


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

FOURTH VOLUME 

OF THE 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


In placing before my gracious and paternal Sovereign the 
Fourth Volume of the * History of the British Colonies,’ I 
cannot forbear entreating for a moment* the attention of the 
Public to the vastness and importance of the Imperial interests 
vrhich we are now engaged in investigating. 

We have traversed the boundless plains of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, peopled with myriads of British subjects,—the 
beautiful isles of the West have occupied our attentive scru* 
tiny,—the fertile prairies of J^rthem America demanded and 
obtained minute examination,—and we now approach the 
(almost) terree mcognitcp of Awica and Australasia. 

J^y^en, or by whom, the and Southern portion of 

the Continent of Africa were* discovered, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to state ;f this much, however, is unfortunately 

• Our past and present colonial policy, compared also with that of ancient 
and modern nations, will be developed when I have placed the whole of my 
‘facts before the public ; it will then be seen whether the inductions I pur¬ 
pose making as regards the existing colonial system, are justified from the 
facts previously adduced. 

t Herodotus (book 4,)..gives an account of an expedition being des¬ 
patched by Neco, King of Egypt, who .sent out some Phoenician ships, 
with orders to go down to the Red Sea, and having gone round thence to 
title North Sea, to return home through the Pillars of Hercules. They 
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beyond all doubt, that ainco the disoovery of theae shores 
by th6 Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, English, Frehcfa, &c., 
crime and wretchedness' have predominated. For tiliree cen¬ 
turies, the riiost civilized of the European nations have prose¬ 
cuted a sanguinary and accursed traffic in human beings on 
the coasts ofiWestem Africa, and dragged into cruel bondage 
upwards of twenty-five million* of her unfortunate children; 
thus giving a stimulus to the naturally savage heart of man— 
exciting to a state df intestine warfare, which was without ces¬ 
sation,—^breaking violently asunder the sacred links of con¬ 
sanguinity,—setting parent against child, and friend against 
fnend; in fine, promoting an almost incredible sacrifice of hu- 
nmn'life as an appeasement to the manes of deceasedf despots, 
or at the caprice of every petty lUler who chose to desolate 
the land;—such have been the results of slavery in AMca! 

landed in Africa, sowed corn, wailed the harvest, and then re-embarked ; 
they did, the like the year followinpr, and in the course of the third year 
landed in Egypt, having passed as directed, between the Herculean Columns, 
and through the Mediterranean Sea. Herodotus says, f on their return 
they related, what, if others give' cr^it to, I confess I cannot, that in 
theur way rotind Africa the sun was oi^tkeir right hand.' [See also Herod. 
Book 4, for an account of another /expedition undertaken by command 
of Xerxes.] Pliny says, that Hann«j_^i,Went round from the sea of Spain as 
far as Andeia, as may be seen ' by th«.';raemoirs he has left of that vavi^e 
in writing.’ Cornelius Nepos declares l(p had seen a captain of a ship, .who, 
flying from the anger of King Lathyrus, went from the Red Sea to Spain; 
and long, before this, Cselius Antipatcr affirmed, that he had known a 
merchant who traded sea to .Ethiopia. 

* The very, lowest average, namely 84,000 per annum for three centuries, 
will give this amount. 

■f* Every man of note in many parts of Africa .sacrifices ]rearly several 
human beings as a propiriation to the manes of his d^ased relatives; on 
the death of a king or chief, thousands have been known to be slain, in 
order that he might be suitably attended in another world ; and in many 
parts a virfpn is impaled alive at every spring festival, ip the hope of gain¬ 
ing the fkvour of a. fertile season. 
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It MTOuld be impious to suppose that the authors and pro¬ 
moters of such misery were permitted to escape unpunished 
by the Being who declares he * will visit the sins of the fore¬ 
fathers upon their children unto the third and fourth gener¬ 
ation.’ It should be our serious duty, therefore, to endeavour 
to atone for the past while yet.time is left unto us.for tre- 
pentance; England has now only commenced a national expia> 
tion—the abolition of the maritime trade in mental and phy¬ 
sical agony was but the prelude, to the glorious abolition of 
domestic slavery throughout the British Empire. But let us 
not suppose that by this last act of retribudve justice to the 
Majesty of Nature, that our past oil^nces have been suffi¬ 
ciently atoned for:—No, our task is scarcely more than begun; 
it is our duty as Christians (and, as niay be inferred, our 
immediate and also remote interest >as merchants,) to prose¬ 
cute with unceasing energy Ist. the total, unreserved, uncon¬ 
ditional abolition of all maritime traffic in slaves carried on by 
any nation in alliance with the British Crown: and 2ndly, to 
promote by every peaceful and lawful measure the emanci- 
pation of every slave in the lUnited States, and throughout 
the colonies of European unions. I have no hesitation in 
saying, that it is the bounden^ty of the Ministers of England 
to notify to Spain and Po^^al that unless the maritime 
traffic in slaves be declared an act of piracy, the representa¬ 
tives of England must be withdrawn from their respective 
Courts. Worldly and shallow pdliticians might condemn so 
prompt an act, but Heaven ever defends the just, and our 
reward would be as certain as it would be great; for, by this 
crowning measure, internal tranquillity would be restored to 
Africa;^—^its otte hmtdred andj^ty million of people, of various 
languages, habits, creeds and colours, woUld turn'to pui^uits of 
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useful industry; war, and its concomitant, slavery, would cease^ 
and the products of a vast and fertile territory, abounding in 
gold, ivory, timber, corn, and oil; in cotton and in silk, in 
spices and in fruits, in gums, drugs, and dyes,—would be 
abundantly poured forth in exchange for the manipulations 
and exercise of British skill and capital. Were it even for 
no higher considerations than these, I would earnestly urge 
on our Government the necessity and advantage of putting 
an end to the extensive slave trade now caiTied on by Spain 
and Portugal; the deportation from Africa amounting at 
this moment to upwards of 50,000 negroes j>er annum ! 
The West India proprietors are called on, for their own 
mkes, to aid in accomplishing the termination of this infernal 
traffic; and I trust that Parliament will not allow the session 
to close without measures being taken at once, and without 
years of delay, to prohibit all carrying of slaves from Africa 
by any nation in amity with England. 

For the reasons set forth I estimate highly the importance 
of our forts on the coast of Western Africa; they are neces¬ 
sary to prevent the carrying on of the slave trade ; and they are 
indispensably necessary to the|^afe prosecution ©four trafiic, 
already amounting in imports «ad exports, to a mtVAon ster- 
ling annually^a trade but yet^iit its infancy, and capable of 
incalculable increase. For the sake of this commerce, for the 
more efficient abolition of slave exportation, and with a view 
to the introduction of'ouf language, laws, and religion into 
Africa, I entreat public attention to the British Colonies on 
its western, as also southern shores,* and hasten to observe, 

* Since the History of Soath Africa went to press, inteUigeace bas 
reached England of a desolating irruption of the Caflfres into the eastern 
districts of the colony; this is Another of the many instances daily occur- 
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tliat Australasia, for other but equally important reasons, 
claims our anxious attention. 

The discovery and colonization of the vast island of New 
Holland, will be found, fully treated in the subsequent pages, ^ 
and the extraordinarily rapid progress of our settlements in 
that part of the globe, detailed so far as is necessary to the 
objects I have in view ; if Africa have traced on its records in 
characters of blood the errors of England, Australasia, on the 
the other hand, is one of the proudest monuments of her glory ; 
—she found it at the extremity of the earth, an apparently in¬ 
fertile and inhospitable shore—peopled it with her own . 
erring and unfortunate sons’,^—fostered it as a mother does 
an untoward child, when alluring it from tiie glittering paths 
of vice towturds the far brighter realms of virtue,—and, wash¬ 
ing away its crimes with her tears, converted nature’s stub¬ 
born soil into a comparative Eden, by a moral reformation 
almost as hopeless as it was hallowed. No man who has a 
heart to feel, and a mind to think, can visit Australia without 
experiencing the deepest emotions; he sees around him nu¬ 
merous individuals actively an*l useihlly employed in minister¬ 
ing to the happiness and coliifort of their fellow creatures, 
setting a good example in ^eds of Christian charity, and 
extending by their wealth aril,enterprise the power and glory 
of the British name. Many of those individuals were the out¬ 
casts of the mother country, banished from its shores, and 
doomed to an ignominious punishment; happily, however, 

ring of B.* pmny wise and pound-foolish* economy ; had we occupied Port 
Natal, as has.longf been ui^ed on our Government, the Cafires would have 
been taken in the rear, and held in security for their good behaviour, and 
the establishment of a Lieutenant Governor at Graham’s Town would have 
prevented the colonists being left in the defenceless state in which they 
seem to have been. 
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for them- 7 -^ppily for England—^happily for the sacred ^use 
of Cfarutianity,— ^Reformation and Punishment went hand 
in hand; the weakne|sa of our falldn nature was not forgotten, 
the soothing spirit of charity shed her mild influence over the 
judgment seat,, and the young and the aged were equally tolif 
to * go, and sin no more' The fondest, the most sanguine 
expectations, could not have anticipated the result;—^a 
generation of our race has not passed from this earth and 
Rngland’s prison houses on the shores of the distant Paciflc 
have become virtuous and happy colonies, tenanted by thou¬ 
sands of Britons, and aflbrding an imperishable monument of 
the wisdom and humanity of our government. 

Deeply does it grieve me to hear that it is contemplated to 
change a system productive of such beneficial results. Who 
are they that propose to inflict unceasing punishment on 
errors—it may be crimes—too often made venial by the poverty 
around us, by the unequal distribution of wealth, and by the 
Dr^onian laws enacted for its preservation? They may, 
perhaps, not have legally erred, but have they ever been 
tempted ? Have they ever fel% the proud man’s contumely, 
the rich man’s scorn ? Have tim winds of Heaven ever visited 
them roughly, has hqnger efV paralysed their frame? Or 
have Mcy beheld parent or cl^ld, wife or friend, pining in 
sickness and in sorrow, and passing to the grave for want of 
the bare necessaries of existence? If they haw, then let 
them * cast the first stoned —let them declare that the faults 
(too often only deemed so by harsh laws) of Englishmen 
shall be visited with the most severe earthly punishment, 
without a hope of reformation being shadowed forth! 

What cold-blooded and unchristian spirit must be hovering 
over this once charitable • nation when such selfish' ideas 
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are not scouted from every society. From the cradle to the 
grave the most virtuous human being is committing sin in 
thought, word, or deed; were toe to be suminarily punished, 
what what* would become of the inhabitants of this e^th? 
but, I cannot bring myself to believe that such Anti>Christian 
doctrines have made much progress in England; and that it 
has been determined to make transportation for offences 
against the temporary laws of the country ‘ worse than 
death /’* Worse than Death ! Then, in’ Mercy’s name, 
shoot, hang, guillotine the culprit at once; do not, by a 
refinement of cruelty, torture him as long as his life will 
sustain the punishment. 

Arc these the fruits of education, of civilization, of power ? 
Has the desire to acquire wealth, or to retain it, blunted the 
finer moral feelings of our nature, and deadened them to the 
humanizing influence of the Gospel? If such were the pros¬ 
pects of England under our present policy, then welcome 
Despotism or Democracy—any thing, in short, is preferable 


to a pestilential influence which, like a moral upas, blights all 
within its reach. It is the dtfty of every citizen to use his 
efforts, however humble, in guarding against the Satanic 
po wer of large masses of wealth Our Colonies will aid us in 
preventing its lethiferous eflTcits, by aflTording a vast field’ for 


the dispersion of capital and a profitable arena for its acquire¬ 
ment by the poor and industrious. For this reason I am 


anxiously desirous of bringing the Colonies of this vast 


Empire into noticeand I would that 1 possessed the pen of 


* This expression has been attributed to Lord Stanley (see letter from 
New South Wales, in the y4ppendiaf.} I do not, however, believe, that if 
Lord Stanley ever used the expression, he intended the meaning which has 
been attril>uted to it, as his Lordship is well known to be a man of humtme 
and^ Christian spirit 
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the inspired Psalmist to awaken attention to them at a 
crisis in our history when they are, under the auspices of 
Providence, the main hope of our existence as a nation. 
Indeed, while prosecuting my arduous task, I am cheered on 
by an increasing conviction, which investigation strengthens 
as I proceed, that each succeeding year that shall pass over, 
the history of my country will prove more and more the use¬ 
fulness of a work presenting a connected and tangible view 
of our Colonial Possessions.* Contemplating England in 
relation to her Colonies, we may consider her as standing 
among the older nations like the venerable and majestic oak 
of the forest, while her transmarine possessions may be 
regarded as the roots by which she draws nourishment from 
the distant soil, enabling her to withstand alike the rude 
assaults of the winter’s tempest, and the more insidious 
attacks of time. 

* I cannot here avoid adverting to a fact passing before the eyes of the 
public, the rather so, as it will form a distinguishing feature when pro¬ 
ceeding to develope our Colonial Policy. Within little more than two 
pears there have been Jbur colonial* secretaries and jTour under ditto,— 
namely. Lord Goderich, Lord Stanley, Mr. Spring Rice, and Lord Aber¬ 
deen :—Lord Howick, Mr. Lefevre, 5ir George Grey, and Mr. Gladstone 
(a is now appointed); with thC^xception of Lord Stanley (who was 
in Canada only) none of these gentl^cn have ever visited the cffiunies, 
and, from the widely scattered infdlmation that existed previous to this 
History, their condition (even had it been studied) must have been but 
imperfectly known to them. Mr. Hay, the intelligent, patriotic, and 
urbane under secretary, has not, I believe, ever been in the colonies, 
nor am I aware of any clerk in the Colonial Office who has ever been out 
of Europe; nay more, the very agents appointed by the Secretary of 
State to represent the colonists in England, have never, so far as I can 
ascertain, with very few exceptions, crossed the channel! Let any un¬ 
prejudiced man ask himself how can our colonies be well managed imder 
such a system. 
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SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS, 

ILLUSTRATED IN A LETTER 

TO 

THE RKiHT HONOURABLE 

EDWARD G. STANLEY, 


SiH, 

M'^ukn you aocepted the Neals of the Colonial Department, the 
expressions you were reported to have used in the House of Com- 
inuns (circulated with great avidity by the enemies of the present 
system of prison discijdine in this Colony), gave rise to feelings of 
great alarm; for the public hailed them as the precursors of a mode 
of cruelty to the prison population, which every Governor has 
endeai oured to prevent in those tv» whom the employment of trans¬ 
ported oflenders has been assigned*. 

In a debate in the Imperitd Parliament respecting the funds de- 
voted^to the sujiporl of *the Conv|4 Kstablishments at Bermuda, a 
pori' ‘vof the public press of thi < colony has attributed to you %ic 
following expression ; “ That arhihgt:ments would he mode to render 
tin punishment of transportation worse than death ! ! !" 

The Executive power in this Colony, in attempting to impose 
restrictions upon the harsh dispositions of numerous Colonists, has 
created much excitement j not only tunong those whose conduct has 
bordered on cruelty, but even with such as have violated no Christian 
jirinciple in the treatment of their assigned servants, 'JTiis pervading 
sentinicnt can be traced to a fancied interference by the Government 
with the prerogative of the settler, in exacting labour alone from 

• For conauentt) on this letter, sre Chapter on New South Wales,—section 
f'l'isSn Disri/iliw. 

VOL. IV. 
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the prisoner, trithotlt bestowing the feast attention upon hie moral 
reformation. Hiese two opposites in the Colonists’ voOabulary ua 
wholly irreconcileable—considering, as they in common do, that the 
prisoner is placed in their custody for the purpose of punishment 
alone, they view any system of discipline which contemplates another 
ot^ct as destructive of their authority, and generating the seeds of im¬ 
mediate and dangerous disobedience. As the mode of transportation 
now operates, tiie punishment offenders is of a very unequal cha¬ 
racter, and in many instances calculated to defeat the objects of phi¬ 
lanthropy— reformation ,—by sacrificing humanity at the altar of 
vengeance. If the Government should resolve to increase severities, 
already too often destructive of the best feelings and hopes of 
offenders, it wiU, I think, he found, when a remedy can hardly he 
applied, that evils have accrued, and a hitter spirit of hatred been 
excited, which, while it may not for years affect the security of the 
Government, may be planted as the germ of future ‘ disobedience, 
and even at the present moment, endanger the public safety by 
driving numerous desperadoes into the woods to pillage the Colo¬ 
nists. There is here a krong and general sympathy felt among all 
classes, when a solitary instance of severity is exposed, beyond that 
which the good of the community demands, towards prisoners 
arriving in a strange and distant land. Heart-broken for that they 
have left for ever, and separated from those domestic ties, the plea¬ 
sures of which they are destined*perhaps never more to enjoy. I 
ask. Sir, with all possible respect, if such men are immediately 
doomed to labour in chains (for this is now the punishment to he 
n^|^;ed out to secondly convictrflPoffenders),- under the fiery fays of 
an almost vertical sun, spumedihy merciless overseers, s^’emrged 
for a single look of resentment, to what must the system lead ? I 
answer. Sir, unhesitatingly, to extensive bushranging. 

Suppose, fur the sake of argument, that punishment alone was to 
be the characteristic feature in prison discipline, allow me to enquire, 
in what respect would it benefit our state of society ? What severity 
in tills' land can controul the vicious passions and d^raved natures 
nurtured in another ? Does not the scaffold seem to possess suf¬ 
ficient horrors to appal the most reckless mind >—and yet in what 
instance has its terrors operated as a bar to the commission of acts 
of daring atrocity ? Were a thousand victims to suffer death to-day 
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for a crime^ it would not deter others from beedlessl/ rushing into 
the same vortex to-morrow. T^is, Sir, is an incontrovertible fimt, 
established on the broad basis of experience. 

Can the people of England imagine that the prisoners here are 
ty)mfortable ? If they do, they cherish an idea which their better 
sense ought to tefush them to abandon $ for thousands, whose bosoms 
are capable of nourishing the sentiments of refinement, are languish¬ 
ing at this moment in Australia in broken-heartedness, without one 
solitary gleam of hope to encourage them in their miserable pil¬ 
grimage. And yet such persons will frequently tell their European 
friends that they enjoy prosperity; a representation sddom indeed 
correct, and mainly attributable to that natural proneness which even 
the must wretched man involuntarily feels to lull the fears of his 
relations. Perhaps, also, in contrasting his individual situation with 
that of others in the circle of his companions in adv«rsity, he cheers 
himself with the reflection that he is rendered subject to some so¬ 
litary instance of lesser misery than his wretched associates. These 
representations men in England too incautiously seize upon as the 
only ground for repudiating the inefiicacy of banishment with penal 
consequences. With the view, therefore, of more distinctly removing 
opinions of this description, 1 will shew you, Sir, the exact condition 
in which the prison population of this Colony now stands, classified 
according to colonial custom. 

EDUCATED CONVICTS. 

Until, I believe, the arrival ofj^encral Darling, there was no 
classyf’cjjtion of prisoners attempted; it therefore devolved upon 
that Governor partially to carry this.measure into effect; and I take 
the freedom of quoting largely from one of the letters of a writer in 
the Sydney Gazette of 11th February, 1832, subscribed “ Inde¬ 
pendent," on this subject, to which 1 b^ to call your serious atten¬ 
tion. 

“He (the Governor) depended for the success of his experiment upon the 
maxim that where education has been implanted, morality may slumber, hut 
never die. Hence the distant settlement of Wellington Valley became the retreat 

the decayed, erring fashionables, where they were placed under the care of that 
fatherly and humane gentleman, Mr. Maxwell, whom every party in the colony 
caimot fail to eulogise, whether in private life, or in the exereise of his public duty j 
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end ftdv«!rting to lirapte and iAcontestible facts, I bdieve 1 can aatiafy the moat 
sceptical opponent, that the result was ^jpitremely favourable; for, on a^teial of 
thirty prisoners thus selected, not more than one has incurred a coloiual sentence 
since the classification was carried into effect. The privations consequent upon 
their seclusion from the vices and blandishments of Sydney, enabled them to ap- 
pheciatc the real want of that liberty, and those rational enjoyments which we.e 
once within their reach: on their return to society, they feel, as we have seen, a 
livelier interest in the blessings of domestic felicity, and entertiun a more exalted 
view .of the invaluable attributes of honesty. During former Governments, as well 
as durii% part of General Darling’s administration, men of education suffered the 
roost degrading punishments and privations without any adequate causes ; equal, 
hay exceeding that to which the roost abandoned ruffian was subject. 1 say worse, 
because the majority of Overseers of Clearing and other Gangs, under whom they 
were placed on their arrival in the country, had sprung from the lowest orders, and 
had acquired a brief authority here, by acts of base and willing subserviency, brib¬ 
ery and fraud. The extent of their power was in reality uncircumscribed: their 
word was as the laws of the Medes and Perrians, which ‘ altereth not.’ Punish¬ 
ment, in fact, followed as certain as the threats they uttered ;—having the support 
of their superiors, they naturally joined with avidity in dejjressing men under their 
control who had moved in a higher sphere, or who possessed superior knowledge 
and habits to themselves. The intelligent and liberal portion of the people de¬ 
plored the existence of such wanton abuses of authority, end gave General Darling 
full credit for the judicious distinction which he thus attempted to establish.” 

At this Establisliment the educated prisoners vrere, I learn, occu¬ 
pied in manual labor apart from the other class : and since the Go¬ 
vernment abandoned Wellington Valley, the Settlement of Port 
Macquarie has been selected for their probationary residence. If the 
systeih of General Darling be carried into operation by the Authori.- 
ties there, vrith the same discernxpent as marked the superintendence 
of Mhi Maxwell, I make no doiJbt.- but that those men will, ufter a 
proper knowledge of the condition ^nto which crime has placfJlluem, 
return to society, as good members : but I would respectfuUy press 
upon the local Government the propriety of holding forth a stimu¬ 
lant, by rendering their removal solely dependant upon a certain 
period of uninterrupted good conduct. 1 am. Sir, decidedly op¬ 
posed to that degree of severity which nourishes despair. The law 
exacts a fearful tribute by banishment,—seclusion from civilized 
sriciety.—and the various mortifying sufferings and' restraints to 
w’hich both classes of prisoners here are liable in a greater or lesser 
degree. It is only necessary to carry matters to dire extremes, 'When 
offences or motives justify the means employed to punish. To tell 
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a msD who shows a manifest wish to reform, You ore a convict--* 
the law will punish-<-and if you perish during the ordeal, you are 
the property of the law—you shall not amend,*’ is a mode of dis¬ 
pensing justice without metcy, contraiy to the established principles 
of British jurisprudence, which I can never learn to commend. But 
1 am afraid. Sir, you will be apt to suppose that the educated pri¬ 
soners enjoying the favour of the Government form a numerous 
body. It is not so,—1 have taken the trouble of ascertaining the 
number now in Sydney holding temporary indulgences, the result of 
uniformly good conduct, and they amount to five, not one of whom 
has ever been placed before a Magistrate for the slightest offence. 
You, Sir, may collect from this fact, that the class of intelligent con¬ 
victs is scattered over the country. It is preposterous to speak of 
Ironed Gangs, as some parties have recommended for such men on 
their arrival in the colony: a system more refined in barbarity can¬ 
not be devised, and will, I trust, never be sanctioned. ' Its tendency 
would be, to render desperation more desperate, and awfully to in¬ 
crease the catalogue of human suffering and crime. 

Tlie other class to which I have now to draw your attention, are 
the 

UNEDUCATED CONVICTS. 

As there is a very great difference in the natural dispositions, and 
previous habits of men, so ought there to be degrees and modes of 
punishment to answer such differences. I admit that a comprehen¬ 
sive application of any such rule of correction would infallibly be 
attended with extreme difficulty; but still the system is capable of 
extensive improvement, and ought fibt to be abandoned because the 
duty*is perhaps prospectively laborious. Some men will say that, 
the punishment of criminals ought to be similar, in every respect, 
because they have erred. I envy not minds that entertain such sen¬ 
timents ; will they be defended upon any principle, that the same 
discipline is commendable, when it applies with equal force to a man, 
hitherto moving in respectable circles, well educated, and retaining 
about him a self-respect, unimpaired amidst all the vicissitudes to 
which he has been liable : and to the hardened offender, cradled in 
infamy, and reared to habits of black enormity, wholly insensible to 
any emotion beyond that which proceeds from the gratification of 
the grossest passions ? Besides, can it be necessary that the pick- 
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po^et, burglar, and wors^ than aH, the unnatural offender, ahould 
be placed on a level with tbfe poacher, smuggler, or other unfortu¬ 
nate, suffering under a solitmy instance of criminal error ? Cer¬ 
tainly not. The labour to which convicts are generally placed, par¬ 
ticularly those of the uneducated class, consists either in clearing 
timber, and otherwise preparing land for cultivation, or being em¬ 
ployed as domestic servants. It may perhaps occur to you. Sir, as 
very probable, that the hardships of such* an employment are not 
sufficiently severe on those who have committed crimes, since many 
of them have been accustomed to such occupations ; but it is in the 
restraints imposed by the Local Government, and the proneness of 
masters to consider convict servants as less entitled to the exercise 
of a humane disposition than the animals around them, that the 
punishment consists. Yet the labour itself is severe, from its un- 
remittiitg duration; the heat and variation of the climate; and the 
insnfficiency and bad quality of the food; the ration being pretty 
generally, one pound of beef, and one pound of bread per diem, with, 
in some instances, a trifling occasional allowance of tea and sugar. 
The former article of provision is frequently unwholesome, from 
being putrid by reason of imperfect curing, and, moreover, the 
refuse of the carcass j and the latter consists of a better sort of pol¬ 
lard, containing barely sufficient farinaceous substance to keep body 
and soul together.* 

Should a single act of remissness of labour occur (and a bare sus¬ 
picion of intention is proof of actual offence, according to the chari- 
taUe lexicon of the settler), the prisoner is made to suffer an infliction 
of the lash j and I can assure ^u. Sir, from personal observation, 
that it is not uncommon to see a|)oor wretch working on the-roads,' 
or labouring in the flelds with bis coarse shirt sticking to the green 
and tainted flesh of his lacerated back, and that too for the most 
venial offence—the bare neglect of an order—a word of insolence or 
disrespect (and a sour look is so construed), are hdd to he sufficient 
grounds for awarding corporal punishment. 

* This fact is established by the ccmdcmnation. as putrid and unwholesome, of 
a whole ship’s cargo of salted beef forwarded flrom Sydney, a short time since, for 
the support of about 700 convicts at Moreton Bay, who, in consequence of its 
total unfitness as provision, were reduced to a state bordering on starvation, until 
a supply could be forwarded from head quarters. 
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i kave It from unquestionable autbority^ that it frequently oocuks 
in the summer season, that the cgga'of the blue ily become inserted 
and biUehed in the wounds of the punished offender, vlfom which 
they are occasionally extracted by some humane companion; bnt I 
•cannot more aptly explain to you the lamentable condition of frte 
generality of the prison population, than by quoting the editorial 
comments of the Sydney Gazette of the 20th November, 1830, 
assuring you. Sir, that the punishment therein described has not 
abated, unless in the substitution of twenty>five, or fifty, for one' 
himdred lashes in cases of trifling n^lect, notwithstanding the 
vehement complfdnts of the humane gentlemen resident on the 
bai^s of Hunter’s River. In the publication referred to, it is 
observed, that 

“ The prisoners of all classes in Government are fed with the coarsest food; 
governed with the inost rigid discipline; subjected to the stem, and flrequentiy 
capricious and tyrannical will of an overseer; for the slightest offence (sometimes 
for none at all—^the victim of false accusation) brought before a Magistrate, whom 
the Government has armed with the tremendous powers of a summary jurisdic* 
lion, and either flogged, or sentenced to soUtary confinement, or retransported to 
an Iron Gang, where he must work in heavy irons, or to a Penal Settlement, 
where he will be ruled with a rod of iron. If assigned to a private individual, he 
becomes the creature of chance. He may fall into the hands of a kind and in* 
dulgent master, who will reward his fidelity with suitable acknowledgements; but, 
in ninety*nine cases out of a hundred, he will find his employer suspicious, or 
whimsical, or a blockhead, not knowing good conduct from bad, or a despot, who 
treats him like a slave, cursing and abusing, and getting him flogged for no rea¬ 
sonable cause. He may be harrassed to the very death—he may be worked like a 
horse, and fed like a chameleon. The master, though not invested by law with 
uncontrolled power, has yet great auth>.^rtty, which may be abused in a thousand 
wag s p^luding redress. Even his legal power is sufficiently formidable. A single 
act of disobedience, a single syllable oP insolence, is a legitimate ground of com¬ 
plaint before the Magistrate, and is always severely dealt with. Bat besides the 
master’s power, the prisoners are in some measure under a dominion to the free 
population at large; any man can give him in charge without ceremony. If seen 
drunk, if seen tippling in the public-house, if met after hours in the street, if 
unable to pay his trifling debt, if impertinent—the free man has nothing more 
to do than send him to the watch-house, and get him punished. The poor prii- 
soner is at the mercy of all men.” 

Surely this is neither just nor politic. 

There is, Su, .1 submit, no theory more fallacious in practice, than 
that which solely relies upon severity of tr«ttment for the moral 
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improvement of offenders. The contTEty. sudom has been adopted 
after yeasB of painful .experience, of the workings of the penal codes 
throughout Europe, hy men above every prejudice j who are guided 
in their investigations by the noble and solid intention of mit^ting 
suffering humanity, from unnecessary debasement and cruelty, whiles 
the protection of society from the demoralising examples and acts of 
atrocious men, is also brought withhi the range of their philanthropic 
enquiries. By such men. Sir, it has been contended as a fixed prin¬ 
ciple, that whether as applicable to the Penitentiaries, or Hulks, or 
to the numerous Prison Houses in Australasia, “ the great ends of 
penal legislation are wholly defeated by blind severity, as a means of 
leading to the suppression of crime.” 

I shall. Sir, in the sequel, have occasion to lay before you instances 
of barbarity, unknown to European society in the present century- 
cruelties that might even blanch the cheek of the veriest slave-mas¬ 
ter } the thought of which will excite a sympathy in English bosoms, 
throwing the crimes of individuals entirely in the shade, and exhibit¬ 
ing them as objects of barbarous persecution, entitled to the treat¬ 
ment of, at least, English convicts, if not fellow-men, who have lost, 
for a time, the rights of British subjects. In the course of this 
display of fact and horror, it may become necessary to allude indi¬ 
rectly to some of the parties implicated: a direct charge would 
involve me in all the perplexities of litigation; and under these 
circumstances, though I am precluded from holding up to public 
execration particular ptirties, this, I am confident, will not derogate 
from the credit to which this exposition is entitled. The facts are 
notorious ; and wi^re it is dcsira1)l|., 1 will accompany my statement 
with collateral evidence. But before even entering upon a ^ld'.jo 
pregnant with incidents of dire atrb6ity, 1 crave. Sir, your permission 
to give an outline of the political machinery by which the Press in 
this Colony is worked and controlled. Holding a command of great 
influence over the passions of civilized society, those who respect 
the Press, as giving a limit to the progress of rapacity and ambition, 
feel disgust when its profligacy degenerates into the hands of fierce 
partizanship, and when the national dignity or interests are compro¬ 
mised for foul objects of personal animosity and individual degrada¬ 
tion. In no Colony under the British Crown has the fiiry of party 
acquired such an ascendancy and influence as in this. Religion, 
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morality, «nd the 'best feelings of nature have been outraged by its 
virulence, the domestic circle i^amefully violated, established autho> 
rity traduced, and now, alas! to close the fearful catalogue of ills 
which have fallen from'this " palladium," we have the thunderi' of 
Jthe Press directed against mercy, and an attempt made to introduce 
a sanguinary code of laws to debase and fetter thousands of prison¬ 
ers, annihilate hope for ever, apd present the children of British 
parents, in all the odious lights of slavery-not. Sir, to strike terror 
into the vile, who revel amidst dissipation and crime in England, but 
to reduce the prison population here to the lowest possible standard 
which degraded humanity is capable of enduring, in order to com¬ 
mand manual labour upon the same tenure as the Colonists hold 
their horses and cattle. This ch.^ge in sentiment hits been produced 
within the last few years. The Sydney Herald, basing its popularity 
and success upon the Emigrant portion of the community, is the 
first to sicze upon every petty circumsUince to disseminate a belief 
that the prison population is under no control, and that a system of 
extreme coercion is necessary to prevent our streets from becoming 
the scenes of tumult and blood. When I shew you. Sir, that this 
journal is under the guidance of certain disaffected individuals op¬ 
posed to this Government, and when I moreover allude to the 
notorious fact, that its proprietors are merely nominal editors, whose 
capacities are below medioefity, you will perceive that the Herald is 
a party paper, devoted to the caprice of individuals, and its assumed 
independence entirely devoid of truth. Some months ago the settlers 
in the district of Hunter’s Rivers', imagining that insubordination (a 
word.to which they give a thouifihd interpretations) had appeared 
amtmgktheir assigned servants, the Herald was the first to sound the 
tocsin of alarm, and t.o magnify every offence into an act of open 
insubordination, until defeated by the united voice of the people in 
other districts; the compunction of some persons who had been 
persuaded to sign a Petition, grounded on the grossest fallacy, pray¬ 
ing the Gkivernor for protection, and at the same time advising the 
abrogation of a loctil enactment, which had justly deprived the 
Magistracy of exercising certain extensive powers they had previ¬ 
ously possessed in their summary jurisdiction j and last, though not 
least, the result of a public enquiry, which drowned, with indignant 
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reproach, the base misrepresentations of the disaffected, and almost 
disloyal agents of the scheme. 

1 point out the poUtical bias of this journal, because 1 fed con¬ 
vinced that it will be referred to as corroborative of the lammitable 
state of immorality which is alleged to exist here. As descriptive, 
however, of the real manners of the inbabitants—or as pourtraying 
the sentiments even of that class whose interests it professes to ad- 
vocate^it cannot be received as evidence; for though many would 
desire, like it, to establish distinctions, odious in themselves, and de¬ 
structive of that amalgamation of society which all men of sound 
honour and discrimination look to as best calculated to advance the 
real and true interests of the Colony,—^yet the great body of Emi¬ 
grants, reconciled to social interctfhrse with the Emancipists, both 
by mutual obligations, intermarriages, and the thousand other civi¬ 
lities incident to a limited society, repudiate even the implied wish to 
detract from, or perpetuate the recoUections of, the former state of 
the Emandpists. The Petition from the " Hunter,” above alluded 
to, proceeded from the following cause 

In March 1832, an Act passed the Legislative Council of this Co¬ 
lony, limiting the hitherto uncontrolled power of the Justices in ad¬ 
ministering punishment for certain offences, therein particularly 
described. The extraordinary scourgings which the Magistrates 
were accustomed to order, bod excited in the minds of all men the 
greatest detestation, and this Act was received by the Colonists with 
cordial demonstrations of approval. For a time no symptom of dis¬ 
content was exhibited. Confidence between the Governor and 
governed was not disturbed, uotMtllis Excellency brought the con¬ 
duct of a Mr. Binglc under review for inviting a friend, his giaest^ to 
hold a Court in his parlour, to try*obtain of his assigned servants, and 
deal out severe punishment. This conduct produced a merited censure. 
Mr. Single appealed to my Lord Goderich, who approved of the 
Governor’s conduct, and hence the almost immediate preaching up a 
crusade against the pretended ineflicacy of his measures, and bo^i- 
lity to his government by the partisans of undue severity, as the only 
probable mode either of driving His Excellency into a dilemma by 
which they might profit to his disadvantage j or of indudi^ a change 
of bis confidential advisers, for others more congenial to their pri- 
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vate wishes. The Governor 'allowed their party violence and ani> 
mosity to come to maturity in the shape of a Petittoa for protection, 
upon the imputed ground that " insubordination" raged among the 
assigned servants of the Colonists generally, in consequence of the 
limited punishments which the law had provided. The Governor in 
this instance foresaw the unworthy aim of the Petitioners, and acted 
with sound jui^ment, in addressing Circular Letters to all the 
Benches of Magistrates in the Colony, calling upon them to report 
specifically on the degree of corporal suffering endured by prisoners 
in those cases, which the Petitioners impugned as lenient. The 
result, as anticipated, was such as to convince the Executive and the 
Country that the Petition was wholly groundless. 

{■* CIRCIJI.ARO 

“No. 33-48. " Colonial Secretary’s Office, Sydney, 

"I6th October, 1833. 

" SIR, 

“In consequence of two petitions presented to the -Governor and Legislative 
Council a few days before the Council terminated its last Session, in which peti¬ 
tions, it was amongst other things stated, that the amount of punishment to which 
Justices of the Peace are empowered by the Colonial Act, 3rd Oul, IK No. 3, to 
sentence convicts in a summary way was"®3 small, and that the instrument 
directed to be used in inflicting corporal punishments was so inefficacious as to 
cause the power of the Mt^strates to be derided, the Governor was pleased to com¬ 
mand roc, on the 2l8t August last, to address a Circnlar letter to the several PoUce 
Magistrates in the Colony (a Copy of which is annexed), directing them to super¬ 
intend personally, all corporal punishments inflicted in their districts, during the 
ensuing month of September, and to report the amount of bodily suffering which 
the infliction appeared to produce, whe^ properly administered with the standard 
iilstrument issued by the Principal Superintendent of Convicts, in accordance with 
the intimation given to the Magistrafe# of the Colony in my Circular letter of tlic 
18th Majf last, and further to report their opinion, whether such infliction appeared 
to them a sufficient punishment for the offences which, by the afore-recited Act, 
are directed to be punished with fifty lashes. 

"His Excellency now deeming it important, that all the Justices of the Peace in 
the Colony should be informed of the result of this enquiry, I am commanded to 
trausmit to you copies of the lettcix and Reports of the Police Magistrates -which 
have just been received. The conclusion to be drawn from a consideration of these 
documents, is necessarily this :—^that both the measures of punishment authorised 
by the law, and the instrument for inflicting it arc sufficient for the purposes in¬ 
tended. These fiuitB are established by the quantum of sufibiing endured by the 
criminal when the punishment is duly administered, and by the gratifying assur- 
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uicirof ti^e 'lixaifcealfle cdnduct of those persons for whose coercion the lawhai 
been passed. At Hyde Park Banack» where punishments liaVe been inflicted 
strictly K^iding to regulation, the Superintendent reports, that in many caat^ 
wli^ fifty lashes were ordered by the Court, twenty..flve would, in his opinion, 
have been a sufficient punishment; and it is suggested by this active and ihtelii- 
gcnt Officer, that the sentence should be reduced. In several other Districts the 
piihisifoientB are represented to be fully sufficient. In those where it appeats'to 
have been less effective, the cause is to be found in the disrepaif of the instrunient; 
or in the negligence, or possibly the corruption «f' the executioner. Against acci¬ 
dents or abuses of this sort, the vigilance and superintending control of the Magis¬ 
trates should have provided a prompt remedy ; and it is not too much to say, that 
it is within the power, not only of every Police Magistrate, but of every gentleman 
holding a Commission of the Peace in the Colony, to render the corporal punish¬ 
ments which he commands in due course of law, to be as efficiently administered 
in the place for which he acts, as similar punishments are at Hyde Park. 

" The sufficiency Of the law, and of the instrument of corporal punishment in all 
cases where proper superintendence is exercised, being thus established on unex¬ 
ceptionable evidence, Ilis Excellency need hardly point out to you how inexpedient, 
how dangerous it would be, by any new legislative enactment, to add to the severity 
of either; merely because, in some instances, the wholesome rigor of the existing 
law has been impeded by a negligent or corrupt execution. In reading the Reports 
which have been presented, the Governor could not fail to observe, that where 
punishments have been duly inflicted, the power of the Magistrates has been any 
thing but derided. Whilst perusiim those painful details. His Excellency has, in¬ 
deed, had abundant reason to iamcm that the use of the whip should, of necessity, 
form so prominent a part of convict discipline in New South Wales; but believing 
it to be unavoidable, the Governor must rely on the activity and discretion of the 
Magistracy for ensuring its wholesome and sufficient application. 

" I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

" Your mo$ obedient Servant, 

(Signed) “ ALEXANDER M'LEAY.” 

Added to the foregoing, we have' the united testimony of every 
other district, that the prison population was under proper control, 
and perfectly obedient. The Sydney Herald, it is true puUished an 
account of *a contemplated rising at Goulbum, with threats of at* 
tempted .firing of property, doubtless in order to aid the "hueafid 
cry” of the fttetion with whom they bad evidently coalesced) mtd akt-. 
c^ted from time dreadM alarms of general, disaffection of the eon* 
vkts, which, on enquiry, were either discovered to b^otally/a2w, or:^ 
of so trumpery a nature as to sqerit the contenqit of both the lGo> 
vemment, and the public at large. 





. "SIR. . , ..... ,, ■ 

" 1 have the honur to acknowledge, the jreceipt of. your letter of the 2dth 
with reference to an article in the Sydney Iferald newspaper, of the 23d 
which states that a Rockite or incendiary ndtice had been affixed upon some eiwe 
* in Argyle by the convict servants, and requesting me to'tahc measures, by 
ing amongst the Magisftratea and others of the District, whether the stitt^et^t 
alluded to has any foundation in truth. 

“ In answer, 1 beg to inform you, tiiat, after every enquiry, 1 find the said state¬ 
ment has no foundation in truth, as I cannot suppose it can bear tmy allusion to a 
placard t^t had been affixed on Dr. Gibson’s farm five months since, and which 
was viewed as solely pointing at that gentleman and myself, but of so contemptible 
a nature as never to have given me a second thought. 

“No disposition to acts of violence or incendiarism, on the part of the convicts, 
has been manifested in the Southern Districts; nothing of the sort could take 
place without my knowledge. - 

“ Indeed, upon all well-regulated estates, the convicts have given as little trouble 
during the present, as in former years: so far as my own establishments arc con¬ 
cerned, 1 can say only one of my assigned servants underwent punishment for the 
last nine months, and that case was fur making away with his bed and bedding^ 

“ I have tlie honor to be, 

" Your most obedient Servant,. 

(Signed) “ L. MACALISTER, 

“ Lieutenant Mounted Pcdice.” 

“ The Honorable the Colonial Secretary.” 


Discomfiture,has rendered the faction morose and vindictive in 
their temper, and conceiving that an honourable submission to af¬ 
fronted authority, is less, dignified than an unjust resistance against 
it, tbeyt have again‘taken the fieif?, and consigned a Petition, to the 
Home Authorities, praying the Governor’s removal, to the care of 
Sir William Edward Parry, who'cannot but know how unpopular 
and unjust their complaints really, are, and that the Magistrates hold 
an antidote in their own hands to every one of the evils complained 
of, namely^—the efficient exercise of the law as it now stands. . 

^¥ott, Sir, will naturally ask, in which way is it possible to ren^y 
those dangerous and accumulating grievances; to relieve the Go-. 
-vemm^ from abject submission to the presumptuous dictation of 
honorary Magistrates; and. yet preserve the public tranquillity from 
any of .those convulsions incidental; upon sudden, changes,^ on the 
other.. I admit the value in the aggregate, of magistea-ial seryiees, 
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particttlarly’n^tay years ago, yrbea the country possessed tmt fopr 
enlighten^ Colonists to administer justice. From obedient miniS' 
terul officers, th^ are now, however, become mom or less disposed 
to blend party politics with the discharge of duty ) and to wi^hold 
a vigorous administration of their functions, in order to attain th^ 
abolition of laws and orders which, they consider as clashing with 
their private interests and political feelings. To keep such a body 
in humour, the dignity of the Crown must be comprcnoised, or its 
authority vindicated by the adoption of a severe and necessary 
coarse, which this Government is censurable for not having pursued 
the moment it perceived the growth of partisanship, opposed to its 
prerogative. ,llad Governor Bourke issued a new Commission of 
the Feace, and manifested his just displeasure by excluding the 
names of the factious and disobedient persons who still hold office, 
the hydra would have been strangled in its birth, toleration is 
construed into impunity, and waxing strong by means of this inaction 
—disrespect towards the local authorities is openly manifested— 
their opinions treated with contempt—and reference about to be 
made to you, in England, for redress of grievances, the existence of 
which a deliberate enquiry upon the spot has failed to discover. I re¬ 
commend, Sir, strongly for your consideration, in the present position 
of affairs in the Colony, the propriety of nominating stipendiary 
Magistrates to preside over the interior Courts of Petty Session. 
To insure confidence in their integrity, and to preclude the possibility 
of interested motives being assumed as possessing a controul over 
their decisions, 1 respectfully urge the expediency of administering 
an oath of office, binding these M%istrates to bold neither land nor 
stock } nor engage, either directly^ o^ indirectly, in any agricoltu^al 
or other occupsUion, while holding their public situations. This 
would correct the evil, It would eradicate the cancer which now 
gnaws the root of public tranquility, embarrassing the Executive 
Authority, and sjditting the Colonists into parties. From the anxiety 
evinced by the Hunter’s River petitioners to increase the sumnu^ 
jurisdiction of the Magistrates, and to lend the decision of a single 
Justice, all the respect and authority of a fuU and constituted Bemdi, 
a cursory observer could see little to be dreaded; bqt would at once 
accede to a request so moderately and ingeniously urged. Convicts, 
Englishmen would reason, have been driven beyond the pale of the 
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iaUr for their crimes, and it behoves the auriiorities, for the sslce of 
examjde, to bdd them up in all the horrors of de^a^raded servitiuie ; 
but. Sir, English c<mvicts cany along with them a recollection 
what they have been, and will not crouah under the sullen brow and 
tipreared arm raised to brutalise their natures. Experience, in this 
Colony, has proved that rather than continue sulyect to degnuiation 
in its harshest form, the prisoner will eith«r seek the life oi his 
oppressor, or fly to the woods, and perish on the scaflbld for enor> 
mities conimitted there; and he courts this fate, as kindly rdieving 
him from afflictions beyond human endurance. What additional 
severity do the settlers require ? If a convict neglect, or even rest 
from his labour, he is liable to be flogged; if he speak disrespect' 
fully to a master or an overseer, he is also liable to be flogged ; if 
he quit, without permission, his master’s farm, he is liable to be 
flogged i if he do any thing which in free men would not be noticed, 
twenty-five or fifty lashes may be dealt out to him .with all ima¬ 
ginable indifference : and yet, as if the cup of human misery were 
not sufficiently full, the merciful' and benignant settlers on the Hun¬ 
ter desire power to administer, for any of those petty offences, 
two hundred or five hundred lashes, as it may suit the caprice 
of their High Mightinesses to order. 

There is. Sir, another object which has created much chagrin 
among the mc^istrates ; namely, the withdrawal, of that protection 
or indemnity which the Government used formerly to extend on all 
occasions for acts, even of the most flagitious kind, professed to 
have been performed in the execution of their office. The disgrace 
which this entailed upon the administration of General Darling, will 
be borhe in remembrance by th^ 9 olonists, when the other acts of 
his misgovemment wiU be forgotten. It was the fertile sourra of 
disturbance and oppression, because the responsibility of the Magis¬ 
trate was merely nominal. The public purse was at his service. 
This of itself ought to convince the Government that the present 
Ma^tracy is most injudiciously uphdd; 'and that holding mere 
honorary appointments — anticipating embaii-assment from th^r 
whims or dictation—and assuming an authority which neither their 
services nor their weight justify — these circumstances conjoined, 
point out the absolute inexpediency of relying for co-operation In 
the enforcement of local laws from men, who have so many seeming 
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j^rievances to goad them on to obstinate resistance, or crafty evasion 
of their prescribed duties. But the evil does not even terminate 
Itere. Neither the convict nor his master has faith in the 
tracy as a body; and why should they, when such disgraceful acts 
as, have hitherto been exposed are either justified or palliated by 
them ? They desire it to be pronounced lawful for one Magistrate 
to invite another to dine, and, while carousing, order a few convicts 
to be scourged in the yard, as a sort of accompaniment to their 
banquet! 

You, Sir, will say. that this severity cannot be just: but I have 
seen men, for mere venial offences, scourged till the blood has 
dripped into their shoes j and I have seen the flesh tainted and smell ¬ 
ing on a living human body, from the effects of severe flagellation ; 
the very miiggots writhing about in a wretch’s flesh—and for what ? 
Not for robbery, nor violence-—not for a crime that threatened dan¬ 
gerous consequences to any one j but upon the charge of an overseer 
that the prisoner n^lected his allotted task. In this miserable con- 
ditiook is a convict obliged to labour. The Colonist considers that 
he is made of sterner stuff than other mortals—.and sterner he must 
be to labour in the fields, exposed to a burning sun, with his back 
literally raw. After being flogged, he must instantly again to the 
field—for him there is nf> compassion. This is but a feeble picture 
of the terrific system which Governor Bourke has partiaUy corrected. 
He has attempted to apportion punishment to crime: but no,” 
say the gentlemen of the Hunter, “ you must leave 'U discretion in 
us to do as we like.” If the Governor were to abide by their deci¬ 
sion in such matters, if he showed any disposition to parley with 
persons in whom ambition and mj^rule have taken deep root, his 
administration would be pointed at as one of imbecility, luid the 
respect due to-his station become a bye-word and a mockery. 

You may suppose. Sir, that the great body of the Colonists who 
subsist by agricultural occupations are decidedly inimical to the 
mea-sures of the Government, and acquiesce ih those violent petitions 
to which I have already alluded. The writer must have become 
lead to all sense of truth who would advance sirch a declaration. 
Discontent is limited to the pctilioner^alone j aided they undoubtedly 
are in all their movements by two or three Members of the Legislar 
tive Council, whose wr.-ith has been kindled against tlie Govewior 
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for the liberal view entertained by him on the great point of IVial 
by Jury—a point which some few of the principal leaders of the 
cabal or faction contended ought neiwr to be yidided to the Eman¬ 
cipists.' TJiey pr^cb a total and irrecoverable proscription of civil 
immunities to this body: and were it not that the Uws interposed 
protection, the emigrant, in some cases, wooild strip the fioed 
Colonists of their possessions, and doom them to perpetual persecu¬ 
tion or servitude. Those men, nurtdred in ideas of exclusion, the 
moment they found His Majesty's Ministers disposed to equalize 
the rights of both parties, denounced the measure as hazardous; 
and a man named Campbell indulged his gentlemanly spleen upon 
one of the wealthiest Emancipists in the Colony, by a public and 
insulting appeal to our Supreme Court, from the jury box ; an act 
which called forth the indignant rebuke of the presiding Judge, as 
well as the condemnation of every liberal. mind. Thid party it is 
who, rankling after defeat, and anxious to decry the salutary opera¬ 
tion of the J ury Act, at this time head the malcontents, actuated by 
various motives which spring out of all or either of the capses 1 
have pointed out. 

The next observations 1 proceed to address to you. Sir, refer to 
the 

EMANCIPISTS AND EXPIREES. 

On reference u> the report of Mr. Commissioner Bigge, it will 
be observed that this body has, almost from the establishment of 
the Colony, had t& contend with the prejudices of a portion of the 
free emigrants, who resisted, »md still contimie to' resist, by every 
means in their power, the advanc^nent this people to the enjoy¬ 
ment df the natural rights of British subjects. But these occasional 
collisions of sentiment and feeling reached to no alarming heiglp 
until the arrival of. Mr. J. H. Bent, and the subsequent enquiry of 
Mr. Bigge, M(hdh men of strict integrity, enjojdng the unlimited 
confidence of the Government, were dismissed from their employ- 
meat in order to gratify the passions—•! cannot say judgment—eC.;.1s 
potent party, who were adverse to their prosperity, solely because 
they had been prisoners. But the wealth and standing acquii^ aftesr 
years of painful exertion, and a rigid adherence to fidelity in their 
engagements, was a resource to this persecuted body in their hcHur 
of troublei .and placed them upon a level with their bitterest foes. 
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who vainly attempted to deprive them of every hope, and to cast 
them as diseased limbs from the body of the state. This branch of 
the subject is very strikingly illustrated by Mr. Bigge, who pub¬ 
lished, with much illiberality of feeling, the parentage, previous life, 
habits, and. condition in society, of many of the expirees, who had 
distinguished themselves in the Colony both by their many private 
virtues and extensive benevolence; for it formed no part of his duty, 
nor did it become the high jmblic station he held, to wound the 
domestic feelings of families, and to tarnish the reputatit>ns acquired 
by many in this Colony, by an unjustifiable and aggravated display 
of circumstances which' had taken place in another country, and 
which they had expiated under the severity of the law. 1 trust, 
however, I shall be enabled to prove, that this class of His Majesty’s 
subjects are entitled to the fullest confidence of the. country they 
dwell in, in all the relations of social life. Their silence, indeed, at 
a time when the most jicrnicious impressions were created by their 
implacable enemies against their character and interest, renders 
them justly chargeable with criminal negligence of one of the first 
duties men of all gradations in society owe to themselves. 

A conditional pardon. Sir, confers upon the person receiving it all 
the rights of a free subject, within the limits of the Colony only. A 
free pardon restores the holder to every right he could have enjoyed 
previous to the commission of the act which deprived him of liberty. 
A certificate of freedom is granted to all persons who have duly 
worked out the periods of their sentenced exile, and it expre-sses 
that the individual in whose favour it is given i^ restored to all the 
rights of a free British subjeef! Yet. in the very teeth of this 
declaration, a handful of men,^tjie self-constituted guardians of 
public morality, attempt to arrogate to themselves the power of 
creating disqualifiattions of citizenship against this portion of their 
fellow colonists, which were never contemplated by the law, much 
less sanctioned by it. It appears that during the administration of 
Governor Macquarie, or from the commencement of 18It) to the 
close of 1821, he granted 366 free and 1,365 conditional pardons, 
besides 2,319 tickets of leave. It has been contended, on various 
(Kicasions, that this extensive exercise of the prerogative of mercy 
■was improper, by throwing upon the country a numerous body of 
tainted men, w’ho, by virtue of this boon, were enabled to acquire 
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property and consequence to compete with those who daim an 
eternal superiority or precedence over them in every station of life. 
It was not on account of the imputations cast on the moral coit> 
duct of these persons that their emancipation was deemed to be 
destructive to the public, or reprehensible in the Government j but 
the opposition arose from an insidious and censurable aversion from 
the man and measure that thus laboured so largely to increase the 
competition in trade^ which, though they condemned, were neverthe¬ 
less promoting the truest interests of the Colony. I am not perhaps 
justified in asserting that all the men thus indulged deported them¬ 
selves in such a manner as to realize the hopes of their amended 
morals formed by General Macquarie j but this is certain, that they 
were, and still continue to be, the right hand%f the Colony in every 
commercial enterprise; and making all reasonable allowance for 
individual cases of dereliction, to which the purest societies are 
perhaps as much exposed, I will be bold to affirm, that the general 
result has prov<*d the m^rcy thus exercised to have been a most 
judicious act; moreover, it was recommended for adoption by an 
intelligent and liberal-minded Committee of the Commons House of 
Parliament in the year 1812. 

If, ‘ fourteen yo.ars ago, both Governor Macquarie and Mr. Bigge 
jointly considered " that the wealth of the country was chiefly in the 
hands of the Emancipists and the former “ was firmly persuated 
that the Bank of New South Wales could not be established without 
their co-operation—in what condition. Sir, would this community 
be placed at the present moment, if a body of men so affluent and 
influential,' commanding the good will of thousands around them, 
were separated by interest and aQeption from the Emigrants ? The 
public and beneirolent institutions of the country would vanish into 
air; for what charitable society does not number among its ardent 
supporters a majority, 1 may almost add, of Emancipist Colonists ? 
Yet sectarians tell the world that men thus benevolent are alone 
ruled by the most vicious of the passions ! But, thank God ! such 
imputations are seldom avowed; and, when adopted, proceed Only 
from such men as consider selfishness a proc^ of charity, and benevo¬ 
lence its opposite. 

It -is very true. Sir, that the Emandipists possess a stake in tile 
country infinitely superior to the Em^rants, although acquired under 

r ^ 
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very discouraging circumstances; but sudi a fact affords no fair 
proof of the inefficacy of penal restraint either now or formerly. 1 
consider it as a decided confirmation of a very just and liberal axiom, 
that instances of moral turpitude may arise, and yet leave the per¬ 
petrator, after vindicating the authority of the law, a good and 
valuable member of society at a future period. If it had been the 
wish of the Legislature to superadd to the penalties of the law, and 
to prevent for ever the improvement and returp to society of offen¬ 
ders, this result might 4 have been efficiently attained, by calling into 
existence some of those horrid measures that have so greatly tar- 
njshed the age of feudal government. If, again, the law contem¬ 
plated that, a person who once invaded it was henceforward civiUter 
mortuum, does it not dicur to you. Sir, and to the worid, as singular, 
that a temporary imprisonment, or a limited exile, should have been 
created, when they are expressly calculated to defeat sucli a purpose" ? 
But it is, 1 shoiild hope, almost superfluous to assume positions, or 
to adduce principles of law or reason, •to^rove that such an object 
could never have been contemplated, since its expediency is unques- 
.tionable, and, moreover, at direct variance with the rules and customs 
in. operation here since the Colony was formed. The great consti¬ 
tutional authorities of the nation are indeed divided in opinion upon 
this important subject; one party conterfding that a Pardon cannot 
restore, while the other maintains that, a Pardon under the Greiit 
Seal " makes a man a new creature, ami removes his incapacity for all 
purposes whatever." 

, In a population like that of the United Kingdom, where the 
tainted character bears no reasonable proportion to the pure, policy 
might perhaps, render it advisable ^o distinguish, after the expiration 
of punishment, persons convicted of heinous offences, and to exclude 
them from many civil privileges, in order to preserve a moral 
ascendancy in the majority of the people. ITjis, however, is rendered 
unnecessary by our peculiar national policy. England throws off 
her tainted subjects, and secures for them an asylum where they 
may reform, and jwosper; while France, confining her criminals in 
her own natural limits,'familiarises her pehple to scenes of suffering 
iniquity, and by keeping up the continued public exposure of her 
ddfinquents, renders their fireiings callops, and their reformation im-» 
practicable. ‘ This system also tends to demoralise the national 
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fbaracter, and hence crime in France, according to Dupin, taken in. 
the aggregate, is greater in its enormity than in Engiand. From 
the British superior policy, we may attribute the wealth and resped- 
tability of the major part of the population here, who, pdth no<r 
(-scenes of life, have cherished new desires; and whose reformation 
has not been retarded by the chilling blast of scorn in the land pf 
their crime. The wisdom of our ancestors. Sir, having thus pro¬ 
vided for the moral reformation of their erring brethren, there can, I 
think, be no question, that they are fully en^tled, upon the broadest 
principle of Justice and expediency, to a participation in every law 
that has been established for the welfare of the people. This was 
the benevolent opinion of Governor Macquarie, who'always main¬ 
tained, " that no retrospect should, in any casg, be had to a man's 
having been a convictand however loudly the remission of sen¬ 
tences may be condemned, it can be shewn that the weialth and 
intelligence of the Colony, principally centre in the remnant of the 
men, or their descendants, who were liberated by that humane, 
and excellent Governor. 

It has been stated in evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, that Uie “ lower order of Emancipists are the most 
troublesome part of the population,” and by a convenient mode qf 
inuendo, an impression is.involuntarily created, that they are. more¬ 
over grossly wicked, and immoral. I have no hesitation in very 
unequivocally representing to you, that this opinion is erroneous; 
This traduced class, from the moment they become masters of their 
own exertions, are emulous of acquiring a respectability of character; 
and although it is stated, that, “ n«ne of them had bacomf wealthy 
dufingdthe Government of General Darling,” I am prepared to prove, 
and 1 fearlessly assert that, this fs 'another example of the deficient 
knowledge of the Colony, possessed by the person who spoke so 
roundly on the occasion; since, by the support and encouragement 
whicl\can always be commanded by industry and perseverance, many 
Expirees bave,^ in the course of the last few years, accumulated conn' 
siderable property, and are now in the enjoyment of that comfort 
which well-earned wealth,- and the cordial approval of tlleir liberal- 
minded countrymen, are so eminently calculated ^ bestow. If, 
taken on the whole, the standard of morals in Sydney be loose, and 
below that of liny market town in England (which 1 am induced in 
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a r^tive point of view to dispute), it cannot be -justly ascribed t«^ 
the prison popnlation alone, and certainly not to the Eatandpists, 
since the fearful influx of desperate adventurers, decayed and drunlnsi 
soldiers, female unfortunates, chiefly common street'Wdkers from 
Ae most popidous towns of the Mother Country, and other charae* 
ters of a like questionable utility, which the British Government ha» 
eoncdved it necessary and poUtic to let-loose upon our society (a 
much greater evil than the worst oi bur bad harvests), has added 
^ievottsly to the catalc^ue of human frailty, with which the Colony 
sufficiently abounded. His Majesty’s advisers, no doubt, intended 
by this measure to improve the moral condition of the people, but 
the event haS, 1 think, already disappointed such a hope, and sadly 
perplexed the local Government; since the inhabitants of. Sydney 
can distinguish more unbridled dissipation among the lower order of 
free Emigrants, than is apparent in any of the prison population; 
the instances among those who have become free after penal servi¬ 
tude, will be found, on enquiry, to be comparatively rare. 

It is true that most of the higher order of Emigrants maintain 
their lespectabiUty, although they form but a unit in the grand 
mass. It is also true that the Emancipists ho^ an equally exalted 
station in moral life; and balancing a given number of each body 
promiscuously select^—or viewing generally the state of publie 
morality in the Colony—it will be satisfactorily ascertained that 
esqterience and suffering have corrected, or modifled, vices and pro¬ 
pensities in the Expirees and Emancipists, which the Emigrants 
freely indulge in. It has been charged against the former, that they 
sire dissq^te in their domestic circles ; that they look upon lUarriage 
more as a convenience than an important and indissoluble bond in 
the. social -compact, reverting to' concubinage, and other immoral 
bournes-of'life, that either afford evidence of vicious levity or de¬ 
praved principle, with a proportionate indifference for public opi 
nion. Such chargeSj^in a general sense, as applied to the Emancipist 
hody, are most extravagant and tmjust. There are certainly instances 
(comparatively few, however,) where these observations might apply; 
but. Sir, they are not confined to this class idone, but extend to the 
highest of the ^migrants, by whom they are far more prevalent,— 
conducted more openly—and with greater indecency. Well may it 
be said, "• that pr<mtitutio» u very generalftintx th« lower orders 
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find apt and privileged professors in those to whom they are desired 
to look up for example, and who dwell, with extraordinary pathos, 
upon their own immaqulatc morality! 

" The Emancipists have never been appointed, of late, to sitiutions 
pnder the Government, nor to the Commission of the Peace, neither 
are they allowed to receive Grants of Land !” Notwithstanding this 
entii^ exclusion from all share in the favours of the Crown, which 
constitute the chief wealth of the Emigrants, who enjoy an extent of 
landed estate altogether inadequate to the ca^dtal at their comnaand; 
once separate them from the Emancipists, and 1 dare predict that 
they must become, in a majority of cases, actually dependant upon 
the bounty of the Government j for of what -avail wbuld unculti¬ 
vated forests prove to men who are not possessed of the means to. 
fall a gum-tree, or grow an acre of potatoes ? On the other hand, it 
is a well authenticated fact, that the lives of the Emancipists have 
been devoted to the improvement of the lands they possess; that 
they are either appropriated to pa^urage, or in the occupation of 
reclaimed husbandmen, with a progeny of fearless spirits, around 
them ready to repel aggression, and to preserve inviolate, for their 
own children, the free institutions inherited from their fathers. 

Shifting ground from the father, his family becomes mixed in the 
next observation of Mp. De la Condaminc (who was examined as a 
witness before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 1832),— 
“ there are in the Colony Emancipists of very considerable property, 
and considerable commercial intliience, but they are not associated 
with, or received into society by the respectable inhabitants and, 
moreover, that “ the children of Hmnncipists would not be. received 
iniot thejirst society.” —In so far, Sir, as this remark applies to the 
fathers, it may be briefly and jiistl^'answered, that years of unsullied 
integrity have produced from the reflecting and liberal Colonists, a 
total oblivion of the past; and although the Civil and Military. Au¬ 
thorities were, from the example and principle of the Governor, 
constrained to an irksome reserve; such a feeling had no existence 
in the minds of the free and. independent-Emigrants. If it were 
thus limited to the fathers, no degree of odium was ever considered 
as extending to their children. Indeed it was a fact perfectly noto¬ 
rious in the Colony, that during the contentions which so strongly 
distinguished the late Government, many of the most exalted mem- 
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bers of it would fain have courted the support tJf the children of 
some Emancipists, and would have considered themselves honoured 
by their friendship. If, however, Mr. Dc la Oondamine thus far de¬ 
rogate from the hereditary character and respectability of the young 
Australians, he nevertheless does full justice to their independent 
feelings; «nd when contrasted with the less manly sentime^ of 
his brother evidences, he carries the palm for candour. 

The Colonists are well aware. Sir, that the Government of General 
Darling appeared desirc^s of impressing it upon the minds of His 
Majesty’s Ministers that, the manifestation of a spirit of opposition 
to the then existing state of thipgs, and a wish for a different, more 
mixed, and independent administration of jiublic affairs, was not 
extensive, nor participated in the more opulent and influential of the 
Colonists 3 but the consequence of a determined hostility by a few 
disaffected and factious agitators. This was not by any means un- 
natund, because an extension of ch il privileges, and of privileges. 
Sir, in which the Emancipists would liave unquestionably partici¬ 
pated, must have disarmed the Government of much of its over¬ 
whelming authority—equalised the influence of the Colonists—and 
left the decision of aU points of public or private controversy, with 
the enactment of laws, to the sense of men whose nomination would 
not emanate from the Crown a result whk-h men, accustomed to 
the exclusive direction of the policy of the country, could not con- 
temidate without alarm. JJut I will assure you. Sir, and my assur¬ 
ance is fully corroborated by a Petition now, I believe, in progress 
of prc.sent.ation to the Imperial Parliament, bearing the signatures of 
upwards of 6,000 individuals, tfcat the sentiment is universal, and 
every order in the Colony appears to'feel that security and soUnd 
legislation, with an implicit conii&ence in the Government, must 
follow that measure which gives to the people a voice in the forma¬ 
tion of those laws they are called upon to obey. 

I am. Sir, induced to believe that an alarm prevails, lest the 
Emancipists should, upon some occasion of imminent danger, turn 
their influence into^the scale against tlie country, and acquire, under 
another dynasty, that importance which the British Government 
deems it expedient to deny them. A witness named Busby, to 
some points in whose evidence before the Committee of Parlia¬ 
ment 1 shall tjike the freedom of soliciting your attention', ex- 
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plicitly stiEdies, "‘that they” (the Emancipists), " have placed 
them,selves at the head of a party opposed to the Government, and 
regard with hatred every person who has avoided association vnth 
them." I believe I may safely say that, the Man who could make 
smch a statement, is not entitled to hatred, but a very different 
regard. This singular assertion is clearly levelled at the loyalty of 
the Emancipist; but you may rely. Sir, that the Crown possesses 
no class of subjects more loyal—none more attached*to the common 
interests of the community with whom they are associated, than this 
body. When a powerful portion of the Emigrants found it conve¬ 
nient, for their peculiar purposes, to insult the representative of 
Royalty, in the person of Governor Rligh, the Crown found a devo¬ 
tion and attachment to its service, from the former body, which was 
vainly demanded from the free Colonists. Had the Emancipists 
been supported in their resistance against open rebellion, the leaders 
of that commotion would have met the fate of felons, and expiated 
their traitorous designs on a publi<! scaffold. Success, however, 
made their treason lawful, and men, wdio in England would have been 
consigned to exemplary punishment, were here rewarded with lands, 
and taken into the especial favour of a Government which they had 
violently and disloyally assaulted. 

In addition to the abt»ve evidence of the loyalty of *thc Emanci¬ 
pists, I request your pcntsal of the following extrac t from the Official 
Gazette of the 19th September, 1829. 

" Wc have resided in this Colony nine years, and have seen much both of the* 
free and of the freed; and, since at tiiis critical juncture (the passing of the Jury 
Act) we feel ourselves called upon to give S solemn ai'<l conscientious opinion, we 
do most yncijui vocally declare our Kelief, that the infirmity of prepossession clings 
more to the class to which wc ourselves hKoTig, than to that of the Smaimpists." 

Can the most fastidious Emigrant point out a single instance 
where an Emancipist, or freed prisoner, sought to defraud the public 
by flying clandestinely from the Colony ? And if. Sir, the relative 
state of morals depended upon this view of the subject, or upon an 
honest attentioil to their eilgagements in plenary business, the 
calumniated Emancipist would stand eminently superior. Fraudu¬ 
lent bankruptcies, alas ! have in this Country been frequent, and 
that too among the higher Official Members of the Government, 
w'ho neverthclcsa still retained employment under the moral admi- 
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nistratioo yf General Darling. In fact, it might in a. manner be 
assunmd, that a previous determination to obtain money by every 
means, good, bad, or indifferent, has predominated in the minds of 
several individuals, who, in the hey-day of their prosperity, hardly 
descended to exchange common civilities with their more scrupulous 
neighbours. The possession of liberty, and a brisk, impudent ad¬ 
dress, are excellent acquirements in this heterogeneous Colony* par¬ 
ticularly when backed by a few pounds^ which rumour, with her 
many tongues, and a little gentlemanly necromancy, can soon mag¬ 
nify into thousands : and hence the “ honest reputation” for a brief 
season enjoyed by many a daring swindler, who, bankrupt at home, 
flies to the unsuspecting people of the Antipodes, among whom, by 
reason of his official name, or recommendation by official characters, 
be finds an extensive field for his speculative fraud. We thank God, 
Sir, such men have bad their day with us; and while the proud and 
sensitive sprout, " growing in his strength,” sneeringly tells the 
Emancipist, “ You, Sir, have been a convict !” well 'may he reply, 
" many there are who ought to be so—but none among us have 
been found so heartless—none so base—as to leave the orphan 
to perish, or a parent to curse the credulity that dazzled him to 
ruin !” 

The Emancipist, Sir, regards this Colony as his home. The 
Emigrant generally views it as his speculative field, and when inde¬ 
pendent of commercial or agricultural pursuits, contemplates his 
retirement to another land. To whom should then be given the 
greater encouragement ? To him who has the interest of the Co¬ 
lony, with the prosperity of his (descendants, at heart j or him, who 
merely preying upon its vitals, heeds not, when he has accomplished 
his aim, whether it exists merely ‘as a desart, or reign the Queen of 
the Southern World ? 

I am now. Sir, about to draw your jiarticular attention to the cir¬ 
cumstances attending the open turbulence and desperate demeanour 
of certain assigned convict servants in the employ of James Mudie, 
Esq. J.F., and his son-in-law, Mr. John Darnack} settlers on tbf 
River Hunter. Wilh the view of bringing the case fully under your 
notice, and as illustrating the question of Secondary Punishments, 

I shall beg leave to quote for your information a copy of the trials 
of these men before the Supreme ('rimintd Cohrt, ps they appeared 
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in‘the Sidney Gairalto—a journal which is admitted to take the 
lead of all otiiers here in copiousness and accuracy of reporting. 


" SulhlEME COURT, Monday, December 9. 

(*' Before the Chief Justice, and the usual Military Jury.) 

“ Anthony Hitchcock, rUrb Hath, John i^oole, James RUey, John Perry, David 
Jones «DA*Jdines Ryan, were indicted for stealing on the 5th November, 1833, in 
the dwelling-house of Mr. James Mudie, at Castle Forbes, in the District of 
Patrick's Plains, sundry articles, his property j one John Hart, an inmate therein, 
being put in bodily fear. 

” The Solicitor-General stated the case, and observed, that the aggravated cir¬ 
cumstances attending it, were such, that the Crown Officers had been induced to 
bring the prisoners thus early to trial, which would not otherwise have been done 
until February next. He invited the particular attention of the Jury to the case, 
as a conviction upon the present information, would subject the prisoners at the 
bar, to the extreme rigor of the law authorised by the Act of Council, 1 Ith Geo. IP. 
No. 10, which was re-enacted by the Local Ordinance, 2d HWiam IP. No. 10. 
After the leariied gentleman had detailed the circumstances, he proceeded te call 
witnesses in support of the information. 

“ John Hart being s,worn, dci>osed, that he is an assigned servant to Mr. John 
Lamack, at Major Mudie’s at Castle Forbes, Patrick’s Plains, Hunter's River ; 
knows the prisoners at the bar, they were all fellow-servants of mine; Poole, 
Ryan, and Riley, took the bush on the night of the 4th November last; they were 
absent on the morning of the 5th ; Perry absconded some time before the others; 
Hitchcock and Jones were sent to the lock-up some time previous, and sentenced 
12 months to an Iron Gang; they were sentenced on the 4th, and on the 5th tltey 
were taken away, by Samuel Cook, constable; knows a man named Parrott, he 
was also going to the Iron Gang, and was in charge with them; I saw them again 
about 12 o’clock the same day ; 1 was in the kitchen, and .saw some men running 
at the Imck part of the house; I ran out af!i. one of the men presented a gun at 
me. Aid (jpsired me to go in again; one of them snapped a piece at me : I can’t 
say. who it was; Poole, Jones, Riley afld'Ryan were there; the. other was a 
stranger; they ran into the house; I afterwards saw them come out with a double- 
barrelled gun, a fowling-piece, and a musket, which 1 am sure they did not take in 
with them; previous to this, 1 had seen a fowling-piece and a musket in Mr. 
Mudie’s room; I know a double-barrelled piece had been k^t in Mr. I.arnack’s 
room; 1 afterwards saw Mrs. Lamack and one of the female servants jumping out 
ol^e* dressing-room' window'; I saw Poole, Jones, and the stranger rush up to 
them from the house, and order Mrs. L. to stand, telling her that if she did not, 
they would blow out her brains; they were armed with guns; they compelled her 
to go into the kitchen, and stationed Riley^ at the door with Mr. L.’s double- 
barrelled piece; I afterwards saw Hitchcock bring the shearers from the bani to- 
'wards the provision store; he marched them down presenting a gun at them; I 
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did luit tee any ttne elae 1 1 aaw them put forcibly into tite store; and VeUltf toil 
pkced-over th«a; I wu in tite Idtchea which was t^po^, - and I couht-j^iii^ 
see, aa there were no udndowa, and the cases and deon were open{ Boole after¬ 
wards came out of the house to the kitchen, which is ^||cut 10 or 12 yards from 
the femner, and ordered me to deliver up the two pistols ;^told him I had not got 
them; he said if I did not deliver them up he would blow or^t my brains; fee 
searched the kitchen, and returned to the house; I saw Poolebring a chest of tea 
out, and pour Jlta contents into a bag; which was held open by Ryan; Hitchcofdc 
said there was not enough; Jones carried the bag in ^ain, and more tea was put 
in it; Poole took me into the house, and told me if I did not deliver up the am¬ 
munition'he would blow out my brains; he had a pistol; 1 was taken into the 
parlour, and saw Jones and the stranger; Jones was taking away some plate out of 
a drawer; he had an egg-stand; i told him it was of no use tor him to take it; 
Poole asked for the ammunition / I told him that they had got it; the stranger 
,8aid if I did not hold my noise, he would blow out my brains; he was armed with 
a fowling-piece; the plate was taken away, but I did not see by whom ; I returned 
* to the kitchen, being ordered there by Poole; Hitchcock was parading about the 
premises armed with a musket; 1 saw some flour brought out of the store and 
placed in the yard, also some pork; Jones took some pork out of the kitchen; 
Poole went into the dairy window, and Jones brought out a bucket of milk; when 
the tea was being brought out, Ryan' was stgpding outside by the door; Poole was 
inside; Mrs. Lamack was in the kitchen; the flour and pork came out of the pro¬ 
vision store; the other articles from the private store in the dwelling-house; it 
has but one door; it opens into the passage, which is a part of the bouse; they are 
both covered over; the plate was put into a bag t at first I was alarmed, but when 
I was taken into the parlour by Poole I was not; 1 could not prevent armed ihen 
from taking the plate; they took the tea and sugar, and put it on a black mare 
which was ordered outv>f the stable by Hitchcock ; the two horses were Iwought 
out by Ryan and Perry j Ryan got on the top of the black mare, and took the reins 
of the otbW in his hand; they were there three-quarters of an hour; they took 
the men out of the proWsion and put them in the wool stores; a bucket of milk 
and box of sugar they locked up; Mr/ L. and the rest were also locked up there; 
they afterwards brought up the night watchman and postboy, and lockeAui fill up 
together; they said they should leave a tehtry, and the first one that stirred for two 
hours, tiiey would blow out their bnuns; Riley told Mrs. Lamack, that ti»ey 
wished her fhther (Major Mudie) was at home, and they would settle him; they 
went away, and Perry staid about five minutes after the rest; in about a quarter 
of an hour, i got ou€ at the top of the store; and knocked the lock off the door, hut 
hearing a gun fired we all went in again; six of them were armed; Ryui hBi|La 
tomahawk, which contained a knife and a saw; 1 Heard one of the men^ My m 
would bring in Mr. Lamack'a bead, and stick it on a chimney; Phave no doubt of 
the identity of the prisoqos at the bar. 

**Cro8s-exan>ined by Mr.,Tberry—| have been three years an as^iaed senmat-to 
Mgjoi' Mudie; I am not yet entitled to my ticket, of leave^ but expect to get h^en 
due; I know that there are six or seven on the ftom due for tfadr tickets who iicto 
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ikA TeoaiTedrthan; 1 was not sent oat to this, Colony for pei^iBcy ^ I dhcdins 
tdUng Jew.' wiMt 1 owe the prisoners no grui^e; wig were good friends ^ the 
kitchen and wool stores are not a part of the dwelling*house; Castle Forbes is on 
the Hunter; .dihen I first saw Ryan he had the tomahawk in his hand; I saw%fae 
tea and sugar brought out of the passage door; I expect no reward for what I am 
sJying to>day; I^have had no conversation about a reward; 1 see the rations served 
out sometimes; they are sometimes pretty ffdr, and sometimes very bed; t£eie 
was a great deal of punishment about six Weeks ago. 

“ The Sioliifitor-General rose to object to this mode of cross examination; it was 
altogether irrelevant to the case before the Court, add he trusted that His Honor 
would restrain the learned Counsel for the defence from making such remarks. 

“ Mr. Thcrry persisted in bis right to elicit evidmee on this head, which would 
be of material benefit to his clients. 

“ The Chief Justice was loath to cramp the p1‘i8oners in their means of defence, 
but trusted that the learned Counsel would use discretion in proposing qriestions 
of a similar natpre to the last. He thought there was nothing yet asked which 
could be termed improper, but it was impossible for him to foresee to what ttie^ 
present questions coiA lead. . * 

" Mr. Rowe, who with Mr. Kdth sat at the tabid with the SoHcitor-GcneraJ, 
now rose to Support the arguments of that Officer, and was aliout to cite some of 
the Iraraed authorities in behalf of the objertion, when 

" The Cliief Justice enquired in what capacity the learned Gentleman was about 
to address the Court. 

“ Mr. Rowe said that hc.attended to assist the prosecution, at the instance of 
the prosecutor. v 

"Hie Chief Justice doubted whether he could hear Mr. Rowe in that capacity. 

“The Solicitor-General disclaimed, on the part of his learned colleague and 
himsdf, any intention to avail themselves of the professional assistance of cither of 
his learned friends. The Crown Officers had a duty to perform to the fcountry ; 
they had resolved on performing it, ufiaided, and the case now before %ie Court 
was in thdr entire management. 

" Mr. • Rowe again rose, but 

"The Chief Justice was decidedly of opinion that he cotdd not permit him to 
address the Court. He was enabled to ttatc from his own experience, that the 
Solicitor-General was perfectly competent for conducting the present prosecution, 
which he observed was instituted by the Crown, and not by a private ibdividual. 

- " Mr. Rowe begged to be allowed to state, that he appeared there on the autho¬ 
rity of the Attorney-General, by whom he was appointed as junior Counsel for the 
prosecution, and again requested to be heard. ^ 

“ T%e Solicitor-General did not intend any personal disrespect towards hie 
learned firim^ds, whose valuably asaistance he should feel happy ou any other occa¬ 
sion to ^ceive, but must again disdaim any professional jusistance cmdhe.paxt of 
the Crown, as the com was in his entire man^ement. At the same rime he ocdUld ’ 
be happy to attend to any .suggestion they might fed disposed to make..': * 

'^'ThaChlefJusrice. regretted-exceedingly that his attetdion had been arrested 
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from the toleBm enquirjr now pending—in enquticy ^ which the or>t(|ihM 
tium lix hnmin IWet wtSiijinterested, merdy for the sake of (teterminht^ proftilkmil 
ri^ht. He muit, once for all, mle that Mr. Rowe's addressing Couit wah 
irreguiar. The information was ex ffficio presented by the'Attomey<Oebhna, oh 
whose behalf the SolicitOT-Ckmeral appeared in Court to conduct tiie ease. Tl»t 
Crown Officer had already stated the case, and he could not dUoW^any other peraoh' 
to appear for the prosecution. 

“ Mr. 'nienir hoped that he mi^ht be permitted to conduct the piSsonen* deftnce 
in the manner he had alrmdy commenced in his crosB;exain)nation ot the hritneds. 
He contended it was necessary for the benefit of his climts, fot whom, is thMr 
advocate hie had a two-fold duty to perform—first, to establish t£[eir innocence. If 
practicable: and if not, to bring circumstances under the consideration of the 
Court, which would tend to extenuate the alleged guilt of <the prisoners, ami move 
the clemency of the Judge in their behalf. He thought this line of defence the 
more necessary, in consequence of the sanguinary local Act, with which they had 
been threatened—an Act which went to deprive them <rf their existence in forty, 
eight hpurs after conyiction, assuming that conviction wqyld follow the present 
investigation. * . 

*' nie Chief Justice decided that evidence to move tHe clemency of the Court, in 
the manner alluded to by the learned Counsel, was quite inadmissible. 

“ Cross-examined—1 did not hear any of ttie men complain of illness then; it 
was Tuesday the 5th November; I have seen the men working on the fiufo on a 
Sunday; 1 did not know the stranger, and I wa» always on good terms with the 
prisoners; 1 was not in fear from the prisoners when in the pariour; the stniigcr 
threatened me in the parlour. « 

“ Re-examined—^1 did not like to attacif the three armed men, and rescue' the 
plate. 

" George Frost was called for, but it appeared that he had not been supcEmaed, 
and was qpt in iattendance. < 

" Samuel Cook bring sworn, said, 1 am a constable at Patridc,’s nrifia; I recol¬ 
lect, on.thfi 5th of November, I had three prisoners ip charge: two are here—the 
prisoners Hitchcock and Jemes; the o^W was Samuri Powell; f .was to taka them 
to the Mrithmd Police, under a sentence of 12 months to an iron gang; about A mUe 
nd « half firom Castle Forbes five men* sifocked me, two with firelocka, telling me 
to stadd or they would shoot me; Poole, Perry, Ryan, and Riley were thm; the 
other I ifidnot know; it was he who spoke; he sniq)ped bis piece, Init itdid not 
go off; I had a pidtol, but did not think it prudent to resist; Giey dfearmed m^ 
and took the key from my pocket, and loosed the prisoners' chains; they took me 
into the bush and fastened me to a tree; they sat down about ten yards frorit i^e, 
and 1 bea^ them aay they would make a grand push; Faitott refosed to accotn- 
pany them, and they went away, leaving him secure^ w|th mb; ttiey had tw» gisiiS 
apod Uie piuol the^ tobh from me; when they left me tiiey went fas a dinetiai 'to<- 
wai^ Maitland; it was between ten and eleven o'cloek in the forenoo n of theMi 
of November. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Nicholir—Parrott refosed to go with the prisoamre,' and 
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Mtempted to panoads Ryan to itay«’witk the eonstable «n4iliiia,i>at he.ieid'Shwto 
iAvid to go beck; the other priaonen dht not tiueeteto Mm to my <kBo«lei^; 
Culte Forbee is in the district of Patrick'* Plains, at least I have '>Blwi^ heta^ 'H 
so called: I hi^ only been there since February; Maitland Town is about tonmty* 
five milee distant from Major Mudie's; I have read in the papers tost it is in toe 
*^(ystrict of Patrick's Plains. - . ' 

“Daniel Craddige being sworn, deposed, that he belongs-to the moufitedpotioe; 
that he acocmpaattd 'Mr. Robert Scott in'search of amifed party in kiovembet Bast; 
about five of oip* party caine up with tibe prisoners near Lamb's Valley, Mr. Reid's 
cattle station In the mountains; I saw three of them, and-ordered them to stond'; 
two of them gi^unded their arms, but one stood as if making ready to fire at me; 
1 fired at him; Mr. Scott passed over at the time; I turned my head, and Bering 
the men running in another direction lip the |oUy, I pursued them, and when 1 
came up with them I ordered them to stand, and they immediately grounded their 
arms; Jones and Perry were in the guUey ; the other, Hitchcock, was a little on 
the range; 1 only saw six men; the boy Ryan was afterwards found bonoealed in a 
riirub: the other three were in charge of Mr. Scott and his pgrty; I cannot identify 
them; -I found a frying-pan on the fire melting lead, a glue pot, some tea and sugar, 
four bags and six coats; we also found the arms now present when we took'them; 
they were among the party; also four waistcoats, some flour and beef in a, bag, rod 
one pair of stockings,- we marched the prisoners to Mritland, #bich is about eleven 
miles off; it was about sixteen or seventeen miles from Castle Forbes; it was on 
the ISth November, about eleven o’clock. ’’ 

“By Mr. Therry—►The prisoners gave themselves up without resistance: I have 
been four years in that district; *Castle Forbes is Mr. Lamack’s residence, and is 
generally called the district of Patrick's Plains, but I have also heurd it called in 
the (^strict of Maitland; 1 had but little conversation with the prisoners. 

“ By the Solicitor-General-—Lamb's Valley is in the district of Maitland. 
“Alexander Rood, overseer to Messrs. Robert and Helenus Scott, beipgswemi, 
deposed, that he went with the last witness in pursuit of the prisoners; their party 
(Ml horseback captured them, and the who^e of the prisoners with the wound^ 
imm were given in my charge; two policemen and five of our party conducted 
themVi Maitland; arid gave them up to the Police Magistrate there; the wounded 
‘ man was taken to an adjoining farm; the'prisoners went qdietiy; on the ground 
there was some melted lead iiea frying-pan, some lead made into slugs, tes,'sugar, 
a (Mrik contaitiing a smril quantity of rum, rod several other articles; the arms 
produced were taken from the prisoners, rod were charged; I marked the arms, 
but not the other property. 

j** By Mr. Therry—They marched to Maitirod very quietiy, rod behaved very 
wi^; I know but little of the district, having been there but four months; 1 did 
not hear them prsjse or dispr^ the place toey had left. . 

■i!‘ Robert Cut^on being sworn, stated that he is a constable at Maitiaold, that he 
blnught tile property produced, from Maitirod witii the prisoners, and tiuct it wbm 
given him by Riley, the chief constable there. 

" By Mr. Hierry—Did not know Hitchcoidc before. 
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Scott beini; Bwdm, depos^, a Mikg^sttAte of the Tenitory, 

and went in pdnuit of dn ateed parly of pridon^ on the l3th November limt> 
assisted by some black nal^es; we traced them to Mr. Ddtton’s, where ^ ’kotrd 
that seven men had robbed the place the evening before; we trA»d some fbotsthps, 
and about twelve o’clodk we -saw some smoke arising from a bush; we saw a men 
running down from sn« eminence, and we supposed him to be the sentinel; are* 
charged immediately,‘and I saw the mounted policeman (Cradd4;e) fire at some 
person onJ^e rocks; I saw three men running away; I dispaounted and followed; 
the three^ere in fron? of me, the centre man having'a li^iisk^ in his hand; I 
covered him, and commanded him again and again to lay down his arms; two did 
so; he would not, and I shot him; I then sprung towards the otHbr two, and bade 
them hold up their halfds, which they ^id; just then another policeman came up 
and my second overseer and one or two of my servants immediately afterwards; I 
then dismounted; I believe them to have been Riley, Perry, and the other man 
who was shot; he told me his name was James Henderson; neither Riley nor. 
Perry had guns; all the party called out to the prisoners to ground their arms; 
Hitchcock, and, 1 believe, Poole, were in custody of Craddige; afterwards, in 
galloping round the ravine, 1 discovered Ryan ; thei'e were six apprehended on that 
occasion, but 1 cannot say whether Perry vvas one of them; the others 1 con 
identify; after the men were in custody I collected the arms, and marked them; 
they are those pr&duccd; CaStle Forbes is Major Mudic’s residence; it is part of 
the estate of Patrick’s Plains. 

" John Larnack, being duly sworn, deposed, that he lives at Castle Forbes, which 
is in the district of Patrick’s Plains, Hunter’s River; he left his residence about 
ten o’clock on the morning of the 5th of November last; and, at his return, on the 
following day, he learnt that the house had been plundered of one double-barrelled 
fowling-piece, two single ditto, one musket, several silver table and tea siKmns and 
forks, and other articles; he identified the fowling-piece produced as his property, 
which he missed from his room on tliat occasion; the other articles produced 
belonged to Mr.Mudie, whose Christian name is James. 

» “ Cross-examined by Mr. Nichols—He always considered Castle Forbes to be in 
the district of Paterson’s Plains; khows so though only from common report; 
some of the prisoners were at work on the farm the day previous to tj^e ou.rage; 
he received a notice on Friday evening^'to produce a letter in his possession ad¬ 
dressed to the Principal Superintendent of Convicts by one of the prisoners; that 
letter he believes is now at Castle Forbes; thinks there was not suiBcient^ime 
since the wrving of the notice to obtain the letter. 

“The Solicitor-General objected to the witness being examined as to the purport 
of the letter, it being but secondary evidence, he should alsoltave felt it his duty 
to oppose the production of the letter itself, had it been forthcoming, on the ground 
of its being irrelevant to the question before the Court. 

“ The Chief Justice held the objection to be goo* 

“ Cross-examination con^ued—^The sideboard in which the plate waal contain^ 
was in the parlour of the dwelling-house; the private store is entered front a 
Covered passage, under the same roof as the dwelling-house [a plan of the house 
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-was banded up to by tbiQ witikeaa, who explained to Hia ^iionouit and 

afterwani^to tbe Jinsjr, the sita^oti aS tin paaaage lu^ ttoie roon] ; it «es from 
thia piij^jftore ^t the tea and eugar had been taken: he.miaaed^a conaiderable 
qi^ti^ of b^|i\relUTn home; iraa pie^ent vhen the priaoners were appre* 
ben^^, ^ saw fow!ing-.^bce produced taken from them; eannpt awear to 
ythe tea aind sugar.'. . , 

" Cros|.ezainlped by Mr. TherryT-There is no cc^mimicatlon mth any otliM 
part of the dyrelling'house from the passage in which the private store is situdted.. 

"John Hart.Mjtoall^ 1^the i^Ucitor-General-^KnowB the guns prcslaced to bif 
Mr. Mudi^s property, with the exception of one, which,il'Mr. Lamad^'s; they an 
the same as were taken by t^ piisonm at the bar, from Castle Torbes, on the 5th 
November last; he also identifiedof tbe-weanng appsprl before frie Court as 
belonging to Mr. Mudie.. 

“ This was the case for the prosecution. 

“ Mr. Therry, for the prisoners, submitted that there was no case to go to the 
Jury, on the following grounds:—First, that then was no evidence to prove that 
Castle Forbes was the’dwelling-house of James Mudie; secondly, that the Jdctu in 
quo was wrongly laid in the infonnation, there being in the Colony of New' South 
Wales no such district as Patrick’s Plains; thirdly, that it appeared by the evidence 
of the witness jQhn Hart, he waS not put in fear in the dwelling-house, but in a 
detached kitchen at Castle Forbes; and, fourthly, that the passage in which the 
private store-room was situated was covered, and not enclosed, so as to constitute 
it a part of the dwelling-house, accorl^ng to the meaning of the statute. 

" The Court ovor-ruled the objections. 

" The prisoners being called on for their defence, severally urged in their behalf 
the bad treatment they had experienced at Castle Forbes, both from Mr. Mddie 
and the witness Lamadk. 

" Poole stated that he had written a complaint to the Principal Superintendent 
of Convicts of the bad treatment he had received, which had been intercepted by 
Mr. Lamack, and kept back. The provisions they received were of very bad and 
unwholeseme quality, and deficient in weight. The punishment on .the farm was 
frequent and severe, and both Miyor Mudi%and Mt. Lan^k frequently beat the 
assigi)pd servants. 

" In sup^rt of the second objection, .,’rhmTy called Samuel Augustus Perry, 
Esq., who being sworn, deposed, that he is Deputy Surveyor General of New South 
Wales, and'that it b the duty of the Surveyor Genteral to apportion the several db- 
tricts of the Colony. The chart npyr^roduced b the Government Official Map. 

" The Solicitor-General objected to the chart being received in evidence, on the 
ground that it was a compilation from the field charts of the Surveyors, and there¬ 
fore but secondary testimony. 

“ The Court held the chart, as the Official Hap, to be good evidence. 

" Examination continued—I should say, from perusing the chart, that Cai^e 
Fortes b situated in the parish of Whittington, county of Northumberland, and 
district of Hunter’s River. 

" By the Court—If it were called, howcwr, the district of Patrick’s Plains, I 
ahoul^know it. 
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The prisoners bein^ ariced if they had any oQier witnesses to examine, 

" Mr. Therry observed, that he bad witnesses in atfendanee, but their evidence 
being wholly upon the point which hdd been over-ruled by tire Court, he should 
refrain from calling them. He‘ hoped, however, lhat the Hmguhuuy local law 
threatened by the Solicitor-General, would not be enforced in the event of tiie 
conviction of the prisoners, as the system of defence he had o%red, although over¬ 
ruled by the. Court, might be made the subject of representation ii^.anoth^ quarter, 
and the prisoners ultimately reap the benefit of it. He was sorry to see that there 
was a detutmination on the part of the oppeoite side tq chiidc this enquiry; they 
ought .to have been anxious to meet it. 

“ The Chief Justice proceeded to sum up the evidence, and remarked that the 
line of defence adopted, by the prisoners was altogether inadmissible. Our limits 
will not allow us to follow His Honour through his luminous charge to the Jury, 
who, after a short deliberation, pronounced a verdict of against ali the pri¬ 
soners. ' , 

“ The prisoners were remanded, and were directed to be brought to trial to¬ 
morrow on a second indictment. 


“ Tuesday, December 10.— (Before the Chief Justice and a Military Jury.) 

“ Anthony Hitchcock, alias Hath, and John Pottle, were indicted for maliciously 
shooting at Mr. John Lamack, at Castle Forbes, in the district of Patrick’s Plains, 
on the 5th November last, with intent to kill and murder him; and James Riley, 
John Perry, David Jones, and James Ryan, for counselling, aiding, and abetting the 
said two first-named prisoners in the commission of the said felony. A second 
count charged the offence with having been committed with intent to do the said 
John Lamack some grievous ixwiily harm. 

. “ The Solicitor-General stated the case, and called John lAirnack, who being duly 
sworn, said, 1 reside at Castle Forbes, in the district of Patrick’s Plains, Hunter’s 
River; it is the residence of Miyor Mudie; on the morning of the 5th Novcmi)cr 
last, I went to the river to superintend sheep-vrashin'g; between 12 attd 1 o’clock 

I heard a voice exclaiming, ‘ come out of the water every b - y one of you, tnr we'll 

Idow your b——y brains out on looking behind, 1 saw three men advancing to¬ 
wards me with guns presented; some others were at a short distance, appn.rently 
with the intention of intercepting should 1 escape from the other three; 
Hitchcock and Poole were two of the former number, and Hitchcodc called out. 
' that if was no use of thinking to make my escape, he would take good care I shauhi 

never take another nuin to Court;’ they were about 10 or 12 yards off w’hori this 

* 

took place; there was a general call from the prisoners (Hitchcock and Poote) to 
the washers to get out of the way, as I stood between them and the prisoners, 
fearing I suppose that the shot from‘the latter would be likely to take effect upon 
the fo^er; I jumped into the river among the washers, and told them to stand by 
me, as I was certain the prisoners would not fire for fear of hurting them; finding 
the prisoners stall pursuing, I made the best of my way to the opposite ride of the 
river ; on turning my head round, 1 saw Hitchcock levelling his piece at me, and 
soon after 1 heard a shot fired, and on again looking round, I perceived Hitchcock 
to be enveloped in smoke; 1 have not the least doubt that it was the prisoner 
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Uitchcock who fired at*tne; he etdied outAo the washers, saying,' why did you mC 
get out of my way, i wouhl haoe that helm.' There was.a general ery among the 

party coming down^to me of ‘ shoet the ft .. r;* Poole,called out, ‘fire 'again. I'll 

take care you akaU never get anothet'man flogged,' md immediately a second shot 
was fired; 1 just then |^ing out of the water, on the 'opposite side of fhA 
river; I could not perceive who fired the second time; Hitchcock and Poole now 
cried out, 'flre aga^, leVt foUow him ; an.answer was made,s( no,- take care cf ymtr 
ammunition, hefs alnuigt finished I heard the voices of Riley, Peny, and Ryan, 
and saw the laai^ltanuift prisoneri who called out ‘ settle hinst ■. 

“ By the Court—^He was drrased in a white shirt and trowsers; I had not seen 
him before; on that morning he bad been reported to me as having absconded on 
the night before; 1 do not^fecc^ect heating the voiceo# Jones, or seeing him 
on that occasion ; they were all assigned servants at Castle Forbes; Ryan, Riley, 
and Poole had absconded the night previous to this—Perry about ten days before; 

I had seen Uitchcock and Poole pass that morning on the road to an iron-gang, in 
charge of a constable; I had twelve or fourteen men with me w'ashing sheep; 
there are three of them in attendance here to-day; I made the best of my way' 
to Mr. Dangar’s farm, and returned to Castle Forbes on the following day; On my 
return there I found that three guns had been taken away from the house since I 
^ad left it; when I left them, they were loaded with powder and buck-shot; had 
such shot have hit me at the distance I stood from the prisoners when they- fired, 
it would have been likely to have killed me; 1 could kill a kangaroo with it at that 
distance; the shotis about the size of'a field pea; Hitchcock was about ten yards 
from me when he fired; none of the shot hit me; I saw the shot froili the second 
fire ftill about eighteen inches or two feet from me in the sand; the first shot 
seemed to fall jusfby my side in the Water; they scattered; whfflf the second shot 
was fired, I should think the prisoners were about'twenty yards from me; I am 
quite satisfied that, at that distance, the guns which 1 had seen charged would kill 
a kangaroo.; 1 think that they might also have kiljed a human being. 

“ Cross-examined by Mr. Therry—^This was on a Tuesday ; it is not customary 
to read prayers to the assigned servants at Castle Forbes on a Sunday; it was done 
about a twelvemonth ago, but the ■ parties strr.iing horeless about it, the practice 
has begn discontinued; either Hitchcock was a very liad shot, or be must not have 
intended toliit me, as he could not well have missed me at ten yards distance; 1 
cannot say what might have been his intention;*!.was certainly very much 
frightened; I think I spoke about the shot when before the Bench of Magistrates. 

" Mr. Therry ddled for the deposition of this witness, taken at the Police Office 
on commitment of the prisoners. 

" The Chief Justice wfis of opinion that the-learned Gentleman could not tlcmand 
that document a» a right; it was optional with the Crown Officer to grant it. If, 
however; there was any apparent contradiction in the deposition, it could be handed 
up to the Bench, afid the Court would take notice of it fai its charge to the Jury. ■ 

" The Solicitor-General declined furnishing Mr. Therry with the deposition. 

" Cross-examination continued—My back was towards the prisoners when the 
second shot was fired; 1 supposed from what the prisoners both said and did, they 
intended to kiU me; 1 think the prisoners have MI been flogged at Castle Forbes. 
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“The Solicitor-GenerBl rase to object to this mode of •cross-examination; he 
thought this point had been decided by the Court on the tfhd which took place 
yesterday; he Mt convinced that the learned Counsel for the d^ence acted at the 
suggestion and under the advice of some person not before the Court, but he 
resisted such a line of defence as irregular. ' ^ 

'! Mr. Thcrry denied the imputation of the Solicitor-General with great warmth; 
he called upon that sfficer for an explanation; be appeared there as advocate for 
the prisoners at the bar, by whom alone he was instructed as to the particulars of 
defence. Xn his professional capacity he would listen to the suggestion of no 
person whatever; and he indignantly repelled the insinuation thrown out of acting 
for political purposes at the instance of some one behind the curtain. 

** The' Court was of opinion it could not call upon the Solicitor-General to enter 
into the explanation sought for; this learned Judge had heard and lamented'the 
expression alluded to; he considered it an unguarded one, but hoped it would rest 
there. 

“ Cross-examination continued—I did not affix any particular meaning to the 
words made use of by the* prisoners respecting their preventing my ever getting 
another man flogged, except what I have before stated; 1 did not charge the 
fowling-piece with duck, but buck shot; 1 am not aware of having before stated 
the transaction differently; 1 heard Riley’s voice; 1 should not be apt to miss a 
man at the distance of ten yards; what I have stated as having dropt in the water 
and sand, might have been either peas or pebbles. 

“ John Sawyer, being sworn, deposed—I am a Crown prisoner; I was assigned 
to Dr. Rutherford; he is gone to Europe; I do not know whether I am lent or 
transferred to Major Mudic; I was sheep-washing at Castle Forbes on the .5th No¬ 
vember ; I was ih the water; I saw live men coming towards our party; there 
might have been more; the prisoners Hitchcock, Poole, Riley, and Perry were 
there ; the other man I did not know; the first 1 saw was Hitchcock, getting over 
the fence, on the top of the bank; he had a gun in his hand; he said to Mr. 
Lamack, ' Come out of that, you villain, and stand back, you men Mr. I., jumped 
into the river among the washers; Hitchcock levelled his gun at Mr. L. and flred ; 
he then swung his hand in a great passion, and said to the washers, ‘ Why did not 
you get out of the way ?’ Poole next presented his piece at Mr. I,, and fire.d from 
the fence, saying, ‘ You villain. I’ll make you rememljer your flogging; 1 will, you 
tyrantRiley said to one of the washers, nick-named Darby, ‘ I’ve a good mind to 
come dowm and blow out your brains, I have, you villiun ;’ Mr. L. was moving on 
towards the other side of the river; 1 did not see the third shot fired, but it took 
place immediately after the second ; 1 did not know whether there was any shot in 
the guns; when going away, Riley said that any {icrson who should move up the 
bank for the space of two hours would have his brains blown out; I neither saw 
Jones nor Ryan .; it was a high bank on which the prisoners were; 1 could sec 
them plainly from where I stood, which was close to the water's edge; there was 
a fence on the top of the bank. 

“Cross-examined by Mr. Therry—Hitchcock was fifty yards from Mr. Lamack 
when he flred; it might be a little more ; I would not believe a man saying it was 
only ten yards; I cannot say whether there was any shot in the gun; 1 4 lid not 
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untlerstand what the prisoners meant by fioggiqg; there was nothing to hinder 
them if they had liked to follow Mr. La^ack over tte river; I have not a ticket of 
leave; 1 am a ploughman. 

" Re-examined by the Solicitor-Genei^—There are three feet in a yard j Hitch- • 
cock was not near the water’s edge when he fired; 1 could not observe whether 
there was any shot in the guns; Poole must have been nearly seventy yards off. 
when he fired at. Mr. .Lamack. 

“ By the Court—Hitchcock must have been full fifty yards distant Mr. 
Larnack when he fired. 

" Mr. Therry rose to request that. Mr. Lamack, who, after having given his 
evidence, had taken his seat next to the Solicitor-General, .be directed to leave the 
Court. He made this request at the suggestion of one of the prisoners, who bad a. 
motive for doing so. 

"The Solicitor-General thought that the application just made could not be 
granted, unless it were the intention of the opposite side to put Mr. Larnack into 
the witness box. 

“ The Chief Justice stud, it was perhaps carrying the rule farther than was usual, 
yet he would direct the application to be complied with. In that Court there was 
no respect of persons. [Mr. Larnack accordingly retired.] 

“ Samuel Marsden, being sworn, said—I am an assigned servant to Mr. Lamack, 
ac Castle Forbes; on the .“ith November last I was sheep-washing there ;■ I suddenly 
heard a voice say, ‘ Stand every man of you in the waterit said to Mr. Lamack, 

' Come up here, you villain, you tyraAt;’ Mr. Larnack Jumped into the river 
behind some of the washers; Mr. Larnack was now crossing the river, and Hitch¬ 
cock fired at him; he w as alxiut twenty or thirty yards from hinv; after he had 
fired he appeared very angry, and, turning round to his party, said, ‘ Fire away, 

you b —. rs1 saw a strange man fire, who is nut here; I .heard the third shot, 

but did not see ^|||||f fired it; I did not see any one fire from the.l^nce; 1 heard 
Hitchcock say, asLamack was crossing the river,' Let’s foUuw the b—r and 
finish him—it will be no worseI saw Riley with a pistol; he called out to 
Darby, ' I’ve a good rnind to blow your b——y old head offthe other replied. 

What for?" to which Riley answered, ' Becaus^^ you are a b- y old rogue;’ I 

saw thAc Hitchcock, Riley, Perry, and Ryan; Poofe must have been there; I 
heard him say, ‘ You’ll flog me, you b- 1 \ I’h learn you to flog.’ 

" Cross-examined by Mr. Therry—Hitchcock might be about twenty or thirty 
yards off when he fired at Mr. Lamack j there had been a great deal of flogging at 
Castle Forbes; 1 have been flogged there myself; I heard three shots; I do not 
know whether the guiw'were shotted or not; if the prisoners had liked, 1 tliink 
they might have followed Mr. Lamack across the water and caught him; Hitch¬ 
cock said, ‘ Let’s follow,’ but did not do so. 

"William WUson being sworn, deposed as follows—^1 am an assigned servant.^ ' 
Mt^r. Mudie, at Castle Forbes; I was sheep-washing there iii Noveodier last; 1 

heard a voice say, ' Come up here, you scoundrel; turning my head, 1 saw Hitch- 

1/ - * 

cock on the other side of the fence; he had a gun in his hand; he presented it at 
Mr. Liumack, who was in the river, and fired; 1 did not see any shot; I afterwards 
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faw Poole fire a shot firo'nil^e fence; he seemed to life ^ plx. Larnack, vfhb liad 
then nearly arKv^ at the Ofjy>OBite aide of Ihe river; Po<]j|j|^'ai^";1iefore he fired, 
'I’ll learn yoii'fe flo^Hitchcock was twenty-five yards the river when he 
fired ; I. saw Hitchbb^, Poole, Perry, and Riley thiefe; there was anoliter mUi at 
some distance, w^iin I took to be Jones;'lEnt as I tfd hot see Him distinctly, I will 
hot swear it was him; I said before the Magistrates same as I say now. ‘ 

“ Cross-examined by Mr. Therry—saw Hitchoia^’ilfe’[towards the river; I 
heard t^ expression .nude use of by the prisoners tespecting flog^fisg; there had 
■been a grta£ deal of it at Castle Forbes ; I thought it allufied to that; the prisoners 
did not follow Mr. Larnack across the river, which th^ might have done if they 
had diked. 

" ite-examined by the Solicitor-General—By not followmg Mr. Larnack, I htap- 
pose the prisoners had no intention of doing any harm to him. 

' “ John Hart, ‘being sworn, said—1 am an assigned servant to Mr. Larnack, at 
Castle Forbes; 1 saw all the prisoners at the bar at Castle Forbes on the Sth'No- 
vember last; they rushed into the house, and took three guns out of it; I did not 
see them'charged , the last time, but I have on former occasions seen them loaded 
with small bird shot; I never saw them charged with buck sh^; 1 heard Riley 
say to Mrs. Lamark, they were going down the river to settle her husband; neither 
of the other prisoners were present at the time; t heard onp of the party say they, 
would bringi^in Lamack’s head, and stick it on a chimney; they were three quarters 
of an hour on the premises, and when they went away they locked up every one in 
a store; in about twenty minutes after they had gone, I heard the report of a gun; 
it appeared to be at some'distance. 

"Cross-examined by Mr. Nichols—I heard only one gun;'does not know in 
what direction; does not know whether the guns were loaded when taken by the 
prisoners. 

"Alexandei^ood being sworn, ssdd —am ovmi^l;o Robert Scotl, Esq^ and 
went in punuit of some armed bushrangers in Nbvemher Ixs^ was present when 
the prisoners were apprehended; they were given in charge to me, with the arms 
found on them ; the arms now produced afe the same; they arc two double-bar- 
relied gunp, fo^r single ditto, one musket, and ^o phdols. 

. "^Cross-exaUuned.by Mr. Therry—^The piwners behaved well after being taken. 
" Mrl George Spaiiil being sworn, kud—1 live at Ruiduun, Patrick's Pl ains • was 
present when the prisonm were apprehended in Lamb’s Valley on the' 13th No¬ 
vember last; 1 heard Hrahcock say, in presence of the rest of the prisbnera, that 
he had taken a good aim at Lamack’s head, but missed the b** " '- ' -u»: ' * 

" Cross-examined by Mr. Therry—Mr. Flood and several others were jlfesent 
when Hitc^icock said this ; they m^iht also have heard it; 1 have no Mehdlyfieding 
toward the prisopers. ‘ 

Lom^ recalled' by the ^licitor-GeneiwI—The three guns produced were 
loaded with buck-shot a few days previous to their being, taken away llbm ISastle 
I'orbea; if can .swear thqy were charged on the eroning of fte '4th'^ov^ber 
laat. , ' ■ ' , . “ • ^ 

"Crbss-naminCd by Mr. T^eirry—I liive hcaid w&t was stated'by another 
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^vitness, and I still p^Jist in my former j^datement a| to tHe shot lUling near me, 
and th^ dutaaee £ro^ yrhich I was fired at, 

" John Hart recafied by toe Solicitor-General—^tliie three produced were 
taken by the prisoners &om Castle Forbes, on the Sth November lastI don’t 
know whether Jones was present wheii^toe threat was made reaping Mr. Larnack’s 
head, 

** This was the fn^the prosecution. 

“ Mr. Tharry begged to subnut for the consideration of top Court, that there 
was no evidence affecting the prisoner Jones on which it would be necessary to 
place him on his defence. 

■ " The Chief Justice observed, that although the degree of proof against the pri¬ 
soner Jones was very slight, yet the Court would exercise its discretion in dis¬ 
charging him in this stage of the proceedings, as it might enable the other prisonm 
to examine him in their behalf. He would therefore put the case to the Jury on 
its merits, remarking, however, on the deficiency of evidence as affecting the pri¬ 
soner Jones. 

“ On being called on for their defence, 

“ Tlie prisoner Hitchcock first addressed the Court; he said, the evidence of the 
witness Spark wa.v utterly false; the treatment he had received at Castle Forbes 
was harsh in the extreme; he had been several years in the Colony, and while in 
the employment of the Crown had been so fortunate as to gain the esteem of his 
superiors, by whom he was placed in a situation of trust and responsibility; he 
had been employed in, and had charge of the Post-Office in Newcastle; for a 
knowledge of his general character he would call upon a gentleman in Court, 
whose testimony he was sure was proudly alwve comparison with any of the wit¬ 
nesses who had sworn against him. 

“ The gentleman alluded to, Ensign Zouch, one of the Jury, wm here sworn, and 
stated that he had known Hitchcock for about six months, v^en at Newcastle 
Post-OflSce; from the situation of his quarters there, which were immediately over 
toe prisoner’s, he was enabled to state of him, that he was a quiet and well-be¬ 
haved trustworthy man, and one not likely to be guilty of such an outrage as that 
for which he was now on <his trial. 

Hitcl^fock went on to state, that it was to the unfortunate drcumstance of his 
being assigned to the service of Major IVkid? -, he attributed all his subsequent mis¬ 
fortune and present unhappiness; he had been in the possession of an exemplary 
character before he went to Major Mudie; he had sinix been repeatedly flogged, by 
which, and by the unwholesome food he had subsisted on, his health had beqn 
ruined, and life itsHf rendered burthensome; he had been sentenced to an iron- 
gang for an offence of which he knew nothing. The witnesses who swore against 
him niade their depositions before toe Magistrates in private. No confronting 
with the accused was permiltod, nor was any defence called for. Whatever pu¬ 
nishment \w threatened by toe master-to his servant, was sure to be inflicted by 
toe ff^h, and this was the way in which justice was administered on the Hunter. 
■If they refused to labour on a Sunday, flog^g was threatened, and as surely giVen. 
Servants who had for months been due for tickets of leave, had been refused their 





indulgwce, and, if at all imptiitonate, a flc^^g bestowed’' rendered future uppii* 
cation unnecessary. Ifthe’Couirt would but their barejbacks, it would see 

that their statemmt was no^ exaggerated. 

The prisoner Poole^ad only to re>eeho what Idte^ last prisoner had stated. Bad 
treatment by Messrs. Mudie and Lamackiutd bro^ht them to the ignoiednious 
fate to which they were about to be consigned. While at Castle Forbes, he had 
aidhessed a letter to the Prindpal Superintendent of CObvie^fll well as to the 
Director of Public. VfoihJil^ complaining of tMs bad .||^tmeat. If ^ had been 
found on enquiry that his statement was false or un^nded, could have been 
summarily punished, but his representations had been intercept by Mr. L. and 
kept bajk. He was aware that any thing they could urge in thdir behalf would be 
of but Uttie avail-Hhcir doom was fixed; but he solemnly implored the Judge to 
cause an enquiry to be set on foot respecting the treatment of assigned servants at 
Mqjor Mudie’s, in order to prevent others from .being forced into the unhsqipy 
situation in which they were then placed. 

*' The other prisoners severally concurred in the sentiments expressed by the two 
first-named prisoners. 

" Mr. Thcrry only rose to say that he had witnesses in attendance on behalf of 
the prisoners; but the evidence he should offer through them having been held 
untenable, he must bow to t^e decision of the Court, in whose hands he must now 
leave the case of his clients. 

" The Chief Justice commenced his charge by directing the Jury entirely to dis¬ 
miss from their minds the line of defence adopted by the prisoners at the bar. His 
Honor observed, that resistance by violence, such as was imputed to the prisoners, 
of any grievance, whether real or imaginary, was not tolerated by the law. The 
learned Judge then^i^mmed up the evidence, commenting upon it as lie proceeded 
with his usual perapIctAty. " 

" The evidenUt! ag^nst Jones, His Honor remarked, wia of a very trifling nature, 
but it was fhrthe Jury to decide whether all, or any oftteiprisoners were gudty or 
not guilty upon the’lnformation before the Court, y ■ 

" The Jury, after a short deliberation, returned a verdict of Guilty against all the 
prisoners, except Jones, whom they acfiuitted... 

*' The prisoneff iM^ again arraigned on a c^litcd charge, to which they, scvcfally 
pleaded gutlfy; 

“ Hitchcock observed, as it had been intimated to them that the rime allotted for. 
their existence would be very short,, and two rapital convictions being:JLir^y 
recorded against them, they thought it unavailing to protract the present investi¬ 
gation ; they were noW only anxious to seek religious consolation, and prepue 
themselves for that great change which so shortly awaited them, but for which, he 
prayed that a longer day than as intimated would be panted. . 

" The Solicitor-General, commiserating the situatidla of the unhappy prisoners at 
the bar, would not present against them the other iiiformations on the files of the 
Court; neither would he pray judgment against them under the |irori8ioi^ of the 
local Act for the suppression of bushranging and robbery. 

Mr. Therry hoped that as there was anotW tribunal befota'which' the plea of 
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mtrcy might be raisecf/ mui the extenuKting cucuzaMtances of thepriBonen’ case 
meet with due. ^lentioa, that tine Court would • be pleased to dmct the stay in 
town for two or three days of the wllaiessea whom he had unsi^ipessfiilly endear 
voored to produce in Court; otherwise they would be returned to the interioriof 
the country immediately, by o^hich he^Ould be entirely (feprired of the ben^t of 
their testimony, even Where it could oiily be available. 

" The Chief Justice said undoubtedly there was another tribunal where the j^ea 
of mercy ndg^t be raised, ead it was also comprtent fcn^Huit tribunal to grant the 
remedy for which the learned Counsel applied. It was. not in the province of .the 
Court to interferc/snd he could make no order vnth respect to .the application juat 
made. 

“Ute Solicitor-General would now perform the painful part of his duty, in 
praying the judgment of the Court upon the prisoners at the bar. 

" Proclamation having been made, '• 

Hie Chief Justice addressed the prisoners. They had all^itwitfa the exception 
of one^ been convicted of two capital Monies, and they had just pleaded guilty to a 
third capital indictment. Independent of this, their crime involved that of open 
rebellion against their master. His Honor, after a very pathetic address, passeiion 
the prisonen the awful sentence of the law, directing them to be executed at such 
time and place aa His Excellency the Govmmor should be pleased to appoint.” 


The detemditiation of the Executive Council respecting the fate of 
these men, will be seen by the following Extract from the Sydney 
Gazette of the 2j,st December, 1833. 

“The two principals in the late outrages at Hunter’sRiVljllliJ^IMicock and Poole, 
were,'forwarded to MaitlMlid, by the steamer SopAia Jdn«f.v^^^|[|DJirs^y evening 
(December 19),^ suffec^Sibiextreme penalty of the law this morUiag, at the scene 
of thidr depredations. The same awful result awaits three of btbex prisoners, 
at the usual place of execution in Sydney, this morning vie. Riley^%sny, and Ryan. 
With respect to the last named prisoner, vA' think that theExecu^ve Government 
wouM do^wcll to interpose the Royal clemency in his 'behalf,i$|gld^.8pare a human 
Mfc, which we think is not imperativelyOcai.V-i on to be offered up at the Arine of 
justice. Let it be remembered that this prisoner ism n>®rc boy, some sixteen or 
seventeen yean of age; and, although we would hot place implicit credence on 
the Statements made by some of the other prisoners when receiving sentence, yet 
we would urge the extreme probability that the lad was in a great degree incited to 
join his associates by the inducements their greater experience in crime enabled 
them to lay before him. We hope, therefore, that his case may be considered a fit 
one for the exercise of mercy.^- - 

Ibe whole of these five jptieoners were executed. The other 
fjones) wns t^sported to Norfolk Island for life. 

1 will make no further comment upon these extraordic^ trials. 
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than to expresB my oonSal t^proval of tbe pmipf^ingsi of the Com¬ 
mission of Snqniry^ ondiff Messrs. Hm&ett oad Hdy^ 'which suc¬ 
ceeded them pand my sense 'of its imSsp^sable necessity. If the 
whole of the aH^Bt^ns of these unforttmate men w«e not substan¬ 
tiated, ;en<n^ wasi unijnestionably proved, to exhibit a ddiberate 
system of maltreatmeoti inconsisteht with that ordinal benevolence 
of disposition enjoyld' by the Government, and which theJmost de¬ 
graded of the hnmah species, wonM not'calmly have .endured, if the 
mearo of redresi, by any alternative, hovrever desperate, were 'within 
' their reach. The Governor, in. communicating his opinion upoat the 
result of this impiartial investi^tion, speaks with a degree of tui¬ 
tion, to .which there was no occasion to resort. His Excdlency’s 
pfdhation of some features in the case, amounts at best to a negative 
sort approval, which sensible men consider, as breathing the most 
.ir<mical spirit of condemnation. The Governor censures the inat¬ 
tention of Messrs. Mudie and I/amack, to the quantity and quality 
of provisions furnished their assigned servants; and' the Colonial 
Secretary, by direction of His ExceUency, pointedly alludes to the 
misconduct of the latter in the following terms :— 

“ I am dim:ted to observe, that his Excellency cannot but consider the conduct 
of Mr. l^amack as imprudent in striki^ assigned servants, for the punishment of 
whose misconduct the law has sufficiently provided: and in bringing David Jones 
before the Bench atPsjkrick’s Plains, upon the 21st October last, a charge of 
neglect wMch he established by his own evidence; and .bni^ng afterwards the 
same person forward'^a second time, on the same day. for the si^e offence, which 
was estaUialied by a man named Brampton, so as to obtain TWO sentences of fifty 
lashes eachi'J^^d^amack adopted an unwarrantable and uiyustifiable proceeding.” 

This spcd^te volumes of the Opinion the Government has formed 
of the meritf of Mr. Larnack upon the occasion ; with reft rent^ to 
Major Mudie-^ 

"The Governor ia called ujSon” (says the same letter) *' to notice the coadiict of 
Mr. Mudie, in requiring Nagle to go on Sunday for a winnowing machine, and 
subsequently bringing him to the Bench, to be piinished for refusal; in doing 

which, he acted in a manner wholly unjustifiable! I !*’ 

«■ 

Why the Governor should have confined his just ednsure to these, 
acts alone^ 1 am at loss to conceive; when'there are so many otl]^ 
of ten times greater .raormity, which 1 shall subnut to your conside¬ 
ration. 

General Bourke has acquitted him of the charges of tyranny and 
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oppression, which ‘the men ^vho were made, Agasut liim: 

but the GoTereor oensuret<(aad prop^lj&ho) botb hie. eonduct and 
that of hk fion>in4awv in iiiraing and inanffidmit prdviaions/id 

(hffi^ent tim^ to theit ,n^ i >>Andparticulaiij’ for ha^dng proctiied 
the punishm^t of a prisoner^, nam^ Nagle, for refusing to labonr 
on the Saldntb.''With regard ta the .akvants who proved»die 
charges^ part, ag^st the JNdkjor> he complies bitterly that, thdr 
evidence should have teen Reived at all; and points trium^iantly 
te some others, his servants, who, he says, are good men, because 
thq|[. speak pther partially of his equivocal treatment. The'ieaaon 
which induces them, however, to sound his prmse is obvious they 
are destined , ta remain in his service, and it is no difficult mm:,ter to 
discover their motive in glossing over his unwanhntable behaviour. 
It is not likely they wbuld seek to aggravate their crue^ treatment 
by exposing the author of it, but rather endeavour to soften his 
obdurate feelings by that false praise, to which the most ignorant 
men know dint weak and cruel minds are susceptible. 

When it became apparent that the Governor would direct an in> 
quisitorial proceeding, respecting the causes that produced so' serious 
a convulsion on his particular farm ; Mr. Mudie wrote to the Colo¬ 
nial Seeretary, desiring that particular men should be removed from 
Ips employment as insubordinate, and their places supplied by others 
of more accommpdating and docile habits, liiis, at first sight, ap- 
pe^U'^ ^ other ‘ occasion would have 

bee»i probably sanctioned'without much deliberadouj but the Go¬ 
vernor wisely paused. He could perceive a covert purpose, and 
what was it } That the writer ffiight, in the aatidpated enquiry, 
thruwsdoubt upon the, testimony of men whom ho strati^em could 
debar from speaking the truth ; and the Major has nathraUy enough 
availed hiipself of this protection in the Vindication, or rather recri¬ 
mination which he has Vmy injudiciously offered to the Government. 

When I invoke. Sir, shame and obloquy totecome the portion of 
every master who starves hi| servants iu a Country like this, where 
provisions are proverbially plentiful and good, I only echo the pre¬ 
vailing public s&ttiment ^^ted by this enquiry.—SubxriisaiOn 
convibt BCTvants is not ohly expected but ehforced) and yet the 
treatment they generally receive nourishes all the elements of diso¬ 
bedience and reWUion. Reformation is forgottenhnd in the hdop- 
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tion cH -blitid and crad noputtrM to repress- liberty of complaint, and 
to brutalise the passions, '^masters forget (willingly in many in^^ 
stances) that human beings are .^e. lamentable victims of their, 
wrath. Men speak. Sir, in EngUnd,^ of the happiness and comfort 
of a convict alas! ‘do but look on the picture^—the plain and faith¬ 
ful portrmt exhOliited by the follpwing extracts from the "published 
evidence taken hy unbiassed Commissioners, on a loudly-eidt^sed, 
and complete agricultural establishment. The meat is proved to be 
nauseous and unpalatable. Brown says,— 

f^ICwu Mack when issued, and appeared to be in a state of mortificaiion: it 
couid not be eat«i.*' 

Nagle “ was obliged to throw it to the dogs j for two years, good meat had not 
been inued to the men above eiffht times.” 

l^nsoaby, another witness, adds, "that the meat was bad always, and thut the 
weekly ration of four pounds of pork (given in harvest time by wiy of indulgence) 
it was morally impossible to eat I" 

Cook says, " 1 recollect a bullock breaking his leg, and the meat was served out 
to the men: the meat was very bad—^it was not fit for use the day'after we got it.” 

Those who know the conditions of working bullocks, will readily 
appreciate the sorry banquet which a number of hard-working hun¬ 
gry men, must have enjoyed over the tough, and tainted sinewy flesh 
of an animal of this description. Nagle, in his evidence, speaking of 
the. meat alluded, to by Brown, adds, 

"What was served out was not good;' the flesh was bruised in patches, and 
would not take the salt—the animal was very poor. 

True; but it wu fit, it seems, for the poor servants of Messrs. 
Mudie and Lamack to ^t.—Thj^ witness, in answer to questions 
put hy Mudie, jBaysy— 

" I never said I wad starved; but I saidethe rations were bad.—I used to cat 
cabbage I bad at the back of my hut with salt (strong symptoms of starvation) 
when the meat would become short: I used to throw the meat away because it was 
maggotty, and it used to stink that it might be smelt a quarter of a mile off—1 mean 
by this that itiiad a vCry strong smell.” 

The above. Sir, might be considered as condusive evidence of a 
system of mismanagement, calculated to goad men to acts of insu¬ 
bordination and violence: hut I will produce still more damning 
proofs. Henry Browq says,— 

"■The bullock,' (tidiose flesh was given as ration to the men) lay in a hole 
a day and a half, and he was served-out—he had his leg broke.” ' 
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One would bdieve that' this was a sohtary instauce'; hut no^the 
same witness adds,— 

“ A short time after, there wasea-pld cow lay alongside a creek, and George 
Frost one of the men on the &rm,'<|gported it on a Sunday: she lay there and. the 
butcher stuck the beast on Monday, and it was served cmt: it was old and thin, 
and the flesh would not take salt.""—^He adds, “ This meat of the cow was served 
out, but the greater part was given to the dogs. I have seen the Overseer take out 
this meat full of maggots, and wash the meat, and throw salt on it for the men's 
use.’^ ' 

If a settler expect labour, he should at least supply his labourers 
with sulBdent and wholesome sustenance. It will now be my duty. 
Sir, to point out to you that Mr. Larnack has not only been guilty 
of barbarity in striking and ill-using prisoners, who were prevented 
by their relative condition from retaliating ; but has added to the 
miseries of their slavery—the horrors of starvation. And now with 
respect to the ^our issued by Messrs. Mudie and Laimck to their 
servants 

James Brown—“ We generally got tailings: what was served out about four 
months ago was the blackest, but not the worst." 

James Harvey—“ The flour that has been issued within the last three months 
was very bad; it is hardiy fit to be called fiour—it is mixed with gross seed and 
smut—the best was sent to Sydney, and the worst kept for the men.” 

Richard Nagle—“ The flour that I complain of being very bad had smut-balls in 
it—rye grass seeds and garlic was in it; the best of the wheat was sent to Sydney, 
and the tailings were left for the use of the men." 

Henry Brown—“1 have taken some good wheat (to the mill), but the greater 
part was the sweepings and tailings of it. I took up 36 bushels to be ground fur 
Mr. Scott, but the miller complained of the flour being so bdh, and it was then 
served out as a ration; we got ten pound^a week of it.” 

^bis wheat Mr. Larnack was ashamed to send for the servants 
of a neighbour, but he was not dsbaidjd to give it to his own.] 

llie above, I submit, affords ample proof, that if such treatment 
prevails on large and well-regulated estates here, the ill-managed 
and small farms are proportionately worse. But oppression. Sir, is 
nut confined to bad food. It displays itself in the violated behaviour 
of the ma.ster, who wreaks vengeance upon the unhappy mortals, 
whom the British Government commit to his paternal, or at least 
humane custody. 

Henry Brown—“ I saw Mr. Larnack in June last beat a boy of the name, of 
Duffy, who was in my hut, and is still; he beat him cruelly with a stick for 
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thatching, wlnift Macka, ^ttjkk # sue of. my flagen.; lie gave him Mvoral blows, 
four or five; the boy is 8 iz|^ or'seve^ete«i yea|« old ;.09 the following Mond^ 
Mr. Mudie bfpught him to Qoui^ anA;he got fifty lashes; Big Brown was present 
when Dufiy was^te^; 1 don’t recouect ivhts' elsepresent; Mr. Lamack beat 
Dufiy lately when lie had h sore back; f Mr. lamack also strike Maurice 

Stack; one of the moi, befor^lib beat Dufiy; hb beat him on different days witb -a 
stick, and with a cutting whip, and with his fists ^e also beat Dempsy; I saw him 
beat all these paaonsDempsy went from his own b>isiness to fetch Watex for a 
man of the name,q£ Cusbin, a^ constable, and for this he was kicked Mr. 
Lamack.”. 

This wmtiisb further ’adds—“ I saw Duffy beaten by Mr. Inmack: it was not 
with' i^.atni|> of leatherit was an oak stick he was beaten with.”—” Mr!'Lamack 
aln^bM Stadc'for neglecting bis pigs; he kideed him up, and knocked hbndown, 
a^ kicked him when down.” , 

- Unmanly and censurable as this behaviour is, as applied to indivi¬ 
duals, what opinion, Sir^ are we to form of the morality of the man 
who considers the Holy Sabbath as unworthy of re^rd; and'who, 
rather than enforce by his precept and example, Christian piety in 
those whose lives have been too often passed in the worst df profli¬ 
gacy, perpetudtis inDnorality by direct command, and contributes to 
its further growth. 

Henry Brown—1 have known wheat to be cleaned and bagged on Sunday.” 

James Harvey—“'I have worked on Sunday loading a team. 1 knew William 
Crisp to be punished (flogged) for refusing to work on a Sundayit was three 
years ago. Nagle* told me that he (himself) got twenty-five lashes for refusing to 
go to Mr. Campbell’s For a winnowing machine oh a Sunday.” ' 

This witness^'(who had been flve years with Mr.. Mudie) alw' 
says,~ 

“ I have received notice that DiVine Service was to be ‘peiformed in the School- 
' house at Patrick’s Plains <mce or twiat during all the time 1 wad at Cast!# Forties ; 
twice or three 'Hme* 1 attended prayers in^he barn; the men used to spend their 
Sundays in’washing their shirts, and fetching wood for their own use.” 

Peter Ponsonby—“1 have worked oin Sunday at the request of ray mgster; I did 
not like to refuse him.” . , 

Richard Nagle—" I was only once punished since fibamc to .flie Colony—^then 1 
got 25 lashes; the OversCeT'of Mr. Mudie reported to hint that I refused to go for 
a winnowi^ machine to .'Hr. Campbell’s on Sunday, and the same day that 1 re¬ 
fused to drive buUorics, and. 1 was flogged.” 

Is it, iSir, surprising that criihe prevails here, .when sudi aban¬ 
doned aets are sanl!dnhed~when a man »' actually punished by a 
Bench of Magistrates'for rinsing to profane the Sabbath?, 
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want stipendiary Magistrates. This is .direct <proof oi the in/ustice 
of the Benches we now pd^ss. 

You will doubtless enij,uire,^ $k; in perutsicg the preibeding di8> 
gusting details, why did not these men, when they Ibund themselves 
so grievously oppressed, apply for the intei^sition of the Govern¬ 
ment, or the Bench of Magistrates ? With regmd to. the first 
method of redress, it appears in evidence, that Mr. Lomack inter¬ 
cepted and detained written complaints of'Poole (one of the pri¬ 
soners executed), addressed to the Principal Superintendent of 
Convicts,-and the Director of Public Works; and with respect to 
the second, it may be remarked, that Justices who would flog a 
for not labouring on the Sabbath day (without any cause of urgent 
necessity having called for so great a deviation from propriety), 
would not feel much interested in entertaining complaints from the 
assigned servants of a Brother Magistrate, who might have, at that 
moment, ample occasion to shake'hands with each other upon a 
similiarity of treatment.. You, Sir, may possibly applaud the gene¬ 
ralship displayed, although you will certainly condemn the system 
pursued, in subduing appeals for redress in the manner exhibited in 
the following :— 

James Brown — “I never complained to the Magistrates; he (Mr. Mudie) 
always told me I’d get punished if 1 did; 1 have complained to Mr. Mudie and Mr. 
1.Arnack (of the bad provisions); none of the other men complained to the Magis¬ 
trates ; When any man was about to complain, he was brought up on another 
charge.” 

James Harvey—“ I never made any complaint to the Magistrates; it was dan¬ 
gerous to do so; any one that found fault was considered an insubordinate cha¬ 
racter ; jf any man spoke of it, Mr. MitUic would call him an. insubordinate 
chai-iR:ter,^nd hunt him down.” 

Mr. liarnack was examined as a witness in his own behalf, and a 
more injudicious and unprecedented measure, could not,in my opinion, 
have been adopted. To allow a man to give ^evidence where his 
own conduct was the subject of enquiry, was nert more novel than 
futile. As a piece of cautious sophistry, and meagre exculpation, it 
is worthy only of contempt; but as tending either to shake the 
stability of the great body of evidence; or as negativing even the 
testimony given upon a any particular incid(mt> this illegal mode of 
proof entirely fails. The Commissoners certaiidy shewed an unne- 
cess^y courtesy to Mr. JLamack in receiving his statement; but it, ; 
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however, affords a proof of the strict impartiality with which they 
acted } and 1 will evep go. farther, and «tate, ':&at no two gentlemen 
in the Colony could have^been selected pf greater intelligence and 
more honourable independence, than those composing the Members 
of this necessary Court of Enquiry. I will here ask, did Mr. Lar- 
nack disprove imy of the charges respe<^ng the badness of the pro¬ 
visions ? Did he shew that good meat was given in lieu of the bad ? 
Did his equivocal explanation of stopping the letters of complaint, 
look like the conduct of a man conscious of bis own innocence } 
Why did he not have the author of them arraigned at the bar of 
justice for false and malicious accusation ? Has he, or Mr. Mudie 
proved their conduct towards the unfortunates in their power, to 
have been humane > Or did they wipe off the stigma attached to 
the contrary disposition, by the following extraordinary conduct P 

James Brown—“ I was brought up two years ago by Mr. Mudie to Court for 
feignit^ 1 was sick; a Dr. Sloanc, I believe, certified that I was able to work, and 
I was flogged; I got fifty lashes, and 1 was able to go to work on the following 
day —I ufeu obliged to go" 

Peter Ponsonby says—"I know that the men who ■tgere tried were severely 
flogged; Perry was flogged very often; 1 saw his back, and he had a horrid back ; 
he often complained that he had not enough to cat; he used to call at my hut for 
a bit of bread, and I used to give it to him; the flour was very bad; the men all 
went up to complain of it; after that the flour became a little better; I think 
Riley had reason to complain; he had a horrid back, and Mr. Larnack wanted him 
to go to work, and for refusing to work he was brought to Court again and flogged; 

I heard Riley and Poole say that they they would not get justice at the Bench at 
Patrick’s Pluns; 1 heard the men in conversation amongst each other say that the 
Magistrates were so friendly to each other, no justice would be done them.” 

Good heavens ! Is it in the power of pen to express the .horror 
with which every man, not lost to the common feelings of hymaiiity, 
must view this revolting picture.' Nature shudders at the recital of 
these human woes j and justice in vain seeks for mercy, her sister 
in the judgement-^at. Who attempts to deny these hideous facts, 
among the supporters or palliators of the " Mudie cause ?” None, 
for they are undeniable—-refinements of barbarity, crudty, and tor¬ 
ture. If, Sir, there be either justice or humanity remaing in the 
human breast, 1 would invoke it to my aid, while I arouse your just 
indignation in the perusal of these disgusting, these heart-rending 
details.. Perry and his comrades fled to the bush •, they attempted 
the life of the author of their torments; and they perished o^^ the 
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scaffold. Was not death preferable to a life of such protract 
agonyof such frequent and relentless scourging and starvation ? 

William Cook—" Riley (who was also hanged) had got a deal of flogging, and 1 
used to hear it said he could not stand it," 

Peter Ponsonby—“ I often heard Poole (who was executed) say, that he wished 
Mr. Mudie (who indulged him occasionally) was at home: that he was afraid he 
would be hanged before he came: he told me it was Mr. Larnack tyrannizing over 
liim he was afraid of; I have heard Mr. Larnack blow him up, and call him a 
damned scoundrel." 

In fact. Sir, the whole tenor of the evidence seems to imply that 
these tmhappy men, who were executed, sought an ignominious 
death, rather than submit to evils arising from persecution which 
they were unable to endure. Is not transportation, under these cir¬ 
cumstances “ WORSK TUAN DRATU ?” ! 

Mr. Mudie was more cautious than his countryman and relative, 
Larnack. He contented himself by merely making a protest against 
his worst and most insubordinate servants being examined, and what 
followed ? His best were heard, and particularly his merciful and 
intelligent maggot-picking Overseer, Crinane, and of what utility 
were they ? With regard to Mr. Mudie, he seems, in all the transac¬ 
tions of his farm, to have cpnfidcd the management to Mr. Larnack, 
and kept up the semblance of humanity by giving his servants, now 
and then, cabbies and potatoes (which, by the bye, the floods had 
spoiled), and a portion of fair words and unmeaning counsel, as a 
sort of palliative for the entire want of feeling displayed by Mr. 
Larnack. Mr, M. gave a picture of his importance as a Magistrate, 
thus - 

James Brown says—" Mr. Mudie said ho expected a/ree pardon for me and Mr. 
Bill, and we could not expect a suit^of clothing (coaxing, eh!); on Wednesday, 
a month or three weeks from yesterday, Mr. Mudie told me that he had the power 
to keep any man on the farm during his life, or to send him to Norfolk Island, and 
that he had received a letter from the Governor to that effect, and to draw the best 
mechanics." 


Surely, Sir, the Major was jocular ? but we shall see:— 

James Harvey says—" Mr. Mudie said he had sufficient interest with the Governor 
to send any man to Norfolk Island for his natural life, and could pick the best 
tradesmen in Sydney for himself." 


The shifts to which the Major has been reduced for evidence to 
palliate some of the strange charges embodied in the examinations, 

xfr\^ ixr ^ 


V'OL. IV. 
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Me ^ .TiiHc»4qi|6 

brings ^wai^Ci;iniE^a<jn#;!>^^j^ an in«%nificaiit x]^ortal,n'«ttfti«qjh 
prpbabl;^ ipcl^4 in tbe inerited censura uf tjbe GovMQmeat.f‘bat 
certaiii]]; ibe link, of his barbarity was so connected with the ^am 
of facts ofgenMal misconduct a^the establishment of Castle Forbea, 
that the Commissioners should have hesitated before receiving hiin as 
as .a witness. They however did do so with some caution, but^his 
.testimony amounts to no more than that he did not hear this,,nor see 
th^. He does not negative a single assertion of any moment y and 
even if he were to contradict, it could not avail against such a host 
of strong corroborative proof. 

Hugh Thomson, a Scotch Emigrant mechanic, deposed, that the. 
conduct of Messrs. Mudie and Larnack towards their servants, was 
marked by humanity ! good rKKOixo! ! and BenevoKhnce ! ! ! 
Among other instances of unblushing effrontery in this person, we 
have the following ;—* 

'* I think the feeding of the prisoners on the fanns generally in this Country, that 
1 have seen, much sucERiOtt to that of laborers in Scotland. I consider Mr. 
Mudie's farm, during the time 1 was on it, as well provided as any farm 1 have 
seen here, and, fi-om the ([uantity and quality of the provisions, equal to the form¬ 
ing establishments iii Scotland.” 

Mr, Thompson was on Mr. Mudie's farm for eightepn months j 
he bad not seen it since July last, which was sometime before Poole 
and his companions absconded; he was, therefore, not present at 
Castle Forbes during the absence of Major Mudie, the identical tim«» 
when the cry of insubordination resounded; and when the faction 
were excelling each otlier in attempts to raise a rebellion, and, of 
consequence, an universal slaughter. 1 consider this testimony as 
only remarkable for the gross igneuVmce of the witness, expressed in 
bis libellous attack*upon the Scottish nation, which virtually amounts 
to tbis~~tbat the hardy sons of Caledonia's soil, have acquired their 
characteristic i;obustness of constitution, by having been f«l on a 
composition of rye-grass, smut balls, and the coarsest of pollard.; 
with animal lood bordering on a state of putrdfaction, in which 
itaaggots have been engendered, and banquetted gloriously. 

Reviewing generally ^the evidence published by Mr. Mudie^ft will, 
readily occur to you that the manifestation of a spirit of difiqoat^n^, 
the subsequent rislhg .had execution of certain prison^ 
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«inploymeM; of MedsMl Mttdie and' lieuniac^, tboi^ It ’%t 

palliated It^ tbe fact, evidently oi^ihat^' in die &CdiimmPi^^y ex¬ 
perienced. If even the men had risen in ahody, where the genc^ 
treatment was such as the evidence has disclosed, who wotild ven¬ 
ture, in a moral point of view, to hlame them ? Is the negfo ih a 
state of slavery like this ? • But what was the result of the commo¬ 
tion it produced at' Castle Forbes ? Tlie prisoners on the adjoining, 
farms, who were unjustly stigmatised as insubordinate, voluntoet^ 
to go in pursuit of the desperate runaways. They flew with alacrity 
to the bush, and assisted in capturing them. 

It may be laid down as an established axiom, that the convicts 
have never'evinced any spirit of insubordination, even in a trifling 
degree, without the ascertained existence of cogent reasons on their 
part, such as— 

J.st.~i-The want of sufficient wholesome food, or 

‘2nd.—Unjust or cruel treatment. 

In evidence of this statement, I desire leave to look at those 
periods when bushranging jnedominated. It will be found that 
marauding and excesses prevailed most daring times of scarcity, 
wljcn tlje f olonists were t)bligcd to import grain even from India j 
or when the prisoners were under the dominion of tyrants. This 
deficiency of the iirincipjil article of human food consequently 
abridged tlie ration given to prisoners ; but the same quantity of 
labour and the same unyielding rigour was enforced, without the 
least jdlowancc being made for deficient sustenance. Again, the 
most daring instan.?es of insubordination or revolt displayed them¬ 
selves. during despotic maiiagemefll j for example, the dangerous 
risiflgs Castle Hill and Toon^abbee were produced, by the cruel 
and unrestrained' brutality of the overseers of the public gangs in 
those districts. Was not the serious revolt at Norfolk Island, while 
under the command of Colonel Foveaux, the consequence of horrible 
oppression, where, during bis government, prisoners were actually 
hanged without any kind of. examination whatever, and floggings 
administered with a barbarity unrivalled in any country redorded in 
the annuls of history ? In the time of General Darling, what caused 
the murders of Donohoe—the plunderings of Walmesley and Webber 
—diid the Bathurst rising, hut an overweening severity of discipline, 
UUfl inadequate sufficiency of food. Norifblk Island Has, Vrithin 
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the last few weeks, been the scene of new butclieries. The systeat 
of treatment pureued towards the prisoners there by Colonel Morissct 
engenders all those combustibles which must ignite whenever oppor* 
tunities offer, and human life cannot fail of becoming the sacrifice 
to an injudicious mode of coecpion. It is proper here to remark, 
that the middle class of settlers, principally, nay in some cases ex« 
clusively, composed of Expirees and Emancipists, were actually on 
these occasions, and particularly at Castle Hill, the Colonial Militia 
who armed themselves in defence of the Government, and subdued, 
with a vigour and energy seldom equalled, one of the most remark- 
able risings which has yet distinguished the Colony. These, Sir, are 
however but partial instances of insubordination, when compared 
with the daring and rebellious purposes of those who, as I will shew 
you, were engaged in the deposition of Governor Bligh. Those 
men boast. Sir, of an invisible influence in controlling His Majesty's 
Ministers, and as giving a direction to their designs, only to an ex¬ 
tent that will tally with their prejudices and interests. All free 
institutions carry, in their opinion, dangerous contagion—reforma¬ 
tion in the prison population is never viewed with the least concern j 
and 1 assert. Sir, that it is from those who have been actually 
engaged in open rebellion, and their relations and partisans, that the 
cry of insubordination has been accelerated, and His Majesty's 
Ministers appealed to by those loyal and honourdble subjects of our 
Sovereign, as the ne plus ultra of morality in this Colony j they 
were rebels during thaunlawful imprisonment of Governor Bligh— 
enemies to the generouS Macquarie—cyphers in the Government of 
the gallant Brisbane—^gods in'-the eyes of General Darling—and 
cyphers again during the present administration of thq velferan 
Bourke. Major M'Arthur, of London, is their deputed oracle, from 
whom. Sir, you will doubtless learn much; but it will be dangerous 
to attend to his suggestions. If the Government be rotten, a public 
meeting will soon develope corruption or injustice; but private 
cabals and secret whisperings are always the artifices of cowards, 
who have private revenge to consummate, and public happiness to 
murder. 

The principles which gave life and vigour to the faction that has 
so long divided the best interests of the Colony, have been evinced 
either in open array against the acts of the Governor, or in attempts 
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to destroy confidence in his Government by the application of secret 
incendiary acts. The opposition of the members of this .faction is 
grounded—first, upon the denial of indemnification for corrupt acts, 
or gross errors in the exercise of the magisterial functions; seconcUy, 
from the refusal of the Government to sanction picked Juries, in 
which that faction shall hold the power of nomination among them¬ 
selves j and thirdly, by the substitution of fifty lashes, in lieu of an 
almost unlimited discretion of punishment for offences of a trifling 
nature, among the prison population, which the Justices at one time 
held joined with the condemnation of the abominable practice which 
some few years since prevailed, of allowing one Magistrate to invite 
his neighbour to dine, and, while participating in his good cheer, sit 
also in judgment upon his servants, and flog them from friendship 
to their master. 

It will not. Sir, I feel confident, be contended that these general 
regulations of police are arbitrary or injudicious on the part of our 
excellent and highly esteemed ruler. They are, however, the germ 
from which has sprung that rancorous hatred to his Excellency and 
his confidential advisers, which thereto Wish to communicate to the 
many. Even the Council which passed the law is divided, and the 
Members are sxipposed to stand as follows 

FOR THE GOVERNOR. OPPOSITIONISTS. 

F. Forbes, Esq., Chief Justice. Rev. W.G.Broughton,Archdeacon. 

Colonel Snodgrass, C. B. Robert Campbell, Esq. 

John Kinchclla, Esq. At.-General. Alexander Berry, Esq. 

Wm. Lithgow, Esq. Aud.-Gen. Rk hard Jones, Esq. 

Joh» Blaxland, Esq. Hannibal Hawkins M'Arthur, Esq. 

Archibald Bell, Esq. 

DOUBTFUL.. 

Burman Lauga, Esq. Acting Collector of Customs. 

Edward Charles Close, Esq. 

NEUTRAL FROM NECESSITY. 

Alexander M'Leay, Esq., Colonial Secretary. 

The Archdeacon, as the head of the Church Establishment, with 
a salary of £%0OO a year, is entitled to a seat in the Council. The 
Archdeacon, it is said, stands op in the ranks against the leniency of 





lite'C^vernor, blit siifldy'lib 'bpipoaitioii: cannot *biS o» this aocdttiit ^ 
it aji^^ears' rather tb^he in- cohseqiience of the desire tvhieh 'ffis 
Excellency has aho'tm to ciit down some of the large aalarlea dhd 
allowances which the Clerical body had long enjoyed, under the 
administration of General Darling. The Church Corporation also 
has been dissolved, and the secular Oontroul, heretofore possessed by 
the Clergy, has'chiuiged hands—a cirOumstance‘which an ambitious 
- Churchman will never cease to avenge, by throwing his weight into 
the balance a^inst the measures of that Government which has 
accomplished the abolition. Yet in private society thC Archdeacon 
is- a pious and virtuoils man. llie virtual head of the faction in 
Council, as well as in the Colony generally, is the M‘Arthur family, 
and their immediate friends and dependants. Mr. H. H. M'Arthur 
is the nephew of Johp M'Arthur, Esq., whose name is aisociated 
with the illegal deposition of ‘Governor Bligh. The old gentleman 
was originally one of the Council, but becoming imbecile, he ceased 
to be a Member. The whole of this fiimily are determined foes to 
every measure that has even the show of liberality. They have 
acquired so much property and influence under a close and despotic 
form of Government, that they wish its dynasty to be immortal. 
Mr. James, the son of the elderly Member, is the only one of the 
name who possesses reasonable or consistent politics. The political 
support of such a man as Mr. Hannibal can never be safe. Assist¬ 
ance given to perpetuate undue severity, and niisgovernmcnt, is alike 
dangerous to the ruler and to the ruled. Mr. Campbell is a M'Ar- 
ihuiite, in the strictest sense of the word. li* wou'.d be difficult to 
pronounce upon what principle Mr. Berry’s opposition to the pre¬ 
sent administration proceeds, except that, having been during the 
reign of misrule an obsequious Darliugist, he stands opposed to the 
liberal form of Government ijuj-sucd by Genenil Bourke. His sup¬ 
port, however, would bring no weight beyond his single vote, as he 
is a mere cypher in affairs of the State. Mr. Richai-d Jones is a 
fiery Darlingist. He is said to be a moral man—one who treats 
his servants with leniency, and they acknowledge, his tenderness 
whh a corresponding anxiety to promote liis interests. This ought, 
dt least, to convince him that insubordination, so loudly proclairbed 
to exist, mu^ proceed iii a great measure from ill-treatnieht. . He is 
known to have been formerly a “ high Tory," and to be npw a 



“,Radic{d,” and one* of the Governor’s; stnidieBt opponentiB,.: 
thi^ess, I'do not think.he couljd assign a reasonable ^(^iye for ^ 
conduct. These few individuals it is, who have gathered arouit4 
them^a host of hornets, to buzz ab 9 ut and annoy tihe Governm^t- 
Governor Darling, by the potent aid of 250,000 acres of land, ^nd 
convict imechanics of every description, silenced every grumbling, 
and inade them ever obedient to his comm^d. General Bouike 
has no such, gifts at his disposal, aod if he had, 1 do not think he 
would be anxious to- employ this species of influence to stop the, 
mouths of the few who now agitate the Colony, 

If we look to the Pres.s,, we shall see that the preponderance of 
its organs, inclines to the system of policy pursued by the present 
Government. 

If we turn oiir 'attention to the populous districts of the Colony, 
we shall find at least 10,000 men who subsist by agriculturfd occu¬ 
pations, perfectly satisfied with thp present order of things. If we 
observe the number of Magistrates in the Commission, we shall find 
13G on the list, and of these only about ten signed the Petition for 
extendiiig their summary i)owerp. 

You now sec. Sir, from the statement of facts I have respectfully 
submitted for your consideration, that the most direct oppression 
and bitter slavery will inevitably result from the slightest concession 
mode to the demands of the Petitioners of Hunter’s River, whq 
require more power, and less responsibility in the punishment of their 
assigned convict servants’. You are here afforded correct and com¬ 
plete data for forming a deliberate opinion whether or not General 
Bourke acted with proper vigour atal judgement in his ipdignant 
rejection of a demand for the modification of a Colonial law, which, 
while it mitigated many terrific tcafufes in the abominable penal dis¬ 
cipline of the Colony, was still insuflicient to bridle the dispositions 
of all, and to prevent the dignity of justice and humane feeling from 
degenerating into the eiftremest point of savage brutality. 

WjU not the British Government .exert its strong arm to avert the' 
insidious designs of a, body of inen who are arrayed with hostile 
front against the future destiny of thousands of their unhappy fellow- 
subjects. On you. Sir, will devolve the sacred duty of confoundipg 
the representations of a few discontented and daring calumniators. 
The People of Australia look up to you as the successful arbiter of 
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thdr fate in the impending* contest j and 1 but’ reiterate the seuU' 
molts of the great bodf of my fellow Colonists, when 1 pray that a 
successful result may orown your anticipated vin<heation of our 
rights, and our most sanguine expectfdions. 


Sf/dneg, New South Waiet, 
iia March, 1834. 


1 have the honour to be, 
SIR, 


Your most obedient Servant, 
* 


HUMANITAS> 


An Emiobant of 1821. 
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POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE CAPE OP GOOD HOPE. 

flEOORAPHr—^ABBA—OEMBRAL HISTORY—AlYSlCAL AIPBCT—'OBOIiOGY 
AND CLIMATE—TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS, AND POPCLATION—^ANIMAL 
AND VEGETABLE KINGDOMS—STAPLD FRODUCE-^WINB, CORN, OIL, AND 
WOOL—FORM OF aOVBRNHENT—MILCTARV DBFBNCE—^LAyiTS—-RELIGION, 
EDUCATION, ANA THE 'PRESS—FINANCE—MONETARY 8Y8TBM—COM¬ 
MERCE, SHIPPING, IMPORTS AND BKPORTB—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES— 
VALUE OF PROPERTY—^EMIGRATION—PRICES)—SOCIAL VIEW, AND GE¬ 
NERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE VALVE TH^. COLONY, &C. 

Jf » 

Africa's southern extremity, terziicd the Cape of Good Hope, 
is politically, as also icoippiercially, 8peakia^,-'one of the 
most valuable sections of the British empire. Territorially 
united with Europe and Asia, the peninsula stretches far into 
the great Austral ocean, and by. reason of its singular 
locality* forms the maritime key to the Anglo-Indian Empire, 
and our Eastern dominions. 

* The ffeo(|[raphical resemblancebetween the sootbero pemnsidas of Afiiica 
and AmeKca is very strikini;; wMls it is. not a little remaikable that the 
great continents of Europe and Asia both temdnate in peninsulas, which 
iiave’few features in common; the peninsula of Hindostan bearing a more 
VOL. TV. J B 



» GEOGRAPHY AND AREA OP SOUTH AFRICA. 

On the S. this impoiftant colony is bounded, by the yast 
southern ocean, on the W. by the Atlantic, on the £. by the 
Indian ocean, and on the N. by the Gariep or Orange River, 
and by unexplored territories. 

Area. —^It is difficult to state the exact area of South 
Africa, extending from Cape Point, in S. . Latitude 34,^ to 
Delagoa Bay, a Portugi|^8e settlement, on the E. coast, in 
in Lat. 26; in order, however, to explaii^ the nature of the 
country, it will be necessary to consider the British located 
territory, which after its conquest from the Dutch was thus 
defined ;*—length of the colony, /rom W. to E. Cape Point 
to Kafferland, 580 miles; from River Koussie to Zuureberg, 
520; breadth from S. to N. river Koussie to Cape Point, 
315 miles; Nieywveld mountains to Plettenburg’s Bay, ICO; 
mouth of the Tush River to Plettenburg’s baaken, 225 miles; 
which gives a parallelogram, whose mean length is 550, and 
mean breadth 233 English miles, comprising an area of 
128,150 square miles. 

The present boundaries should however be considered as 
the Keiskamma River on the E., and the Gariep or Orange 
River on the N., and may now be stated at 600 miles from 
E. to W., and 330 miles from N. to S., comprising an area 
of about 200,000 square miles, with a sea coast of upwards of 
1,200 nriles, from the Gariep on the western or Atlantic shore 
to the Keiskamma, on the eastern or Indian Ocean coast. 

General History. —^The spirit of enterprize which was 
excited by the re-discovery of the Canary Islands in the 14th 
century, and the attention thus drawn towards the adjacent 
African shores, stimulated bold mariners to prosecute their 
voyages along the land to the southward, to which a further 
impulse was given by Prince Henry of Portugal,f who, re¬ 
decided analogy to Cape Horn, both as regards the range of mountains 
along the western coast of each, and the large island at either extremity, 
viz. Ceylon and Tierra del Fnego. 

• By Mr. Barrow, in his valuable view of the Cape, published in 1801. 

■f Son of John the first, sumamed the avenger, and Phillippa of Lancaster, 
sister of Henry lY. of England. 
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EABLY HISTORY OF SOI^H AFRICA. 

ceiving much information at Ceuta r&KpecUng the cbai^t of 
Guinea, (while accompanying hhi warlike fatheir Ih ah expedi¬ 
tion hgainst the Moors), directed all his energies to tlic 
possibility of circumnavigating AMca; and thus open a 
maritime route to the rich nations of the East, vi^hose valuable 
commerce was then monopolised by the haughty republics of 
Venice and Genoa, and who had ^tepidly risen into extraor¬ 
dinary opulence from comparative insignificance. 

Although the thirst for gain is, in every age and nation, a 
strong excitement to enterprise, and the Portuguese at the’ 
period referred to, were distinguished in Europe for their 
high and gallant bearing, yet Prince Henry had to struggle 
much (as all men who are before their fellows in thought have 
to do), in his exertions against the ignorance and prejudices 
of the age in which he lived. The mariner’s compass, then 
but recently introduced into Europe from Asia, by the 
Venetians, and little understood; together with the infant 
state to which the important science of navigation remained, 
made mariners fearfiil of venturing out of sight of land; added 
to which, the unknown expanse of the Atlantic was contenii- 
plated vgith mysterious awe; and an old belief was still 
cherished that the earth was girdled at the equator by a torrid 
zone or region of impassable heat, which separated the two 
hemispheres;—^a superstitious opinion also existed that who¬ 
ever doubled Cape Bojador would never return. Henry, by 
the aid of science, dispelled these delusions: Gape Bojador 
was doubled; the Azores and pape VerdIslands discovered, 
and the African coast traversed beyond tiie tropics,’so as to 
divest the torrid zone of its fancifid terrors. 

Henry died in 1473, without the gratification of witnessing 
the atchievement of that which his daring genius contemplated; 
his example and spirit continued nevertheless to actuate the 
Portuguese under the government of John 11. who had imbibed 
a passion for discovery from his grand uncle, Prince Henry* 
sufiice it however to say, that after numerous ducour^ements^ 
owing’to the terrors of the crew at. the storins encUontered, 
the lofty promontory of southern Africa vrim discoYdnsd by 
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B«artkolon^»w l>ia 2 ».in 1487, and called by ham Cabo d^sTor- 
III coneequencie of tbe tempestuous weather, expe^ 
rienced.* The mutinous state of his crews, and the shattered 
conditipn of his ships, prevented Diaz touching at the Cape, 
acid, on his return to Portugal John II. directed the Promon- 
tqjry-to be.called Cabo de bonne Esperanza, (Cape of Good 
Hope), in expectation of ftiture beneficial results. In the con¬ 
fident expectation of discovering the long-desired passage to 
l^dia, apother fleet was fitted out by John II., and the com-, 
'mand given to the justly celebrated Vasco de Gama, who, 
after contending with the fury of the elements, and the des¬ 
pairing, almost mutinous, conduct of his companions, double^ 
the Cape of Good Hope, (ten years after its discovery), on 
the iiiOth November, 1497, touched on the coast, and stood 
ap’ay to the northward and eastward, and had his skilhand 
perseverance ultimately rewarded by the discovery the 
epastof Malabar, &e.; the details of which would be foreign 
to this work. ... 

The next navigator who doubled the Cape was the Portu- 
l^ese Admiral, Rio dTiifante, who strongly recommended 
bis government to establish a colony ‘at the river napnied after 
him* (now Great Fish River). Several attempts were subsci- 
quently made by Portuguese navigators to colonize the 
country, but they all failed. 

. After, this the Dutch and English East India Companies' 
ships were occasional visitors in their voyages to and from 
India,, and dispatches for thp Directors of the xespective 
Nations .were; buried by- the commanders of the outward- 
hound ships, with instructions cut on stpne or wood, indi¬ 
cating ^I^re letters and the ship and. cargo registers were to 
be found by the homewardAioxm'&. vessels. The Cape .of 
Good Hppe contmued thus as a temporary, rendezvous 
for European mariners for more than a century. In 16^, 
two of the East. India Company’s commandersf took fonnal 

« * it is denied that Bartholomew then saw Cape Poi|it. 
i ‘ t' Ifumphrejr Htzherbert and Andrew Shillinge ; their proclamation is 
flirted »‘»8af of Saldttoha, 3rd July. 1626." 
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possession of the ‘Cape, in the name of 
yeaie prior to the Dutch establishment of the colb^y; hO' set4 
tlement was, however, formed, and the Bnglish, ^^>Ftugueke^' 
and Dutch continued indiscriminately to' t^sbl^ 
shelter and refreshments; but in 1650 the Netheriands* gd-' 
vernment, at the suggestion of a surgeon of oim of their £&st 
India ships (Van Riebeck) who viewed the'c^tiim as an achhi<^ 
rable rendezvous, and also with a desii^e to fbrm a harried 
to their Indian dominions, resolved to colonise the Ca^, R 
determination which was shortly after put in execution with 
100 males, to whom were subsequently added 100 femafesj' 
from the houses of industry in Amsterdam, &c., and from ^is 
period, for 180 years, the Cape of GotAl Hope remained in 
the possession of Holland. 

Although the territory was then rather numerously infaa'- 
bited by native Hottentots, yet, after a few trifling contests, 
little interruption was experienced by the settlers, who with 
some iron, tobacco, beads, and brandy bought whole tracts of 
territory from the simple and peaceable aborigines. 

The edict of Nantes, and persecution of the Protestante in 
Europe, benefitted the Cape by the introduction of settlers 
who" began the cultivation of the vine, dec.; but the Dutch 
seem to have paid little attention to its internal resources; 
they looked at the colony as a mere refreshing stajtion for their 
Indian ships, and by leasing it out to jobbers and contractors, 
—the'revenues were inadequate to the charges, and it be¬ 
came a heavy .expense to the Iiutf*h East In^ia Company^ * 

The effects of the French revolution were felt in the eastern 
as well as in the western world. 

The British government resolved in 1795-to take possession 
of the colony for- the Prince of Orange, and our fleet • ap¬ 
peared off the Cape at the moment when the inhabitant^ were 
about to declare themselves, after the manner 'of the 
sians, a free and independent republic. The British .ttoops 
consisted of the 78th Reg., some marines, and two battalions 
of'seamen, amounting in all to 1,600 men. The Dutch were 
more'numerous, and well supplied with artiUery. Some inef- 
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fectual attempb were made to oppose the march of the British 
troops on jCape Town, at the Muysenbergh Pass, where ahand- 
ful of men with artillery might have kept a large force at bay, 
but after the Dutch had been driven froln their advanced posts, 
the appearance in Table Bay of reinforcements, under Sir 
AltirM Clarke, led to the accepting terms of capitulation, and 
this important possession became, for the first time, a colony of 
England.' The Cape remained in our occupation for seven 
years, until the peace of Amiens, when, after various improve¬ 
ments, &c., it was most injudiciously restored to the Dutch 
nominally, but really to the French, who made use of the 
Hollanders as suited their convenience. The mischievous and 
impolitic results of so unnational a cession were ably and tri¬ 
umphantly exposed by Mr. Barrow in 1803. On the renewal 
of the war with France, and its dependencies, it was wisely 
determined by our Government to recapture the Cape of 
Good Hope: a well appointed force of 5,000 men, under 
Sir David Baird and Sir Home Popham, appeared off the 
Cape in January, 1806. The English and Dutch armies 
met on the plain, at the foot of Table Mountain, but scarcely 
had the action been commenced by General Ferguson, at the 
head of the Highland Brigade, than the enemy retreated, and 
soon after offered terms of surrender. The Cape colony has 
ever since continued (and I hope will long i^main) an integral 
part of the British Empire. 

The reader will have perceived in the preceding volumes, 
that local detail^ of govemm3nt are unsuited to the present 
work, the- main object of which is to place tlie importance and 
actual state of our colonies in a fair and full view before the 
public i* nevertheless, I cannot pass over the list of governors 
of South Afiricaf without adverting to the administration of 

• I would beg to impress on the mind of the reader the apology made 
to the King in the first volume, for the brevity necessary to this work. 

t Naples of the governors of the colony since its establishment in 1662 
—Joan Anthony vwi Biebcck, 8th April, 1662 j Zacharias W^enaar, 9th 
May, 1662; Cornelius van Gualberg, 24th "October, 1666; Jacob Borg- 
horst, 18th June, 1668; Heter Hackins, 2nd June, 1670; Coenraml van 
Breitenbach, 1st December, 1671» Albert van Breugel, 23rd March, 1672; 
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the Right Honourable the Earl of Caledon, whose wise, benefi¬ 
cent, and philanthropic exertions have been successively the 
theme of every one who has written on the subject of the 
%>e : His Lordship’s impartial and firm administration of 
the laws—^his Christian-like conduct, as exhibited towards 
the dark and benighted brethren—and the numerous efibrts to 
ameliorate the social condition of a people entrusted to his 
sway, all evince the workings of no ordinary mind; indeed 
when I consider the age at which His Lordship held the 
government of the Cape (viz from 1807 to 1811), and reflect 
that he is still in the prime of life, and devoting his benevo¬ 
lent principles towards alleviating the miseries and wretch- 

Ysbrand Goske, 2nd, October, 1672; Johan Bat (van Herentals), 2nd Ja¬ 
nuary, 1676; Hciicbrik Crudat, 29th June, 1678; Simon van der Stelli 
14th October, 1679; Willem Adriaan van der Stell, 11th February, 1699; 
Johan Comclis d’Ablcing-, 3rd June, 1707; Louis van Assembur^, 1st Feb¬ 
ruary, 1708; Maurits Posques de Chavornnes, 28th lV!(prch, 1714 ; Jan de 
la Fontaine (Acting), 8th September, 1724 ; Pieter Gisbert Nood, 26th 
Febniary, 1727; Jan de la Fontaine (Acting), 24lh April, 1729; Ditto 
(Effective), 8th March, 1/30; Adraan van Rervel, 14th November, 1736; 
Daniel van den Ilengel, 20th September, 1737; Hendrik Swellcngrcbel, 
14th April, 1739; Byk Tulbagh, 30th March, 1761; Joachim van Pletten- 
burg, 12th August, 1771; Pieter van Rccdc van Oudtshoom (died on 
his passage to the colony, on board the ship j4sia), 23rd January, 
1773; Cornclis Jacob van de Graaff, 14th February, 1785; Johannes 
Isaak Rhenius, 29th June, 1791; Abr. J. Sluysken (Commissioner), 2nd 
September, 1793. Under the British goveraincnt—J. H. Craig, 1st Sep-, 
tembery 1795; Earl Macartney, 23rd*r*lay, 1797; Sir Francis Dundas, 
(Licutenast-Governor), 22nd S^ovember, 1798; Sir George Young, 18th 
December, 1793; Sjf Francis Dundas (iiieutcnant-Governor), 20th April, 
1801; Jan Willem Jassens (Batavian Governor), Ist March, 1803; Sir 
David Baird, 10th January, 1806; Hon. H. G. Grey (Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor), 17th January, 1807; Du Pre, Earl of Caledon, 22nd May, 1807; 
Hon. H. G. Grey (Lieutenant-Governor), 6th July, 1811; Sir John Fran- 
ds Cradock, 6th September, 1811 ; Hon. R. Meade (Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor), 13th December, 1813 ; Lord Charles Henry Somerset, 6th April, 
1814 ; Sir Rufane Shawe Donkin (Acting during the absence of Lord C. 
Somerset), 13th January, 1820: Lord Charles H. Somerset (Returned), 
1st December, 1821; Richard Bourke (Lieutenant-Governor), 8th Febru¬ 
ary, 1828} Sir'Galbraith Lowry Cole (Governor), G.C.B., 6th August, 
1828; Sir B, D’Urban (Governor) 1833. 
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edaeM of bia native^ { am at a Ibss, whether to admire 
most the comprehensive views developed in His Lordship’s 
government of the Cape, or the attention paid to minute 
points of domestic interests, as Lord Lieutenant of the coui||||r 
of Tyrone** 

I wish I could report as favourably of the Government of 
Lord Charles Somerset as the universal voice of the colonists 
has proclaimed that of JQbrd Caledon to be; I was several 
tim^ at the Cape during the administration of Lord Charles, 
and -I must confess that few persons spoke well of his Lord- 
ship ; it is nevertheless probable that Lord Charles was • 
attached to the colony, and although some of bis proceed¬ 
ings, particularly as regards the press, were undoubtedly 
despotic, yet he may have had the welfare of the irdiabitants 
at heart. It would, howevejr, be quite .uninteresting to the. 
British public, were 1 to enter into a history of the local 
disputes prevailftig in each of our colonies, where so much 
personality, and private matters, are mixed up with official 
circumstances; the Cape of Good Hope is an unfortunate 
illustration of the latter, and the revival of the past in these 
pages could be productive of no good, either to $ir Rufane 
Donkin (whose exertions for the welfare of South Africa is 
held in grateful remembrance by the colonists in general, and 
the English settlers in Albany in particular, as well by the 
.Caffre tribes), or his opponent. Lord Charles Somerset: the 
Cape colonists have no reason to fear a return of those-times, 
when their freedom or slavery^,shall be at the mercy of any 
one individual, and 1 trust, that the period it not far distant, 
when the epoch of an elective Legislative Assembly will 
furnish to the future historian more ample and interesting 
domestic details than a pure, or mixed despotism, however 
enlightened, can ever yield. 

• After ten years’ absence from Europe I returned to my native country, 
and visited the-town of Caledon; in the midst of Irish wretchedness, it 
was indeed (particularly as rej^ards the S. of Ireland) an oasis in the 
desert,—its mills, the busy hum of industry, its'cleanliness and happiness 
will remind some of my Cape of Good.Hope friends of the sweet.and 
happy villajres which border on some of the desarts South Africa. 
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Physical A’spRct. —Southern A£rm is generally composed 
of chains of lofty mountains and intervening plains and Tallies, 
extending; east and west, excepting one range beginning at 
Table Bay, ^opposite to'Cape Point, and stretching to the* 
northward along the western coast about 200 miles} which is 
as far'as Olifant’s River. 

The first great chain running east and west has, along the 
southern coast, a belt of undulatii% land, varying from 10 to 
30 miles in width, indented by several bays, and intersected 
by numerous 'streamlets, the soil rich—the hills well wooded, 
and the climate equable and mild from its proximity to the 
ocean. 

The next great chain is the Zwaarte Bergen* or Black 
Mountains ; more lofty and rugged than the coast chain, (in 
some places consisting of double and treble ranges) and di¬ 
vided from thence by an interval from 10 to 20 miles wide— 
the surface very varied, in some places barren hills predomi¬ 
nate, in others naked and arid plains of clay, termed by the 
colonists! the karroo, M'hile widely interspersed are patches of 
well watered, fertile and beautifi'd grounds. 

The third range is the Nieuwveld’s Bergen ; between 
these mountains and thh second range is the Great Karroo, 
or Desert, an elevated steppe or terrace, nearly 300 miles in 
length from E. tdW. 80 in breadtli, and 1000 feet above 
the sea, exhibiting a clayey surface thinly sprinkled over with 
sand, with here and there a few stunted shrubs which seldom 
receive % friendly shower, arv' studded with occasional iso¬ 
lated hills.-j- 

Along the western coast of South Africa, the country also 
ascends in successive terraces, the most elevated of which (the 
Roggevcldt) unites with the last mentioned chain of mountains, 
(the Nieuwveldt). Indeed the Roggevcldt Bergen range may 
be said to commence in nearly 30 S. latitude, running nearly 
south for two and a half degrees, when its course is bent to 
the E. and subsequently to the N.E. until the range reaches 

* *. Berg, the Dutch for mountain, is almost invariably attached to the 
name. t Fur a description stje Gcohffff section. 
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Delagoa Bay, that |Mirt of it forming the iKarth boundary of 
the Great Karroo, being termed Nieuvvelds Bergen. 

At the most southern extremity there are several eminences 
•the heights and names of which are—^TaUe JMiountain, feet 
3,582; Devil’s Peak, 3,315; Lion’s Head, 2,760; Lion’s 
Rump, 1,143; Muyzenberg, about 2,000-; JBlsey Peak, 1,^X); 
Simon’s Berg, or signal hill, 2,500; Paulusberg, 1,200; Con- 
stantia, 3,200; Cape Peakj‘1,000; Hanglip Cape, 1,800 feet. 

I rode to the summit of the Cape Peak in 1825 ; the sur¬ 
face was covered with piles of huge stones loosely thrown to¬ 
gether as if giants had been at play; the cliff was so perpen¬ 
dicular as to .prevent my descent, except at some dis¬ 
tance from the point, but I had an opportunity of sailing 
almost underneath this singular promontory in bis Majesty’s 
schooner Albatross, in 1823, when we ran inside the “ Bellows 
rock” on our passage from Table to Simon’s Bay ; I scarcely 
know whether my feelings were most excited in the latter 
situation, or when viewing the vast expanse of the Indian and 
Atlantic Oceans from the wild and desolate extremity of 
Southern Africa. 

But the most conspicuous feature of these lofty ranges is 
Table Mountain, the north front of which, directly facing 
Cape Town, presents nearly a horizontal line of two miles in 
length, rising to the height of 3,582 feef above the level of 
Table Bay, with a plain at the summit of about ten acres 
in extent. In front are two wings—the Devil’s Mountain, 
3,315, and the Lion’s Head, 2,7/10 feet, which evidently at one 
time formed a continuation of the table,—the summits being 
washed away by torrents and the crumbling hand of time; 
the base is still attached to the ‘ Table’ at a considerable ele¬ 
vation. The Devil’s Mountain is broken into irregular points, 
but the upper part of the Lion’s Head is a solid mass of stone, 
rounded and fashioned like a work of art; and resembling, it 
is thought, in some points of view, the dome of St. Paul’s, 
placed on a high cone-shaped hilL 

This is Mr. Barrow’s opinion,—^but though I visited Table 
Bay several times, and rode on horseback to the summit of 
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the * Table’, 1 cbuld not see the resemblance alluded to. The 
ascent on horseback 1 was stimulated to attempt from hear¬ 
ing so much of the difficulty, and that Lieut. Rainsford of 
the Artillery was killed on the occasion of descending, after 
riding to the stunmit. Owing to the kindness of a Dutch 
gentleman, who lent me one of his best trained horses and 
accompanied me, 1 safely accomplished the undertaking; 
sometimes the road or path wound round a shelving moun¬ 
tain or along the verge of a precipice where there was 
not room for two animals to pass, and down whose fearful 
chasms I dare not look,—at other times it lay across huge 
loose rocks, adown and up whose steep and.slippery sides my 
noble steed trod with the steadiness and security of a Cha¬ 
mois goat;—^frequently was 1 obliged to grasp with my arms 
round his neck when clambering up these dangeaous preci-' 
pices, where a false step would have been the cause oi hurl¬ 
ing horse and rider to the. bottom of yawning ravines if per¬ 
chance they had not been caught midway by some impending 
rock and dashed into atoms in descending from ledge to ledge 
during the fall;—but when I gained the summit, and sat 
astride on my horse nearly 4,000 feet above Cape Town, the 
perils of the ascent were forgotten—^well might I exclaim with 
the. immortal bard— 

“ How fearful 
And dizzy *tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The fishermen, that wiAk npon the<beach. 

Appear like mice t and yon tall anchoring 1>ark 
.Diminish’d to her cdt'k. 

The murmuring surge, 

I'hat on the unnumbered idle peebles chafes. 

Cannot be heard so high.” 

In fact the fishermen did not appear so large as mice—they 
were mere black dots on the minute tracery of lines which 
Cape Town exhibited. The descent was more perilous than 
the ascent, as the * table cloth’ (see Climate) was spreading 
rapidly. Ladies have ascended to the top of the mountain 
from the cleft or gorge at Cape Town. 

‘The bold face of Table Mountain is supported by a number 
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of projecting buttresses that rise out of the> plains and'faltin' 
with the front a little higher than midway from the bsCse. 
The east side is the most elevated, and somie points-are esti¬ 
mated at 4,000 feet; the west side, along the sea shore, is 
rent into deep chasms, topped by many pointed masses. 
About four miles to the southward, the elevation of the moun¬ 
tain is diminished by terraces,*- the lowest of which communi¬ 
cates with the chain that extends the whole length of the 
peninsula. 

On first viewing this singular-looking mountain- from the 
bay, it appears like the ruined walls of a gigantic fortress— 
the front dmded into three sections, a curtain fianked by 
two' bastions; the former is separated from the left bastion by 
a deep chasm, which is about three quarters of a mile in 
■length ; the perpendicular checks at the foot 1,000 feet high, 
and the angle of descent 45 degrees’. At the entrance the 
chasm is about 80 feet wide ; but it gradually converges until 
it is not more than a few feet at the portal, which opens on * 
the extensive fiat summit. 

Cape Town, built immediately at the foot of Table Moun¬ 
tain, along the shores of Table Bay, on a plain which'rises 
with an easy ascent towards the mountain, is regularly con¬ 
structed, with straight and. parallel streets intersecting each 
other at right angles, and shaded with elm or oak trees ; the 
houses chiefly of red brick or stone, ’of a good size, and 
generally with a stoup, or veranda, before the door, slmt^ed 
with trees, beneath which' the J|^nglish as well as Diftch in¬ 
habitants delight to lounge by day, sheltered from the fervid 
rays of the sun, or to inhale the freshness of the evening 
breeze. 

The population of the metropolis of South AfHca is at 
present more than 20,000,f of whom upwards of 10,000 are 

white inhabitants—the majority being Dutch, or of Dutch 

» 

* It was along these terraces I ascended to the summit. 

t In 1831-2 the census was, of free persons, white or coloured, males 
6,410, females 6,94.9- of iUivet, males 2,921, females 2,906'; total males 
9,331, females 9,855; grand total 19,186. - 
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descent., With the exception of Sydney, New- South Wales, 
tijiere is a piore English appearance about C^pe Town than 
any colonial station I have visited. The squares are well 
laid out, the streets extrem^y clean, the public edifices 
numerous and substantial. Throughout the week there is a 
continued busy hiim of industry) and, on the Sabbath mom» 
the melody of the church going bell, and the groups of weU- 
dressed individuals flocking to their respective places of wor¬ 
ship, may readily induce the' traveller to forget that he is 
amidst a thriving and happy people on the southern ex¬ 
tremity of Africa. 

The Castle, situate on the left of the town (entering from 
Table Bay), is a strong, fortification commanding the an¬ 
chorage, aiid, if well defended, capable of complete resistance 
against any force which may be brought against .it. The 
fortress is pentagonal, with a broad fosse and regular out¬ 
works. It contains within its walls most of the public offices, 
and barracks for 1,000.men. There are other works de¬ 
fending Cape Town. Fort Knokke, on the east, is connected 
with the castle by a rampart called the sea-lines ; and farther 
east is Craig’s tower .and battery. Oh the west side, and 
surrounding the Lion’s Rump, are Rogge, Amsterdam*, and 
Chavonne batteries, all. bearing upon the anchorage. The 
entrance of the bay is comman'ded by a ’battery, called the 
Mottille.. 

‘ TIkj colonists are indebted to the paternal sway of the Earl 
of tjaledon for the laying do^m of hydraulic pipes, by means 
of which a plentiful supply of excellent water is furnished to 
every part of the town, and ships’ boats are supplied at the 
landing place with a beverage which, even after many months 
keeping at sea, 1 found equal to that of the justly celebrated 
Thames. 

The colony being divided into districts, its description and 
condition will be more clearly conveyed by a separate account 
of each division. 

Cape District. .This district, formerly hounded to the N. 
by the Berg River, but now extended to the Verloren valley. 
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which is distant from Cape Point about 190 tnileS} has a 
breadth nowhere exceeding 30 miles, the superficial arqa 
being 3,700 square miles. A range of lofty mountains rise, 
like an immense wall, forming the £. boundary of the valley 
of the Cape district, shutting it out so entirely from the 
country beyond it, diat a few men in possession of the passes 
would always be able to cut off any communication between 
the sea coast and the interior. There are three passes, or 
kloofs, generally used by wheel carwages; viz. Hottentot 
Hollands* Kloof, near False Bay, opening a communication 
with the districts of Swellendam and the E. parts of the 
colony along the sea coast; 

Roode hand (Red Land) Kloof, opposite to Saldanha Bay, 
leading to Graaff Reinet, and the remotest parts of the 
colony, and— Elands' Kloof, still farther N., opening into a 
wild country. As if in contrast to the barren mountain range, 
the valley which they inclose is exceedingly beautiful, rich, 
and well-watered, containing the Paarl, Great and Little 
Drakenstein, and Franschc Hoek, or French Corner, &c. 
The Cape peninsula is about thirty-six miles long and eight 
broad, composed of a broken series of mountains, cither with 
horizontal or cone-shaped summits, and connected by inferior 
gorges. The N. tract is composed of the famed Table 
Mountain, that of Cpnstantia, and several others of less note, 
and containing many valuable estates; the Southern range 
extends from Haut Bay on tMe W. and Fish-Hook Bay on the 
E. to Cape Point. . This peninsula is joined to.tlie continent 
by a low, flat, and narrow sandy isthmus, the S.E. shore of 
which is washed by. False Bay, and the N.W. by Table Bay ; 
the latter affording secure shelter from September to May, 
and the former for the remainder of the year. 

Simon*s Bay, situate in False Bay, is the chief naval station 
at the Cape for half the year, and Table Bay for the other 
half; the latter is not so dangerous as has been represented ;• 

* Inttruethiu for entering Table Bay by night, by the plan constructed 
on the observations made by Capt. Owen, of H. M. S. Leeen, November, 
1B29. The bearings contained in these instructions are ^1 by compass or 
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if good ground tackle were always used, there would not,be 
so many shipwrecks. It is to be hoped that the long pro¬ 
jected plan* of a breakwater will yet be adopted; by this 
means the heavy surf that rolls in with a S. £. wind would be 

maf^etic. [The Cape of Good Hope is in S. Lat. 34.22, E. Lon. 18.24-4, 
with a westerly variation of 28.2.]] Ist. To enter Table Bay from the 
northward, meaning to pass up Robben Island, a ship should keep the 
light to the eastward of S. 9 degrees E., or about S. and by E., until she 
get soundings under 20 fathoms, at a little more than a mile ftium the light¬ 
house ; she may then steer E.S.B. or E. and by S., not to come under 10 
or 12 fathoms until the light bears W. S. W.; she may then steer for the 
anchorage, and may anchor in from 7 to 6 fathoms, as soou as the lights 
are shutting in behind the Lion’s Tail. This track leads about a mile 
clear of danger on Green Point; hut a ship nee<l not approach it so near, 
if she have, by seeing Robben Island, ascertained by its bearings she 
is clear of the Whale Rock,- in wliich case she may round it at a greater 
distance from Green Point, if desirable; but the soundings in that case 
will not alone be a sure guide. 2nd. In coming from the S.W. a ship 
should not get less than 40 fathoms before the light bears S. E. or 
E. S. E., nor less than 20 fathoms l)efore it bears S. and by E., when the 
preceding directions may be fi»llowed. From the northward, inside of 
Robben Island, the light should be kept about S.W. and by S. until a ship 
has passed that island, in doing which she may have some casts from 8 to 6 
fathoms and when on that course the water deepens to 11 or 12 fathoms, 
she may steer for the anchorage by the plan as before directed. In beating 
round Green Point, a ship should never shoal her water under 11 or 12 
fathoms until she have brought the light to bear W. S.W., as before 
directed. In beating between Robben Island and the main, to enter Table 
Buy, the soundings may be taken frAii the island, as It shoals-to very 
regularly.^ In standing towards the main, it appears prudent to tack at 
the first cast of the lead after the ^ater shoals. In these directions it is 
taken for granted that a ship will always keep her leads going. By day, 
or when the shores or surf can be seen, or indeed under any circumstances, 
the plan ought to be a sufficient guide. There are two lights at the light¬ 
house, which are in one about S.W. and by W.; these appear to be of no 
other use than to assure the navigator which is the lighthouse, if he should 
see other lights. We have seen the lights clearly off deck at 16 miles 
distant; but they will not make clear as two lights until within 6 or 7 
miles to the westward of them, and from the northward one light only will 
be seen. On the Ist of September, 1821, aflag^staff was erected on the 
Lion’s Rump, for the purpose of communicating with ships entering Table 
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prevented injuring ships at the anchoraget This measure, 
and, a lighthouse at Cape Lagullas, the expense of which 
should he defrayed by a farthing or a half-peiftiy per ton 
levied on all vessels doubling the Cape, would render Table 
Bay. a haven of general resort in all weathers. 

There are also two small bays on the W. side of the Cape 
peninsula, viz. Haut, or Woodman’s, and Chapman’s Bays; 
the latter exposed to the N. and N.W., but the former shel¬ 
tered from all winds, but with confined aiichorage. 

Saldanha Bay, one of the best and most commodious harbours in the 
world, is in Lat. 38.8 S., and Lon. 17.55 E., variation 24 W. The distance 
from the head of the bay to the S. E. to Hootge’s Bay, may be calculated 
at little short of 25 miles. On the S.W. side of the entrance ,is a small 
island, having a hill in its centre forming two small peaks, called Oassen 
Inland ; opposite to which, on the northern shore, is Madagas Island, on 
which is a flag-staff, erected by persons frequenting the island for eggs, to 
denote where it is safe to land. After passing these islands, in the centre 
of the entrance is Marcus Island, by which it is divided into two channels, 
by either of which the bay may be safely entered; the southern channel 
leading to the anchorage on the western side of the bay, and the nortliera 
to that in Hnotges Bay. Round the promontory to the S. ,of Marcu.^ Isle, 
a^e two small bays — the flrst Salamandre, the next Charonante Bay ; in 
either of which there is a good anchorage in three to seven fathoms, 
having Neeuwen and Schaapen Islands to the S. E. Off Meurvun Island 
the water is deep, and vessels may be anchored tolerably close in out of 
the tide-way, which runs rapidly between the islands; but from the northern 
shore of Schaapen Island a bank projects, on which there are but two 
fathoms water. Daring gales of ^wind from the westward, a very heavy 
sea falls into .the bay, and breaks fur out from its eastern shore, which 
makes it desirable for ships, when a|: this anchorage, to be well covered 
under the land to the westward. In Huotges Bay vessels can anchor in 


Bay, by means of Captain Marryat’s Code of Signals, now in general use' 
in the merchant service. Vessels approaching the land have, therefore, only 
to make use of that code, as directed, for the purpose of either conveying 
or receiving communications to or from the signal post on the Lion’s 
Rump.' It is to be recollected that, at this fing-stnff, a colonial telegraph 
is also in use ; but no mistake can arise therefrom, if the' ships in the 
oiling pay attention to Captain Marryat’s Code, the flags of which ore 
entirely different from those of the colonial telegraph. 
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three to seven ththcnns dose in, and are perfi^tljr. safe at all'Seasons. 
VHthin this bay is Smiths \^nkel, or Smith’s Shop Bay, where vesSdls 
have been brought from Table Bay, to be.hove,do\'ra. It'is to btvr^retted 
that fresh water is^ not to be had aloqg this shore in sufficient qpiantity for 
the supply of ships, as the anchorage is superior to^that on the opposite 
side of the bay. After passing NeeuwAn and Schaapen Islands, that part of 
the bay opens which is commonly called the river, and which extends about 
seven miles in a S.E. direction to a place called Geelbeck, where there are 
saltrpans, and good salt may be procured at a reasonable pri<;e. The 
sand-banks and the narrowness of the channel make the navigation of this 
part of the bay difficult, excepting for boats, the depth of water in the 
main channel to the head of the hay being from four to two fathoms. The 
old post which is on the southern shore of the river, and now in a very 
dilapidated state, was the former pre.sidency; it is occupied by a Hottentot 
and his family, in the employ of the present proprietors, and is used 
merely as a cattle place. There is a spring of fresh w^ter to the right of 
the house; but the supply -is not sufficient for shipping. The present 
station of the Government Resident is pn the eastern shore of this part of 
the bay, whence it derives its name Oostwal, and is about a mile and a half 
from Schaapen Island. In April, 1829, the American schooner Antarctic, 
of 150 tons, passed up the channel to the E. of Schaapen Is'and, and 
anchored round the point of land called Stompe Hock, of a snaall bay 
called .*'andy Bay, where the grain from the neighbouring farms is shipped 
for the Cape market; and in February, 1830, the American schooners 
Spark and Genertd Putnam, the latter of 114 tons burthen, and drawing 
ten feet water, came up the same channel, and anchored in five fathoms, 
opposite the Residency, where they took in their supply of water. These 
vessels were sealing to the northward off Cape Voltos. As the water 
shoals off the N. E. shore of Schaapen Island, as well as off the eastern 
shore of the main land, great caution is necessary in making the entrance 
and passing up this channel; and when Schaapen Island is well on the - 
starboard quarter, steer S.E., keepingsthc northern shore until past Stompe 
Point or Hock, when keep mid channel up to the Residency. The springs 
of water vary in colour and quantity ; some, running through beds of iron 
stone, are dark-coloured; all is drinkable and good, and could be collected 
in a very considerable quantity in reservoirs, and, at -little expen 9 e, made 
convenient for w'atenng ships, which at present is a laborious operation . 
the casks are rolled. at low water a considerable distance over a sandy flat 
to the channel, but at high water and spring tides they may be brought 
close to the spring. Fresh water, is to be found from Sandy Bay to 
Geelbeck, a distance of seven miles j and it is presumed, when the day 
comes that this fine bay shall be no longer neglected and paaaed by, but its 
value to this cnlony and the commercial world duly appreciated, the land 
on this shore m%y be divided into erven, and each erf have its separate 
VOI.. IV. c 
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well and garden, and -wells and dams reserved for public uses, and a consi- 
siderable extent of ground appropriated for coiumouage.* 

STEi:j.ENBOscnf District is situate to the eastward of the 
Cape District, running north from h'aLse Bay; it is hounded 
on the N. by the Berg River, E. by the district of Worcester, 
S. by the district of Swellendam and False Bay, and on the 
W. by the Cape district; comprising upwards of 4,314 sejuare 
miles, divided into 25 held cornetcies. The village of Stellen¬ 
bosch, containing the first and second cornetcies, is pic¬ 
turesquely situate at the head of a valley, almost surrounded 
by mountains, and shaded by groves of magnificent oak trees; 
there is abundance of excellent water, the clunate is mild, the 
soil productive, and the station is a favourite resort for in¬ 
valids. The whole District abounds in beautiful scenery; 
at Jonkershoek, (12 miles from Stellenbosch village) there is 
a fine waterfall, forming the origin of the Eerste river; 
Somerset including all the farms of Hottentots Holland (from 
the beach of which latter it is distant two miles), is famed for 
the noble road over the Kloof or Pass, called “ Cole's Pass," 
opened in 1830. The chief produce is wine and corn, and 
there are magnificent camphor trees worth visiting by a 
European. Groote Drakenstein, comprising among others, 
the farms on the N. side of Simon’s Bay is remarkable for 
some deep caves, dug upwards of 1(X) years ago, by order of 
the Dutch government, in search for silver. 

Fransche Hock is delightfully situate in a valley surrounded 
by mountains, with a road leading over the Kloof, which is a 
master-piece of workmanship. Zonder-End comprises a 
ridge of mountains which divides Worcester and Swellendam 

* I am indebted for this account of Saldanha Bay, and also for many 
other important particulars relating to the Cape of Good Hope, to Air. 
George Greig, whose patriotic exertions have contrfliuted so materially to 
benefit the country of his adoption. This gentleman’s newspaper and 
directory are models of excellence for other colonies, and demonstrate how 
much one individual may accomplish by energy and talent in a rising com¬ 
munity. 

4 So named from the Dutch Governor Simon Van der Stell, about the 
year 1681. 
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from Stellenbosch and the Ezeljagt mountains. The Paarl 
cornetcy has a remarkably neat village, bearing the same 
name, and almost hidden beneath an umbrageous canopy of 
veteran oaks. The top of the Paarl mountain commands a 
view of the neighbouring country. In many parts of the 
district of Stellenbosch the orange trees afford a most pictur¬ 
esque scenery, while in flowering season their pei'fumes are 
wafted for miles over the adjoining country. 

The principal rivers are the Berg, Zonder-End, Pahniet, 
and Eerste, which, togetlier with some inferior ones, such as 
Law’rens, Bot, Dwars, Fransche I lock and Witelsc, have their 
origin in the mountains in the S. E. of the district. 

Worcester District, in thcN.W. division of the colony, 
is one of the most extensive*, comprising 42,111 square miles, 
and divided into two parts, Worcester to the N. and Clan- 
william to the southward. 

C/au William contains twelve Field Cornetcies or Wards, 
that called after the name of the south division is about 36 
miles from N. to S., and 37 from E. to W. ; its village is 
distant from Cape Town ItiH miles N., U(> fuom Tulbagli, 13 
from Worcester, nearly 150 from Stellenbosch, and containing 
28 farms. The other wards are of various sizes and fertility, 
but the wlu>le district is much more of a pastoral than agri¬ 
cultural country; and the attention of the farmers throughout 
it is now being particularly turned to fine woolled sheep. 

O^phant, or Elephant’s river, (in the S. division of the 
district), "runs in a N. direction along the foot of the W. 
chain of mountains, and falls into the Atlantic in fS. Lat. 
31.30. It is the only one in the colony navigable with boats 
for upwards of 30 miles from the sea, to which distance it is 
affected by the tides. The mouth of the river is barred by 
the reef of rocks from S. to N., and by a sand-bank from N. 
to S., leaving between the two bars a channel always open 
for communication with the sea, and through which whalers’ 
boats enter for waller and provisions. The Berg, or mountain 
river, has its source in the mountains which enclose the vale 
of Drakenstein, and discharges into St. Helena Bay. 
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St. Helena Bay is well sheltered from the S. and E., but 
exposed to the N. It has good anchorage, and a small creek 
on its S. side may be safely resorted to as a harbour for 
small ooasting vessels. The' Berg River, which falls into the 
bay, is a considerable stream, but on account of the sand bar 
admitting only boats. The adjoining country is well adapted 
for grazing. To the northward the shore is low and sandy. 
The Kamiesberg is distant from the W. sea coast of southern 
Africa, about 'l-O miles, in S. J^at.; it is from 4,000 to 

.'>,000 feet above the level of the sea, (the country being on a 
gradual rise from the banks of the Gariep,) and the missionary 
station thereon is within dOO feet of the highest peak of the 
mountain. The soil is fertile, the grass abundant, and the 
climate salubrious: falls of snow are frequent in winter. Five 
thousand head of cattle are pastured by the small community 
at the mission station. The country W. of the commence¬ 
ment of the Roggeveld mountains, betw een 20. and 30., ap¬ 
pears a great inclined plain, the first part falling very gradually 
from the Is’ieuwveld ridge to the Gariep river ;• sprinkled over 
with singular y>iles of rocks, as if placed there by art, and 
assuming at a distance the most grotesque appearance, such 
as those of houses, quadrupeds, birds, &c.: still farther N. 
the plains are covered with low brushwood, with here and 
there beds c»f salt; and, in one place, a valley of six miles 
w’ide, entirely composed of naked sand, which appears to be 
occasionally covered with water. This vast salt pan, or 
rather valley of salt, is supposed to be about 4@ miles in 
circumference; the surface is a fine dry salt, of a brilliant 
whiteness, and is, probably, the residuum, after torrents of 
rain have washed off the saline particles from the adjoining 
country. • The soil of the country around is composed, in 
some places, of a sharp gravel of decomposed schistus; in 
others, of a calcareous stratum, strewed over with flints. 

The Gariep, or Orange River, which forms the natural N. 
boundary of the colony, falls into the Atlantic at about Long. 
16.8U. E., Lat. 28.30. S., it is barred with sand, ai\d said to be 
scarcely accessible for boats, while its course for several hundred 
miles isobstructed by numerous falls and rapids: in 21. £. Long. 
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anti 28.10. S. Lat.', the river is 500 yards, flowing in a deep, 
rapid, and majestic current, though when thus seep' by Mr. 
Thompson, in 1824, it was at its lowest ebb. On the opposite 
bank a ridge of mountains runs parallel with the river, and 
accompanies its course from a little below Grigua Town, 
(about 24. E. Ijong. and 28, 50. S. Lat.) almost to the ocean,, 
a ■distance of 500 miles. 

In 22. E. Long, a great rapid is formed by the approach 
of the Gariepine mountain r.inge, on the N. side to the Duke 
of York’s mountain, on the S. side, where the rivev forces its 
passage, between the hills, and is, to a considerable extent, 
arched over by immense cliffs, saspeiided between two rocks ; 
the roar of the water rushing throiigli this narrow gateway can 
be distinctly heard at a distance of many miles, and when 
the river is swollen to its full Ixeight the scene must be very 
imposing, from the immense collection of water contracted 
by the ra]>id afterwards sjxreading out into a noble lake, 
studded with itjands. Proceeding westward, a rich foliage of 
willows along the river bunks, and the thickets, or rather 
forests, (*f mimosa trees spreading for a mile at either side, 
form a striking contrast to the parched-up plains in the 
vicinity. Another magnificent waterfall occurs at 20.80. E., 
when the accumulating floods of tlie Gariep are hurried in 
inconceivable grandeur over a fall 400 feet in height; its 
natural breadth of 5 to GOO yards, being previously confined 
to a of scarcely 100 feet in breadth. This was named 
King Gedrge’s Cataract by th« discoverer, Mr. Thompson, 
in 1824. The chief source of the river is in the Mambookie 
mountains, near Port Natal, which are a continuation of the 
lioggeveld or Sneuberg range. 

Great Namaqualand extends to the Daniara country, about 
200 miles to the northward of the Gariep, and the same dis¬ 
tance eastward from the sea coastit is separated from 
the Bechuana country by an extensive tract, said to be 
totally uninhabitable, on account of want of water. The soil 
is in general light, sandy, and thinly clothed with a tufted 
grass’; some plains towards the Borrodaile mountains, in 
17.30. E. Long., are reported to be much more fertile in 
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pasturage than the test of the country, and there are 
scattered here and there copious fountains affording eligible 
situations for permanent villages. 

SwEEEENDAM DISTRICT extends from the Langehoogte to 
the Gauritz river in length, and from the sea coast to the 
Great Zwarte-Berg, or Black Mountain range, in breadth; 
containing about 9,000 square miles, and divided into 23 Field 
Cornetcies or Wards. The district is fertile (see Population, 
&c. Section), and improving. Swellendam village ’is 150 
miles from Cape Town, and the pretty station of Caledon is 
80 miles from the seat of Government. The. peach and fig 
here flourish luxuriantly. 

Port Beaufort, or St. Sebastian’s Bay, at the moutlr of 
the Breede River, enjoys a considerable coasting trade. The 
advantages of Breede River, which is nearly a mile wide at its 
mouth, are very striking; a free wind out is the leading wind 
to all voyages to the eastward, and vessels prevented from 
entering the river lay-to in the adjoining j^ay, in smooth 
water, the wind being then off" the land. The bay, which is 
within one mile of the river, is one of the best landing places 
in the colony, and w'cll adapted for a fishing establishment. 
There are several fountains of the purest w'ater on the beach. 

Caverns. —Directly across the Zwartebergs and in the small 
secluded tract called the Caugo, are some remarkable ca¬ 
verns discovered by a boor, in 1780, and visited by Mr. 
Thompson in 1828. The mouth of the grotto (which 4s in the 
side of a rocky hill, forming,.part of the Black Mountains) 
has the appearance of an irregular dark-looking gateway, 
about twenty feet in height. For 200 feet the entEonce is in 
a crooked but horizontal direction, when an abrupt precipice 
is arrived at, of about thirty-three feet, descended by a lad¬ 
der ; on reaching the bottom a magnificent apartment is 
entered, about 600 feet in length by 100 feet broad, and 
varying in height from sixty to seventy feet. This hall is 
adorned with the most splendid stalactites, some in the shape 
of columns, ri.sing to the height of forty feet (one of the ma¬ 
jestic height of sixty feet), others assuming the fantastic 
forms of cauliflowers, festoons, cascades, pulpits, animals. 
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drapery, and grotesque figures of eyery variety. Many of 
these stalactites are quite transparent, and reflect the glare 
of the torches with a very brilliant and enchantmg^e^edt. 
This splendid chamber was named after its discpyefer, 
Van-Zyl’s Hall; from thence a long rnnge of apartments 
open up one beyond another; the first is about forty feet 
in diameter by thirty feet high, and is the vestibule foil 
a noble apartment, 140 feet in length and breadth by fifty 
in height, ornamented also with gorgeous stalactites. A sort 
of gallery leads out of this, about fifteen feet in breadth, 
and at the entrance twenty in height, but narrowing so, that 
at sixty feet distance it is but six feet high, when another 
abrupt descent of about fourteen feet is arrived at, opening to 
a vast chamber, 500 feet in length by fifty broad, and from 
twenty to forty high ; the termination, beyond which no fur¬ 
ther discovery was made, being about 1,500 feet from the 
entrance. Tliere are many small chambers opening out of 
the great gallery, or range of state apartments: one is hung 
round with stalactites resembling icicles ; another very beau¬ 
tiful one is called the bath, on account of its containing seve¬ 
ral curious natural cisterns, formed by petrifaction, and 
resembling marble basins hollowed by art in the living rock, 
the deception of the artificial appearance of which is kept up 
by the bath, being full of deliglitfully cool and limpid fresh 
water. 

George District. —Situate tm the S. E. coast of the c<>- 
lony—was separated from the^disirict of Swallendam in 1811, 
and erected into a drostdy, under Lord Caledon’s govern¬ 
ment is skirted by the Swellendam on the W.—Beaufort 
on the N. Uitenhage on the N. E.—and the Southern Ocean 
on .the S. It is divided into twelve field cornetcies, compris¬ 
ing 4,032 square miles. George Town is pleasantly situated 
on an extensive plain, about a mile from the foot of a lofty 
mountain, and seven miles from the sea coast; it is divided in|o 
several streets .ivith handsome.houses, and is rapidly improv¬ 
ing. 

Mossel Bay in this district is, next to Simon’s Bay, one of 
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tbe safest havens on the £. coast of the colony, and calcu¬ 
lated to receive vessels of every description. 

Plettenberg, Bay, distant'from Cape Town 400 miles, is 
equally safe, eligible, and commodious, aifording safe an¬ 
chorage in eight, nine, and ten fathoms water, particularly 
during strong N.N.W.’gales. All the bays on the E. coast 
■®f the colony are more or less' exposed to the S.E. winds, but 
Plettenberg Bay is roomy, and vessels can slip their cables if 
necessary with safety. 

The fine harbour of the Knysna would contain 50 large 
ships secure from all winds, but the entrance is narrow and 
intricate. An admirable ship-building establishment might 
be formed here.* Towards the Knysna the coast is })ictur- 
esque, and intersected by innumerable deep . ravines, fringed 
with forests along their steep banks of from 200 to 300 feet 
high ; each* of these ravines conveying to the ocean mountain 
streams. 

The territory around, formerly callc^l Outeniqua land, so 
much celebrated for fine scenery and inexhaustible forests, is 
entirely picturesque, an,d imposing in a bigh degree; the 
lofty rugged mountains on the left, crested with clouds, and 
clothed along their skirts W'ith majestic timber, as ancient 
looking as the rocks which frown above them, or the eternal 
ocean which murmurs at their ifeet, forme: a scene of grandeur, 
which fills the imagination with‘the most romantic thoughts. 
*‘The mountain ranges along the Eastern Coast in par¬ 
ticular, are skirttMi by a vast, dense, and almost impdhetrable 
forest, through which there are several passes, or kloofs; 
proceeding by the Paarden Kop path to the lofty suthinit of 
the Centerberg tbe view is splendid; Plettenberg’s Bay and 

♦ , 

* Sir Jahleel Bren ton, the late Naval Commissioner at tbe. Cape, pro¬ 
posed to tbe Adiniralqr to build a frigate herethe Board directed him to 
construct first a vessel of 200 tons; this was commenced,' and nearly 
finished, when unfortunately a fire broke out and consumed the frame. 
since this acdident no attempt has been made to renew ship-building, a 
circumstance muck to be regretted, on account of the excellent timber in 
the vicinitv. 
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the Knysna, with the broad, ocean lying far below to the south¬ 
ward, while to the northward a mass of wild mountain scenery 
extends itself in grand confusion as far as' the eye can reach ; 
descending the ridge to the INJ.E. are a succession of sweet 
and solitary vallics, surmounted by rugged mountain peaks. 

'The Kammanassie mountain is surrounded with grazing 
lands and woody hills, that lead down to the Lange Kloof, or 
Long Pass, a delightful valley beneath the mountains, along 
which runs one of the best roads in the colony. Here a 
series of rich pastures burst into view, bordered by a pro¬ 
fusion of heath plants, and studded with farm-houses, to the 
length of 150 miles,* around which vineyards and orangeries 
thrive in exquisite luxuriance. 

UiTENiiAGE Distkk't —on the E. coast, is skirted on the 
S. by the Southern Ocean, on the N. by the districts of 
Graaff Reinet and Somerset, on the by George, and E, 
by Albany district, comprising S,J’G0 square miles. If has 
two bays oh tiie coast—Algoa and St. Francis; and its prin¬ 
cipal rivers are Sunday's, Zwaartkops, Camtoos, anti Kromme, 
none of them navigable except Zwaartkops, and that only par¬ 
tially,, but all of essential service for irrigation. 

The Zwartkops river mouth is in lat. oo.51. £4. S., long. 
25.34.45 E. Capt. Moresby thinks it is a stream which can be 
considerably iinjiroved as civilization extends ; there is now' in 
the river the remains of a Dutcii ship of 200 tons. 

Five miles from the Zwartkops is the Kuga River, in lat* 
33.47.19*S., long. 25.48.30 E.^ thence to the Sunday River, 
ii» lat. 33.43.0G S. long. 25.45.33 E. is nine miles; between this 
point add Cape Recift'e, a long and low spit of rocks and sand 
hills [lat. 34.02 S., long. 25.39 E.] may properly be denomi¬ 
nated—• 

\^lgoa Bay, the chief haven of the eastern province, one of 
the winter harbours of the colony, and a free port, which is 
rapidly rising in importance, (see Commerce)* The security 
of this bay is not geherally known ;—I visited it,in His IJ^ajes- 
ty’s ship heven, in 1823, and during a heavy gale we rode ^ 

• By a regulation of the Dutch government, the farms are require to" be 
three inilee ciiiitant from each other. 
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perfect safety, with a chain bent on to a’ hemp cable s the 
Ijeven absolutely rode by the weight of the chain without ever 
straining the anchor. Capt. Moresby, R.N. says, ‘ had I my 
choice of trusting’my ship for tlie year round to Torbay in 
England, Palermo Bay in Sicily, Table Bay or Algoa Bay, I 
should without hesitation prefer the latter; from the 1 st April 
(the beginning of winter) to the 1st September (its close) the 
wind scarcely ever blows from the S.E.’ Not an accident hap¬ 
pened in landing 1,020 men, 607 women, and 2,032 children 
as English emigrants in 1820; the debarkation extending 
from tEe middle of April to the 25th June. There is, how¬ 
ever, much want of a jetty for landing goods and pass€?ngers, 
as in some seasons the surf rolls in with great violence, and 
common boats are not safe, a beaching or surf boat being 
requisite. A Lighthouse also is very desirable ; Cape Re- 
ceiffe* would form the most eligible spot, and its erection would 

• In conformity with the plan adopted in the preceding volumes of this 
work of giving nautical instructions for mariners w'hcre they may he dcsir- 
nhle, I suhjoiii directions for entering the Bay, and the position of the Ro¬ 
man Rock, in some charts called the Disjmtch Ruck. The follotving 
hearings arc taken by compass from the Rock, which has from seven to 
eight feel water upon it at low water :—^'fhe outermost rocks ofl’ Cape Rc- 
ceife, hear S. by W. distant five miles ; the Brea.st Beacons W. one and a 
half miles. A whitish looking rock off Rocky Point, on with the flag-stall' 
at the fisliery, W.N.W. ^ N. pyramid over the town, N.VV. \ N. Store on 
the beach in a line with the church, at present unfinished, N.W. k N.; 
Anchorage N.W. distant five mil^s. The Beacons are erected near the 
beach $ that next tVe sea has a tar barrel on the top, painted^hite*j*the 
mason work also shows white at the l>ottom; the space between the two is 
black. The inland beacon has a white cross; and \vhen brought in a line 
with the other beacons, forms like a small windmill, bearing due west from 
the rock. A vessel entering the bay round Cape Reccife, yilh a proper 
oifiiig, should steer N.N.E. until the Breast Beacons are in one i and when 
the cross is \fen open with the other beacon two or three ships’ lengths, 
she may then haul up fur the anchorage N.W. 

There is suflicient room and depth of water for any ship between the 
Roman Ruck and the main, the channel lying S. by £. and N. by W. There 
being no buoy upon the rock, strangers are recommended not to attempt 
to beat through this passage either way, as it canuot make more than one 
tack difTerence, wlictlier turning in or out of the bay. * 

Port Office, Port IJlizabetlj, Sejit. 1K2!). I). Fraiwis, Port Captain. 
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be highly advantageous to all ships bound to or from India 
on this ground the Commissioners considered that the expense 
might justly be defrayed by England, while the colony would 
be charged with the current expense-of the light. 

The town of Algoa Bay, which is three miles east of Cape 
Recciife, is rapidly rising into eminence, and as its port is free 
(without even any port charges) it bids feir at some not far 
distant day to rival Cape Town. 

Uitenhage, the capital of the district, is a neat and flourish¬ 
ing town, built on a large plain well watered and along the -de¬ 
clivity of a hill on the left bank of the Zwartkops river, from 
the mouth of which it is distant 15 miles; about 18 from 
Algoa Bay or Port Elizabeth, and 500 from Cape Town. 
The houses arc generally speaking large and substantially 
erected, the streets are spacious, intersecting each other at 
right angles, and with numerous and extensive well planted 
gardens and orcliards, so that when viewed from the surround¬ 
ing hills the prospect is charmingly picturesque.-j- 

From Adolo’s height, near Sunday River, the view is mag¬ 
nificent ; Algba Bay with its shipping constitutes a principal 
feature in the scene; running quite inland are seen those 
naked mountains which form a marine belt almost the whole 
way from Cape Town; on every side are fine undulating hills, 
here and there the summit covered with shrubs or verdant 
grass with numerous herds of Jeer thereon pasturing. The 
bush, is formed into complete shrubberies of various shades of 
green, ^he air perfumed with every variety of geraniums and 
violet heaths, and the iout ensemble of the country, although 
perfectly wild, is so enchanting that to be appreciated it 
should be visited. 

Albany, at presentj the most easterly settled district of 

** 302 British ships proceeded from the United Kin;r<lotn to the eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope last year, of which 215 went from London, 68 
from Liverpool, and 24 from the other outports. 

•f It is proposed, and I wish it were adopted, to make Uiteuhasfe «fr 
Graham’s To%vn the seat of a Lieutenant-Governorship for the Eastern 
J/istrict of the colony, (see Government section.) 

J I say at present, hccausc I lH>pc soon to sec Natal colonized. 



2b ALBANY—ITS BEA1!rTIFUX.j APPEABANCE. 

tbe colony, and comprising that tract of country- formerly 
known to the colonists as the * Zuur-veldy or sour fields, has 
for its existing boundaries—on the east the Keiskamma* as far 
as its junction with the Chumie, which it follows in a right 
line towards the Winter|>erg where it joins the district of 
Somerset; on the west Bushhian’s river; on the south the 
Southern Ocean, and on the north an imaginary line extend¬ 
ing from the Zuurberg by Junctions Drift to the confluence 
of the Soso, with the Konap which latter it follows to the 
Winterberg. 

Its greatest breadth from a little below the junction of the 
Nozen and Bushman rivers is 90 miles, (mean breadth 60). 
the length froili Winterberg to tlie mouth of the Keiskamma, 
nearly north to south is jOO miles, (mean 80) and the area 
4,800 square miles, or 3,072,000 English acres, partitioned 
into four sub-divisions, viz. Graham’s Town, Bathurst, Bush¬ 
man's River, and Eish River, each under the Superinten¬ 
dence of a ■ Field Cornet. Albany is physically divided 
into nearly two equal parts by a chain, of mountains which in¬ 
tersect it in a direction from N.W. to S.E. and give a pecu¬ 
liar agricultural character to each. 

Although the whole district has a very pleasing aspect, the 
S.W. is the most beautiful ;-'but on cither side of the moun¬ 
tains the country is romantically diversified by gentle undula¬ 
tions, by precipitous woody ravines or kloofs, and by stupen¬ 
dous poorts or passes through 'the mountains, while the whole 
face of the district, with few exceptions, is covered* with a 
verdant pasturage,, adorned Here and there with groves of 
evergreens, presenting, on an extended natural scale the 
richest English park scenery. 

Graham's Tovon,^ the principal station in the east district 
• ■* 

* Formerly the great Fish River was the boundary, but the territory 
lying Itetween that .river and the Keiskamma may now be considered a put 
of the district. 

t The name is derived from the amiable and gallant Colonel Graham, to 
whose memory a monument is erected in the Episcopalian Church of 
Geofg'e'i at Graham’s Tpwn,- with the followiug inscription s—'* Colonel 
John Graham, during his command on the frontier, civUiced the Hottea- , 
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of the Cape of Good Hope, is situate, nearly'in* tbe centre of 
Albany, at the base of the chain of mountains before alluded 
to, and on the chief branch of the Kowie River, which flows 
through the main street, fertilizing the numerous gardens and 
orchards with which the town is intersected, and rendering 
the contrast of evergreen arbors in strong relief to the neigh¬ 
bouring lofty, and naked mountains, with their numerous 
rugged peaks and precipices. 

Graham’s Town contains nearly'700 houses, with about 
3,000 inhabitants, (see population section), and several ex¬ 
cellent public buildings and institutions : two public libraries, 
and an Englishman’s indispensable accompaniment, a printing 
q^cCy whence is issued a well-conducted weekly newspaper. 
Graham’s Town is distant from Cape Town 650 miles, from 
Port Elizabeth (Algoa Bay), 100, from the nearest point of 
the coast 30, and 35 miles from the mouth of the Kowie 
River; the navigation of which is, unfortunately, like the other 
rivers on the coast, obstructed by a bar of sand. 

Port Francis is situate at the mouth of the Kowie, and as 
the population increases, and means are taken to remove the 
bar from the harbour, it will, doubtless, become a resort of 
coasting vessels.* lialhurst is picturesquely situate 9 miles 
from Port Frances, on a tongue of land, formed by the junc¬ 
tion of the Bathurst and Holloway streams, with the Kowie 
river; it was intended by Sir Rufane Donkin, when acting 
Governor at the Cape, as the principal town and seat of 
magistracy for the district, bvd the design was abandoned by 
Sir Rufane’s successor.f The situation of Bathurst is, 

tots,—taught theu: religion, morality and industry,—made them efficient 
and active soldiers, obedient in command, and fearless in danger,” &c. It 
is pleasing thus to find the memory of Britain’s sons perpetuated on the 
confines of the southern continent. 

• The location of Mr. Thornhill which lies ki’ the angle formed by the 
left bank of the river with the sea, is one of the most beautiful spots in all 
Albany, with lawns and copse-woods, laid out by the hand of nature, that 
far surpasses many a nobleman’s park in England. 

t. It is but justice to Sir Rufane Donkin to state, that not only while 
resident at the Cape, but since his departure from the colony, he has, like 
the Earl of Caledon, continued to take a lively interest in the prosperity of 
|he set' lement. 
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indeed, as healthy as the surrounding country is beautiftil; 
the neighbouring hills are almost always clothed with verdure, 
and the elevated site of the village commands a fine view of 
the southern ocean. Along the coast the scenery is more than 
ordinarily rich; clumps of mimosas are here and there inter¬ 
spersed over the extensive savannas, giving to the landscape 
a park-like appearance; the various tribes of the vegetable 
kingdom thrive luxuriantly, and the deep foliage of the forest 
and coprpice presents to the eye a thousand lively and varie¬ 
gated tints. 

An interesting settlement has been formed on the Kat 
River, which is a combination of the numerousf streams which 
flow from the mountains. The location consists entirely of 
coloured people, being a mixture of Hottentots, and what are 
termed Baastaards, who are now nearly 3,0()0 in number, and 
divided into district locations by the Government.* This 
settlement, from the riclmess ol' the vallies and the means 
taken to irrigate them by the mountain streams, is one of the 
most promising agricultural establishments of the colony. 

From the Kowie to the Fish River mouth, the country is 
very rich and beautiful, in a belt of about two miles in breadth 

* The origin of this pleasing native district is due to the comprehensive 
liberality of General Bourke, one of whose last legislative acts at the Cape 
was to place the Aborigines and all other coloured classes of free inhabi¬ 
tants, on an equal footing with t^e rest of the King’s subjects. Much 
outcry was raised against the act, and Sir Lowry Cole arrived at the ^ape 
as Governor, during the ferment created by the measure. f$ir Lowry 
wisely adopted General Bouke’s enactment, and prevented its becoming a 
dead letter, by locating the Hottentots on the Kat River, when«'c Makomo, 
the Caffre Chief, had recently been expelled by reasons of his repented 
outrages and msurauding incursions among the British settlers. Sir Lowry 
caused such Hottentots as were of good character, particularly discharged 
soldiers, and who had some little property, to be given land in allotments, 
amidst the fastnesses and vallies on our E. frontier, whence they formed 
an interposing barrier between the Europeans and the Caffres ., The Hot¬ 
tentots have shewn themselves worthy of the treatWnt bestowed on them ; 
they have gallantly beaten OS' the Caffres, actively cultivated the ground, 
and have now many thousand bead of horses, horned cattle, sheep, &c .; 
thus proving that the Hottentot is not the degraded being he has been so 
long and so unjustly represented 
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from the sea, from which it is separated by high smid hilis, 
covered towards the land with bush and the most-luxuriant 
herbage; no intervening rocks rugged and bare are visible, 
a's on the other side of the belt, where they run to a consi¬ 
derable degree E. and W. but are gradually mouldering away. 
When the land is ploughed along the above mountain-belt, 
sea-shells are turned up in the most perfect state of preserva¬ 
tion. The prospect here varies every five miles, sometimes 
the road lies through an extensive plain, forming one grand 
and noble park, bounded on the*S. by gently swelling hills, 
ornamented with clumps and groves, from the height of which 
the view is magnificent. On the S. side the unbounded ocean, 
and towards the land the Bushman and (Sraham’s Town hills, 
&c.; at times the road lies among hills, variegated with exten¬ 
sive forests of evergreens,—anon, along, the banks of rivulets 
or through vailies, shaded with a lofty umbrageous canopy,* 
and deliciously scented with luxuriant flowering shrubs. The 
Great Fish River, which runs through Albany, is as yet im¬ 
perfectly explored, particularly at its source, which is 200 
miles from the ocean. It rises in the Sneuberg range of 
mountains, at no great distance from the elevated peak called 
the Taay-Bosch-Berg, a singular hill, resembling a cylinder 
placed upon a cone. The principal source however is the Com- 
pasberg, (a peak of the SSneuberg range), which rises to the 
height of 7400 feet above the^ k vel of the sea, and is the 
highest point in the colony, except the Winter Berg, on the 
E. frontier, whose height ha» not yet been accurately ascer¬ 
tained. From the whole extent of the elevated ridge of 
CafTraria, runs long tongues of land and ravines of vast depth, 
towards the celebrated Trompeliis flat and bed of the Great 
Fish River; along whose banks, (as also at Fort Wiltshire, 
on the Keiskamma), the prospect is one of the most romantic 
description,—the stupendous mountains and precipices, 
amongst which the-river glides, together with the beautifully 

* The Coralodendron, a deciduous tree, which grows as tall and stately 
as the finest oak, is here seen to great advantage, as it is in general con¬ 
cealed in deep Kloo/^. 
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serpentine course of the stream and the scenery of the vallies 
oh each side, render the view highly imposing. The course of 
the Fish River is, Owing to the nature of the country, extremely 
tortuous, and it inosculates with several minor streams—one 
of the branches being cmled the Little Fish River; another the 
Kunap, and another the Kat River. From the junction of 
the latter the range of the river becomes more extended; its 
£. bank, running directly towards the'advanced range of 
Botha’s hills, winds along the base ofthe Zwart Tafel Bergen, 
thus occupying the whole of the valley as far as the Trompellis 
ward : four miles below this it makes its last great bend, and 
then runs in a direct line to the ^cean—the tide rising only a 
few miles above the Cafferdrift post. Its embouchure has a 
bar, on which the surf breaks high, but within the mduth of 
the river expands into a magnificent sheet of water, extend- 
ing eight or ten miles into the country, and which is wide and 
deep enough to afford anchorage for a large fleet. 

The prospect indeed within the entrance of the river is 
magnificent, the water perfectly ti*anSparent, flowing amidst 
verdaijt hills, shaded by lofty evergreens, and the whole view 
terminated by the Southern Ocean, w'ith its never-ceasing 
roaring surf. The sand bar across the river (which is hard 
and dry) is about 600 yards in a dfrect line, leaving only 30 
yards for the water passage, the tide not rising more than 5 feet. 

About an hour’s walk along the coast from tlie river’s 
mouth, are'.some remarkable sandstone rocks, the softest jiart 
ofthe base of which has been jterforated by the sea, leaving a 
singular platform covered with shoals of muscles. The upper 
part has the appearance of the friezed ornaments of a cathe¬ 
dral, surmounted by a perfect cross, and when struck with a 
stone the fanciful natural structure sounds like metal. The 
surf breaks with tremendous violence along this coast, part¬ 
icularly in a S.E. wind, throwing up trees and branches, and 
presenting the appearance of a wrecked ^et. 

Before leaving the coast Ikie of the colony, ! may observe, 
in answer to those who erroneously consider South East 
Africa valueless, that one of our most distinguished naval 
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officers. Captain Owen, ni reference to the advantages of the 
Lagullas bank, as a fishing station, equal to that of Newfound¬ 
land, observes, that there are many desirable situations along 
the S. coast for the establishment of fishing towns; anKm^st 
others may be enumerated Hout, Tal^e, Simon’s, and Gordcm 
Bays: to the eastward of Cape Ir^anglip is also a large bay; 
the £. side of the peninsula of Cape Yachez offers no less 
than three good harbours. Between Mossel and Plettenberg 
Bays is the River Knysna an excellent port; and within sight 
of the latter the bays of St. Francis and Algoa. From Cape 
Padrone, along the E. coast, are numerous situations for such 
es tablishments.* 

The other rivers on the S.E. coast, as before noticed, are the 
Gauritz River, which collects its waters from the Black 
Mountains and Karroo Plains, and during the rains is ex¬ 
ceedingly rapid;—the Camtoos, which is supplied from a 
more easterly part of the country, and empties itself into a 
bay of the same name; within the bar it is deep enough to 
float a ship of the line: and the Sunday, which rises in 
the Sneeuwberg or Snowy Mountains, and falls into Algoa 
Bay. 

Somerset DisTBiCTf is bounded on the S. by ah imaginary 
line, drawn from Sunday River’s Point to the junction of the 
Soso Mrith the Koonap; on the £. by the Koonap River and 
Winterberg (which separates it from the country of the Bush¬ 
men),^ and from thence to the Zwart-Kei and Stormberg Ri¬ 
vers; on the N. by the Orang^River, and on the W. by the 
Sunday River, Little Reit River, Plot River, and Brandt 
Spuit: it is divided into eight field cometcies,—^viz. Upper 
Bushman’s River, Bruintjes Hoogte, Zwager’s Hoek, Agter 
Sneeuwberg, Tarka, Brak River, Glenlynden, and East Reit 
River; the greatest length of the district being ^00 miles, its 

l , 

* Narrative of voyages iniH M.S. * Levenand Barraeoutai London, 1833. 

t This district was formed in 1825, from a tract of country pwtititmed 
from Albany and Oraaff Reinet. 
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mean. bii^E«dth 8^ with a sapecficial area of 17,000 square 
miles, or 10,879,96^ acres.*^ 

. The scenery throughout so large a district is Varied by a 
chain of lofty mountains (rising at the village of Somerset to 
3/)00 feet high), stretching across it, for 150 miles, in a south¬ 
easterly direction to the K^it River. 

! Somerset Drostdy, or'Town^ lies at the S. base of the Bosch- 
bwg Range, with the Little Fish River in the front. The 
mountain towers up-immediately behind the village for about 
2,00Q feet,.exhibing a magnificent front, clothed with hanging 
woods of forest timber, diversified mth hoary rocks and steep 
buttresses of green turf; after heavy rains a number of little 
cascades appear flashing over the wooded cliffs, rendering 
the front of the mountain superbly beautiful. 

Cradock is 70 miles N. E. of Somerset, on the left bank of 
the Great Fish River, lying in the direct road from Albany 
to the oisual passes across the N. frontier on the road to 
Griqua Town, Latakoo, and other important trading stations 
in the interior. Cradock is fast improving and now contains 
nearly 500 inhabitants. 

Baviaan's Rivier (River of Baboons) now called the 7-«yw- 
den, is one of the smaller branches of the Great Fish River, 
flowing from the N. E., and watering a rugged mountain 
gkn of about 30 miles in extent, the scenery through whicJi 
is in many places of the most picturesque and singular de¬ 
scription; sometimes the valley widens out, leaving space 
^ong the river side for fertile meadows,f prettily* sprinkled 
over with mimosa trees aud evergreen shrubs, and clothed 
with luxuriant pasturage. Frequently the mountains again 
converge, leaving only a narrow defile, just broad enough for 

* The population in this vast district U not two to the square mile, what 
a contrast to Ireland, where there are upwards of 300! 

-f-The lamented Mr. Pringle, whose African sketches give so homelike and 
pleasing a view of the location of the Scotch settlers in this glen, in 1820, 
calls these spots itaughs-, which is the term used In the S. of Scotland ; he 
states that, the grass ms then (June) up to the liellios of the deer. 
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tlie streaftn to find a passage, while precipices of nakeid rock 
rise abruptly like the walls of a rampart, to the height of 
many hundred feet, in some places appearing actually to over¬ 
hang the gloomy looking defile, through which the devious 
path lies. On either side the steep hills often assume very 
remarkable shapes, embattled as it were with natural ram¬ 
parts of freestone or trap rock, and seemingly garrisoned with 
troops of large baboons (hence the name given by the Dutch); 
the lower declivities covered with good pasturage, and sprin¬ 
kled with evergreens and acacias, while the clifi's that over¬ 
hang the river have their wrinkled fronts, embellished with 
various s{>ecies of succulent plants and flowering aloes. Owing 
to the rapid decomposition in South Africa of the sandstone 
formation, some of the cliffs have assumed a grotesqueness 
and singularity of appearance, that with a little aid from the 
imagination, the spectator may fancy he sees the fuins of 
Egyptian, Hindoo, and Persian temples, with their half de¬ 
cayed obelisks, columns, or monster deities. The valley in 
which the Scotch settlers were located in 1820 is at the ex¬ 
tremity of this glen, being a beautiful vale, through which the 
Lynden meanders, about seven miles in length, and var 3 ring 
from one to two in breadth, appearing like a verdant basin, 
surmounted on all sides by an amphitheatre of lofty moun¬ 
tains, towering to the height of from 2 to 3,000 feet above the 
vale, (from 4 to 5,000 feet above the level of the sea,) and 
capped-with snow in the South African winter June and July, 
when snow also falls in the gley. 

Koonap River Post, about 60 miles from Graham’s Town, 
nearly N.N.W., 48 miles due E. from Somerset, and 25. W. 
from .Fort Beaufort, occupies the summit of an elevated pe¬ 
ninsula, between the junctions of the Cowie and Gola Rivei's 
with the Koonap, forming the pass between the Kromme and 
Cowie Mountains, and the favourite inlet for the Caffers into 
the colony. The Kromme or Karoom extends to within a short 
distance of Fort Beaufort. The Cowie is an irregular moijm- 
tain united to the Kakaberg upon the N. W., of considerable 
elevation, and clothed with timber to its summit. . 
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The post forms the left of a chain of somewhat similar de¬ 
fence, extending from the Keis-kammtf' on the E., or right, 
by Fort Beaufort, upon the Kat River to the Koonap upon 
the W. or left. The soil is a rich marl, in many places seve¬ 
ral feet in depth; sometimes interspersed with loose frag¬ 
ments of sand, or freestone. 

Graaff Reinet District* is bounded on the N. by the 
Orange River, on the south by Uitenhage, on the east by Plaat 
River, and on the west by Zwaart Bergen, and, including 
the subdivision of Beaufort, contains 53,000 square miles, or 
33,380,000 acres. 

Graafl’ Reinet townf is situate at the base of the Sneeuwljerg 
Mountains, built in a sort of basin almost encircled by the 
deep channel of the Sunday River, and closely environed by 
an ampitlieatre of steep, rugged mountains; it contains 
about 500 Houses, almost all of which are neat and commo¬ 
dious brick edifices, many of them might be entitled elegant 
structures ; each house has a large allottment of ground be¬ 
hind it extending in some instances to several acres, which 
are richly cultivated, laid out in orchards, gardens and vine¬ 
yards, and divided by quince, lemon, or pomegranate hedges. 
The streets are w ide, constructed at right angles, and planted 
with rows of lemon and orange trees which thrive here lux¬ 
uriantly, and give to the town a fresh and pleasing appear¬ 
ance. The gardens and orchards, &c. are all watered by a 
canal from the Sunday River, which branches out into a num¬ 
ber of small channels, caclk' inhabitant receiving his due 
portion of the vivyfing stream at a regular hour. The popu¬ 
lation is at present from 2,000 to 3,000. 

The country north of Graaff Reinet town is elevated and 
continues rising to the Sneeuwberg Mountains the loftiest of 

* Founded by Van der GraafT, in 1766, whose name it received in con¬ 
junction with that of his lady. 

t The distances from GraafT Reinet in English miles—are to Graham's 
Town, 157; Somerset, 167; Cradock, 72; Uitenhage, 225; Beaufort, 
121; Griqua Town, 250 ; Latakoo, 3f)0; Campbell’s Town, 240; Phili- 
polis, 17 s; Caledon River Station, 155; Modder River or Platberg, 300. 
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which is termed the Compass-bcrg. The result of Dr. Smith’s 
observations on his recent departure for the interior as to 
height of the Compass-berg, was with a single barometer,— 
Barometer. Thermometer 

. Lower station, 23,986 47i water boiled 

Higher do. 22,232 58 at 188. 

The observations at the higher station were taken at 60 feet 
from the summit, making therefore the elevation of the moun¬ 
tain about 2,100 feet above the adjacent plain: the general 
density of the atmosphere at Algoa Bay is 29J- which without 
allowing for any difference of temperature will give about 
7,400 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Compass-berg giv6s off on one side the principal stream 
of the Great Fish River, and on the other the Zeekoe, a large 
branch of the Gariep or Orange River; the waters of the 
former flowing to the Indian and those of the latter to the 
Atlantic oceans. The mountain is 50 miles from Graafi* Rei- 
nct, from whence the land is one continued ascent. 

The country north of the Sneeuwberg Mountains, after 
passing the Compass-bcrg, and on the cast side of the Zeckoe 
River, gradually becomes more open, and extensive plains 
spread before the eye covered with game and wild animals of 
every variety. The land declines towards the north with 
many insulated hills dispersed over it, rising abruptly and se¬ 
parate like sugar loaves placed upon a table. 

The Zeekoe River at Plettewberg’s Baaken,* is still an 
incon«derable stream, but standii.g here and there in large 
pools, or as the colonists call them Zeekoe gats, deep enough 
to float a man-of-war; about 35 miles below this it falls into 
the Cradock, which is one of the principal branches of the 
Gariep, the confluence of the latter being about 100 miles to 
the N.W. 

The Cradock or Black River, at about 80 miles from its 
confluence with, the Gariep, is 400 yards broad, four to five 
feet deep, and gliding to the N.W. with a steady current; 

*A stone erected by Mr. Van Plettcnberg in 1771 to .mark their 
boundary of the colony. 
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the banks are lined with fine willow trees, betiding gracei^ly 
over.the stream; to the N. and N.W. is an extens^re and 
almost boimdless landscape, adorned with natural groves, 
thousands of large game, and numbers of the feathered tribes, 
from the gigantic eagle to the beautiful turtle dove. The 
scenery at the junction of the Cradock and Yellow River, 
with-, their main branch, the Gariep, is considered by Mr. 
Thompson as the most magnificent he had before seen in 
South Africa: the confluence of water he describes as im¬ 
mense,. and the banks steep and overhanging with majestic 
willow trees. Proceeding beyond Griqua Town, N. the country 
opens into extensive plains, coverpd with long grass, and 
studded with acacias. Campbell's Doorp, a Griqua village,;* 
is situate on the left bank of the Yellow River; the inha¬ 
bitants possess large herds of cattle and sheep, and a great 
number of excellent horses. 

^he country towards l.atakoo, proceeding from the Griqua 
country, but particularly from Kuriiman, exhibits immense 
plains waving with a sea of grass,-f bnt thinly s|)rinkled 
with mimosas. Between Latakoo and Delagoa Bay the 
country is equally fine, and thickly inhabited by diflerent 
tribes.J In fact, so far as we have been able to ascertain, 

; • The Griquas, or liaiistaards, are a patitoral tril)e originally descended 
from' the intercourse of the Dutch witl. Hottentot women, and arc in 
number about 3,000, living N. of the Orange River: there arc also loca¬ 
tions of the%i in other parts of the country. 

-f-' Mr. Thompson, in crossing o^ne of these vast p'ranst/- plains hounded 
only by the horizon, witnessed a mirage similar to that detailed in vol. lii. 
as occurring in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and which travellers have de¬ 
scribed as appearing in mtndf/ plains, the country seemed to the eye as if it 
were a basin, the margin rising before and around at every step, the tra¬ 
veller (riding along a perfect plain) appearing still at the lowest focus. 

J Two interesting expeditions are now on foot to extend our knowledge 
of the country beyond Latakoo, and that inland from Delagoa Bay; the 
'former, under the management of Dr. Smith, has started from- Grafl' 
. Reinet; the latter, by the adventurous Captain Alexander, will proceed 
by sea to Delagoa Bay, and thence-depart into the interior of the country. 
An expedition of a similar nature was planned by myself, in 1824, when at 
Delagoa Bay, in H. M. S. Lei'en. I proposed, however, to prqeccd up 
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the Gowitiy improves as we laravd N. and £. from tlmGau^ep 
or Orange River. Not less fine, however, is theierrjtory JS. 
of the Keiskamma, namely, Kafferland Proper, occupied by 
the Amakosae, which is a comparatively narrow strip of 
country extending from the Kieskamma to the Si;. John’s 
River; on,the S. it is bounded by the jsea, and on, the 
N. by a high ridge of mountains, stretching into the vicm- 
age of Delagoa Bay, and which, to the westward, forms 
a part of the Winterberg, Bushberg and Bruintjes Hoogte 
Chain; the range near Mount Coke is considerable, and its 
summit in the winter season frequently covered with snow 
for some months together. Along the base there are here 
and there fine savannahs, beautifully intersected with small 
clumps of trees (the yellow-wood in particular' is of*vast size), 
and carpeted with a rich variety of herbaceous plants; ex¬ 
cellent streamlets, meandering amongst the shrubbery in the 
centre of the vallies, gives life to the whple landscape. The 
Rev. Stephen Kay, who crossed this mountain range recently, 
during one of his philanthropic missionary excursions, says, 
that, on gaining the summit, fine grassy plains stretched 
before us, thickly inhabited, in every direction, it bping the 
summer residence and grazing place of those clans who live 
along the base of the mountain. The pasturage was parti¬ 
cularly good and very abundant; the clinlate remarkably fine, 
and the general aspect of the country, the trees, and shrubs, 
strikingly resembled those in many parts of England,; nu¬ 
merous lalls of sweet and limplj? water rippled in various 

tbe Sofala Rive^ the information I derived at Sofala, from the Portuguese 
and Moors, leading me to conclude that the river was navigable with canoes 
to a considerable extent. Some large towns (and it is said vast piles of ruins, 
with strange inscriptions, of which the natives know nothing) eadst beyond 
the first range of mountains, which are stated to be frequented by White 
traders from the W. coast. My intention was to accompany these men on 
their return, or to endeavour to pemetrate the country down to Latakuo 
and our own territories; Providence, however, designed . otherwise, for 
the Delagoa and Mozambique fever, .which swept off so many 6f my 
brother officers, left me for six months, as helpless as an infant, and finally 
compelled me to quit the African coast. 
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directions, and within short distances of >eaeb othcsr, some 
pouring irom projecting rocks, and most running over pehhly 
beds.' 

I could add my testimony to the foregoing; but I prefer 
giving that of Captain W. F. Owen, who examined the coast, 
and who states, in the account of his surveying voyage, that, 
* from the Kuskamma to Delagoa Bay the sea boundary is 
one of the most varied and interesting that can possibly be 
ima^ned, presenting every diversity that rich hills and .fertile 
meadows can produce; the mountainous range which divides 
the sea border from the interior is in some places 6,()00 feet.’ 

Captain Vidal, of His Majesty’s vessel Barracouta, visited 
the coast of Natal* in 18S3, and describes it as looking 

* Port Natal is the locale which the colonists are so desirous that oiir 
government should occupy ; the reasons assigned for which are embraced 
in the following extract, from a memorial about to be presented to the 
King in Council from the merchants and other inhabitants of the Cape of 
Good Hope: 

"Tliat in consequence of the country in the riclnity of Port Natal having 
been purchased in 1689, by order of the Dutch East India Company, for 
the sum of 20,000 guilders, they directed the Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, M. F. de Chavonnes, by letter, dated Amsterdam, 23rd Dec , 
1719, to form an establishment at Port Natal, and to hold it with the 
purchased territory in its vicinity, as a dependency of this colony. In 1814, 
The Cape of Good Hop« and its dependencies were formally ceded by the 
Dutch to Great Britain, lliat, since the year 1824, Port Natal has been 
almost constantly occupied by British subjects, who resided there with the 
express permission of the Governor of this colony. 

“That these persons had succeeded in opening a trade with,,the natives, 
which has gradually increased in extent, from the encouragement afforded 
by the Zoulas, who have evinced a desire that the Eurojftans should con¬ 
tinue to reside in their neighbourhood; but their residence without a go¬ 
vernment establishment on the spot, is attended with very great risk. It is, 
therefore, essential that some such establishment be formed for the pro¬ 
tection of the trader, and likewise for the regulation of the trade. That 
such an establishment interposed between the Zoola and Caffer tribes 
would be of great importance, as a protection to the latter, who reside im¬ 
mediately on the eastern frouticr of the Cape, and who are, at ail times, 
liable to hostile inejursions by the Zoolas, the mere apprehension of which, 
in 1828, intailed a very heavy expense on this colony, in despatching a 
commander 200miles beyond our frontier to repel them. 
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like a large pajrk> varied with hill and dale, displaying at 
times, through a luxuriant valley, the distant prospect of 
blue mountainous ridges; on a second approach to another 
part of the coast, the landscape was equally beautiful, clusters 
of trees, hills, vales,, and glens, composing the foreground, 
while in the distance, divided by a deep valley or chasm, a 
range of craggy mountains, extended in a parallel direction 
as far as the eye could see. On one occasion the Barracouta 
sailed to within half a mile of a most interesting spot, where 
two ponderous black rocks arose from the surface of the 
ocean, about 80 feet, exhibiting through one of them the phe¬ 
nomenon of a natural archway, through which the surf beat 
on the rocks with .so much violence as to break 50 feet from 
their base, although but little wind was blowing at the time. 

The pastures of the country between these tribes are of a character 
highly favourable. It is well wooded with large timber, and watered with 
upwards of 100 rivers and running streams, some of which arc larger than 
the chief rivers of this colony. The soil is fertile, and has produced three 
crops of Caifer and Indian cum in the year. The rains are periodical, and 
the climate is cooler than that of the Cape, and highly salubrious. The 
bay of Port Natal is an exceeding fine harbour, but the entrance is narrow, 
and has a bar of shifting sand. There arc six feet of water in the bar, with 
a run of six feet, and at spring 'tides the depth is fourteen. 

“ There are a considerable number of natives, a laborious and well-con¬ 
ducted people, who are the remains of the tribes who formerly occupied 
the country} purchased and ceded by th? Dutch, and who having attached 
themselves to the white inhabitants, aw living in its vicinity under their 
auspices unmolested by the Zoolas. 

** The facts herein set forth have be9u obtained from information aflbnled 
by various individuals, Avho have visited or resided at Port Natal, and arc 
confirmed by Dr. Andrew Smith, of the Medical Staff of this garrison, 
w'ho is intimately acquainted with the country, and but recently returned 
from Natal, and in corroboration of this testimony your memorialists re¬ 
spectfully refer to Sir G. Lowry Cole. • • * • • 

*‘A government establishment at Port Natal would be the means of 
guarding against the injurious consequences which may ultimately result, 
even to this colony, from the irregular trade with foreign vessels, which is 
occasionally carried on at that place; a trade, which it becomes more 
necessary to prevent, as Dingam, the Zoola Chief, is now in possession of 
a number of musquets and a quantity of gunpowder, which has been ob¬ 
tained in barter from American vessels visiting that port. 
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The KiUt Kei, or St. John’s* one of the ’largest of the nu->. 
merous rivers on the Cafiraria coast* constitutes the boundary 
between the Colony and the Amatembu territory, and after 
winding round the back part of Winter berg,. it takes • an 
easterly course, and finally disembogues its enlarged stream 
into the Indian Ocean. This river has one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary and picturesque entrances in the world, as it forms 
by its abrupt and perpendicular heights a natural lock want¬ 
ing only a flood gate to make it a wet dock. We may now 
proceed to the— 

; Geology, Mineralogy and Soil. —Southern Africa is evi¬ 
dently of diluvian and not volcanic origin: (the formation 
of the peninsula is sufficiently indicated by the structure 
of Table Mountain, which is composed of many strata piled 
on each other in large tabular masses lying close togetlier 
without any intermediate veins of earthy or other extra¬ 
neous matter. The plain around the mountain is a blue 
schistus, running in parallel ridges N.W. ami S.E. and inter¬ 
rupted by masses of a hard blue flinty rock.* 

The schistus rests on a stratum of strong iron coloured clay, 
varying from a pale yellow to a deep red, abounding with 
brown foliated mica, and interspersed with immense blocks of 
granite, some of them crumbling into fragments, and others 

“Looking, therefore, at the pastures of the country itself,its capabilities 
of maintaining a large population and extensive trade, which for many 
years would be carried on, probably through the medium of this colony, 
to the influence which would thus be brought to operate in advancing the 
civilization and moral improvement of the vast tribes bordering on that 
country i and to the protection which would thefeby be insured to our 
immediate neighbours, the Calfcrs, your memorialists are induced humbly 
to pray; 

That your Majesty may be graciously pleased to take measures for the 
occupation of Port Natal, and the ceded territory in its vicinity, which ex¬ 
tends about 200 miles along the coast to the westward, reaching to the 
country of the Amapondas, and inland about 100 miles; for the formation 
of a government establishment at Port Natal, with an adequate military 
force for the protection of the trade with that place. 

* Robben Island, In the mouth of Table Bay, affords excellent quarries 
of blue flags streaked with white, the use of which contributes much to 
the clcanlincMS and neat appearance of Clape Town. 
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out. iiti ;if Tjyithc' hasid' of mitR/ but ’'fr6h» the 
ofteratlOn of time. ' 

As‘Table Mountain is ascend^ beds of vertical geftiiMkt 

• » 

'Stretching cast and west are met with> and Higher still veins of 
^anite with distinct rainiHcations from the main body are ob- 
■ servable from eyery side, varying in breadth from two yards 
to the fractional or decimal part of an inch. In some places 
the scfaistus has crumbled away, leaving the granite ramifica- 
tirnia or dykes standing. About 300 yards further in the 
ascent the mountain appears a solid mass of granite charac¬ 
terised by large' crystals -ofTelspar: besides quartz and mica, 
large massed of hornblend enter occasionally into the compo¬ 
sition of the rock. After a further ascent of 300 yards the 
gnanite ceases, and is succeeded by a strata of supetincum- 
bent horizontal red sandstone, without any symptom of dis¬ 
turbance and devoid of veins of granite, and which continues in 
beds of no great thickness for a height perpendicular of from 
150 to SOO feet. From thence to the summit of the mountain 
the sandstone is of a much more indurated kind, quite white, 
and having pieces of water worn‘quartz imbedded in it from the 
size cif a pea to that of a potatoc. The w'eather acting on the 
'sofr*'s^nd8tone has worn it away in various sized excavations, 

‘ caauslngfdiere and there pools or holes of standing water, with 
a Kttle beach of quartz pebbles the relics of the strata worn 
aw'ay. 

• The up])er surfacip of the contiguous Lion's head is, sand¬ 
stone, beneath which is foup^ g»-anite, and gtill descending, 
schistus or kiUas in vertical beds. 

^ Capt. Basil IlaJl thinks tliat the great mass of sandstone 
which forms the .summit of Table Mountain lying on the 
granite to the thickness of 1500 feet, has been raised from its 
original horizontal position by the granite forcing itself up from 
below. . Professor Playfair is of opinion that the structure of 
the peninsula points out two separate epochas distinguished 
by very (fifferent conditions of the substances which now com- 
. pose the peninsula of the Cape,, which appears to be a wall of 
grtmtte highest at its north extremity, and lowering gradually 
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to the south; &ced at its base with sehistus, killas or grau- 
wacke and covered at its top with a platform of horizontal 
sandstone. The penetration of the killas by veins from the 
mass of granite (which it surrounds) proves that the killas 
though the superior rock is of older formation than the 
gpranite; the granite therefore is a mineral that has come up 
from below into the' situation it now occupies, and is not one 
of the materials which has been deposited by the sea in any 
shape either mechanical or chemical. It is a species, there¬ 
fore, of subterraneous lava, and the progeny of that active and 
powerful element which professdr Playfair thinks we know 
from the history of the present and the past has always ex¬ 
isted in the bowels of the earth. The introduction, therefore, 
of granite into the situation it now occupies must have taken 
place while the whole was deep under the level of the sea, 
previous to its elevation or the subsidence of the surrounding 
waters; the granite may thus be considered as newer than 
one of the rocks incumbent on it and older than the other, 
thus highly favouring the opinion that granite does not de¬ 
rive its origin from aqueous deposition. 

The experiment of boring in search for coal which took 
place under the Government of Lord Macartney at Wynberg, 
a tongue of land projecting from the Table Mountain gave 
the following further insight into the strata of the country : 
coal, 2 feet; blue soapy rock, 5; white soapy rock, 22 ; grey 
sandstone with clay, 21 ; chocolate-brown sandstone, 14<; . 
bluish soapy clay, 31, and striated sand, red and wlute, con¬ 
taining clay, 33; total 128 feet. 

The stratum of coal* found on the banks of a deep rivulet 
flowing out from the Tigerberg, (a hill that terminates the 
Isthmus to the eastward) was horizontal with a jr7//>er-stratum 
of pipe clay and white sandstone, and a «u6-stratum of indu¬ 
rated clay. The coaly seam from 10 inches to 2 feet in thick¬ 
ness, differed in quality at various places—^sometimqs it was in 

* A vein of coal has recently been discovered near the mouth of the 
Kroom River which is accessil)le to small craft. 
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large ligneous bldcks with visible traces of the bark, knots and 
grain of timber, and in the very middle of these imbedded 
pieces of iron pyrites running through them in crooked veins 
or lying in irregular lumps. Other parts of the stratum con¬ 
sisted of laminated coal of the nature of turf, burning with a 
clear flame, and leaving a light white ash ; the more compact 
and heavy coal gave out a sulphurous smell, and left a slaty 
caulk with an ochreous crust. 

My object in giving this section being the accumulation and 
registration of facts rather than the promulgation of theories, 
I proceed to detail the appearances observed in other parts 
of South Africa:— 

At the Koonap post the bed of the river is supported by an 
extensive substratum of sand or freestone, traversing the 
country nearly parallel to the plane of the horizon. At the 
base of the higher mountains are found large unconnected 
fragments of granite with crystallization of felspar and quartz, 
limestone is obtruded in some places to ^he surface; it is al¬ 
ways in roundish masses of a white pulverulent appearance, 
soapy to the touch, generally mixed with red clay and when 
burnt deficient in the properties of calcined lime, being less 
tenacious, durable and impervious to moisture, and apparently 
an impure carbonate of lime. 

The most distinguishing feature among the mountains of 
Kaflerland is a superincumbent stratum of sandstone; huge, 
detached masses are found in many places standing some feet 
above tine surface of the eartl^ The upper part of a moun¬ 
tain visited by the Ilev. S. Kay, presented to the eye immense 
precipices capped with large rhomboidal tables and projecting 
angles forming a kind of cornice to the face. On the sides of 
the declivities there was a description of prismatic quartz 
crystals in a corroded state, and evidently undergoing the 
process of decomposition, a circumstance which is perceptible 
in almost all the mountains of South Africa, and presents a 
fair prospect of a yearly increasing extent of fertile soil. 

Iron stone is everywhere observable in Kaflraria, and like¬ 
wise considerable quantities of ochre of different kinds, some 
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dpecunens-ib a «tate of impalpable powder :«ilfilOMd in dinkida- 
ceous eoveringaof a reddish oolour of the hardnesa and oeak 
sisteni^ o€ baicedt earthenware; gcmietimes in single nodrdea 
of an inch or two inches in diameter^ but more frequently in 
clusters of. two; three or four nodules connected by neclbt 
which are also hollow; in these stones every shade of oolocaf 
has .been foiind except the greens, but the most common are 
those of a pale yellow and chocolate brown. 

At Griqua town, north of the Gariep or Orange River, ^*e 
valley is closed on the N.-W. by a range of low hills of argil> 
laceous schistus which Mr. Thompson, when visiting them in 
1823, stated to be so highly magnetic either from the presence 
of iron ore or some other cause as to prevent the traverse of 
the needle. Amongst these-hills asbestos has been found in 
• considerable quantities. i ’ . 

The detached hills near the base of the Zwarteberg range, 
are composed of amygdaloid^ nearly allied to the toadstone of 
Derbyshire; the rounded pebbles embetlded in this argillaceous 
matrix are alm6st invariably tinged with a bright grass-green 
colour;—the substratum of the mountains is a blue and purple- 
coloured schistus. ' 

In the .Graaff Reinet district some specimens of tufa and 
abundance of limestone are found; fossil remains, have also 
been discovered ;* common cornelian, topaz an.d bloodstone 
have been met with in the Orange River, and in some of the M. 
field cornetcies saltpetre. The infinite number of large block a 
of isolated stones that are to be found in South Africa, to the 
very verge of the Cape promontory, are aggregates of quartz 
and mica, the first in large irregular masses, and the latter in 
black lumps, resembling shot; they also contain sometimes 
cubic pieceB of felspar, and seem to be bound together 
plates of A. clayey ironstone: by the action of the air and 
weather they fall to pieces in large concentric laminae, become 
disintegrated, and, finally form a soil, at first harsh and aterile; 
but meliorated and enriched by time. < * 

,* Perfect fosrils remains, of the Mammoth specks bare been foui^ a 
fetv years since in Beaufort. .. • 
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The soil throughout the colony is very vaFied~m some 
|>laQes a naked sand, in others a stiff clay, and m many parts 
a rich dark- vegetable mould: frequently the surface appeaia 
a dry sand, but on removing it to the depth of a few inches a 
black mould is found beneath: the stiff clayey soil, sometimes 
red and sontetimes met with of a yellowish colour is very fer¬ 
tile when irrigated. The east coast border is. generally an 
alluvial loam, as is the case with many vallies, particularly 
among the ravines and windings of the Fish Hiver. 

The surface of the Great Karroo is diversified; in many 
places it is a stiff brownish coloured clay; in some parts a bed 
of sandstone, crossed with veins of fat quartz, and a kind of 
ponderous iron-stone, in other, a heavy sand, with here and 
there a blackish loam. Near the bed of the Bufialo River, 
the whole surface of the country is strewed over with small 
fragments of a deep purple-coloured slate, crumbling from 
strata of long parallel ridges running K. and W. ; scattered 
among these fragments are black tuinified stones, having the 
appearance of volcanic slags or the scoriae of an iron furnace ; 
several conical hills, some truncated near the top, stand de¬ 
tached from each other on the plain: and although at first 
appearing as if thrown uji by volcanic explosion, yet on a 
nearer view, of the alternate strata of earth and sand-stone, 
regularly disposed, exhibiting the effects of water, and not of 
fire. Some flat sandy marshes of the Karroo are overgrown 
with rushes, and abound in springs strongly impregnated with 
salt, and. a species of sahola*^ (salt-wort), grows here in per¬ 
fection ; the surface around its roots being generally covered 
with a fine white nitrous powder. 

From the Little Loorcy fontei/tiy in the Great Karroo to Le 
Beer valley, there are nearly 30 miles of a continued bed 
of solid arid arid clay, without a particle of herbage; when, 
suddenly, as if by enchantment, the De Beer valley, a plain 
of several miles in diameter, at the feet of the Black Moun¬ 
tains, is entered on, clothed with the most luxuriant vege- 

* It is from this plant that the inhabitants make excellent soap, in con¬ 
junction with sheep’s fat. 
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tation, more like enchantment than reality"; the water, how¬ 
ever, of one bf the streams which flow through it, being as 
briny as that of the English channel. Beyond illis valley the 
Karroo again expands in all its nakedness. 

Of minerals few have yet been discovered,—indications 
of coal, as before observed, have been met with at the Kroom 
River and other places. Near the Bushman’s River (Uiten- 
hage district), an extensive vein of alum has been recently 
discovered, which is particularly beautiful in its structure; 
the colour is perfectly white, of a silky lustre, consisting of 
delicate fibres, of six or eight inches in length, which run 
parallel, sometimes perpendicular, and sometimes in an undu¬ 
lating direction; the vertical course of the filaments being 
directed by small fragments of greyish lime stone, and minute 
]>articles of yellow ferruginous earth; these arc found near the 
basis of the tender capillary crystals, which shoot from a thin ' 
stratum of concrete alum, the lower surface of which is en¬ 
crusted with yellow clay and portions of blue limestone. The 
alum is very pure and valuable as an article of commerce. 

At Camtoos Bay (20 miles W. of Algoa Bay) a rich lead 
ore of the species known by the name of galena, (which is 
lead mineralized with sulphur), has been found in the steep 
sides of a deep glen; the masses seen by Mr. Barrow had no 
appearance of cubic crystallization, but were granular or 
amorphous, in some species, the surfaces, in others, made 
up of small facets, called by miners white silver ore; the vein 
of the ore was three inches wide and one thick, increasing in 
size as it advanced under the stratum of rock with which it 
was covered. The matrix, a quartoze sandstone of a yellowish 
tinge, cellular and fibrous, harsh to the feel and easily broken. 
'I’his ore, when assayed by Major Van Dheu, anofiicer in the 
Dutch service, yielded from 2001bs. weight, lOOlbs. of pure 
lead, and 8oz. of silver. 

Mineral waters exist in different places; a few miles from 
Graff Reinet, there is a spring of cold water, strongly im¬ 
pregnated with sulphurated hydrogen. About five miles from 
Cradock, in Somerset, there is a hot mineral spring (therhio- 
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meter 86 degrees), wliich issues from the ground close to the 
bank «f the Great Fish River, here a small stream ahoiit 200 
miles from th^sea. The taste of the water much resembles that 
of the Harrowgate or Gilsand spa, and it is resorted to for 
bathing in several complaints. The ground in the vicinity is 
much impregnated with saltpetre, and considerable <juantities 
of nitre in a pure state may be collected in the neighbouring 
mountains. At no great distance, from Cradock, near the 
Bamboo mountains, are three salt lakes, similar to those in 
the vicinity of Algoa Bay and other parts of the country, 
from which the neighbouring colonists supply themselves 
with salt. There are two warm springs at the village of 
Caledon, under the Kleine Swarteberg, which contain muriate 
of soda;—their heat is 92 degree.s. These springs are 
used as baths, and the water from them is also taken inter¬ 
nally ; they are found beneficial in cases of chronic rheuma¬ 
tism, diseases of the skin, and scorbutic ulcers. One spring 
is private property, where there is good accommodation for 
invalids and persons visiting the baths; the other belongs to 
Government, and is let on lease,—the tenant being bound to 
allow the free and gratuitous use of the bath and buildings 
to poor indigent persons, of whatever description, producing 
certificates of inability to pay. There are two other warm 
springs in the district, one at Cogman’s Kloof, also containing 
a muriate of soda, the heat of which is 114 degrees; and one 
jit Roodcberg, containing a small quantity of carbonate of 
lime, the heat of which is 94 degrees. Several singukir salt 
pans exist; some of them 200 miles from the sea coast, and 
5,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, the salt being 
hard, and from five to six inches in thickness. The largest 
and finest salt pan is near Zwartkops River, Algoa Bay.* 

As the retreating of the ocean from, or its advance on, 
different shores is now becoming a subject of investigation, I 

* The soil on ail sides of the great Zwartkops salt pan is a deep vrgelahle 
earth, in some places red, in other.< black, resting on r bed of ciay, and 
witliont a vestige of salt in its composition. 
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may add that it appears to me the sea is receding firoiq South¬ 
ern Afi^. Many thousand waggon loads of shells are met 
with in ^ious places along the E. coast, the site'^of which is at 
present several hundred feet above the level of the sea, and 
generally Ju the greatest quantity in sheltered caverns. At 
Mossel Ifify is a cave 300 feet above the ocean, but which, 
when explored, contained an immense quantity of different 
kinds of shells peculiar to the coast; and behind Table Moun¬ 
tain, at a similar height, arc beds of shells buried under 
vegetable earth and clay. Seven miles N.E. of Uitenhagq, 
and ten miles from the sea, are immense beds of sea shells, 
particularly of oysters, the fish of,which is petrified. 

From the Cape o^Good Hope along the S. coast to Algoa 
Bay, a bank, with various soundings, projects to a consider¬ 
able distance from the land, called the bank of Lagullas. 
The S. extremity of this bank is nearly on the meridian of 
Cape Vaches, or in Long. 22 E., and is said to extend to 
about 37| S. Lat. in this part; but a little to the S. of 36 S. 
it converges quickly, and becomes of a narrow qonical form, 
with very deep water on its S. end. The soundings to the 
westward of Cape Lagullas (to the southward of 35.15 S.) are 
generally of mud; to the southward of the Cape, frequently 
green or other sand; and on the S.E. and eastern parts of 
the bank to the eastward of Cape Lagullas mostly coral, or 
coarse sand, shells, and sipall stones.* 

Climate and Seasons. —The seasons at the Cape of Good 
Hope are nearly opposite tor those of England, tlfus:— 

* This bank is probably the deposit of the strong current which sets to 
the S. and W. according to the direction of the bank, and is generally 
strongest during the winter months, running with the greatest velocity along 
the verge of the bank, or a little outside of soundings. When opposed by 
adverse gales, a very high sea is thrown up, which sometimes lessens the 
strength of the current; the rapidity of the stream is, however, always less 
towards the shore, where the sea is smoother: By keeping on the edge 
of the bank a ship will be carried 80 miles a day with an adverse wind 
round the Cape into the Atlantic; vessels therefore trusting to their reck¬ 
oning should be mindful of this cireumstance. 
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This contrariety feels at first singular to a new comer; but 
the delicious climate of the Cape soon removes any impression 
arising from the change. Of course itt such an extent of 
country, and at different elevations, the heat is varied; but 
taking Hottentots Holland in the Cape district as a fair cri¬ 
terion for the elevated country, the following meteorological 
register, from the Army Medical Board Office, will indicate 
the state of the weather throughout the year. Cape Town of 
course" being warmer.* 
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• MONTHliT MEAN AT CAPE TOWN FOR POUR YEARS. 
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MEAN TEMPERATURE AT SEVERAL STATIONS. 


The healthiness of the Cape district will be evident by tlj^e 
fact tbi^^ 1830, out of a population of 1,500, at Hottentot 
Holland^the total number pf deaths was only five; of which 
four were coloured persons, one an old Mozambiquer, another 
an old slaiM||^both died from chronic disease, the third a young 
child, died suddenly, and the fourth a Caffre girl, was burnt, 
and the fifth a European gentleman of 50, principally of a men¬ 
tal aifection. The mean temperature of Cape Town, (ifhicli is 
heated by its proximity to Table Mountain) inferred from a 
MeteorologicalJournal kept for several years,* is G7^. The 
mean temperature of the coldest month is, perhaps, 57.; 
hottest 79.; mean of three recent winters, 58.; of three 
summer months, 7J.; least lieat during summer, 03. The 
temperatiure of the district of Stellenbosch, deduced from 
the observations of a single twelvemonth, i.s 6G-J.; extremes, 
87. and 50. The temperature of Zwartland appears to be 
G6j extremes, 89. and 54. The exposure of the thermometers 
is at neither place external; they arc suspended in spacious 
weU-aired halls.- At Tulbagh, situated in a valley of the 
great chain of mountains which divides tlie western from the 
eastern provinces of the colony, the mean tenqierature of the 
year is 661-., that of the coldest months 55^., of the hottest 
80j.; extremes 95. and 52. ; mean of the tlu-ee winter months, 
56^.; of the three summer months, 79.; least heat in summer, 
61. In this colony, as inj,he S. of Europe, and most of the 
warm climates of a temperate zone, the wind commonly blows 
cold in summer, at the sam£ time that the sun shines power¬ 
fully. It is this circumstance which distinguishes a warm 
from a hot climate.-f- Parched winds and frequent summer 
calms equally make a hot climate. In a cool one, or merely 
warm, the temperature of the air, in the shade, and in venti¬ 
lated sunshine, several feet from the ground, does not much 
va^; but in a screened situation, or at the surface of the 
ground, the heat of a sunny exposure, at noon-tide 6^^“a 
summer’s day, becomes intense. That intensity o^heat, is in 

• I wn indebted for this to Mr. Greig’s Directory, 
t Sec Vol. I, Bengal Climate for the eflccts of moisture. 
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Strictness, superficial, scarcely penetrating an inch beneath 
the surface, nor reaching more that a foot or two aSove it. 
In calm weather, the range of reflected heat is >!|Braewhat 
greater. 

At the foot of our mountains, and within the verge of their 
influence,, the heat of the atmosphere over the vallips and the 
plain is mitigated by a cool wind, desdfinding from the 
mountain's side, and the coldness of the blast is tempered by 
the reflected heat of the earth’s surface. Hence a moderate 
temperature, where the wind has free passage, is the result 
in summer at the Cape. Respecting the hygrometric con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere, the following observations were 
made in the summer months. Dryness, in the morning 
before sunrise, is ordinarily from 6 to 7 degrees, the utmost 
lii degrees, the least 3 degrees; which for a mean tempera¬ 
ture of 77 degrees, answer to about 17 to 20 centecimals, 30 
and 39 respectively. The atmospheric dryness usually 
augments as the day advances; for, while the temperature 
rises towards noon, the point at wliich the hygrometric ther¬ 
mometer becomes stationary, remains more nearly uniform; 
mean dryness in the morning 7. at noon 14. 

These observations were made at inland situations, and the 
minimum of humidity actually noticed has probably not 
amounted to a fourth of the atmosphere’s real capacity for 
moisture. During the warm season, although the S. E. 
moonsoon.predominates, westerly fvinds are not infrequent; 
they afe always moist. When south-easterly winds blow, 
they bring from the shallow sea, over Lagullas’ bank, hu¬ 
midity which is condensed upon the summits of the mountains. 

It is seen rolling down the western cliffs in volumes of thick 
vapour; and the elevation at which this is dissipated, as it 
descends, answers precisely to the hygromelric state of the 
air. Were marks noted upon the precipitous sides of Tal^e 
Mountain, at intervals of GO yards in perpendicular height 
from the b(|^e, the number of such divisions below the clotid 
familiarly termed the Table doth, would correspond with 
the degrees of dryness exhibited by the hygi'ometer; for 
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temperature decreases with aacgnts of heights, abqut one 
degree'^[>f Fahrenheit’s scale, fo* every 90 yards of elevation. 
This will be made plain by citing an instance. Thus, on the 
11th of Jan. at Cape Town, temperature, 71. hyg. therm. 58.; 
a cloud hanging over Table Mountain, not touching it, but 
just elevated above the summit: the height of Table Moun¬ 
tain trigometrically measured, is 1,194 yards; difierence of 
temperature, according to theory 13., of dryness observed, 
13. So on 15th January, at the foot of Table Mountain, 
temperature in the shade during the whole (6 a.m. to 4| p.m.) 
70. to 71. hyg. therm. 58.; and S.E, strong breeze, cloud on 
Table Mountain. Noon at an elevated station, upon the ac¬ 
clivity, above the highest inliabited spot, temperature in wind 
and sunshine 69.; hyg. therm. 58. At a station still more ele¬ 
vated, above the highest plantations of the silver tree, 
temperature, in ventilated sunshine, 68. hyg. therm. 68 ^; 
the wind blowing in pulls and gusts, (the temperature is 
depressed 2. to 1., when strong gusts blow.) A dense white 
cloud on the back of the mountain, receiving evidently con¬ 
tinued accession. The vapor passing over the summit, and 
scarcely descending a little down the cliff, seeming to curl 
laterally and vertically, and pause while vanisliing as it quits 
the mountain. Sometimes a very small fleece, often more 
considerable and dense. A small detached cloud shows 
itself here and there, remains awhile, and then gradually 
vanishes; one over the signal-post on the Lion, anotlier in 
front of Camp’s Bay, another again in the distance over 
Tygerberg, all apparently on the same level with the cloud 
hanging on Table mountain. A mountain being colder than 
the plain below, condenses and renders visible the passing 
vapour whenever the dryness of the wind is less than the 
difierence of temperature between its summit and base. 
O^ing to radiation, the influence of the mountain’s summit 
extends to a column of air over it, and a cloud at rest is, ac¬ 
cordingly often seen suspended high above. The heat of the 
plain Itas a like influence on the atmosphere over it, and 
affects the temperature immediately above. The vapour then, 
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as it quits the mountain, palsies into a warmer regio^ Where 
it is dissolved, and which tSftili it traverses, transparent and 
invisible, to be again condensed, and made apparent on ap¬ 
proaching another mountain. This is the simple explanation 
of the appearances which are so conspicuous during the con¬ 
tinuance of a S. E. wind at the Cape. Volumes of vapour 
are seen rolling over the summits and down the sides of 
Hanglip, Hottentot’s Holland, and the rest of the chain of 
high mountains. Above the vallies and over the isthmus, 
scarcely a passing cloud is seen. But the vapour is thickly 
condensed on the peninsular group of mountains, rolls over 
their summits, descends to a certain distance down-the cliffs, 
and is dissipated and becomes transparent as it passes onwards. 
The wind, fed by cold and damp, descending from the 
mountains, blows with great violence, approaching to tem¬ 
pestuous force. But it is partial, and extends to no distance 
from the shore. It is the boisterous rush of colder air, to 
replace warmer in a fervent atmosphere, over an intensely 
heated land. On the windward brow of a mountain the 
breeze is moderate ; on the lee side the blast is strong; at sea, 
a mile from the shore, there is calm. In fact, both the S. £. 
and westerly winds are, to the promontory, terminating South 
Africa, sea breezes, and the S. E. wind has not parted with 
that character, in a short and rapid passage across that pro¬ 
montory. The parched earth cannot but be refreshed by the 
passage, of such humid air over*5t. Its heat is mitigated, or 
that of the atmosphere above^is so by cold breezes, which 
descends from high mountains, bringing humidity recently 
drawn off the sea. Clouds at rest, while the wind is blowing 
with violence, are frequently to be seen over False Bay, and 
likewise over the Cape Downs, precisely similar to clouds 
suspended over peaks. Generally, during a S. E. wind, the 
sky is clear between Hanglip and Table Mountain. But»now 
and then a small silvery cloud suddenly appears above .the 
sea or the shore, grows, changes shape, without change of 
place, (although the wind, mean time, continues to blow most 
violently), wastes and vanishes. Dr. Amott, in his highly 
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iriterestkig work, entitled “ <of‘Physics, orKilktura 

Philosophy," thus accounts fortne singular beauty and den¬ 
sity of the clouds, which frequently envelop Table Mountain. 
The reason of the phenomenon is, that the air constituting 
the wind from the S. E. having passed over the vast southern 
ocean, conies charged with as much invisible moisture as the 
temperature can sustain. In rising up the side of the moun¬ 
tain it is rising in the atmosphere, and is, therefore, gradually 
escaping from a part of the former pressure; and, on attaining 
the summit, it has dilated so much, and has, consequently, 
becomes s'o much colder, that it lets go part of its moisture. 
And it no sooner falls over the edge of the mountain and 
again descends in the atmosphere to where it is pressed 
and condensed and heated as before; than it is re-dissolved 
and disappears. The magnificent apparition dwelling only on 
the mountain’s top. 

In Albany and the eastern districts the climate partakesmuch 
of that of England; the mountain tops are occasionally covered 
with snow, which, how'cver, rarely fidls in the vallies;—the 
winter nights are sharp and clear, while the summer heats are 
tempered either by the sea breeze or by the currents of wind 
which the numerous mountains and hills keep continually in 
play. The fact that numerous invalids from India seek and find 
the goddess Hygeia at the Cape speaks volumes in favour of the 
salubrity of the atmosphere, which would appear to be dimi¬ 
nishing in heat, if we may judge by the large icebergs now 
seen even to the north of the Cape, which some years since 
were never witnessed but to the southward of 40°. 

The S.E. and N.W. winds are the most prevalent in this 
hemisphere—the former in summer and the latter in winter. 
During the N.W. monsoon, which prevails about the end of 
September, the wind blows generally in an oblique direction 
off the coast;—but I do not think that any period of the year 
th© wind blows direct on the shore. The gales off the Cftpe 
which were formerly so fatal in their consequences, have either 
diminished in their violence or ships are now better managed; 
I have doubled the Cape repeatedly 4n winter and sunimer. 
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and DEvipr yet got round |t^w4hout a gale, sometin^ of nine 
days’ duration. During a i^rm of this extent, the^a which 
is raised by the meeting of two vast oceans, aided probably 
by the current on the Lagullas bank is truly magnificent; 
the waves resemble lofty mountains, with vast intervening 
vallies, which.it would seem impossible for a ship to emerge 
from when engulphed between two of the surrounding bil¬ 
lows. No object can impress on the mind more forcibly the 
daring intrepidity of man than his navigating such a sea with 
a few frail timbers—^nor can any other situation more forcibly 
pourtray the power and mercy of the -Almighty than to wit¬ 
ness a handful of human beings in the midst of such an awful 
scene, and yet in comparative safety. I defy any man- to be 
an Atheist after suffering a storm off* the Cape. 

And liere I am reminded of adverting to the circumstance 
of that singular phenomenon which has been seen off* the Cape, 
and usually termed the ‘ jFlying Dutchman,’ which few sailors 
who have navigated the Cape disbelieve, and which most 
people are very sceptical respecting. 

The supposed origin of the * Flying Dutchman,’ is that a 
vessel from Batavia was on the point of entering Table Bay 
in stress of weather during the Dutch occupation of the Cape, 
when in the winter season no vessel was allowed to enter the 
bay: the batteries fired on the distressed ship and compelled 
it to put to sea where it was lost, and as the sailors say has 
continued ever since beating abf ut, and will continue to do so 
till the d»y of judgment. 

The ‘ Dutchman' is said to appear ^generally to ships in a 
heavy gale with all. sail set—and when the eastern navigator is 
in a calm the Dutchman appears to be scudding under bare 
poles. As ipany persons think such an apparition the crea¬ 
tion of fancy, 1 give the following statement which was noted 
down in the log-book of his Majesty’s ship Leven when em¬ 
ployed with the Barracouta, &c. in surveying East Africa, and 
in the dangers and disasters of which squadron I participated. 

His Majesty’s ship Leven,* Capt. W. F. W. Owen, on the 

*■ Account of the voyage, published by order of the. Admiralty, 1833. 
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Apr:!^ 18^, when oflf Point Danger, on her voyage from 
Algoa to Simon’s Bay, saw her consort the Barrocouto about 
two miles to leeward; this was considered extraordinary as 
her sailing orders would have placed her in a different direc¬ 
tion ; but her peculiar rig left not a doubt as to her identity, 
and at last many well known faces were distinctly visible looking 
towards the Leven. Capt. Owen attempted to close with her 
to speak, but was surprised that she not only made no effort to 
join the Leven, on the contrary stood away: being near the des¬ 
tined port, Capt. Owen did not follow her, and continued on his 
course to the Cape, but at sunset she was observed to heave 
to and lower a boat apparently for the purpose of picking up 
a man overboard; during the night there was no light nor 
any symptoms of her locality. The next morning the Leven 
anchored in Simon’s Bay where for a whole week the Barra- 
couia was anxiously expected: on her arrival (the 14th) it 
was seen by her log that she was 300 miles from the Leven 
when the latter thought she saw her, and had not lowered 
any boat that evening; it should also be remarked that no 
other vessel of the same class was ever seen about the Cape. 

On another occasion a similar phenomenon occurred to the 
Leven, and a boat was apparently lowered as is generally the 
case when the phantom seeks to lure his victim, the veteran 
sailor was not, however, to be caught,* and the Leven, after 
many perils reached England in safety. 

Thrice as a passenger in a*merchant ship, I saw a vessel in 
nearly similar circumstances: ^ on one occasion we hoisted 
lights over the gang-)vay to speak with the stranger; the 
third time was on my recent return from India. We had 
been in * dirty weather,’ as the sailors say, for several days, 
and to beguile the afternoon, 1 commenced after dinner narrat¬ 
ing to the French officers,, and passengers (who were strangers 
to the Eastern seas), the stories current about the * Fly¬ 
ing Dutchmanthe wind, which had been freshening during 
the evening, now blew a stiff gale, and we proceeded on deck 

* It is that any vessel which the ** Dutchmui” can get his letters 
ou boiu’d of is certain to be lost. 
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to see the crew make our bark all snug for the x^ht:—the 
clouds, dark and heavy, coursed with rapidity across the 
bright moon, whose lustre is so peculiar in the S. hemis-' 
phere, and we could see a distance of from eight to ten miles 
on the horizon: suddenly, the second officer, a fine Ma’r- 
seilles sailor, who had been among the foremost in the cabin 
in laughing at, and ridiculing the story of the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman,’ ascended the weather-rigging, exclaiming * votZa 
le volant Hollandais T the captain sent for his night glass, 
and soon observed, * it is very strange, but there is a ship 
bearing down upon us with all sail set, while we dare scarcely 
shew a pocket-handkerchief to the breeze.’ In a few minutes 
the stranger was visible to all on deck, her rig plainly dis¬ 
cernible, and people on her poop; she seemed to near us 
with the rapidity of lightning, and apparently wished to 
pass under our quarter, for the purpose of speaking; the 
captain, a resolute Bordeaux mariner, said it was quite incom¬ 
prehensible, and sent for the trumpet to hail or answer, when 
in an instant, and while we were all standing on the qui vive, 
the stranger totally disappeared, and was no more seen. I 
give this, coupled with Captain Owen’s statement as regards 
H. M. S. Levefi, without remark, and, but that it would seem 
frivolous, could relate several other instances. The reader 
■will, I hope, excuse this digression, which could not well be 
avoided in treating of the Cape of Good Hope, whose name 
is ^almost associated with that of the * Flying Dutchman.’ 

Vegetable Kingdom. —^T^he vegetation of South Africa is 
unique, varied,* and beautiful; at the Cape Peninsula, in the 
spring of the year, the whole surface (excepting the heaths, &c.) 
is covered with the large Othonna (so like the daisy as to be 
distinguished only by a botanist), springing up in myriads out 
of a verdant carpet, composed generally of the low creeping 
Trifolium Melilotos, the Oxalis Cerima,. and others of the 
same genus, varying through every tint of colour from bril- 

* There are so many varieties of plants at the Cape, that when Linnsens 
received a large number of specimens from thence, he replied, * You have 
conferred on me the greatest,pleasure, but you have thrown my whole system 
into disorder.” 
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liant red, purple, violet, yellow, down to snowy wliiteness, 
and the Hypoxis Stellaia^ or star-flower, with its regular 
radiated corolla, some of golden yellow, some of a clear un¬ 
sullied white, and others containing in each flower white and 
* violet, and deep green are equally numerous, and infinitely 
more beautiful. Barrow elegantly observes that, whilst these 
are involving the petals of their showy flowrets at the setting 
sun, the modest Ixia cinnaniomea (of which there are two 
varieties) that has remained closed up in its broM'n calyx all 
day, now expands its small white blossoms, and scents the air 
throughout the night with its fragrant odours. 

The tribe of Ixias are extremely elegant and numerous, 
one species bearing a long upright spike of green flowers. 

The Iris, Morcea, Antholixa, and Ghtdiolus, each furnish 
a gi’eat variety of species, not less beautiful than the Ixia. 
The .Gladiolus (Africaner), with its tall waving spike of 
striped; or of deep crimson flowers, is uncommonly elegant. 

The Liliaceous class are exceedingly grand, particularly 
the Amaryllis. The sides of the hills are finely scented with 
the family of the Geraniums, exhibiting such variety of foliage 
that it has been supposed this tribe of plants might imitate, 
in their leaves, every genus in the vegetable world. 

The ericas (lieaths) have long been acknowledged to be 
pre-eminent in variety and beauty at the Cape, and flourish 
equally on stony hills, or sandy plains. That species called 
the Physodes, with its clusters** of white glazed flowers, ex¬ 
hibiting in the sunshine a very beautiful ajipearance, u; pecu¬ 
liar to the swampy crevices of lofty mountains, as is also a tall 
elegant fruitescent plant the Cennwa Mucronata. Little infe¬ 
rior to the ericas are the several species of the generas of 
Polygala, Brunia, Biostna, Borbonia, Cliffortia, &c., and 
which it would be beyond my limits even tq enumerate. No¬ 
where, in fact, can the botanist find a richer, and more de¬ 
lightful field for his interesting pursuits than in Southern 
Africa, and its adjacent coasts. 

An endless variety of fruitescent or shrubby plants grow 
in wild luxuriance, some on the hills, some in the deep chasms 
in the mountains, and others on the sandy isthmus of the 
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Cape; but it is singular that of the numerous Protea, indis¬ 
criminately produced on almost every hill in the colony, the 
Protect Argentea is confined to the feet of the Table Moun¬ 
tain, and has not been found in any other part of the world. 
This beautiful shrub has been aptly termed the silver tree, 
its rich foliage being of a lustrous satin, with a' soft texture, 
as if wove with a pillowy down, offering a deep contrast to 
the dark foliage of the surrounding oak, and the still deeper 
hue of the stone pine. 

The Cofwcarpa (Krcupel broom of the Dutch) grows along 
the sides of the hills; the bark is employed for tanning leather, 
and the branches for fire wood. The Gmndiflora Speciosa, 
and Mellifera grow everywhere in wild luxuriance, as do 
also the larger kinds of ericas, phyUicas, Brunias, polygalas, 
Olea Capensis, Euclea racemosa, Sophora, and many other 
arboraceous plants. The Palma C/iristi (castor oil plant), 
and the Aloe, are met with everywhere in great plenty. The 
dwarf mulberry flourishes, and the Myrica Cerrfera (from 
the berries of which a fimi and pure wax is procured by simple 
boiling) is wild in abundance on the heathy sides of the hills. 

Avenues of oak (Durmast) trees, and plantations of the 
white poplar, stone pine, &c. are to be seen near most of the 
country houses. 

The most valuable trees at tlie Cape are the Stink wood 
(a species of Querctts peculiar^ to South Africa) and the Geel 
hold,’ or yellow wood {taxMs elv/tgatus —Lin.) both of which 
are exflellently adapted for aliuilding, furniture, and all do¬ 
mestic purposes; they generally attain a height of 50 feet 
w'ith a diameter of 10. 

The following table will give some idea of the variety of 
timber in the colony (although many sorts are not here enu¬ 
merated*) and which, if there were no duty or impost on its 
importation into England, would become a valuable article of 
traflic. 

* The woods most used in Albany are the red and white milk, red and 
white els, red and white pear, saffron, iron wood, assa^rai, and sneeze 
woods. 
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61j . EASTERN DISTRICT—VEGEtATlON : PRtJITS. 

In the eastern districts there are various spi^ie^ of Ihe 
euphorbia, streliizia, crassula, aloe, briony, beauiiiuV' scot- 
let cotelydons, jessamines, &c. 

In tlie neighbourhood of Graham’s Town, where the climate 
is probably one of the finest in the world, the coralodendrorif^ 
grows as tall as the stately oak, and in the. spring produces 
great clusters of deep scarlet flowers from a dark velvet calyx. 
It is hardly possible to imagine the brilliance and beauty of 
its appearance, the whole of its branches being covered with 
blossoms. The strelitzia regnia produces flowers in the great¬ 
est profusion. What we consider beautiful specimens of ge¬ 
ranium, are here treated as garden weeds, and rooted out 
to make room for more favourite plants, but the colonists 
often form the garden hedges of the ivy-leafed geranium. 
The Karroo desert is chiefly covered with varieties of me- 
sembryanthemum, crassula, stapelia, and euphorbia, with tufts 
or bunches *of wiry grass, expanding extensively after rain. 

Several species of the indigofera (indigo plant) grow wild ; 
the cactus (on which the Cochineal insect feeds) thrives; 
various species of the Gossypium (cotton plant) flourishes in 
the eastern parts of South Africa, and of several varieties ;* 
the tea plant, a hardy shrub, which when once planted is not 
easily eradicated, has long been in the country, the soil, cli¬ 
mate and face of which bears so strong an analogy to Fokien 
and the other tea provinces of China that it is singular no at¬ 
tention has yet been paid to the subject: flax yields two c,rops 
in the year, and the tobacco plant is large and of a fine 
odour.f Hemp, tobacco, opium, cotton, silk and even tea 
may one day become extensive articles of export from South 
Africa. 

* 1 fooad.a very fine creeping cutiun plant at Delagoa Bay, growing-on 
the Red Cliffs, along English Kiver; the pods were very small, but the 
fibre long, elastic, and easily separated from the seed. 

f The slaves and Hottentots are passionately addicted to smoking the 
dried leaves of a plant called dacha (in India bung or beng^a specins of 
wild hemp) generally mixed with tobacco. It has the same stimulant. 
effect as opium. 



FRUITS OF THE CAPE—GRAPES, &C. 65 

Of fruit .t]^ere' is every possible variety belonging to the 
trojpicaland temperate zones—oranges, lemons, citrons, (several 
kinds) figs, guavas, grapes, melons, pomegranates, shaddock, 
quinces, jambos, loquats, peaches, nectarines, pears, apples, 
pliuns, mulberries, raspberries, strawberries, gooseberries, 
&c. almonds, walnuts, chesnuts, hazlcnuts are all large and of 
excellent flavour. 

There are a great variety of grapes grown at the Cape, and 
equal to those of any part of the world; a large white Persian 
grape (haenapod 6r cocksfoot) yields a delicious but expensive 
wine, but the grape being fleshy is generally planted for the 
purpose of being converted into raisins. 

The vine is generally planted at the Cape of Good Hope as 
1 have observed it in Normandy, that is in rows like goose¬ 
berry bushes;—at some vineyards such as Constantia, the 
vine is supported on frames raised a few feet above the earth, 
or on lofty trellices along which they spread in luxuriant rich¬ 
ness. On an acre of ground may be planted (after the goose¬ 
berry fashion) 5,000 vines which will yield five leaguers or 
pipes (760 gallons) of wine, the average wholesale • price of 
the leaguer being 80 shillings. 

Had it not been for the shameful treatment which the wine 
merchants at the Cape have received from persons calling them¬ 
selves Knglish Stat^men—at the bidding of interested parties 
at home, (where unfortunately our colonial interests have 
hitherto .been little attended to) tfic vineyards of the Cape of 
Good* Hope whether as regard^ wine, brandy or fruit, would 
now be some of the most valuable and thriving property in 
this vast empire; but the faith of engagements—^Acts of 
Parliament—solemn promises—and repeated encouragements 
to enter extensively on the cultivation of the grape were as 
nought to the shallow professors of a spurious political eco¬ 
nomy—^who to uphold a theory would sacrifice a nation.* (See 
Wine Trade section.) 

I 

* When the Atherueum, Spectator and other joumak again propose to do 
me the honor of rebuking me for anti-free trade notions, I beg they will 
first read oiyVork more carefully for a definition of what I mean by free 
trade —(see vol. .3, p. 540, &f.) 

VOU. IV. F 
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ANlMiUu KINGDOM OF SOF'TH AFRICA. 


Of culinary vegetables every possible variety uid of tbe 
finest quality is ^own at the Cape—^the potatoes are sudb m 
would please the most fastidious Corkonian, and the exosUent 
kitchen market at Cape Town would in variety mid excellence 
outvie Covent Garden on its palmiest May^lay. 

The various grains cultivated are now much improved by 
the mtroduction of iresh seed from Cngland, from lndia» and 
from Australia; new grasses have been laid ^o'wn, and the 
system of turnip husbandry commenced in the English dis¬ 
tricts is extending among the Dutch agriculturists. 

Animad Kingdom —^In South Africa are found the largest 
^ and the smallest of the animated kingdom. Among the 
beasts are the elephant, which weighs 4,000 lbs. and the black 
streaked mouse, only the fourth part of an ounce / The 
^Camelopardalis or Giraffd 17 feet high, and the elegant 
Zenik or Viverra of three inches; and among the feathered 
tribes the ostrich, six feet high, and the creeper, about the 
size of a cherry. 

Of the thirty different species of antelope known in naturtd 
history, Bouth Africa possesses eighteen; besides these there 
is the largest of the eland or oreas that exists, viz. six feet 
high, together with the pigmy or royal antelope, which is little 
more than six inches; the springbok or leaping antelope is 
met with in herds of 4 or 5,000. 

The lion, the leopard, the panther and various species of 
the tiger cat (but not the striped Bengal tiger) are indigenous.- 
The wolf, the hyena and thrjge or four different kinds of jack¬ 
als,' are everywhere found, as also the ant-eater, the iron hog 
or crested porcupine, the viverra (that burrows in the ground) 
the jerboa (nearly allied to the kangaroo) and several species 
of hares. 

Buffaloes are numerous in the woods and thickets; mtuiy 
of the plains abound with zebras, with the stronger and 
mope elegant quacha, as well as with large herds of thi^ 
gular-looking animal the.gnoo, which partakes of tb‘e form of 
the ox, the horse, the antelope and the stag.** In the'motm- 

* As cultivation and civilization extends, all the wild {mimsls retreat 
towards the northward or eastward. 
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THE EION-^HIS BXTRAOW»1NARY STRBlTOTH. 

taihB tltere laSe large troops of the dbg-faoed baboon, ahd . 
swarms of apes and tnonkies of all sizes. The vaSt hippopo^ 
tamns, and equally 4»ulky rhinoceros likewise abound in the 
eastern district. 

A few brief notices of some of these animals may serve to 
diversify a work unavoidably tedious andf dry, I therefore 
subjoin the following with the hope of attracting some readers 
to examine the resources, &c. of our colonies.* 

Lion .—Of this noble animal two varieties (the yellow and 
the brown or black) exist in South Africa, both however re¬ 
treating before the progress of European. colonizatioi|; the 
dark coloured is the strongest and fiercest: their strength is 
prodigious ; well authenticated accounts prove that a lion will 
carry ofi* an ox or a horse with nearly as great ease as a fox 
would do a goose. A young lion has been known to carry d ’■ 
good sized horse a mile from the spot where he killed it, and 
an instance occurred in the Sneuwberg where a lion carried 
off a two year old heifer, and when his track or spoor was fol¬ 
lowed by the hunters for five hours on horseback, throughout 
the Whole distance the carcase only once or twice was dis¬ 
covered to have touched the ground. Sparrman says he saw. 
a Hon* at the Cape take a heifer in his mouth, and though the 
legs trailed on the ground, he carried it off as a cat would a 
rat, and leaped a broad dike without the least difficulty. Like 
all the feline tribe the lion lies in 'i^ait for his prey, crouching 
among^rass and reeds near pools and fountains, or in narrow 
ravines;—^Hte will spring from nine to twelve yards at a bound, 
and can repeat these springs for a short time. Denied, how¬ 
ever, the fleetness of the hound or wolf, the lion by a few quick 
and amazing bounds can seize the tall ^iraffo or camelopard ; 
—this circumstance has been thus beautifully described.f 
* Those colonists who may at first sight think some of the details in 
this and the preceding volumes trifling, should remember that all dry and 
mctfaodieij eflfbrts to fix the attentit^n of even the inteliigeut portion ofahe 
home community on our colonies have hitherto proved unavulii^; the., 
plan I have pursued has been so far successful—and critics shottld remem* < 
her that the phyrician has often to gild the pill for bis capricious patient, 
t By the late Mr. Pringle. 
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THE LION AT, tfNST AVSaSS TO ATTACKING MAN» 


Ttf9 MON AND TItE OIRAFF&« 


WMUfrtiflibii TlMr the ita i 

Sakrch afur from baont* of men— 

Where the xeed.eneiidcd riU 
Oosee ftom tbe rocky bill. 

By tM verdnre fer dwcrieii ‘ 

’Mid tbe desert brown utd wide. 

aoee beside tbe sedyy brim 
Cooebent Inrtie tjM lion grbn i 
Wntchlny till tbe close of day 
Brines tbe death-devoted prey. 

Heedless at tbe ambushed brink. 

The t^ giraire stoops down to drink : 
Upon bim straight tbe savage springs 
With cruel Joy. The desert rings 
Wltb elaaipng sound of desperate strife— 
For tile prey is strong, and strives for life. 

nnngins oft with firantic bound, 

Tb slmf e the tyrant to the ground. 

He shrieks—bo rasbes through the waste, 
mOi gluing eye suud headlong baste ; 


In vain I—the swdtor onhis prina ' 

Rides proudly^-teuing as be ili^. \ 

For life—tballiBtiu’s utmost speed 
la mustered in wip boor ed need i- • > 

For life—for life—his giant might 
He strains, and potuB, his eoalm flight i . 
And, mad with terror, thirst,' ilhii pain. 
Spurns with edld hoof tiie tbnndeiaiig plbin. 

’Tia vain t tbe thirsty sands are drinking 
His streaming Mood—^his strength is sinking i 
The victor’s fangs are in hM veins— 

His flanks arc streaked with sangnine stains— 
His panting breast in foam ^d gore 
Is bathed—he reels—bis raim is o’er: '. 

He falls—and, with convulsive throe. 

Resigns bis throat to the rav’ning foe I ' 
And lo I ere quivering life has fi^, 
llie Vultures, wheeling overhead, 

Swoop down, to watch, iq gaunt amy, 

TiU the gorged tyrant qattadiis prey. 


Instances have been .known of the Giraffe thus carr 3 ang a lion 
twenty miles before sinking under the attacks of its destroyer. 

Tbe lions inhabiting the Bushmen’s country are said to be 
remarkably fierce, and it is generally credited that though at 
first averse to attacking man,* yet when they have once tasted 
human flesh they Iqse that awe which they usually show to 


* Several curious instances have been narrated of this unwillingness to 
attack man : the followinjif illustrations will suffice, and at the Aanie time 
demonstrate the courage of the Cape Dutchman. 

/ Diederick Muller, one of the most intrepid lion hunters in South Africa, 
(be and his brother -Christian having killed upwards of thirty lions) was 
once alone hunting in the wilds, when he came suddenly on a lion, who in> 
stead of giving way as they |;eneraUy do, seemed disposed*to dispute with 
him the dominion of the desert. Diederick alighted, and when at fifteen 
yards distance took aim at his forehead, tbe lion being thei^ couck^ and 
in the act of springing; at the moment the hunter fired the aflfriglited 
horse started back, and the bridle being round his arm caused him to min. 
Tbe lion bounded forward, and at-a few paces distant confronted the 
ter, who stood defenceless, his gun discharged and his horse runnifig off. 

The man gnd the beast confronted each other with fixed eyes for r few 
moments, at len^h the latter began slowly to draw backwards, wh^t 
Diederick b^n to load his gun; at this movement the lion growied, 
looked over Ms shoulder and returned. Diederick stooid still;*the lidn 
again sneaked back, wken tiie boor proceeded to ram down his bull'e^'oi| 
wiiiiA the lion again returned growling angrily. At lengHi whth fie'kad 
itiermed his distance to twenty yard8,.hc suddenly turnM roimd'iil^d 
took to his heels. There can be no doubt but that the resolutidn bf tii^eVick 
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COMfiATSk Wll« STHE *.WS. / 

man unless when extremely hungry-~>uide(M, it is asserted 
when a Uon has once succeeded in carr 3 dng off smne uahi^py 
wretch, he will returo regularly every night in search of ah^ 
other, and there instances where the native tribes have 
been so dreadfully harassed as to have been driven to desert 
their 'station and seek another-settlement. It is also a singu¬ 
lar fact that he prefers black men to whites. 

Art instance corroborative of this occurred when I was on 
board his Majesty’s ship Ariadne, where Captain Chapman 
had a huge pet lion named Pr*«ce, which he had reared from 
a pub: Prince was good friends with the sailors, and in par¬ 
ticular with the marine'drummer, whom he delighted to seize 
by the shoulder-knot and pull on his back. 

saved his life, for bad he exhibited the least sign of fear or given way one 
inch, the'Savage beast would have sprung upon.him instantly. 

The encounter of Gert Schepers, a Vee Boor of the Cradock district, 
with a Hon had however a less fortunate result. Gert was out hunting in 
company with a neighbour, and coming to a fountain surrounded with tall 
reeds, he handed.his gun to his comrade whilst he proceeded to search for 
water. He no sooner approached the spring than an enormous lion sprang 
up close at his side and seized him by the left arm. Ttie. man thus taken 
by surprise, aware that the least motion would insure his instant destruc¬ 
tion, stood stock still and dxed his eyes on those of the lion, who unable to 
withstand the gaze of his victim, closed his own, still holding him fast with 
his fangs but without biting him severely. As they stood in this position 
for some moments, Gert beckoned to his companion to approach and shoot 
the lion in the forehead which he mightacasily have done, the animal still 
keeping his eyes fast closed, bat his cowardly comrade retreated to the top 
of a neighbouring rock. 

Had Gert remained quiet for a few momen's the hunters affirm that the 
lion would have released his hold and left him uninjured, but he losing 
patience, and seeing himself abandoned drew his knife, and with his 
whole force plunged it into the animal’s breast. The thrust was a deadly 
ope, but the enraged beast now strove to grapple with him j the* hunter, 
wl^o was .a powerful man, using his'utmost efforts to keep him at arms 
length, hat.the beast in his dying agonies so dreadfully lacerated his breast 
and aiTOS asto lay the bones bare. At length they fell together, and hia 
cowardly companion who had witnessed the fmu-ful struggle took courage 
j^^ l^yauce and succeeded io carrying his mangled Mend to the nearest 
habUotjbD, but he expired on the third day of locked jaw. 



Yo MAONANHUCY AND ^SJUTITUDE of FHK laON. 

. Havinif captoied iii slave ship, the imfcHriiiutate h«h^ ftane 
senl^ our imbm .the Seydielles to thei Mauritius 4 ^ Use 
moaiibnt they came aboard Prince's mamnerB were quite al¬ 
tered, he soon tore one of them dowjvwd until they were 
disembarked it was necessary to keep him in durance vile in¬ 
stead of allowing bim to scamper about the decks like<a huge 
{dayful cat. 

’ Nunmrous instances are related of the magnanimity of the 
lion towards the human race, especially when satia^d with 
his &vourite meal of horse flesh ; Mr. Pringle relates an in¬ 
stance of which he was an eye witness where a party of Scotch 
settlers at Albany went out to destroy a lion who had bqen 
eating their horses ;—they bearded the monarch of the fcmest 
in his den, and fired at him without eflect; the noble beast 
sprang at them, and with one stroke of his paw dashed the 
nearest to the ground—placed his terrific paw on the pros¬ 
trate Scotchman, and with the most imposing port imaginable 
looked round on his assailants conscious of his power but with 
clemency towards what was supposed to be his intended vic¬ 
tim ; satisfied with this exhibition of what he could eflect when 
roused, the magnanimous beast turned calmly away, bounded 
over the adjoining thicket, clearing brakes and bushes 12 or 
15 feet high, and returned to the mountains. 

Many authentic anecdotes have, been narrated of the inac¬ 
tion or gratitude for past favours of which the lion is suscep¬ 
tible ; with the brief narration of one that was witnessed by 
myself, I close this account of the African Lion. .Prince (the 
tame lion on board H.M.S. Ariadne before mentioned) had a 
keeper to whom he was much attached; the keeper got drunk 
one day, and as the Captain never forgave this crane, the 
keeper was ordered to be flogged; the grating was rigged 
on the main deck opposite Prince's den, a large barred up 
place, the pillars very strong and cased with iron. When ^ 
keeper began to strip. Prince rose gloomily from hia couch 
and got as near to bis friend as possible; on behtdding his 
bare back he waHced hastily round the den, and when 
the boatswain uifliet the first lash, his eyes spaiklcdwitll^lhw. 



THE ELEPHAKT OF SOUXH AFRICA. T'l 

snd hu sules resounded with the strong and quick beatings 
of his tail ; at last when thb blood began to tiow from the 
unfortunate man's J^ck, and the clotted ** cats” jerked their 
gory knots close tlrthe lion’s den, his fury became tremen¬ 
dous, he roared with a voice of thunder, shook the strong bars 
of his prison as if they had been osiers, and finding his efforts 
to break loose unavailing, be rolled and shrieked in a manner 
the most terrific that it is possible to conceive. The Captain 
fearing he might break loose, ordered the marines to load and 
present at Prince : this threat redoubled his rage, and at last 
the Captain (whether from fear or clemency 1 will not say) de- 
Bifed the keeper to be cast off and go into his friend; it is 
impossible to describe the joy evinced by the lion, he licked 
with care the mangled and bleeding back of the cruelly 
treated seaman—caressed him with his paws, which he folded 
around the keeper as if to defy any one renewing a similar 
treatment, and it was only after several hours that Prince 
would allow the keeper to quit his protection and retnm among 
those who had so ill-used him. 

Elephants are met with in the E. district of the colony, and 
become numerous as we proceed eastward. 1 saw a herd of 
them at Delagoa Bay to the number of about fifty, and as 
they had young with them I had a narrow escape; my safety, 
in ftu:t being owing to climbing a large tree, where 1 remained 
some hours, firing with my fowling-piece leaden balls, which 
did not .appear to produce the slfglitest effect. The elephant 
seldom attacks man, unless they have young Mrith them, or 
when one is driven‘from among his companions, (then he 
becomes cunning and ferocious) or when wounded; inthejiatter 
instance the usually passive nature of the elephant is changed 
into the fury of the lion; yet the Dutch colonists boldly 
attack him. Mr. Thompson, in his interesting travels, re¬ 
lates a' curious and fatal instance of hardihood towards an 
elephant. . 

** Our hostess gave the account of the recent death ef one 
of her relations in the following manner. * On the Ist of Jan. 
(Bypaxty of friends and neighbours had met together to celebrate 
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TH& RHlNOCtBROS AMD UlPPOPOTAJfVS. 


New Years* Day, and having got heated liqutov^ 
each boastingly to relate the fhats of hardihood'^e^^'liid 
performed. Mare, who had been a grea^tfiiter of efeSf^tnlts, 
(having killed in his day above 40 of th^^ gigantic a^etimaie), 
laid a wager that he would go into the forest and pluck three 
hairs out of an elephant’s tail. This feat he actually x>^- 
formed, and returned safely with the trophy to his comrades. 
But not satisfied with this daring specimen of his audacity, 
be laid another bet that he would return and shoot the same 
animal on the instant. He went accordingly, with his mighty 
roer, but never returned. He approached too incautiously, 
and his first shot not proving efiective, the enraged animal 
rushed upon him before he could i^eload or make his escape, 
and having first thrust his tremendous tusk through his body, 
trampled him to a cake.” ’ 

The Cafires usually steal behind the huge beast, whose 
eye is not so quick as lus scent, and ham-string him. 

*Of the Rhinoceros .—There are two distinct species of the 
two horned, found in South Africa; the horn next the snout 
is the largest, and in the female it is longer and more slender 
than in the male, being from three to four feet; strong, pon¬ 
derous and elastic. The secondary horn is, in many instances, 
especially in the female, so small as to he scarcely perceptible 
at a little distance. The general figure of the rhinoceros is 
that of an enormous hog, and of prodigious strength. It is, 
probably, the Unicom alludlld to in scripture. 

Hippopotami^ the probable leviathans of scripture, are 
numerous to the eastward. 1 have seen them along the 
coast«of Africa as large as those caught on the Nile, viz. 
seventeen feet from the extremity of the snout to the inser¬ 
tion of the tail; sixteen feet round the body, and above seven 
feet in height; head four feet long, and upwards of nine in 
circumference; and that of a small sized animal, weighii^ 
without the tongue 300 lbs. Jaws opening two feet, cutting 
teeth t^our in each Jaw), one foot long. The feet,' broad and 
fiat, like those of an elephant, and divided into four parto; tall 
short, flat, and pointed, and the hide of extraordpnai^ tM^' 
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ifeisf With'^k ife#. scattered ^eyisli fa^s; While at I!>dteg6a 
hh tltd coast we tiied re;^atediy to ahoot' one; bitt 
witifio&t effect I,-l^ve fired at them dlose, and the biA 
fii^Cm ^e back as from a fiexible but impenetrable sjarface.* 
They are herbivorous, and delight to come on shore at night 
to feed, and, where frequenting salt water, to drink. Many 
of my brother officers have^ on such occasions, assisted me 
for whole nights in ehdeavouring to shoot them, or intercept 
their return to the sea, but at each time we nearly paid the 
penalty of life for our sport, as the hippopotamus when en¬ 
raged is as furious as the elephant. , 

W The leopard, hyena, wolf, wild dog, ant-bear, ^c. are aU de- 
pirting before the progress of civilization, but still afford good 
hunting in the eastern districts; where the zebra and nilghau 
are occasionally met with. 'The great variety of the antelope 
tribe has been before mentioned: that-beautiful sort termed 
the Spring-Bok,’in seasons of drought, spreads over Ae. 
fertile districts in swarms like locusts, returning again' to the 
vast tracts of uninhabited country W. of the Zekoe River, 
when the drought disappears. 

The Klip-Springer (rock leaper) is of amazing agility; its 
cloven hoofs are each of them subdivided into two segments 
and jagged at the edges, which gives it the power of adhering 
to the steep sides of the smooth rock, without danger of 
slipping. The colour is cinereous grey, the hmr extremely 
light^ adhering loosely to the skin, and so brittle that it 
breaks instead of bending. The horns are short, straight, 
erect, and annulated one-third of their length from the base. 

The Griesbock, or Grizzled JDeer, is' of a grizzled or 

• * Going on shore one day at Quiloa (east coast of Africa) nrhen se¬ 
veral of those hugCfUionsters ros^ in the water close to the boat, Cwe have 
seqn them at sea eight or ten miles from the shore), I fired with a ship's 
pistol, at the distance of ten yards, without the slightest efifeef; one of 
them appeared 'enraged, and came up close as if he' would gripe the cutter; 
when the bowman thrust his oar down lus throat, and was nearly pulled 
4utp. the horrid gulf, after it. When up the Maputa River an hippope^unin 
dM mitoally s,eize m his jaws, and stave in, an 8 oared cutt^ beUng^af to 
His Majesty’s ship, Leveu ! 
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greyish ENoIcKwr, the ground, bright brown mterspensedifi^ 
silver hairs> length, two feet nine inches, height, one Ibot Jwie 
Inches, ears five Inches, black and naked, alnus lackm^maUt, 
srery distinct; male black, horns four uudies, tapering 4n:)* 
point; female wanting horns. 

The Diuker, or Diver, (so called from its manner of plunging 
among the buahesy, is of a dusky brown; length, three Iset, 
height, two feet and a half, ears, seven inches, horns, fmir 
inches; straight, black, nearly parallel, but diverging towards 
the points, emulated close to the base; female wanting horns. 
The Sinus Lachrymalis, or Subocular indent, which most 
of the antelope tribe have, is in the Diver so conspicuous 
that the Dutch say it carries the gall bladder under the eye. 
There are several of the Simiee tribe, the most remarkable is 
the Ursine, or dog-fdbed baboon, of considerable strength, 
attaining, when’full grown, the size of a large mastifT or New¬ 
foundland dog, which latter it resembles in the shape of its 
hdad; 4t is covered with a shaggy hair of a brownish ^colour, 
except on the face and paws, which are bare and black; on 
level ground it goes on all fours, but among the rocks and 
precipices, which are its natural habitations, it uses its hinder 
feet and hands, as a human being would do, only with greater 
activity. The ursine baboons are not carnivorous;— 
associate in large troops for mutual protection. 

. Of domestic animals, the colonists have those of Europe in 
abundance, and it is hoped tlfat the camel may, in addition, be 
soon introduced. The Cape hOTse is not generally large, but it 
is extremely hardy, lhave ridden them upwards of 20 miles 
without ever going out of a canter, their usual pace. The 
Cape ox is large,* unsightly, by reason of his wide branching 
horns and great limbs, and of considerable strength, though 
if regard were not had to the sandy roads it might appear 
otherwise, when ^ or ^ are seen yoked in one waggon. I^e 

* A Btall.fedCape o± wiU weigh from 800 lbs. to 900lbs. Dutch, without 
the offid The beef is excellent when the animal be not dtivm a hmg 
fasting j^pmey across tiie Karroo; sea stock, which I laid in Alffsa^af, 
at per lb. could not be surpawed at Limerick or Cork, 
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gfaeep- «re'loiig4ogged, gmaU bodied, thm bafove, aad 
witb tibeir eature fat concentrated upon the hind part'of 
the’thigh and tall, the latter being short, fiat, naked on the 
under aide, and weighing 6, sometimes 12 lbs. weight ;* the 
fat,' 'when melted, retaining the consistence of vegeteble oil, 
and in this state used by the Dutch as a substitute for butter, 
and by the English for making soap; the general weight of 
the sheep is from 40 to 60lbs.; the wool (if it may be so 
called) is a strong frizzled hair, dropping off of its own accord 
in September and October, and scarcely fit for stuffing 
cushions, &c. Merinos are now being extensively introduced. 

^ Birds are in great variety kt the Cape ; their description 
would alone occupy a volume; the ostrich, forming the con¬ 
necting link between animals and the feathered tribe, are 
numerous. A herd on a vast plain, with their white and black 
plumes waving in the wind, is a magnificent sight; when not 
incubating, the wings are laid close to the body, and with their 
strong Jointed legs and cloven hoofs they outstrip the courser 
in speed. The neck, shaped like the camel, is covered with 
hair, the voice is a kind of mournful lowing, and they graze 
on ^e plain 'with the zebra and antelope. The ostrich is one 
of the few birds that are polygamous in a state of nature, the- 
male, distinguished from the dusky grey female, by its glossy 
black feathers, is generally seen with two to five mates, 
who aU lay their eggs 40 one spot; ^cubation lasts si^ 
weeks, .and it is said that the hafching ostrich breaks the eggs 
placed round the nest, when tjie young are brought forth. In 
order that they may be fed, the sandy desert yielding no im¬ 
mediate supply of tender food; if such be the case, it is 
another among many instances of the care which the Creator 
bestows on the meanest of His creatures. 

The PaUso Serpentafius (called the secretary bird, from 
tht» long feathers of its crest resembling the pens worh by a 

' • A C^pe sheep, killed by Geoi^ Muller, butcher, 3rd February, 1822, 
four years old, stall-fed, weighed 160 lbs. Dutch weight, alive; or 174 Rts'. 

when dead. Meat, 93lbs.; tail, 10lbs.; &t inside, 13 lbs.; 
baad, akin, asd ofil, 42 lbs.; total, 160 lbs. Dntcli. 
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cleric behind Ids Cars) is, 1 think, peculiar to ti|e43a]^; >4t4B 
the invetCrf^ enemy of snakes, and therefore mubh cheiwhed. 
Sagles (a fiirC 'species in particular nearly black), iNiltcires, 
kites, pelitans, flamingoes, cranes, spoonbills, %i8es,'.wild 
geese, ducks, teal, snipes, bustards, partridges, turtle doves, 
thrushes, and humming birds of every sort are in abundance# 
The plumage of miiny of the feathered tribe is of surpassing 
beauty. The Loxia Orix is remarkable in thd male bird tot 
its grand plumage during the spring and summer months: in 
these seasons the heck, breast, beak, knd upper and under 
part of the rump, are of a. bright crimson; the threat and 
abdomen of a glossy black: during.the^ther six months it 

■ adopts the modest garb of the female—a greyish brown. 

The Loxia Caffra (emberiza longicauda) undergoes even 
a more extraordinary change than the loxia oHx ; the black 
feathers of the tail, which are fifteen inches long, while the 
body is barely five, are placed in vertical positions, like those 
of the cock, but which, unlike the latter, it is unable to con- 

■ tract in ‘ its flight; the long tail, however, only continues 

during the cooing season; in the winter it assumes the .same 
as that of the female, short, brown, and horizontal, when it 
can fly like other birds. They are gregarious, build near the 
water on slight overhanging branches, and their nests are 
entirely composed o^green grass, neatly plaited and knotted, 
with a tubular entnmce on the under side next the water, 
as is the custom with many African birds to protect the 
youiig against snakes. ' c 

Numerous birds cling to the branches of the dwarf coral 
tree, and their dazzling plumage,* reflected by the sun's rays, 
is most brilliant. The sugar bird, of dark green, hangs by 
its legs, and never quits the tree till the flowers Aide. Tlie 
lori is also very fond of tkis shrub. The nests of the birds 
are generally pendant from the trees, and, waving with eveiry 
breath of wind, present a curious appearance. Tiut wood¬ 
pecker, kingfisher, &c. have varied and beautifiil phima^ 
The process of maldng his nest by the tmlor biidds es^iaRaail^ 
dinary: be hangs by his feet, uses his bill lu aMeedlpitisild 
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titofeiB«fe|nuf>pUes> kirn with .long grass for thr.ead; ki tins 
maium .he actually sews the materials together, generally 
resting himself on. the nest when he has expended one lengthy 
an^ wmts for a further supply. The Ipciist bird deserres 
notiee. ,'Tfae year 18^ was ushered in by 8uch..,immense 
swarms of locusts in Albany, that every part of the country 
was covered w'ith them for. several days, and the heavens 
actually darkened. It was with the greatest difficulty they 
were* kept out of-the houses. The streets and water drains 
were'filled with them,* and the putrid stench arising from the 
dead gave great alarm for the consequences; they devoured 
every vegetable thing, except french beans and peas, and, 
though they destroyed • every vine leaf, they did not touch 
the grapes. They were followed, in a short time, by myriads 
of locust birds, who fell upon them* and speedily cleared 
them off. These birds, a species of thrush, congregate in 
the places where the locusts migrate, and feed upon the 
young. It is of a pale colour - on the breast and back, the 
rump and belly being white, and its whole food, teems ^ 
consist in the larvm of the insect. Their nests are formed in 
a ball containing cells of from ten to twenty, and each cell is 
a separate nest, the whole being covered with twigs, and 
having a tube leading into it from the side—a mode of en¬ 
trance peculiar to almost all tlic birds in Southern Africa. 
Their eggs are of a pale blue, spotted with red, and with five 
or six deposited in each nest. * 

I conclude this section wi^ the Honey Birdy which the 
natives thus make use of. The Hottentots desirous of wild 
honey go to a place wliich t^ey think is likely to contain the 
hives, and, by a kind of whistle, summon the honey bird, 
wMcb is always lurking in the neighbourhood; this bird 
seems msdowed with instinct to play his part of the proceed¬ 
ing, for he soon appears, and actually leads the hunters to 
the very spot where the honey is deposited; he then take» 
iiijp on a bush, and waits until they have secured the 

whim he becomes gtossestior of-the vacant neet and. the 
'siiasilbf tile sp<dl, which is invariably left for ffim, the Hot- 
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tcotothaThigAa'idra that this Ndll cause^i^ hin^^to reinein)^’ 
him individaaSf,\aiid lead him to another nest in. i|)milisrence 
other iMttson; . When the bird, which is ratl)«r 4a%er 
than a sparraWj lias eaten his fill, the hive is agam cldflbd 
with stones, to prevent the badger from destroying thC;. yodnif ’ 
bees. There is always a plentiful supply of flowers, Sb 
howevmr often robbed, the bees never suffer >flrom hung^, 
neither do they sting if they are not hurt. * 

ImecU. The entomologist cannot- have a wider scope 
his pursuit thmt South Afiica. Ants are very numerous; 
some of their hills 1 have seen six feet high and twelve feet 
in circumference at the base; they app^r to be constructed 
with great care, divided into galleries and apartments, and 
their structure is so firm that it requires no small portion of 
labour with a pick-axe to destroy one of these fabrics of 
industry; the visitation of the locust is now rare. 

.Reptiles are not prevalent. There are different species of 
snakes;' but few accidents occur. The boa constrictor, of a 
Uige sizife, has been killed in the £. district; but the alligator 
jhas not, 1 think, been met with; I have seen it, however, cf 
a large size at Delagoa Bay, and, once stepping ashora, 
nearly trod on one, as it lay basking in the mud, in mistake 
for a log of wood. The boa constrictor is much dreaded 
by the Cafires; and those who happen to kill it are sup¬ 
posed to have committed an offence which it requires tiie 
penance -of lying in a running stream during the day,, for 
seMaral successive weeks together, to absolve. They also 
bury the body of the snake near their cattle folds with great 
solemnity, and no beast is allowed to be killed at the hamlet 
to which the offender belongs, until all those observances 
have been completed. 

FUh are extremely abundant, and of every varmty; in the 
bays and along the coasts; the best eating fish is called the 
iSo«aaft,**a deep rose-coloured perch, caught on)^ in False 

• I have observed the fi«hennan at Simon's Bay continue for several' 
days hauling up the rpman, off the rock caled the Roman, at the eltt^ce 
of Simon's bay! (the audKMrage of Falw Bay), in considerable (jju^ities. 
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B«j and on the coast to the eastward of it. Thf roman hin 
one batSt'fin, with twelve spinea* and a divided tall; a silvesr 
band.^along each side of the hack fin, turning down to this 
beSy,' and a blue arched line over the upper mandiHe con¬ 
necting the two eyes. There are several other varieties. of 
^le perch kind, such as the red and white stone^breams, 
weighing from one to thirty pounds; the cabeljau, with the 
r6ot of the pectoral fins black, tail undivided, and one back 
fin, grows to the weight of thirty pounds'; the silver fish has 
one back fin, bifid tail, ground of a rose-coloured tinge, with 
five longitudinal silver bands on each side; the stompneus 
has six transverse bands of black and white spots down each 
side; the Cape herring ( a clupca ^ is a good fish; the klip, 
or rock £sh (blennias viviparus) makes an excellent fry; the 
horse mackerel (scomber trachurus) has not a bad flavour; 
vast shoals of the common niackarel come into the bays In 
bad weather; the springer is esteemed for the thick.coating 
of fat that lines the abdominal.cavity ; the specring (an «i»- 
therina) is a small transparent fish, with a broad'b&nd,'mi^ 
sembling a plate of silver, on either side; the gurnet is plert-: 
tiful; the sole equal to that of Europe; the skate capital, 
and the oysters equal to those of Carlingford; different sorts 
of crabs, muscles, &c. are abundant and good; many varie¬ 
ties of fish occasionally frequent bays, such as the dolphin, 
silurus, electrical torpedo, &c. During the winter season, 
whales, porpoises, and sharks, enter the harbours, End the seal 
and pengnin (which latter animal forms the connecting link 
between the feathered and finny tribes) congregate at dtf* 
ferent parts of the coast. 

The foregoing details are all that my limits will permit, and 
we may now proceed to* consider the number and variety of 
the human race in the colony. 

tVhile on the coast of Africa, in H. M. N., I often went on shor^with oar 
boats to haul the sein, and never failed to return on board with a sufficient ■ 
supply for 200 men;—The Lagullas bank swarms with the finny trihe, as 
may indeed be known by the docks of sea birds always feasting at this 
famed spot ; and I am confident a profitable fishery mi^it be establisbiBd 
in the colony. 
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Population, Territorial’Division, Stock and Produce. 
—South Africa, when first visited by the Portuguese, Dutch 
and English, was, considering the country and bafliarous 
state of the inhabitants, extensively peopled by a race tenned 
Hottentots, who, together with other nations and tribes, will 
be subsequently treated' of. The Hottentots, from being 
masters of the soil, became in a short time the servants of 
the Dutch settlers, and, as in the West Indies and North 
America, sank before the white race; their nunibers, though 
still considerable (upwards of o0,000), being very much re¬ 
duced. 

.A work of this nature, dealing with the present rather than 
the past, except so ’far as the latter affords an index for 
judging of the future, will be excused for entering at once on 
the numerical amount of the. population in the aggregate and 
by districts.* 

The first authentic account of the state of the colony is 
that furnished by the Oppgaff or tax lists for 1798, when the 
Cape was-in our possession, and the returns were required to 
be made for the first time on oath. From the circumstance 
of the Cape being then divided into four districts, and at 
present into nine, I gm unable to make a comparative juxta¬ 
position statement. 


* As it may serve for future reference, I jjive here the Oppgalf returns of 
the population of tlie whole colony in 180(J. 
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REt^RNS- 1797 ,TO 


Pupulatiofu, Stock, and Produce of the whole Colony tth^BritiiJk ^iny 
^ ai|^ Navy, and British Settlers, not included) in the ytaa 1797> 


DIBTKICTS. 



Total in Total in 
1797. 1832. 



Christians . 

Slaves . 

Hotttentots. 


6261 3967 
11891 2196 
.. .500 


4262 I 
964 i 
8947 ! 


21746 

2.57.54 

14447 


22959 14173 


66000 

33000 

30000 

129000' 


STOCK & PBODUCE. 

Horses . 8334 9049 

I<«it cattle . 209.57 52376 

Sheep . 161.57.5 154992 

Hogs . 758 . 

'Vine plants .1560109 . 

Wine, leaguers .. 7864 2204 

Wheat, muids .... 32962 16720 

Bhrley, ditto .... 18819 10554 

Rye, cUlto . 529 . 


22661 

59567 

451695 


47436 

251206 


11.500000 

.7914 

77063 

32872 

2053 


7392 I 47436 80055 

118306 ' 251206 334907 

780274 ; 1448536 2793935. 

' 758 •••••• 

! 13060109 .!!.!. 

187^1 .9108^ 16973J 

112834 I 1.380284 306063 

51934 674384 282380 

. 2582 34112! 


According to the Oppgaff returns the population from 
1797 to 1807 had augmented upwards of 10,000: its progress 
at intervals is thus shewn:— 

Population of the Cape of Good Hope exclusive of Military. 

Christians.* iFrce Blacks. Hottentots. | Slaves. 
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POPULATIOM BY DISTRICTS IM 1833 . 


It is not possible to rely on the foregoing; neither is it 
right to estimate the following as correct, because both being 
• derived from the Oppgaff, or tax rolls, they do not include a 
number of people who wander about the country, without any 
fixed location; and in consequence of the poll tax many 
heads are, for obvious reasons, not counted in a' large estab¬ 
lishment : there can be no doubt that the present population 
is upwards of 150,000; how many of this number are whites 
it is impossible to'state accurately, at least they amount to 
60,000. 

POPULATION OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE COLONY, 

in 1834. 


District. 

Free Persons, 
whether white 
or coloured. 

Slaves. 

Total 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Males!Females Males 

Females 

Mules 

Females 

CB]>e Town . 


0656 

7016 

3B64 

3691 

9520 

9707 

579 

146 

698 

Cape District 


4193 

3499 

2735 

1523 

692H 

5012 

137 

33 

83 

Stellenbosch 


3929 

3653 

5493 

3063 

0421 

6716 

347 

lOH 

197 

Worcester 


5HS0 

56ti0 

2649 

2120 

S368 

7800 

59:1 

Ob 

264 

SwcUendam . 


6135 

5717 

1596 

1428 

772 » 

7)45 

673 

74 

346 

George . . 


3976 

3669 

1150 

1100 

4106 

3769 

159 

42 

76 

Uiteobage . 


4695 

3199 

678 

636 

5367 

3825 

190 

97 

9B 

Albany . . 


4950 

4525 

75 

69 

4926 

4994 

1034 

93 

103 

Somerset . . 


5340 

4649 

761 

6S0 

6101 

6329 

1242 

112 

136 

Graair-Relnet 


6397 

4613 

1505 

944 

7903 

6557 

216 

102 

34 

Total . 

• 

50981 

46210 

1937 s 

14344 j70359 

69454 

5070 

•74 

. 

1M5 


Total, 130,713 Army, about 3,500 

Grand Total, .... 133,313 

Emigration has slightly added to the population : our 
accounts of the settlers arriving in the colony are imperfect, 
but the nearest estimates on record, since 1815, exceptinjg a 
few years for which I can find no returns of any kind, axe — 

1815 1816 1817 1818 1819 1820 1821 1822 1823 1824 
46 85 419 230 429 4300 


1825 1826 1827 1828 1829 1830 1831 1832 1833 1834 

114 116 114 135 197 204 114 196 

before proceeding to treat of the different classes of the 
population, and their neighbours the Kaflfres, &c. it may be 
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well to shew more* in detail, the state of each district, accord¬ 
ing to the routine followed when delineating the geography 
of the colony: beginning with the Cape district (exclusive of ^ 
Cape Town), the Opgaaff for the year 1797, shews:—popu¬ 
lation, men, 1,566; women, 1,354; sons, 1,451; daughters, 
1,658; servants, 232; Christians, 6,261; men-slaves, 6,673; 
women-slaves, 2,660; slave-children, 2,5S8; slaves, 11,891: 
total population of the Cape district, 18,15^. Of the above 
number of Christians, or free people, 718 are persons of 
colour, and nearly 1,000 are Eurojieans. 


Statistics of the Cape District (includinjr Simon’s Town and excluding 
Cape Town), Area, Population, &c. 
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Produce. 
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17661 
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The aroB of this district is 3,700 square miles, or 2,368,000 acres, of which 30,000 are under 
ealtivatlon, 3,300 in vineyards, 53,000 fallow, and 740,o0ii waste. The boundaries, Ac. of the 
district will he found under the section nf Physical JCspi>cl c. Geography t its capabilities and 
resources ^re shewn by its productive stuck. ^ 


The next district, geographicatly speaking, is Stellenbosch, 
in the western division of the colony, and separated from the 
sea-coast by the Cape district; it is populous, fertile, and, in 
many parts beautiful, as previously stated ; its condition is 
thus shewn:— 


• During these years the denomination of Christians does not specify 
how many ivere free coloured; I have, therefore, in these district returns 
given the Christian servants under the head of five coloured. 
t Dutch, lieing somewhat over 196 lbs. English. 
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STELLENBOSCH DISTRICT IN 1833. 


Ana in 
square 
miles. 

rOPVLATtON. 
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The large district of Worcester, with its sub-division of 
Clanwilliam, is still further to the west and northward of Stel¬ 
lenbosch ; it is thinly peopled, and we have not a complete, 
or detailed census.— 


WORCESTER DISTRICT IN 1833. 


DIVISION. 

Area 
in sq. 
mileH. 

POPULATION. 

STOCK. 

PRODUCE. 

LAND, 

Ackcs. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

T^tal. 

S a> 

i 5 

fiC ' 0 

Sheep, 

Goats 

and 

Swinej 

B 0 

ll 

eg 

gis 

t V , 

f 5 0 

1 g*0 
SQ 1 

M 

Worcester Froper.i 
Clanwiniam.| 

6110 

6960 

6110 

6960 

2790 
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8900 1 
5985 j 

6369 16385 

6008 . 16796 

n 

30708: 

J4310] 

621 

92 1 
17 

■H 

Total.. 
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ISO7O j3816| 
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Swellendam district, to the eastward of the Cape, and 
lying between the sea-shore and the first steppe or range of 
mountains, is, as will be seen by the accompanying returns, 
a valuable and thriving part of the colony.* 

* It is much to l»« regretted that I am not enabled to give as complete a 
return from all the other districts as has been prepared for Sn’ellendam, 
in order to shew those who think the Cape is a colony of mere sandhills 
and desalts, how grievously they have been duped by incorrect representa¬ 
tions. 









































Swellendam District, including Caledon, in 1833. 
POPULATION. 
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OEORGE DISTRICT-CENSUS, STOCK, &C. 


George district, along the seR-coast, to the eastward of 
Swellendam, is, in one point of view, more complete in its 
census than any of the other districts, I mean in reference to 
the details of its sub-divisions; it is to be regretted that 
there is no return for 1883, the following being for 1880:—'' 

GKORGE DISTRICT. 


Divisions. 

Area in square miles. 

Population. 

Horses. 

Horned Cattle. 

Sheep,' Goats, and Pigs. 

Grain — Muids. 

'W’ine Leaguers. 

Brandy Leaguers. 

s 

S) 

S’ 

s? 

i 

u 

George Town. 



a.Tj 

814 

27 

<54 

0 


31 

10 

Onteniqnaiand. 


as'j 

HX 

i^r,2 

.576 

G.31 

0 


45 

2 

Mossel Bay. 


M(:4 

421 

.3 10.1 

.IGSG 

1.790 

0 

0 

GG 

5 

Goiiritz River. 


G71 


24 Hi 

2071 

134m 

7 

4 

50 

1 

Attaquas Kloof. 



•LtO 

2147 

0383 

2190 

33 

32 

82) 6 

Before Oliphants River. 


f>7f. 

.'}1« 

J44G 

.'■•187 

89G 

3.7 

34 

Gl 

4 

Above ditto. 


f.l7 

•j:ji 

1 IMG 

771.5 

9HG 

21 

214 

57 

1 

before Lang Kloof. 


r.sr. 

H.ro 

231.0 

•1489 

1590 

18 

8 

50 

4 

Behind ditto. 


G'.)! 


:V.\ 12 

9h92 

IClGi 3 

34 

51 

1 

Cango. 


<»:»■> 


2107 

8419 

1 745 

474 

584 

87 

2 

Before Plettenl»ergs Bay .... 


-»n7. i:iG 

1 

.'•84 

3i3| 0 

0 

0 

0 

Behind ditto. 


la-i 

DG 

18,13 

lo.'.a 

481 

30 

0 

0 

0 

I’acaltsdorp (Miss. Inst.) ... 


a7G 

18 

1G2 


109 

0 

0 

3i 0 

\ 



:rG8.> 
- i 


.54681 

13.550jl94i 

158:583;3C 
1 1 


Of the population there are white inhahitauts, 3,488 ; people ol colour, 
.2,636; slaves, 2,099. 

Uitenhage district has prospered inucli since 1 visited it;— 
its present state and produce is thus shewn; but unfortu¬ 
nately we have not details of the pojiulation:— 

* Mr. Grcig's valuable exertions at the Cape have brought to light so 
many important statements as to the resources of the Cape, that I would 
suggest his forwarding printed blanks into every district, and field cornet- 
cy, annually, so that his Directory might preserve in its statistics, uni- 
formitff, and progressive series. 
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•UlTENHAGE DISTRICTS, 1830. 


Divisions. 

Area in square miles. 

Population. 

Horses. 

Neat cattle. 

Sheep, Goats and Pigs. 

Grain, muids. 

Wine, leaguers. 

----- 

Brandy do. 

Waggons. 

Carts. ~~ -- 




102 

723 

232 

40 

0 

0 

3.5. 

7 

Uitenhage Town. 



ir>9 

1912 

2972 

421 

43 

* 

23 

2 

Coega. 



971 


12037 

4086 

0 

0 

131! 

1 

Bushman’s River. 



391 

.5030 

3703 

•3627 

i 

0 

S3, 

1 

Van Staden’s River. 



.ISO 

0312 

10027 

2704 

i 

3 

78 

2 

Camtoos River .. 



350 

4748 

7117 

18.52 

i: 

i 

53' 

1 

Tzietsikamina. 



231 

3407 

12704 

128 

63' 


Oil 

1 

Wintershock. 



,3.57 

2783 

11984 

345 

10^127 1 

47' 

1 

Bavian’s Kloof. 



79 

1819 

11730 

102 

16 I 

9 

. 39 ; 

1 

Riet Rivier. 



mfiti 

2414 

25073 

2.50; 

4 

26 

70 

1 

Zwarte Ruggens. 



192 


982 

5.34 

0 

0 

42 

3 

Port Elizabeth. 



12 

131 

256 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Knnn 1 . 



19 

248 

14 


0 

0 

16 

0 

Betheisdon* 1 StuUons. 



9 

279 


Bf 

0 

0 

3; 

1 

riankoy J 





1 

i 



1 


Total.. .. 

9000j83C0|3.‘>58 

47710 

100091 

I4089j 

433 

71* 

655! 

22 


UITENHAGE DISTRICT, according to the returns of 1829— 


Popniatiao. 

1 Stock. 

Whites, j 

Hottentots. 

Slaves. 

t3 

Q 

0 

0 

& 

• 

Total. 

«7 

«» 

g 

a 

Breeding ditto. 

Sheep. 

Breeding Cattle. 

S 

5 

1 

6 

1 

Males.* 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

S348 

1949 

1577 

1404 

i 

1 582 

504 

96 

1 

8360 

1300 

3600 

1 85000 

I 

SfiOOo' 14300 

1 


14,938 acres of land under cnltivation and 1 , 477,690 acres of pasturage. 

. Albany, to the eastward of Uitenhage, was the chief loca¬ 
tion of the English and Scotch settlers in 1820, and is but a 
young district: when we consider the numerous difficulties 
with which the emigrants had to contend, until the last three 
or four years, the wonder is that it exhibits the following 
prospect. [For proof of progress sec Commerced] 
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♦ ♦ 

PopolaUon, 

Emiiloymeirta. 

Whites. 

Free Col. 

Slave*. 

Totia. 

i 

1 

Commerce. 

i 

s 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

s 

*3 

1 

aaos 

1 

1 2407 

3040 

2900 ' 74 

. 82 

10398 

7898 

1500 

900 


Produce. 

. stock. * 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

i 

1 0 

.. _ 1 

1 6? 

M 

*3 

Peas and 
Beans. 

i 

S ej 
£• 

5? 

X 

CS 

0 

Horses. 

Meat Cattle. 

1 

h 

e»4a 

Common 

Sheep. 

id 

1 

Swine. 

hiMili. 

14300 

1 bushJ 
170001 

bush.' bush.' bush. 
BOO 1 1400 , SOOO 

bush* 

500 

^ bush. 
7400 

i 

Ib.M. 

2000000 

1 

274Sj 

1 

S9B75 

36000 

70200 

23100 

1 

400 


Area 4,HOO square miles, EngUsh acres s,072,000. 


Albany, it will be perceived, has very few slaves, and pro¬ 
duces no wine or brandy; it is, in fact, principally an agricul¬ 
tural and grazing district; the attention of the inhabitants 
being now particularly directed to the growth of fine wools, 
which may be expected ere long to rival the vine or the cow, 
and set at rest the question of the pre-eminence of either* as 
the chief staple of the colony. 

Somerset district, which was formed in 18f^5 froni a tract 
of country portioned off from Albany and Graafl'Reinet; con- 
ts^s 17,000 square miles, or 'i 0,879,004 acres, with a popu¬ 
lation of little more than one five-eighths to the sc|tiare mUe*: 
it will, be observed that it is principally a grazing coun^ 7 , 
having at present about two-thirds of a- million of sheep, be¬ 
sides other stock:— 

* Mr. Oliphant, the attorney-general, stated that, at the Cape, the cow 
produced more wealth than the vine, and proved the assertion by the fol¬ 
lowing table of the value of exports in the year 1832:— , , . ^ 

The Cote .—Cattle, 402/.; hides, *31,076/.; leather, 30/. i horns, ^,3^.; 
batter, 6,546/.; (dieese, 40/.; beef, 4,007/-; tallow, 8,^4/.'; ^eifendlei,' 
392/.; hoof, 140/.; Algoa Bay, .24,000/.; t<«tal, 78.199/. 

'The Vine. —C. wine, 58,315/.; Constantia, .3,006/.; Argol ditto, 1,409/.; 
brandy, 76]/.; total, 63,491/.; balance, 14,708/. less, a trifle for some 
pork, »fcw horse hides, and a little |^ep fat. 


SOMERIET AN»«GHIAi»r ^1»BT 1»»TRICT8. 

SOMtiRSCnV 


Ftopnlatkm. 

BmpIoriDent.' 

Whites. 

meCcS. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

• 

1 

! & 

< 

I 

1 

i 

1 

X 

[ 

' 

1 

i 

To(tal. 

S 

•a ■ 

X 

1 ■ 
■1 

s 

-a 

s 

i 

1 

1 

X 

Females. 



3980 

) 

3409 

ISOO 

1S85 

Tfll 

1 

^ 080^ 11715 

1 1 

I 06 is 

floo 

400 

IISIS 


i 


Produce. 

Stock. 

1 

Wheat, 

Barley. 

1 ^ 

j ' 

Oats. 

I 

Maize. ' 

i _ i 

1 to hi 

6> 5^ 

1 O Jg 

' lx 

iS 

^ ! os 

0* < O 

1 ' 1 

n 

|. 
^ w 

^ & 

V 9 

e u 

' 

Horses. 

1 Neat Cattle. 

1 

Fine vooled 

1 sheep. 

Common ditto.^ 

1 

bush. 

207e9j 

bush. 

5601 

1 

bush. 

1220 

bush. 1 
1&57 1 

1 

bush.1 
1600 I 

bush. 1 ibs. 1 
1122 lOOOOO 

; i 

1- 

i 

!•» j 7477 

• 

61702 

^ looooj 

1 

i 

651301 

146223 


Gratiff Reinet, and its sub-division of Beaufort, embracing 
an area of 52,000 square miles, or 32,000,000 acres (nearly 
twice the size of Ireland!) we have few detailed statistics re¬ 
specting; it is of course as yet thinly peopled. The inhabi¬ 
tants, progress of, and stock is, thus estimated:— 


Men 
Womcii 
Boys, 

Girls 
Huttcotots, males . 

-females . 

Slaves, males 
—— females 

Horses. 

Cattle .... 

tjroats # * . . . 

S&eep . 


► 


Whites. 


1806 

1 18.11 

1824. 

if02r 

1,500 

2,993 

790 

1,119 

. 2,278 

,1,367 

2,962 

3,416 

1,313 

1,934 

3,502 

2,239 

2,939 

6,322 - 

2,491 

.3,913 

5,403 

899 

1,124 

1,667 

483 

746 

i,m 

6,257 

8,866 

117,661 

54.556 

■ 68.477 

131,801 

74.394 

104,869 

130,141 

666,889 

1,273,664 

1,510,271 


Sbice 1824 a large portion of the. district, with its sto<^, 
&c^, ..was«(separated to form the district of Somerset, aild 
Graaff Reinet now stands as follows:— 
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AGGREOATS POPULATION, STOCK AND PROOUCE. 


Population of Graaff Reinet.. 14,800 

Do. of Beaufort. I A.OOO 


20,400 

STOCK AND PRODUCE. 


Graaff Reiiiet, 
Beaufort, 

Horses 

5,074 

1,800 

Neat cattle. 
39,798 
9,520 

Colonial Sheep. 
993,100 
309,400 * 

Merinoo. 

10,030 

1428 

Graiii, mnids. 
14,000 

8,000 

Total.. 

6,874 

•19»31S 

1/203,500 

11,428 

17,600 


It is principally a grazing country, possessing upwards of a 
million of coarse-woolled sheep, which are now in process of 
being replaced by merinos, thus extending our supply of 
wool, independent of Germany or Spain. 

The aggregate of the preceding returns shews the state of 

Population, Stock, and Production, of the Cape of Good Hope. 



1 

s 

O 

ce 

Of 

< 

1 


Chief stock. 


Chief Produce. 

a 

S 

'll 

Districts. 

n 

o 

% 

a 

i 

Horses. 

£ 

Ps 

<U 

V 

Goats. 

Grain. 

V 

a 

§ 

S) 

s 

a 

41 

0 

•a 

a 

■ 

Cape Town . 

. 


_ 

.... 



inuhlH 

leas'. 

leaff 

acres. 

Cape DUtrlct . 

3168000 

11040 

8700 

23319 

37 

590 

114356 

133.5 

42 

33000 

Stdleobosch . 

3044000 16237 

1.5226 

7844 

119.555 

11830 

7;«8M) 

14323 

766 

Sima 

Worcester. 

7724800 

16168 

12267 

33081 

400000 10000 

.51000 

669 

no 

1 86000 * 

SwcUcntlam. 


14866 

191 H 1 


84854! 96584 

66533 

489 

315 

2(N>00 

George. 

2908000 

7875 

3685 

34242 

50000] 14000 

13S5U 

194 

158 

loooo 

Uitenhage. 

57(HiOOO 

01*03 

3000 

69000 

80000' 15000 


.... 



All>aiif . 


9519 

27*5 

39875 


39000 

.... 

.. 

.. .. 

Somerset. 


11430 

7477 

61702 

751361 

145323 



4 

.. .. 



13459 

6874 

49312 

1211928.250000 



• • 

.... 

Total. 

732l6764jl30t86 

80055 

. 329439 I 3793935 I 566927 

408136 

ijolo 

1285 

289000 


• . No returns. 


The population of the colony is very varied in national pecu¬ 
liarities, as well as in pursuit!. Of the white inhabitants the 
most numerous are the original European settlers, or their 
descendants (termed Africander^, and con.sisting chiefly of 
Dutch, with a small intermixture of the offspring of the refugee 
Protestants, from the edict of Nantes. The Dutch have been 
generally divided by travellers into three classes, viz. those 
who live by their vineyards, by agriculture, or by grazing, the 
latter, termed Vee boors, being now the most numerous, and 

* It is thus stated in the Cape Directory; but it would apj^ar to be an 
error as compared with the other districts. 
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probably the most wealthy class, as will be seen from the pre> 
ceding table of their flocks and herds, and which will indicate 
the localities of the classes above-mentioned. To enter into 
a discussion as to whether Barrow has described the Dutch 
Boors as too riule,—or Lichcnstein as extraordinarily polite, 
M'ould be beyond my limits: in all countries where, men are 
struggling for existence, and endeavouring to reclaim the 
forest from being the mere abode of the savage, or beast of 
prey; the refinements of life arc necessarily few, and rough¬ 
ness of manners characterizes individuals thus situated. 
Even so has it been at the Cape, where the early colonists 
have had so much to contend with; now, when competence 
is taking the i)lace of poverty, social refinements are every¬ 
where springing up, and will, in time, extend even to the 
back country boors on the verge of the settlement, as rapidly 
as the thin scattering of a* small poj)ulation over a great 
extent of country will ptjrmit. Two features especially mark 
the Dutch colonists—hospitality Jind bravery—the latter is 
evinced in their hunting of the lion, and the elephant.* The 
former is a general theme of eulogium ; indeed I have been 
often pained on receiving the most marked attention and kind- 

• Tlic frontier l»oors revolted against the British shortly after our occu¬ 
pation of the colony; knouing that the military sent against them had 
artillery they restdved on having some also, and as the British field pieces 
were onjy four-pounders they deterinilfed on surpassing them, accordingly 
having procured a tree, scooped it out, and bound it together with iron 
hoops, they proceeded to loaii it. Slid as they had fixed on calling it a 
uinc-pouuder, they of course charged it with nine pounds of powder; but 
u difficulty arising as to who should have the honour of firing it, they dug 
a hole in the ground, deep enough for a mau to get into, and laid the train 
to this spot—off it went, and burst into a thousand pieces, and before they 
bud time to prepare another they were surprised by our troops and taken 
prisoners. 

On the frontiers most of the farm-houses befire a contiguous mud-built 
rampart, with loop-holes for musketry, to he resorted to in case of an 
attack from white or^black foe; and a Dutch boor, with his huge gun (rwr) 
is a dangerous antagonist, within rifle rauge, as the lions would vouch for if 
they could speak. 
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liesB from the Cape colonists, who, at the moment of extend* 
ing to me their hospitality with a generous, I may add, profuse 
hand, never saw me before that moment, never expected to 
see me after the ensuing day, and would feel hurt at the 
slightest ofier of compensation. 

In physical structure the Cape Dutchmen are a fine race; 
in some districts their stature and strength is gigantic, and 
not less so on the frontiers, where little vegetable food is 
consumed, mutton stewed in fat sheep’s tails being the 
standing dish three or four times a day throughout the year. 
In mental calibre they are by no means deficient when edu¬ 
cated in youth, and a proper stimulus given to the develop¬ 
ment of their talents.* The witchery of the Cape ladies has 
cost many an Englishman his heart, and our naval officers 
especially have many an affaire de coevr while on the station. 
In the interior embonpoint is dhe of the chief beauties of a 
Dutch housewife: perhaps the Hollanders, who are no bad 
judges of character, consider that rotundity and good temper 
are in an equal ratio, and, therefore, desire the former for the 
sake of the latter. 

The English, with the exception of those located in the 
Uitenhage, Albany, and Somerset districts, are principally 
confined to Cape Town, or as traders at different stations. 
Their character is similar to that observed in other colonies 
—shrewd, generally intelligent, solicitous for political liberty, 
careful of its preservation, hospitable to strangers, and enter¬ 
prising in their commercial pursuits. 

* Slaves (now apprenticed labourers) form the next most 
numerous class of people in the colony, their number amount¬ 
ing to near 35,000. These unhappy beings were introduced 
into the country by the Dutch settlers, and their numbers 
have yearly augmented by birth since the cessation of the 


* One of my brother officers in H.M.S. Leven^ Lieutenant fleitz, a Cape 
Dutchman, was one of the mast talented young mea I ever met with; Us 
bravery, accomplishments, and amenity of manners rendered him an uni¬ 
versal favourite : he was another of the victims of our ill-fated expedition. 
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demoralizing m^time traffic in human. flesh.* Thejr may' 
.be divided into three classes—the Malay, £rom the Indian 
Archipelago, the £. or W. coast African negro, and tire 
Africander, who is the descendant of an European man and 
Malay or negro girl, varying in diflerent shades of cutldb,- 
according to the distance of the child from the original dark 
stock. These three classes keep themselves perfectly dis¬ 
tinct from each other, and will not intermarry. The Malays, 
who are in general artizans or fishermen, and 1 should think, 
the best and most valuable—are numerous (probably about 
5,000): then follow the Africanders (some of whom are nearly 
white);—followed by the Mozambique, or Malagash negro. 
No small number of each of these classes are free, either by 
self-purchase, or by being emancipated by former owners, 
and; together with their offspring, form a large portion of 
what are termed the coloured Christians. The moment a 
man ceases to be a slave, his earnest desire being to secure 
and extenu his respectability by becoming a. Christian, which 
many Dutch proprietors were averse to, so lortg as they, 
negro or Africander, were slaves; as to the Malays their pre¬ 
vailing creed is Mahometanism. 

The Hottentots, or original possessors of the soil are next 
in number, and least in importance, or social worth in the 
eyes of many of the colonists ; but if the latter knew 
their own interest, they would endeavour to perpetuate this 
unfo^-tunate race. It has been before observed that when 
Europeans first visited the Cape, the Hottentots were foimd 

* Their amount is thus shewn, and it should be remembered that, there 
were every year a greater or less number of. emancipations, in addition to 
some runaways. 


Per Opptff Retuma. Per Registers. 


Veer. 

17BS 

1806 

ISIO 

1814 

1619 

1831 

Year. 

1820 

1831 1824 

1828 

1830 1833 

Males. 

Peniales. 

1688a 

8873 

I8W6 

10163 

19821 

10600 

1S862 

11.366 

19507 

13802 

19164 

13034 

Males. 

Femalea. 

S0098 

1S74S 

30312.18418 
14017 13386 

18383 

13880 

18818 1937 s 
13388 14844 

TotM. 

M7M 

89119 

30481 

31138 

33309 

321SB 

Total. 

33841 

34389 31744 

38843 

34137 33688 
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HOTTENTOTS—THEIE APPEARANCE, &:C. 


Ideated, as a pastoral people, over the country; even on the 
shores of Table Bay, where Cape Town now stands, their 
rude hainlet stood. Of their numbers, at that period, no 
definite idea can be formed, they must, however, have been 
considerable; at present, after two centuries of persecution, 
they probably do not amount to .‘10,000. 

In appearance the Hottentots, when young, are clean 
limbed, and well proportioned, their joints, hands, and feet 
remarkably small; in some the nose is flat, in others raised ; 
the eyes (which are of a deep chesnut colour) are very long, 
narrow, and removed to a great distance from each other; 
the eyelids at the extremity next the nose, instead of forming 
an angle, as in Europeans, are rounded into each other 
exactly like the Chinese, between whom and the Hottentots 
Barrow thinks there is a physical resemblance, and which 
indeed struck me in some instances, if the colour and hair be 
excepted; the former being of a clear olive or rather yellow¬ 
ish brown, the latter growing in hard, knotted, or shoe-brush- 
like tufts at a distance from each other, of course not co¬ 
vering entirely the surface of the scalp, and w'hcn left to grow, 
hanging on the neck in hard twisted, fringe-like tassels. The 
cheek bones high and prominent, fijrming with the narrow- 
pointed chin nearly a triangle; the teeth small, and of ex¬ 
quisite enamel. 

The principal occupation of the Hottentots is as herds¬ 
men, a duty for which they"are well qualified: that tliej- are 
not the indolent improvident race which many have described 
them to be, is evident from the manner in which they have 
conducted themselves since their location at the new settle¬ 
ment on the Kat River (see page 30), where the desire for 
accumulating property, when possessed of the means of so 
doing, has given that natural stimulus to the industry of the 
Hottentot, which even the Englishman requires. 

The Hottentots hire themselves out by the year to the 
farmers, receiving as wages a certain number of cattle, sheep, 
or goats, and their services are of considerable utility h#.ihe 
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various occupations which they fill,* while their fidelity and 
honesty, when well treated, may entitle them to rank wkh 
any European. It is to be hoped that under the present 
course of wise and generous policy their numbers may be 
increased. 

Several varieties of the Hottentot race exist on the skirts 
of the colony; the principal is a mild race, denominated 
Koras, or Korannas, of nomade tribes located along the banks 
of the Gariep or Orange River, divided into a number of 
independent classes, each under the authority of a chief, but 
all speaking an imperfect language, similar to that of the 
Bosjesmen, or bushmen, with whom they are nevertheless at 
deadly enmity, on account of the latter committing destruc¬ 
tive ravages on their cattle. The Korannas would appear to 
be a mixed breed, between the Hottentots and the Caffres; 
they are, however, superior to the Gonaqua or Namaqua 
Hottentots; their dwellings, constructed in a circle, with the 
doors inwards, are like large bee hives, covered with folds of 
neat matting, for the convenience of removing with their 
flocks and herds as pasturage becomes scarce on the banks 
of any river. The dress of the Koranna or Coranna,f is the 
caross or sheep-skin cloak of the colonial Hottentot; his food, 
curdled milk, supplied by his kine, which they seldom or ever 
kill, aided by berries, bulbous roots, locusts, and sometimes 
whatever game they can obtain. A wild superstition stands 
in the place of religion. Of their numbers no correct estimate 

• Some are employed as waggon-Srivers, and the skill of these men 
would put the best whip of the * Four-in-Hand Club* to shame. They 
drive eight horses, with perfect ease, over bad roads, avoiding every hole 
and rut, wid proceeding at a smart gallop: whether with horses or oxen, 
the long whip serves not only to regulate their pace, but to guide them, 
and keep them in a straight line, and so adroit are they in the use of it, 
that they have been known to strike a bird with a flourish of theawhip : 
the sharpest corners are turned at full trot, and the greatest nicety in 
driving, performed by means of the long whip alone. 

The habite of diis nomade people have been thus beautifully de¬ 
scribed by the late Mr. Thomas Pringle, a writer whose genius has called 
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^jbas.been formed; but it is not probable that they exMed 
IQ,000 on either side of the Gariep. 1 trust that, as Eurofiein 
colonization to this river (and which cannot finally be 
vented) increases, the simple Coran may not be sacrificed; 
but, li&£ the Hindoo and Cingalese, preserved, if not for his 
own eak£, at least for the advantages which his existehce 
would confer bn the white trader, agriculturist, or grazier. 
Of the miserable and, alas! persecuted Bosjesmans, probably 
the aborigines of the country, few are now in existence; at 
least on the S. of the Gariep. This race has been often 
described: they are small in stature, but well made ; of an 
olive colour, or rather of the hue of a faded beech leaf; the 
eyes extremely small, and twinkling incessantly. In cold 
weather a skin is used for covering, and a mat placed on two 
sticks over a hole scraped in the earth serves as a house,. in 
which no other domestic utensil is found but a wild gourd, or 
ostrich egg-shell, to carry water. The weapon with which 
this untutored race have so often aVenged themselves on the 
Dutch frontier boors, is a poisoned arrow, which, shot with 
unerring aim, inflicts certain and speedy death. All eflbrts 
to preserve the remnant of the Bosjesmans from perishing 
have proved abortive; and some boors Hiave been , known 
to boast, of the number of the earliest proprietors of 
South Africa whom they have slain, as if they were so many 
reptiles whom it was an honour to .have annihilated. On the 


into activity a large portion of sympathy for the semi-civilized tribes of 
Sooth Africa:— 


Faat Iv Ua wOd moandiogr river 
Tli0 UaOen Conn linirers ever 
StUl drives bi* beifen forth to feed, 
SooSied by the znmhe bmnmlng' reed ; 

A rover enll unchecked vrlth raoKe, 

A* hninobr calla or aGuoiM change; 

His hut of mata and leathern gear, 

AQ packadnpod Ihe padent steer. 

‘Md a^bls sraaderings batiiir toU, 

He never tIUs Oie stabbom soU; 

But on tbe milky dam relies 

Aad mhat spontaneona earth anpplleB. 

Or rtionld long parching droughts prm’idi, 
AndmOk, awrbiahs,smdlocaaitifUi, » 
He ^ya Urn down to sleep away, 
la languid tranee the weary day» 


Oft Bs be feels qoalat bangers stoond,* 

Still tightening ftunine’s gb^e rondd 
Lulled by the sound of the Gariep, 

Beneath the willow’s ainnnnrittg deep i ' 
Till thunder clouds, surcharged with nta. 
Pour verdure o’er tbe panting plaini - ■ 

And call the fuuiihed dreamer frugi Jd* 
trance, < 

To feast on milk and game, and wi^ Hm 
moonlight dance. ■ 

* Sbmnd. a sharp pang, n ahoetlim i|Mni9~ 
spraoer.Bmf. 
t Moat aavagea wenr n girdiia 
draw t^ht round the stomach erhew.^WOnt 
of food, and for whlA It is no had stfbMtdtn.' 
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other hand, I aifi happy to say, some boors have allowed 
them yearly a stock of sheep for their support; but w’hich 
they seem to be without the providence to take care of. 

The Namaquas, like the Korannas, are a pastoral people, 
and a branch of the Hottentot race, inhabiting the country 
adjoining the coast on both sides of the Gariep. They differ 
little from the former in their habits, living chiefly 6n milk, and 
addicted to a migratory life, l^heir country is called on the 
map Great and Little IN amaqualand, a great part of which con¬ 
sists of an extensive plain, watered by the I'^ish River of V aillant, 
and, as that traveller informs us, falling into the sea to the 
northward of Angra Pequina Bay ; the river is, in fact, but 
one of the many branches of the Gariep, and, like other 
rivers in the country, its chaniiel is occasionally dry. The 
soil is in general light, sandy, and arid, clothed \i’ith a sort 
of gi’ass, which vegetates surprisingly after occasional rain. 
This tribe is governed by chiefs, and their mode of life 
/closely resembles the Korannas in all respects. They Jiave 
a breed of sheep diflerent from those of the colony, being 
destitute of the large tails of the latter. The climate of 
Namaqualand is hotter and drier than that of the K. coast; 
the heat, indeed, is intense on the banks of the Gariep — in 
the summer months the thermometer rising to 120.* 

The Damaras inhabit the coast beyond (ireat Na¬ 
maqualand, and are supposed to be a tribe of the Cafter race. 
Their^cfnintry is considered fertile, and they grow various 
kinds of pulse, but flocks aneW herds form their principal 
wealth. They possess copper ore, which they manufacture 
into rude ornaments, and barter with' the neighbouring 
tribes. They are associated in large villages, substantially 
built. Their weapons in war are bows and arrows and the 
assagais. The river discovered by Captain Chapmam of 
the Espiegle, in 182-i, and which he named the Nourse^ 

* This district is*noted for its numerous reptiles, amongst which is the 
snake railed cobra capella, which attains a length of fifteen feet. The 
pofiF adder, scorpions, tarantulas, and other venomous and deadly insects, 
arc very numerous. 

VOL. tv. U 
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this country« Captain C. found it witli nine feet 
r on the' bar, and navigable for small craft; but the sui^- 

f pymg e:p(edition under the JLemn and Barracouta, cpuld 
isbbi^r no traces of such a river. 

It may here be remarked as not a little singular, that none 
of tlah nfjltives of South Africa, either on the sea coast or in 
the interior, possess such a thing as a canoe, even of the 
simplest construction; when the Korannas or Nama^uas 
desire to cross the Gariep, their only meai^ of doing so is a 
log of yrood, on wlilch they lie at full length, using the hands 
apd feet as .oars. Those tribes who live 6n the sea shore 
appear to shun the ocean, and disdain the use of a fish diet; 
|rhile the rude New Hollander, that last link in the. human 
race, has learnt to hollow the tree with fire, and commit 
himself tliflteon to the bosom of the great deep.* 

A numerous race, and (mt* which may cither prove of con¬ 
siderable value or of great injury to the colony, is rising 
rapidly on the northern frontier, and termed the Oriquas; 
they are the result of the intercourse between the Dutch and 
'female' Hottentots, and evince a bold, warlike, andi, at the 
same time industrious disposition. 

. The Griqua (or Bastaard, as termed by the Dutch) popu¬ 
lation are spread along the banks of the Gariep for 700 
miles, and. are in number from 15,000 to ^0,000, of whom 
about 5,000 are armed with musketry. They possess nu¬ 
merous flocks and herds and abundance of excdlcnt horses. 
,Griqua Town (sec map) isf their pi’incipal location, where 
also the elders of the people reside, aided by two or three 
excellent missionaries, who, in South Africa especially, are 
the beneficial pioneers of civilization. 

,, Kaffregf or Atnakosee. This fine pastoral Race of men, 
Kocated along the eastern frontier, deserve as iquch attention 
as % linuts wUl possibly admit. Kaffer, or Caffer, indif¬ 
ferently applied to these tribes, is a term of^reproach, signi¬ 
fying hifidet and used by the Moors to designate those 
naqtos in South Africa who would not conform to the Ma- 
honiedan fiuth.' Mr. Kgy attributes their descent to the 
* TTie CaflreS call a ship “the White Man’s house.*’ 
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Bedouins, bt wandering Arabs^ because these ^ople 
pbnetrated into every part of Southern Africa, even into till, 
islands, and he supposes their ancestors might hauit reached , 
that country by skirting the Red Sea, and journeying south-' 
ward by the sea coast; thus avoiding the great ^esert of' 
sand that divides Africa into two parts. Nothing ts to be 
gathered from the people themselves, who have no records of 
their origin; but the assumption of Mr. Kay is probable " 
from many circuiiistances, such as their hospitality, their 
pa^Btoral manners^ .mode of shaping their houses, practice of 
cfrcumctsion, &c. It is supposed they first settled on the 
Kae River about the middle of the I7th century at the time 
they wc!lre governed by a chief named Togah, and that they 
acquired territory in the neighbourhood by purche^ and con¬ 
quest from the native tribes. 

Excepting the woolly hair, the Caffer exhibits no similarity 
to the Hottentot or to the Negro race; for although the 
colour is a dark, brown nearly black, the features are regu¬ 
lar, having an Asiatic cast, and the form symmetrical, the 
men' in particular being of a fair average height, and ex¬ 
tremely well proportioned. The head is not, generally speak¬ 
ing, more elongated than that of an European; the frontal 
and occipital bones form nearly a semicircle ; anA a line from 
the forehead to the chin drawn over, the nose is in some in¬ 
stances as finely rounded and as^coio ex as the profile of a 

Grecian or Roman countenance. Their women are short of 

« 

stature, very strong limbed and ftiuscular; and they attribute 
the keeping up the standard of the men to their frequent in¬ 
termarriages with strangers whom they purchase of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes—the barter of cdttle for young women forming 
one of the principle articles of their trade j all the principal 
dhiefr chusing to purchase Tambookie (who are short, and 
atbut, with muscular legs, and without a taint of the Hotten- 
fotqr African Negro) wives in preference to their own people. 

Unlike the Hottentots they are remarkably cheerful, fifank 
and animated, placing implicit confidence in visitors/ and 
liising' every means to entertain them. The Gaffers prefer a 
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state of nudity, with a scanty apron in the warm season, but 
itt winter a cloak is used, made of the skins of wild beasts, 
admirably curried. Tlieir arms are the javelin, a large shield 
of buffalo hide, and a short club, but their wars often arising 
about disputed pasture ground are generally decided without 
much bloodshed. They never M’ear a covering on the head 
even in the hottest weather, frequently shave their hair off, 
„ and seldom use any kind of shoes unless, indeed, on under¬ 
taking a long journey, when they strap a kind of leather sole 
to the foot. Both sexes have the bodies tattoed, especially 
on the shoulders; and young men who consider themselves 
dandies have their skins painted red, and their hair curled 
into small distinct knots like pease. 

The dress of the females is of the same materials as that of 
the men, but they append a kind of loose flap to the collar 
which is ornamented with buttons, and sometimes forms a 
train behind. The women display considerable taste in the 
arrangement of their dress, particularly for the head, which 
is covered by a turban made of the skin of the * ipicte,' a 
species of antelope, and profusely ornamented with beads, 
&c.* The robe of the Queen is not distinguishable from that 
of any other woman of the tribe; change there is none— 
each carries her whole wardrobe on her back, and has no 
other bed clothes. Thp mantles are generally renewed once 
a year. The only distinction between the wives of the chief¬ 
tains and the poorer women consists in the profusion qf orna¬ 
ments, and of these they arc very vain. ‘ 

Their huts, which are constructed by the women, are but 
temporary, and fashioned somewhat after the manner of 

* The Tumbookie ladies wear a head dress made of leather, or skin with 
the hair otl^ and a profusion of beads studded close together on the crown; 
there is a broad band round the forehead, which gives it a kind of tarban¬ 
like appearance. The mantle is made of the skin of the otter pt ante¬ 
lope, with the hair outside, and reaches from the neck io the ancle {, there 
are three rows of buttons behind, and on the right side hangs a small tor¬ 
toiseshell, containing perfume. They wear a profusion of beads round 
the neck; indeed all Uiey possess or can procure, and olPUtn several brass 
rings on their arms. 
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the Korannas; poles are set up, then bent and the topf 
brought together, tied with fibres, thatched with rushc^ 
and the inside plastered with clay or cow-dung, having 
much the appearance of a bee hive; the door serves all the 
purposes of window and chimney. The diameter of the 
whole is generally about 10 or 12 feet, with a raised fioor and 
a gutter for a drain. They spend little of their time in these 
however, for the climate is so fine that they live in the open 
air, and it is only in the night or in case of bad weather or 
sickness that they remain within them. The sites of these vil¬ 
lages, which generally consist of a dozen of these huts, and 
the cattle folds are chosen with reference to the pasturage 
ground, as the increase and maintenance of their fiocks 
seems their only and unceasing care; their diet bein^ ex* 
tremely simple, principally milk in a sour curdled state. 
Horses have been lately introduced amongst them, before 
which the ox was their only beast of burden. Sheep and 
goats have also multiplied extremely. 

The grain generally cultivated is a kind of millet, (holcus 
sorgium), which they eat in a boiled state, seldom, or never 
pounding it. They also grow a small quantity of Indian corn 
and pumpkins; but a species of sugar cane, called mill, is 
produced in great abundance, and of this they are all ex¬ 
tremely fond. They are nearly strangers to the use of spi¬ 
rituous litjuors, having only a sort of mead, made from the 
wild honey, and a pretty good beer, i>repared with malted 
millet, with which, however, thqy sometimes become intoxi¬ 
cated : swine’s flesb is abhorred;—they keep no poultry, and 
are prejudiced against eggs; neither will they eat the flesh 
of the elephant, which the Becchuana tribes devour so gree¬ 
dily ; and, singular to say, they have a great aversion to fish. 
In their mode of cooking and eating the flesh of their cattle, 
they are however, extremely disgusting, and the only purifi¬ 
cation their cooking utensils obtain is, to be placed before 
the dogs to be licked. 

The men are warlike,* but indulge in an indolent life. In 

•In 1820, about 10,000 Calfrcs attempted to storm the barracks of Gra¬ 
ham’s Town, which hud only about 250 soldiers to defend them; the action 
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'time of peace himting is thek favourite pastime; the c<ure 
^ their hRrds seems the only' active employment. They are 
extremely fond of news, hojvever, and will make long joumeys 
in quest of intelligence, as to what is passing in their political 
world. Although every man is a soldier, their wars being 
unfrequent, they are seldom called on to serve, and neve^-to 
exercise, their principal oooupation is, therqjfore, that of 
herdsmen, in which they cannot be excelled, and it is 
astonishing how they will distinguish an animal that they have 
•once seen. They are extremely expert in the management of 
their oxen, and train them to perfect obedience to the will of 
their masters, they even race these animals when yoimg, and 
oblige them to gallop at an astonishing rate. Their cattle 
folds are constructed with a quantity of thorns, made into a 
circular hedge, with gaps or openings, filled up in like manner. 
Sometimes their pens arc made of upright posts, and branches 
interwoven, clioosing always the most sheltered and the 
driest situation for them, as the cattle are obliged to be in¬ 
closed every night, on- account of the danger from w||d beasts. 
The cows are milked morning and evening in their folds, and 
not let out until the day is pretty well advanced, when they 
are then guarded by the village boys. The men not only 
dress the hides for 'clothing, but make the garments for their 
wives and children, there being a general renewal of mantles 
about the months of May, July, and August. Some of them 
are by no means bad artizans, considering their ignorance of 
piuropean improvements, tl^eir smiths, in particular, make 
weapons and axes, which answer their purpose very well, and 
if instructed they would, no doubt, excel at this craft. 

The Ckiffre women weave a superior sort of mat from a fine 
rush, which displays some taste in the execution. The 

was most spirited, and if tlie Caffres had been provided with better arms 
than their usual slender missiles, they would have catted the day,'but at 
Imgth^pving way some field pieces were turned upon their inetdikbered 
masses, and upwards of 1,300 were left dead on the ground. wrtural 
hfuvery of the Caffires had been excited to n great pitch by %.jil!t|^;iwled 
piophet. Makanna (Lynx), assuring his countrymen that bis W||tid 

turn the bails of the English troops into leatir. 
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sleeping mat, a leathern milk sack, a mlibash, and aii eai^^itea 
pot for cooking, form, however, the whole of their fuiriiliiiic; 
and household utensils. 

Respecting their government, which is that of hereditary 
chieftains, or clansmen, the Caftres have traditionary aocoiiots 
which are, however, extremely vague and contradictory. It^ is 
most probable that their present form of government. has 
existed, for many generations. A custom exists of swearing 
by the names of the most ancient and celebrated of their 
chiefs, and they avow them to be descended from Togah, the 
remotest they remember to have sworn by ; and from him 
they have a direct descent to the reigning family. The 
chiefs are legislators as well as judges, but they alssemble the 
old men of the tribe as a kind of jury, and also permit them a 
voice in their decisions. The courts are held in the open air, 
and persons of all distinctions are admitted to be present, 
livery party to a suit pleads his own cause; hired council, 
learned in the law, being unknown, and notwithstanding their 
want ofieducation, they conduct their business with a decorum 
which our Old Bailey advocates wtml'd do well to imitate; 
never giving the lie direct or • interrupting the harangue 
of the speaker in possession of the court. 

The decisions of the council are generally founded upon 
precedents, treasured up in their memories, and which the old 
are careful to impress upon the^yoiuig, so that they be not 
forgotten. Their laws are few, simple, and easily understood, 
so as to have no excuse fur violating them. They are foundcid 
on reason and justice. 

Murder, adultery, sorcery, and theft, are the crimes which 
generally fill their calendars; murder is seldom punished with 
death; the murderer being generally mulcted in a fine 
portionatc to the supposed importance of the person ^,has 
slain. Polygamy is allowed. 

No regular system of idolatry exists among them, but fhey 
are much addicted to sorcery, spells, and charms, an4 some 
scattered traces may even be found of the remains of religious 
institutions. They believe iii a Supreme Being, to w^m 
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they apply the term Uhlanga, (Supreme) or frequemdy the 
Hottentot name Ufika (beautiful).* The immortality of the 
soul is believed in, but, strange to say, unconnected with any 
thought of a future state of rewrards and punishments. 
Formerly they buried the dead, but latterly only the chiefs 
and persons of consfequence are interred, and such is their 
dread of touching; or even being near a corpse, that a sick 
person, when supposed to be past all hope, is carried out into 
a thicket, and either buried before life be extinct, or left to 
perish alone; as may be imagined, therefore, those who are 
considered dead, sometimes recover, and return home. The 
chiefs are interred in tlie cattle fold, as the place of greatest 
honour. When a person dies, a fast is held for an entire day, 
by the whole hamlet; the husband or wife of the deceased is 
considered unclean, and must separate himself from society 
for tw'o weeks, and fast for some days; his or her food being 
brought to him in the fields, and before he be readmitted into 
society the old dress must be destroyed and new ones put on. 
The period of probation for a widow is longer than that for a 
widower. Every part of the clothing of the deceased is con¬ 
sidered unclean, and must be destroyed; the house wherein 
he or she lived, although removed from it before death, must 
be shut up; no person ever again to enter it, and the children 
are forbid to go near it; it is called the house of the dead, 
and is left to fall gradually to decay, no one daring to touch 
even the materials of which it is composed, till they^have 
crumbled into dust. 

Such is a brief outline of an interesting and warlike people, 
who, to the number of about 100,000, (some say less, others 
more), inhabit the E. shores of South Africa, from the Keis- 
kamma River, to near Delagoa Bay, and among whom indefa- 
fatigable and benevolent missionaries, and active and enter- 
}>rizing British traders, arc now introducing, it is to be hoped, 
the blessings of civilization and christianity.f 

* VVhat a delightful host of ideas the application of this novel term to 
the Creator of the Universe suggests! 

t NVlieii ill His Majesty’s ship, “Leven,” we had several Cafffes on 
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There are, in the vicinity of Port Natal, and probably, in 
the interior, tribes of yellow men, with long reddish beards 
and flowing hair, the descendants of ship-wrecked Europeans. 
On the 4 th of August, 1782, the Grosvenor, East Indhuuan, 
was wrecked on tlie coast of Natal, most of the crew got safe 
on shore, but a few of tl>em were able to reach the then Dutch 
colony at the Cape, where they reported that many of their 
companions, had been left alive amongst the natives. About 
ten years afterwards, the Dutch government sent a party in 
search of them, but the party only penetrated as fer as the 
river Somo, one of the branches of the Kei, and returned 
unsuccessful. 

At the request of the English government, another attempt 
was made in 1790, and an expedition formed by order of the 
Dutch authorities, was undertaken by Mr. Jacob Van Reenen, 
who discovered a village, where he. found the people were 
tlescended from whites, and that three old women were still 
living, who had, when children, been shipwrecked, and whom 
Oemtonoue, the chief of the Hambonas, or yellowish coloured 
men, had taken as his wives. These women said they were 

board, who were sent down the coast with us from Cape Town, to serve as in¬ 
terpreters ; their mild, frank, and pleasing manners won thent many friends 
among our hardy seamen. Gaika, one of the CaflTre chiefs, of the Ama- 
kosm tribe, not long since visited one of our military outposts, sometime 
after tlwre had l)cen fighting between the colonists and the Caffres. “ How 
long,” said Gaika, to the ofliicer in coin&iand of the post, ‘‘how long are 
we to Continue at war ? shall wc never eat our corn together in peace ?” 
The officer replied, ‘‘ are we not at pcScc ? have wc not been so for a long 
time?” “Do you, white men, call this peace ?” said the African, “it is 
not so with us. After mr wars are over we trade together j my people 
want beads, (the money of the country) and knives, and hatchets ; and your 
people want ivory and cattle. Let them exchange with each other at day¬ 
light, instead of shooting at them when they attempt by night to cross 
yonder river ; let the waters of the Keinkamtm flow in peace to the great' 
ocean, without being discoloured by our blood, and then we should know 
that war had really and indeed ceased!” Gaika’s wishes have been realized; 
many English traders, some with their families, are now residing in the 
very heart of Caffrcland, where they have erected shops, and are carrying 
on a mutually beneficial trafic. 
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sisters, but being very young at the time bf the shipwteck, 
they could not say to what nation they belonged.* M. Van 
Reenen’s party also discovered the remains of the wreck 
of the Grosvenor, and at the time of his visit the descendants 
of the white people amounted to about 400. 

It appears that this tribe of mulattocs have been driven 
from their settlement in Hamboua, by the Zoolas, who have 
invaded that country. Mr. Thomson, in his interesting 
‘ journey to Latakoo says, that yellow men, with long hair, 

• who #ei^ ^ese^bcd as cannibals, were among the invading 
hordes, who were then scouring the country, devastating all 
before them, like a flight of locusts, and driving thousands 
of desolate people on our frontier for shelter. The unfortu¬ 
nate Lieut. Farewell, when residing at Natal, had pointed out 
to him one of these yellow men among the King’s suite, who 
was described to be a cannibal; the yellow man shrunk 
abashed from Lieut. Farewell. There can be no doubt 
that these descendants of Europeans and Africans are now 
widely ramifying their offspring throughout the country; and 
their services might be turned to good account in civilizing 
the native tribes. 

Of the numerous hordes or nations to the northward and 
eastward, with whom our enterprising colonists are now 
opening a valuable trade, we know little more than that 
their commercial habits may render them valuable neigh¬ 
bours, British merchants having, it is supposed, penetrated 
the interior of South Africa,nearly as far as the tropic to 
within 150 miles of the great bay of Delagoa, where the 
country is more fertile and populous, and trade briskf at the 
distance of 5 or 600 miles from the frontier of our own colony. 

• These old women seemed at first much pleased at Mr. Van Reenen’s 
offer to restore them to their white country people, but on bis retuwtj^m 
the wreck they refused to leave their children and grand children, atiPibc 
country in which they had been so long residing j where, it should also be 
observed, they were treated as beings of a superior race. 

4 In 1827, Mr. Scoon visited the town of the chief Alalacatzi, at the sources 
of the Maputo, by a route of 1400 miles from Cape Town, and traded with 
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As the subject is of rising importance, and two expeditioiis 
are now on foot for the further exploration of the interior, the 
one having started from Cape Town in August last imder the 
superintendence of Dr. Smith, and the other being confided 
to the enterprizing Capt. Alexander, who purports proceed¬ 
ing from Delagoa Bay up the Mapoota rifer,—I subjoin a 
few additional remarks as prepared for the Geographical 
Society by a distinguished geographer:—* 

The Bechuana tribes, situated in the interior, about three 
hundred miles north of the Gariep or Orange lire su¬ 

perior to the Cafires in arts and civilization.f They inhabit 
large towns, their houses are well-constructed and remarkable 
for their neatness; they cultivate the soil, and store their 
grain for winter consumption. In their physiognomy also they 
• rise a degree above the Amakosae or Cafires; their complex¬ 
ion is of a brighter brown, their features more European, and 
often beautiful. 

As we proceed north-eastward from the country of the 
Batclapis, the most southern of the Bechuana tribes, along 
the elevated .tract which limits on the west the basin of the 
Gariep or Orange River, we find the industry and civilization 
of the inhabitants increasing at every step. In the country 
of the Tammahas, near tlie town of IMashow, which has a po¬ 
pulation of at least ten thousand, Mr. Campbell saw fields of 
Caifre corn (Ilolcus Sorghum), of several hundred acres in 
extent. * In another place he saw a tract of cultivated land 
which he -supposed could no( he included within a circum¬ 
ference of less than twenty miles.:}; But among the Murutsi, 
whose chief town, Kurrichane or Chuan, is distant probably 

diat c^ief, in a few days, to the amount of 1800/. Malacatzi sent oxen to 
support him during the last 200 miles of his journey. A Mr. Hume has 
rs^ently proceeded 200 miles further north (Missionary Register, Feb. 

aud found many peaceable tribes, speaking the Sichnaua lai^uage, 
aiid obtaining European goods from the Portuguese. 

* W. D. Cooley, Esq.* 

f Liriienstein. Reisun iin StuUiehen Afrika, i. 404, Berl. 1811. ' 
Campbell's Second Journey, i. pp. 93, 177, 121. 1820. 
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about one hundred and sixty geographical tniles, N.E. by E. 
firom Litakoo, the same traveller found a spirit a£ industry, 
and a .progress in the arts, which appear to have surprised 
him. 

The town of Kurrichane appeared to Mr. Campbell to be 
about four times the size of Litakoo, the population of which 
he estimated at four thousand.* In the construction of their 
houses many circumstances are observable, which mark a 
broad line between the Murutsi and their southern neigh¬ 
bours, in jespect to proficiency in those arts which are most 
intimately allied to civilization. The fences encircling their 
houses, are built of stone, without cement, but of masonry in 
other respects equal to that of Europe. The houses them¬ 
selves are plastered and painted yellow; some of them are 
ornamented with pillars, carved mouldings, and well-painted 
figures. The jars in which the corn is stored are from six to 
ten feet in height and diameter, formed of clay, painted and 
glazed. The most scrupulous neatness reigns through the 
habitation. The Murutsi cultivate tobacco and the sugar¬ 
cane, in addition to beans, Caffre corn, millet, and other ob¬ 
jects of Bechuana tillage. They are so rich in cattle that the 
droves returning home in the evening extend two miles from 
the town.f 

The Murutsi manufacture large quantities of iron and cop¬ 
per. They smelt .and alloy the latter metal, draw it into fine 
wire, and make elastic chains of considerable beauty. > Their 
iron is of so fine a quality as^. to be little inferior to steeL 
They supply their neighbours with knives, razors, iron hur 
plements of husbandry, &c. It is even probable that they 
have the art of casting iron, for at Delagoa Bay the natives 
have cast iron tobacco pipes, differing little in shape frofti our 
clay pipes, and obtained by them from an inland nation,^ now 

* Mr. Thompson supposed Lit4kou to contain six, eight, or tea thou¬ 
sand iiihabitaats.—^Travels and Adventures in South Africa, i. pp. 168, 
216. 1827. ' 
t Campbell, i. pp. 220, 248. 

X 1 bought some of these at Delagoa Bay in 1823.—R. M. Martin. 
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tlie Murutsi are among the most expert of those nations in 
the art of working the useful metals, and as they are known 
to trade to Delagoa Bay, there is a strong likelihood, at least 
that the cast iron pipes are of their manufacture.* The 
Murutsi supply their southern neighbours with wooden ware, 
with bowls, carved spoons, &c; and as the Batclapis were able 
to name to Mr. Campbell several handsome kinds of wood which 
grow in the country of the Murutsi, it may be fairly inferred, 
that the latter people display no less ingenuity and refinement 
in their manufactures of wood than in those of metal. 

The arts, industry, and social order which are observed to 
increase progressively, as we advance north-eastwards from 
the Batclapis to the Murutsi, cannot be supposed to cease 
abruptly at the limits of the latter nation. Beyond the Mu¬ 
rutsi, according to the accounts of natives, towards the north¬ 
east or east are the Maquaina, a numerous and powerful na¬ 
tion, equalling the Murutsi in industry, and far surpassing 
them in wealth and nuihbers.f They are known to all the 
southern nations, even to the Amakosac, who are at least five 
hundred geographical miles distant from them, but who de¬ 
scribe them (under the name of Maquini) as the people from 
whom all other nations receive their iron and copper wares.if 
The Muriitsi and other southern tribes obtain from the Ma¬ 
quaina beads, the money of the country, which are brought 
to the latter people by the Mollaquam, who live near the 
great water (I presume towards Delagoa Bay), or derived 
from commerce with the Maha^asely, a great nation situated 
to the north-east of the Maquaina, and who trade with a white 
people living near the great water, and speaking an unknown 
language.§ By this description, it is evident that we must 
understand the Portuguese at Inhamban. Beyond the Ma- 
halasely are said to be a half-white people, who are extremely 

* Lieut, Rosier. 

f They are called by Lichtenstein, Maquini i by Burchell, Makveins ; by. 
Campbell, Moquana and Baquaua ; by Thompson, Maqueans ; and by 
Philips, Maquaina. 

t Licht. i. 465. 


§ Campbell, i. 240. 
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savage.^ These aM the “Wild Men of the Woods” described 
by she Poftuguese^ and trho are probably descended from the 
Moors, driven southward by them after the conquest of 
SofaIa.f ' ; . . . " 

Now the information which the Murutsi communicate re- 
specring the nations situated to the north*east of the Maqua- 
ina, deserves our particular attention. The Mahalasely (si 
well as the Mateebeylal, a neighbouring nation) are of a brown 
complexion, and have long hair.;}; They wear clothes, ride on 
elephants, which they likewise use for draught, they climb 
into their houses, “ and are gods.”§ This last emphatic ex¬ 
pression is usually applied to Europeans, with whom the Ma- 
halasely are thus raised to a level. All the nations from die 
Mahalasely to the Murutsi inclusive, obviate the virulence of 
the small-pox by inoculating between the eyes.jj 

The various Austral-Cthiopian tribes, or nations south of 
Inhaniban habitually regard each other as members of the 
same family: they are, as they express it, one jteople, and, 
uidess when wars disturb their harmony, they mingle together 
without fear or mistrust. Their young chiefs make distant 
journeys, confident of being hospitably received wherever 
they arrive. To this circumstance and the commercial dis¬ 
position of the Murutsi and their neighbours, it may be 
ascribed that their geographical information is so much more 
accurate and extensive than is usual among rude nations. 
The industry and commercial habits of the inland tribes are 
eufficiently matured to operate on opinion and to feel its reci¬ 
procal influence. Bven among the Batclapis, who. are less 
strenuous and ingenious than the Murutsi, an individual of 
industrious habits is commended and esteemed by all.^ Mr. 
Campbell met a family, with ail their property packed on oxen, 

. " • ■ 

* Philip, Researches in South Africa, ii. 154. 1819. f Lt. Rozier* 

X Campbell's First Journey, 216. 1825. Second Journey, i. 272,3(38. 
§ The Mucarangas and Amakosse make use Of a siniilwr expression. By 
the former, Ruropeans are called Mutungo; by the It^r, Melange t ,fiiat 
ts/Lords. ' ■ * 

* lt^CanipbeIl,.i.€13. *11 Bnrchell, Travels in $otttk Africa, ii. 555. 
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travellir^ from the country of the Tammahas to that of the 
Murutsi, a distance of one hundred miles, to reap th^itarvest.^ 
The Murutsi carry their manufactures, their coppeE» oma> 
ments, iron, and wooden wares to the Batclapis and other 
southern tribes; from whom, they obtain in return, skins, 
ivory and nhilo, or glittering iron or||, with which they pow¬ 
der their hair. These articles they again carry north-east¬ 
ward to the Maquaina, with whom they exchange them for 
beads and clothing. Thus the trade in which they are im¬ 
mediately-concerned, probably extends from four to five hun- 
dretl miles. At the chief towns, to which they resort, they 
have commei*cial agents, called marts, with whom they are 
allied by interest and bound in reciprocal obligations of 
friendship and hospitality.-|- The Mahalasely, whose civili¬ 
sation is so much vaunted by their southern neighbours, are 
said to carry their liospitality ami encouragement of trade so 
far as to support, at the public expense, all strangerk who 
enter their country.^ They purchase great quantities of ivory, 
wMch they superstitiously anoint, and pretend to the Ma¬ 
quaina or Murutsi merchants (who readily believe them) that 
they eat it. This strange fiction is evidently intended to pro¬ 
tect their monopoly of the trade with Inhamban. 

The Murutsi, Maquaina, and W'ankitsi are s^d to trade 
with the Dmaras on the western coast of Africa, and there 

can be little doubt that their northern and north-eastern 

# 

neigl^boUrs, the Seketay, Bamangwatu, and Mahalasely main¬ 
tain a commercial'intercourse with the empire of Monomotapa. 
We are informed, that the beads with which the Portuguese 
on the Zambese carry on their trade with the natives are of 
three colours, viz. black, white and blue ;§ these are precisely 
the colours on which the Bachapins set a value; beads of any 
Other hues are not considered by them as money.|| Now this 
uiiiformity in the' appreciation of a circulating medium, the 
value of which is altogether conventional, can be reasonably 

* CampbeU i. 283. t Ibid. i. 274. J Ibid: 

§ Tbodmnn. Beise und Lebcnsbeschreibuag, 115. 178Bi 
II Borchell, ii. 569. Red and yellow beads are preferi^ to blue on . the 
coast. . 
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ascribed only to an active commerce pervading the couiitries 
in which “it is observed. The Portuguese say, lhat ivory is 
brought from the Orange River to Zumbo, a trading town on 
the Zambese, four or five hundred miles from the sea ;* which 
account, stripped of misconstruction and erroneous inference, 
amounts to this, 'that a commercial intercourse elcists between 
the nations dwelling among the sources of the rivers which 
discharge themselves into Delagoa Bay,-f- and those which are 
situated due north of them, near the Zambese. Thus it is 
evident, that the trade of the Austral Ethiopian nations may 
be traced from Delagoa Bay on the eastern to Whale Bay on 
the western coast; and from Latakoo northwards to the Zam¬ 
bese. From T6te, on this river, the commercial route of the 
natives runs northwards about one hundred and fifty miles, 
through the high country of the Maravis, and then turning to 
the north-west, intersects several rivers which flow towards 
the iriterior (probably, like the Zambese, to wind round after¬ 
wards to the eastern coast). Having pursued this direction 
about two hundred miles, the route turns westward to Angola. 

The kindness and humanity of the natives of what is vaguely 
denominated the Caffer Coast, as displayed towards ship¬ 
wrecked seamen, have often been the themes of just and 
warm comijiendations.:}; “They are very just,” says Captain 
Rogers, “and extraordinarily civil to strangers.‘’§ Wlien 
the missionary, Mr. Archbell, visited the Zoolahs, he was met 
at the distance of three days’ journey from Chaka’s rtssidence, 
by women bearing calabashesof beer for his use.|| He found 
the Zoolahs, whose conquests have been attended with so 
much desolation, a remarkably neat, intelligent, and- indus¬ 
trious people; rich in cattle, cultivating a fine country, and 
dwelling* in large towns. The nations of the interior are no 


* Bowdich, IKscoveries of the Portuguese, 108. 

ITie * boats went 50 miles up the Manisse, which disembogiiea 

itself into Delagoa Bay, and want of time prevented further exp'lorfUkM j 
the waters were stfll fipsh,—stream encreasing 18 feet, mud bottom 


aoundings, and the natives sud it would take two moous to reach source. 

$ Hanulton, I^ew Accpuut of the East Indies, i.p. 6. $ 2>ainpter*t4 

Voy^e, ti. part iiL 112. || Missionary R^'ster, p. 49. 1830. 
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less iricndly in their conduct. The European traveHers who 
have visited the Batclap^, the Tammahas, the Murutsi, ^>^4 
Wankitsi, have experienced in every instance kindness 
and civility.* Makabba, the much-dreaded chief of the last 
named people, told Mr. Moffat, that “he hoped no grass 
'vould grow on the road from the Cape colony to his prin¬ 
cipal town, Quaque.” The Murutsi'lamented only that Mr. 
Campbell had no merchandise with him. 

The geographical situation of the nations which are pre¬ 
eminent in industry and population, is thus considered by 
Mr. Cooley:—^the position of Litilkoo, the chief town of the 
Bafblapis, is tolerably well ascertained, the lat. 27.6. 44. S. 
being fixed .by observation, and the long. 24. 40. E., calcu- 
lated,from several itineraries.f Eastward from the Batclapis 
m^e the Tammahas, who, enjoying a more humid climate, are 
superior to them in wealth and numbers, though more recently 
reclaimed from tiie bush-ranging life. Their, chief town, 
Mashow (containing ten or twelve thousand inhabitants) is 
probably 190 miles E.N.E. from Litakoo.lj: The Murutsi 
are to the N.E. of the Tammahas: their chief town, Kurri- 
chane, being 130 miles from Litakoo, according to Mr. 
Thompson; 250 according to Mr. Campbell, who actually 
visited it. Calculating, however, with the elements which 
Mr. Campbell affords, we may venture to place Kurrichane 
in long. 27.10. £., lat. S** ubout 160 geographical 

miles from Litakoo, and 300 from llelagoa Bay. The Wan- 
kitsi§ are probably 70 or 80 mil^ W. or W. N.W. from the 

* We visited in the Leven and Barracouta the nutnerons Arab settlements 
on the N.E. coast of Africa, and were every where received with hos¬ 
pitality, and I may add enthusiasm. The principal settlements to the 
northward of Mo7.ambiqu^ arc Mukeedesha, Marka, Brava, Patta, Lamoo, 
Mombass, Quiloa, Pemba, and Zanzibar, together with several fortresses 
at difiersnt parts of the coast. Mukeedesha (in lat. 2. 01. S. Long. 46. 19. 
E.) is a large place, with great traffic, and the houses built in Spanish style. 
Mombai, Pemba, Lamoo, and Zanzibar, are subject to the Imaum of Mnscat. 
f Burchell, ii. 488. Lichtenstein, Burcbell, and Thompson. 

§ I have seen a people termed the at different parts along the 

coast as far as Moinbas, in 4. S. latitude; they come from the jnterior as 
traders. \_R. M. 
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Murutei, whom they resemble in manners. Their cauntry, 

, which is hilly towards the £. an^ N., though refreshed by 
abundant rains, is deficient in running waters. It lies appa¬ 
rently to the W. of the sources of the ‘rivers which flow 
through the country of the Murfitsi. But though on opposite 
sides of the ridge, these countries resemble each other in the 
luxuriance of their vegetable productions. The waggon-tree 
which, within the limits of the colony, is found to flourish 
only near the coast, is again seen here, after disappearing 
for a space of seven'degrees.'* An increasing moisture of 
climate, in consequence of an approach to the sea-coast, is 
perceptible at every step of the journey from Litakdo to 
Kurrichane, in the increasing vigour and profusion of the 
vegetable kingdom. The harvests of the Murutsi are three 
weeks earlier than those of the Tammahas, yet Kurrichane 
stands at a great absolute elevation, perhaps 5,000 feet at 
least above, the sea; it certainly cannot be lower than the 
plain on the N. side of the Snieuwberg. The Batclapis de¬ 
scribe it as a very cold situation; but the grass near it, tliey 
add, is extremely sweet. At Litakoo, the thermometer often 
sinks in winter (in June and July) to 24;, and snow falls but 
soon melts. Snow falls also on the highlands near the sources 
of the Mapoota. Cold winds from the N.B., in the country of 
the Tammahas, indicate a very high* country in that direction.* 

Numerous rivers flow rapidly towards the E. and N.E., 
through the country of tfie Murutsi, who are separated from 
the Maquaina, in the latter^ direction, by a great river' called 
Makatta.f This is the river called Mariqua by the colonial 
traders, and which there is reason to suspect to be identical 
with the Mannees, or King George’s River, of Delagoa Bay. 
All the cojuntry beyond the Murutsi is said to be very popu¬ 
lous, and full of rivers, which abound in crocodiles. These 
animals are called 'Maquaina (in the singular, duainci), and 
probably furnish a vague designation of the people in whose 
country they are so numerous. J Beyond the Maquaina ^e- 

• Burchell, ii., 299. Campbell, ii, 90. Thompson, L, 374. T" Bur- 
cbell, ii.', 532. | niillips, ii., 156. (^ampbell, i., 242. 
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tween N. asid £;.) are the MoQ^hooasely, Mahalaselgr» and 
Matteebeylai: the lasttwp near the great water, thatisjl th^ 
sea. The Maklak, also, or Makallaka, carry beads to th^ 
Maquaina from the coast.* In all the countries here eara- 
merated, there are many great towns as large as Kurrichaae. 

The industrious tribes of the interior are not insensible to 
gain—the mercantile character is fully developed in thetd; 
they think, of nothing, says Mr. Campbell, but beads and 
cattle.f -Their country is sufficiently rich in natural produc¬ 
tions to support, in the firit instance, a considerable traffic; 
they have ivory in abundance, skins of all kinds, and probably 
some valuable sorts of wood. The wood of the Murutsi, called 
mola, is said.by the Batclapis to be quite black and very bemiti- 
ful.;}: They have copper and iron of the best quality. If the com¬ 
merce of these nations reaches to Zumbo on the Zambese, 
as the Portuguese say, the gold trade might be easily di¬ 
verted into a southern channel. Indeed, there is some reason 
to maintain that gold is found at no great distance from the 
Mahalasely.§ When the Dutch, a century ago, had a factory 
at Dclagoa Bay, they obtained gold from a country due -N. 
from English River, apparently distant from it about 
miles. Il* 

During the time the hccen and liaracouta were at De- 
lagoa Bay, in 1823, there arrived, a caravan from the interior, 
consisting of 1,000 native traders, with from 3 to 400 ele¬ 
phants’ tusks, and a great quantity of cattle. The nativips of 
the coast, who, nevertheless, ar <4 inferior in every respect to 
those of the -interior, are partial to the British, and have a 
strong predilection for fair commerce; they arC quiet aiid 
decorous in their manner of dealing, and utter strangers to 
' dishonesty; their prudence will not allow them to give their 

* Cambell, i., 240, 307, 313. f Campbell's First Journey, i., 243. 
} Ib., 290. § Barbosa (in Ramusio, i., 288} says, 4he gold was brought 

to Sof&la from a country south of Manica; towards the Cape of Oood 
(i. e. from the south-west.) *. 

II 'The Dutch had, it is smd, settlements for .300 leagues along tbaS.E. 
coast df Africa, and for 150 leagues along the straits of Mozambique., 
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roerchaodise for the momentary gratifications ‘ of rum or 
tohac^o; and for cloth they have the most inordinate desire. 
These details, to which many other might be added, demon¬ 
strate in a new point of view the coimncrcial and Christian 
importance of our colony in South Africa. 

Form of Government. —The aifairs of the Colony are 
administered by a governor,* nominated by the Crown, 
aided by an Executive Council, composed of the .Commander 
of the Forces, the Chief Justice, the Auditor-General, Trea¬ 
surer, and Accountant-General^the Secretary to the Go¬ 
vernment. There is a Legislative Council appointed by the 
government in England, at the recommendation of course of 
the Colonial Government. Tlie members of this council 
(of whom five are now official) after two years’ sitting hold 
their seats for life :—their debates are,now carried on with 
open doors. 

A large proportion of the colonists are strenuously in 
favour of an Elective Legislative Assembly, such as exists in 
Canada; they ground their chums for such, on the afiegation 
that serious misgovernment has been continually exercised, 
under the rule of an individual governor, Dutch or English, they 
point to the amount of property held by the colonists-; to the 
large amount of taxes (.£130,808) annually levied on them without 
their consent, and appropriated without the controul of those 
paying them. They uistancc the fact that, the smallest slave 
islands in the West Indies have long enjoyed the benefit of 
Legislative Assemblies, andithat, now slavery no longer exists 
in South Africa; nor without reason do they allege the neglect of 
their affairs in England, where also, by reason of the aboli¬ 
tion of the nomination boroughs,f the indirect representation 

• Salary 6,000/. per anautn. 

f It is a perversion of terms, using the word rotten to those boroughs 
uduch sent representatives to parliament, though devoid of any large num¬ 
ber of resident electors; their members represented property, in large 
masses, at home and abroad, a-shore and a-doat; they gave to the colonial 
and maritime interests, a voice, though an indirect one, in the Impieifai 
Senate (the want of which, imperfect as it was, will^ I fear, be fatal to onr 
colonial interests, unless the colonists receive more puldic atteutioo) t no 
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enjoyed by the colonists, has been cut oiF: and, above ^1, 
they point to the irresistible fact that, a Representative As¬ 
sembly, chosen by the property and intelligence of «ny com-, 
munity, is the best security for its liberties, and the surest 
promoter of its prosperity. 

A constituency is already formedi consisting of those who 
are entitled to sit as jurors,* and the colony has long been 
divided into districts; there is, therefore, no practical ob¬ 
stacle in the way of granting, as a boon, that which it will be 
just and politic to concede as soon as a majority of the colo¬ 
nists are in favour of an elective legislative assembly. 

Another point on which the colonists of the Eastern dis- 
tricts justly complain, is the want of a resident local authority, 
the most trifling acts, even permission to hold a public meet¬ 
ing, being required to be referred for consideration to Gape 
Town,"I- a distance of G to 700 miles, where travelling is not 
as easy as on an English i>ost road. 

The introduction of a .Representative Assembly would, in 
a great degree, remove the evil M'hich the distant settlers now 
complain of, but a Lieutenant CJovernor should certainly be 
appointed for the eastern districts and frontier; a code ol 
municipal regulations be established, with a Mayor and 
shrievalty, at tlraham’s Town; and a lg*anch of the Land 

practical statesniaii can n fleet uu thcsic, and otlier advantages, which the 
iioinination boroughs possessed in an oldtfstalilished country, for the re- 
presenta;jon' of property, us well as population, and distant as well as 
domestic affairs, and then affect to term «hem rotten boroughs. Fdo not in 
these opinions run counter to the observations in the text, but, I trust that 
as this indirect home-colonial representation has been cut off, other means 
will be taken to secure a voice to the colonists in the mother country, in 
aid of their local Legislative Assemblies. £Scc Volume V.j 

* Which depends on the amount of direct taxes paid by each Colonist. 

f A rather ludicrous instance, relative to this petty dependency for 
trifling matters on the head quarters, occurred on the arrival of Sir Lowry 
Cole, as Governor at the Cape : he had, as Governor of the JMIauritius, 
been favourable to the colonists, and when he arrived at his new govern- 
mtnt, the settlers at ^Ihany, and throughout the eastefn districts, were 
desirous of presenting a congratulatory address, hut, the permission to even 
hold a meeting for the purpose had to be sought from the governor him- 
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Tptorfer and Registry Office*, or other business requiring 
frequent reference to Cape Town, should be established at 
^the capital of the Eastern Province. 

• At pi^sent each district, or drostdy, has a Civil Coimnis* 
sioner, who now, for economy’s sake, acts also as a resident 
Magistrate, aided by a relative number of unpaid Justices of 
the Peace: a district is divided into several smaller divisions, 
termed Veld Cornetcies, over which an officer with that title 
presides. The Veld Cornet is in fact a sort of petty magis¬ 
trate, empowered to settle trifling disputes within a circuit of 
fifteen or twenty miles, according to the extent of his authority, 
to punish (erst) slaves and Hottentots, to call out the burghers 
(over whom he presides) in the public service, and act as their 
officer on eommandoeSi\ to supply government with relays of 
horses or oxen, when wanted, &c. &c.; he receives no salary 
(except upon the CafFre frontier), but is exempt from all di¬ 
rect taxes. 

The municipal body at Cape Town consisted of a Burgher 
.Senate, under the form of a president, four Members, Secre¬ 
tary, and Town Treasurer: the President remaining in office 
two years, and receiving 3,500 rix-dollars per annum; he was 
succeeded by the senior member, and the election of a new 
member took place J?y the Board (not by the inhabitants, or 
burghers, paj’ing the'taxes), three persons were returned by 
the majority of votes, and<their names sent to the Governor, 
who selected one out of the three. ' , 

This l^enate, if properly ^ected and managed, might have 
been productive of much good; it had the superintendence of 
the cleansing and lighting of the public streets, and of prevent- 

aelf; His lExcellency felt the awkward predicament, in which he appeared ' 
as grantee of a meeting to praise himself, begged to thank the settlers for 
their good intentions and kindness, and assured them he would take the 
will for the deed. Surely it is high time such absurdities werp at an end. 

* See 1^8—^landed tenures. 

Signifying r^risals on the frontier tribes for incursions into our terp- 
tory, and which expensive, and too often cruel proneedings, would, as re¬ 
gards the Cafires, be effectually checked by our occupation, of Port Natal 
(see page 40). The commando tax is levied on the inhabitants generally.' 
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ing encroachments on public lands, it regulated their sale, super¬ 
vised weights aud measures, and the reservoirs, water-pipes, 
and fire-engines; attended to the assize of bread, the slaugh¬ 
tering of healthy cattle by the butchers, levied and received 
the town taxes, and the commando tax, when that was 
necessary, and watched over the prices of various articles of 
prime necessity. Under proper regulation and management 
such a body, duly elected, would have been of considerable 
assistance to a government, by relieving it of all minor details 
or management, in the concerns of private life; it has re¬ 
cently, however, been dissolved, without any substitute at 
all being provided! Cape Town ought to have been made 
a corporate city,, with a Mayor and freely elected Court of 
Aldermen, &c., for its management.^ 

Military Defence. ITie establishment of king’s troops 
in South Africa is three regiments of infantry—the head quar¬ 
ters of two being at Cape Town, and of the other at Gra¬ 
ham’s Tpwn. There is a strong detachment of royal artillery, 
a party'of the royal engineers, and an excellent regiment of 
mounted riflemen, termed the Cape horse, the privates and 
non-commissioned officers of .which are principally Hottentots. 

The military stations along the Caflre frontier, with the 
strength of each corps at the respective posts was in 1831, 
as follows:— 
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Cape Town, as head quarters, gives off detachipents, simi¬ 
lar to the above, to Simon’s Town, and some outposts. 
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LAWS AT THE CAPE OF GOOD%9PE. 


Our naval force is under the command of a Rear-Admiral, 
whose authority extends along the E. coast of Africa, and 
to Mauritius and St. Helena j it would be advisable, I 
think, to place our Australasian settlements under the same 
command, instead of having it under the Admiral at Trinco- 
malee: the^W. coast of Africa has been recently added to the 
Cape station. 

Laws. —^When the Cape became a British colony the 
Dutch criminal and civil laws were in operation;—these, par¬ 
ticularly the latter, have undergone some modification—torture 
has been abolished; the penalty of death attaches on convic¬ 
tion to murder, rape, coining money, and high treason; trans¬ 
portation, for theft to a large amount, or crimes of a serious 
or violent nature, not liable by the Dutch law to death: for 
minor crimes, the punishment is banishment to Kobben Island 
(at the entrance of Table Bay), with hard labour; imprison¬ 
ment in the Tronic (prison), or flogging. Criminals arc tried 
by a jury, of whom there must be at least seven members 
present, and when tlie offence is capital a majority must agree 
in the verdict, if seven only be present; if more than seven 
jurors attend, and opinions as .to guilty or not guilty are 
equal, the prisoner is acquitted; by the new charter the En¬ 
glish system has been brought into operation. By a humane 
and wise decree, a criminal is allowed, on his tri.al, to employ 
an advocate to examine and cross-examine witnesses, and to 
argue for him on all points of law in his defence. 

The civil law is modified by that of the Dutch code,—the 
*■ Statutes of India,’ collected by the Dutch towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, and declared to be applicable to 
the Cape by a Batavian proclamation, dated February, 1715,— 
and by various colonial laws, or where these are found defi¬ 
cient by the Corpus Juris Chilis. The equal divisions of 
property on the demise of a parent, added to the absurd cus¬ 
tom of measuring distances by a man’s walk in an hour, or a 
horses canter, render litigation ^frequent.. 

The laws arc administered by a Supreme Court, presided 
over by a Chief Justice (salary 2,000/.), and two Puisne Judges ^ 
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(salary each 1,200/.),* who hold four terms in the year—Fe¬ 
bruary, June, August, and December. Circuit Courts,* civil 
and criminal, are also held after the English form; for the bet¬ 
ter execution of the law, the office of High Sheriff, with the 
appointment of Deputy Sheriffs for each district, was created 
in 1828. Small debts under 20/., in the Cape district, or 10/. 
in the country, are recoverable by the Court of the Resident 
Magistrate, from whose judgment there is an appeal; in Cape 
Town if the sum litigated amount to, or exceed 5/., or in the 
country districts 40«. Debts exceeding 20/. sterling in the 
Cape district, and 10/. in other parts of the colony,f are re¬ 
coverable only in the Supreme Court, where, however, smaller 
sums may also be recovered: claims founded on a note, or 
bond, already due require no witnesses; book debts, and 
others, not founded on liquid:}; documents, recjuire to be proved 
by witnesses; and a poor person, suing tn fornm pauperis, is 
allowed an advocate by tlic Court, to inquire into his case. 
The Attorney-General (salary 1,200/.), ralioue officii, is the 
public accuser and prosecutor, and all suits in the court of 
justice, on the part of goyernment, are conducted by him. 

A court of Vice-Admiralty sits for the trial of offences 
committed on the high seas, and for the adjudication of mari¬ 
time disputes. I’lie commissioners appointed by letters 
patent under the Great Seal, dated 18th March, 18iJ2, are the 
Governor, or Lieutenant-Governor, members of council, the 
Chief and Puisne Judges, the C5mmandcr-in-Chief and flag- 
officers of ships of war, and alsy the captains and commanders 

• The colonists complaiti of a great want of uniformity in the law pro¬ 
ceedings of the circuit courts ; two of the judges being English, act accord¬ 
ing to that system—whilst the third being Scotch, follows his national 
customs, hence different procedures prevail, to the no small annoyance of 
suitors ; it is indeed to be hoped that some more suitable qualification 
were requisite for our colonial judges than mer^arty influence, or aristo¬ 
cratic connections. 

f Under the Charter of Justice of 2 WilliaA IV., the iurisdiction of 
the Court extends to sums not exceeding in amount 40/. 

I L^uid signifies a note of hand or other acknowledgment. 
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of ships of war. Matrimonial Courts, for the settlement of 
conjugal djifference^, and the granting of marriage licences, 
are held by the Commissioners, who are also Resident Magis¬ 
trates, in their respective districts, aided by the local Justices 
of the Peaee, and the Veld Cornet. The police of Cape Town 
is well managed, and the public prison clean and well arranged, 
the civi) and criminal prisoners being kept perfectly distinct. 

The tenures of land are various; the most ancient are those 
which are called loan farms,' which w'ere granted to the early 
settlers, at an annual rent of 2i rix dollars, the lease being 
perpetual so long as the rent be paid; three such farms are 
calculated to contain nine square miles, and there are about 
2,000 in the colony. .Gratuity lands are a customary copy- 
hold, and pay about the same rent as ‘ loan farms,’ they were 
grants by favour, and are chiefly situate in the neighbourhood 
of the Cape district. Freehold estates are grants made to 
the first settlers, of about 120 acres each, and ai'e also situate 
chiefly around the first location made at Table Bay; the 
greater part of these tenures are held on account of a sum of 
money being paid down at once, on;the primary occupation 
of the settlers. Quit-rents were derived from the use of 
waste lands lying contiguous to an estate, the occupaht of 
the latter consenting to pay at the rate of one shilling an 
acre, under a lease granted for 15 years. 

The last and most usual system in operation are perpetual 
quit-rents, the annual payment dejiending upon the- quality 
ami circumstances of the lan^; these estates vary upwards 
to‘9,000 morgen, or 6000 English acres. Transfers of land, 
or mortgages (except the bond called Skygene), are only 
legal when registered in the Debt Book, at the Colonial Office 
at Cape Town, where Commissioners sit to superintend such 
matters; and jio sale, or transfer, can be made till after a set¬ 
tlement .of all bonds,jg|ither by the mortgager consenting, to 
continue his loan on the securities of the new purchaser, or 
by repayment; a fresli transfer is then made^ and the pur¬ 
chaser is placed in possession of a complete title, without the 
possibility of fraud, of claims withheld, or mortgages*^ con- 
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oealed, at an expense of a couple of sheets of paper, and a 
trifling pay—thus avoiding a ponderous mass of conveyance. 

The * Bar,’ at the Seat of Government, is not large, hut 
its members are distinguished by talent; and several of the 
Cape councillors, though born in Africa, ^nd principaUy 
educated there, would do honour to Westminster Hall.* 
There are 12 Barristers, (L. L. D’s.,) and 17 Attorneys in 
Cape Town, and 5 in the country; many of the Attorneys 
are Notaries, and some of them practice as Barristers. ' 

The 'Dutch language formerly used in the Courts of Law, 
is now superseded by the Eiiglish.-f- Law is expensive on ac¬ 
count of the nunjerous forms required by the Dutch Courts, 
and heavy stamp duty on legal proceedings. The Insolvent 
Act is in force at the Cape. 

Religion. —There are a variety of creeds professed in 
South Africa:—The Dutch colonists are divided into Cal¬ 
vinists and Lutherans,—the Cahanist or Reformed Commu¬ 
nion correspond almost entirely in doctrine and in discipline 
with the Church of Scotland, hence pastors now sent out 
(there is one for each district) are from the latter establish¬ 
ment. The Dutch Reformed Church so called is under the 
control of the General Church Assembly in the highest mat¬ 
ters,—its synod consists of two political Commissioners, three 
Moderators (including a President, Secretary and Actuarius, 
and Quaestor) and members composed of all the officiating 
clergymen, and delegated elders from the several churches in 
the colony. The synod is held every .5th year, ip the month 
of November. The General Church Assembly is chared 
with the care of the general interests of the Calvinistic or 
Reformed Church in South Africa, and in regard to these 
particularly with the care of all that belongs to public wor¬ 
ship and the Church Institutions ; it frames church regula¬ 
tions and ordinances, and submits them to Government for 

* Messrs. Clocte and De Wet are profoundnuid eloquent lawyers. 

t As another Ulustration of the Ignorance of the colonies prevailingan 
the highest quarters, it maybe stated that a German speaking only 
Dutch was sent out to the Cape as interpreter to the Supreme Court, 
although the Africanders speak the Low Dutch with a peculiar Patou. 
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approval;—makes particular regulations respecting the ex¬ 
aminations and the' manner of admission of those intended for 
teachers, that it may be fully assured of their ability, ortho¬ 
doxy and fitaess; and it provides appropriate arrangement 
and makes regulations for the promotion and improvement 
of religious instruction in the Colony. The principal minister 
at Cape Town has 4«00/. a year, and two other ministers 300/f. 
each—and in each district with a Calvinistic congregation 
there is a minister with a s.ilary of 200/. a year. [Such a sys¬ 
tem of church discipline is %vorthy of adoption nearer home.] 
Of Christians—the English or Episcopalian Church ranks 
next in point of numbers f it is under the diocese of Calcutta, 
with a Resident senior Chaplain, on a salary of 700/. a year. 
When I was last at Cape Town there was no church for the 
Episcopalians, and they were obliged to accept the loan of 
the Lutheran Church in the intervals of the Dutch morning 
and afternoon service ; a handsome edifice called St. George’s 
Church has l)een finished within the past year, with 1000 
sittings, SOO of which are set apart for the poor. A good 
church has also been recently built at Grahain’s Town for the 
British settlers, and provided with an English Cliapluiii at a 
salai’y of 400/. per annum. The Lutheran Church has a mi¬ 
nister at Cape Town paid 150/. per annum by his congrega¬ 
tion. The Presbyterian or St. Andrew’s Church has a mi¬ 
nister at Cape Town with 20()/. a year from Government, and 
a stipend from the community ,• the Homan Catholic Chg])el 
has a pastor with 200/. a year«from Government, and an al- 
lov^nce from his community. 

The Missionary Societies have long been nobly exerting 
themselves in South Africa for the promotion of religion, mo¬ 
rality and education. The South African Minsionary Society 
was established in 1799; its Committee is composed of eight 
directors, two treasurers and secretary ; its station is confined 
to Cape Town. 

The London Missionary Society (established in 1795) has 
stations at Cape Town, the Paarl, Tulbagh, Bosjesveld, Zuur- 
braak, Pacnltsdorp, Hankey, Uitenhage, Bethelsdorp, Port 
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Blizabethj (Algoa Bay) Theopolis, Graham’s Town, Gh*aaff 
Rcinet, at the Kat River Settlement, Buffalo River, Caffer- 
land, Phillipolis, (so called after the worthy and indefatigable 
Dr. Philip, superinten(|ant of the London Missionaries), 
Bushman Station on the Caledon River, Griqua Tbwn north 
of the Gariep, Campbell Town a brunch of the Griqua Sta¬ 
tion, Bechuana Mission, New Latakoo, Komaggas Namaqua- 
land, and at Steinkoff. 

These stations have 85 missionaries or pastors, with several 
schoolmasters and assistant teachers. Schools are established 
at each station, in most places daily, and in all' there are Sun¬ 
day ones; infant schools have also been set on foot, and in some 
districts 100 children are at one school. At the Caledon Insti¬ 
tution, Zuiirbraak, for instance, the school in ISSi contained 
JK) children who are being instructed in Knglish and Dutch:— 
an infant school has been commenced containing 40 children, 
and a Temperance Society established. At Hankey, in 1834-, 
there were 150 children in the day school—150 adults in the 
Sunday school, 40 children in the infant school, and 100 mem¬ 
bers in the Temperance Society. At> Bethelsdorp the day 
school contains 100 children—^a Sunday school well attended 
—an infant school (80 children)—a school of industry and a 
Temperance Society. 

At 'JJheopolis there are four schools—a day, evening, Sun¬ 
day, and infant school (the latter 100 children), and a Tem- 
perance*Society has been fornieJ. 

At Graham’s Town the Suiiday school cdhtains 300 chil¬ 
dren—^and the Temperance Society has done much go^d. 
At Phillipolis there are from 2 to 300 pupils in the school. 
It would be unnecessary to particularise further; these state¬ 
ments shew the good doing by those amiable men whose ex¬ 
ertions are directed for the weal of the most helpless portion 
of our fellow subjects in this vast empire. 

The Wesleyan Missionaries are not behind their London 
brethren in pious efforts; their stations are in the Cape Dis¬ 
trict and adjoining namely, at Cape Towii, Khamiesberg and 
Great Nainaqualand; in the Albany District, at Graham’s 
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Town, Salem, Bathurst, and Port Frances;—^in Cafferland* 
'among the Amakosse, Amatembu, and Amaponda tribes, and 
in the Bechuana country, at Plaatberg Bootsknapp; their 
Missionaries are in number 16, with an establishment of teach¬ 
ers, &c. '■ 

The Moravians have also several excellent establishments, 
where they have wisely commenced teaching the people the 
wants and comforts of civilized life, and then instructed them 
in the blessings of religion. 

No country offers a wider or more useful field for the use¬ 
ful and pious Missionary than South Africa and its adjacent 
country, with myriads of people emerging from the confines of 
Barbarism, and beginning to taste the fruits of knowledge 
and industry. 

Education is making considerable progress—a schoolmaster 
of respectability has been sent by the home Government to 
every drostdy (district) to teach the English language gratis to 
the inhabitants; Several individuals further the progress of 
instruction after the manner of Capt. Stockenstroom-|- at Graaff 
Reinet, who added t© the salary of the teacher from his own 
pocket 600 rix-dollars for the purpose of opening a class for 
the classics at the teacher’s leisure hours—and 400 rix-dollars 
to encourage a day school for females, besides giving up an 

• The mission station on the Chumie, as descrihed by the Rev. Stephen 
Kay, stands at the foot of a high mountain, whose sides arc .beautifully 
covered with tree^ and shrubs of various kinds, and whose deepvhosnis 
finish a good supply of superior tfinber ■, the. .streamlets pouring in abun¬ 
dance from the cliffs and precipices in front of the moiintaio are let out by 
means of furrows and conduits, irrigating the country to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. The surrounding country is fine and fertile, affording abundant pas¬ 
turage for cattle, and possessing a soil that might be rendered .exceedingly 
productive if properly cultivated. 

f This gentleman was born and educated at the Cape, and hu long l»ecn 
admitted to be one of the most intelligent, enterprising and public spirited 
Magistrates that the colony ever possessed; when visited by Mr. Thomp¬ 
son in 1823, be found Graaff Reinet (although the largest and wilder dis- 
rict in South Africa) administered on a system at once mild and efficient, 
and Capt. Stoekenstrooin’s clpiracter everywhere respected and beloved. 
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extensive and expensive private library for the .use of in¬ 
habitants., ' 

A very excellent Institution termed the South African Col¬ 
lege, was founded at Cape Town, 1st October,* 1829, whose' 
affairs are under the superintendence of a Council and Senate; 
the tuition being conducted by Professors of Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Classical, English, Dutch and French Literature, 
with Drawing masters, &c. Another admirabU Institution, 
entitled the South African Literary ami Scientific Institution, 
has the Governor for patron, aided by a President, Vice Pre¬ 
sidents, Council, &c.; a Museum is attached to the< Institu¬ 
tion filled with preserved and well-arranged specimens of 
animals and other objects of Natural History indigenous to 
South Africa, owing to the zeal of Dr. Smith, 

The South African Public Library, with a Committee of 
the principal gentlemen in the Colony is highly creditable to 
the literary taste and enterprise of the inhabitants as it would 
stand a comparison with almost any library in England, the 
national ones excepted.* * 

The South African Infant School is also a beneficent esta¬ 
blishment. There are many private schools in Cape Town 
and Albany, with well educated masters—so that on the 
whole we may assume (though unfortunately there are no sta¬ 
tistical returns) that the ‘ Schoolmaster is abroad’ in South 
Africa. 

A Medical Society meet once a month at Cape Town for 
the discussion of subjects ccgmected with the profession of 
the healing art, and the most remarkable cases in medicine 
or surgery are puhliahed. 

* This noble Institution may be said to owe its origin to Mr. Dessin, a 
German, who emigrated to the Cape in the middle of the 18th ceiitury—- 
acquired property, and gratified his taste by collecting books, ,whidi his 
situation .as Secretary to the Orphan Chamber enabled liim to do, at per¬ 
haps a less expense than any other individual in the colony. At his de%th, 
Mr.-Dessin manumitted his slaves—left his extensive library for the public 
use under the management of the ministers of the Calvinistic Church, and 
bequeatlied a sum of money in trust for its gradual increase and pjfeserva. 
tion; such was the origin of one of the finest libraries out of Europe. 
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' The 'Cape Roi/dl Observatorp for ^strondlM^al observa¬ 
tion in the southern hemisphete, is under the control of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, who employ an Astro¬ 
nomer and Assistant for the purpose of making celestial ob¬ 
servations.* Among the other societies are those for Promot¬ 
ing Christian Knowledge —-a Philanthropic Societp —a Tract 
and Book ^ocietp —a Bible Union — Friendly Society — 
Widow's Fund, and an Agricultural Society, &c. There are 
also Book Societies, &c. in difterent districts. 

The Press. —Among the other extraordinary features of 
the present age is the introduction and extension^ of a Free 
Press on the shores of Southern Africa—extending our lan¬ 
guage, laws, and literature, and crerrting a monument for the 
British name less perishable than one of marble or brass— 

‘ cere monumenlnm perennins /’ 

Although the freedom of the ‘ l^ress’ was only established 
in the colony in April, j'et there are now' three politi¬ 

cal newspapers, (two at Cape Tow'u and one at Graham’s 
Town, for the Eastern District; a Literary Gazette, and an 
excellent Directory.—The Cape newspapers (excepting • the 
Graham's Toten Journal, which is entirely ii. English), are 
printed half in English and half in Dutch—the latter being 
a translation of the former. 

• Tl»e Cape Observalori/ is now liouotircd with the presence of Sir J. 
HerschcU, who, in his zeal for science, lia> proceeded to the Cape to exa¬ 
mine the beautiful constellations of the south—and which those wlio have 
only witnessed the starry hcmisphcrc'bf the north cun hare hut a faint con¬ 
ception of. It is well worth taking a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope if 
it were for no other purpose than to heboid the splendid ' cross* 
t Messrs. Greig, Fairbairn, and Pringle deserve all the credit for the 
establishment of a Newspaper Press at the Cape of Good Hope; thatits 
introduction may hare had some disadvantages, is, as regards private in^- 
viduals beyond tf ^titibt—no good is uuiuixcd with evil, bnt in this as in many 
other instances, the latter is far—very far—outbalanced by the forther^' 

X The first newspaper, ' The South African Commercial AdvertUer^viiid 
estaidished by Mr. Greig, Jan. 7th, 1824, it was however suppressed m\be , 
May following •,—^recommenced in the August of the ensuing year: s^ain 
summlHty suppressed in March, 1827, atid resumed in October, 1828 
since which periud it has continued and flourished. 
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: The inhi^Htants do not yet support, a daily pa]per»—tite Cape 
Town Jou^als therefore published twice a week* imd tibe 
Graham’s Town weekly. All the newspapers are well adver¬ 
tised. There is a penny stamp on the journals when transmit¬ 
ted inland or from the colony, but no duty on advertisement t 
there is not, I believe, any monthly publication in the colony; 
from the taste now springing up periodical literature will 
doubtless be soon more sought after by the Dutch community 
than has hitherto been the case; the English have set the 
es^ample, and it is to be hoped not in vain. 

Finances. —It is difficult to convey a clear idea of the 
mode of managing the finances of the colony, owing partly to 
the variety of items, which enter into the Treasurer-General’s 
budget at the Cape, the best mode of cx}i1aiiii})g the receipts 
and disbursements will be by giving, first, the following ac¬ 
count of the revenue and exjienditure f< ! ; he last year, that 
the accounts have been printed.* 

• While this sheet was? passing tliruugh the prt'.>#, I received the following : 


Draft of an ordinance proposed liy the Governor of I'.se Cape of Good 
Hope, to the Legislative Council, .for applying a sian not exceediflg^ 
jC 40,590. to the contingent services of the year 1835. 
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I Attorney General's Office 
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Government Banks 
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Post Office. 
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1 Cape Town Administration 

610 

1417 

1400 
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360 

SO 

I School Establishments. 

. 66 

52 

The other miscellaneous expenditure without any cqatogenciss, are 


Swellmdam Church establishment, £&6.i Vaccine Inflation, ^50.,; 


Lesser ditto, jC 1000.; Ordnance in lieu of fees, jf^IOO.; Robbeh Island' 
expenditauv, £300 .; Medicines for Country Distr. j£70. j Colomal A|{eat 
Allowance for unforeseen contingencies, and miscellaneous expmditui^ 
£3000. i Aid of the funds of South African College, ^200.; ^upcUOffioiB 
door messenger, £27 .; Total (excluding shillings) of fixed Contiogendeii, 
jC]7.fi36.; of Miscellaneous, .£'23,054.; Grand total for 1835, .£^0,590. 

VOL. IV. K 
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rStatement of tiie Berenne and Expenditure of the Colony of the4hi>p«iof 
Cood H<^e, from the Ist January to the dlst Decemijjer, 1832.-, : ^ 


GROSS REVENUE. 

Port Hops. 

Stamp Hues, 

JUnnbard Batik, Interest. &c. 
Msoount Bank, Discounts, 

~ Duties, 3 per Cent, on Eng- 
lish and !• on foreign, 
>St<>re Rent, , 

Wharfage, . 


i 

Ij 


Postage, .... 
lAui) Kent, .... 

Pines,. 

Advances Reeoverert, 
Surchargcb recovereil. 

Capitation Tax, 

Tax on Servants, . 
jB — on Horses, 

£ — on Carriages, . 

g — on Stock and Produce, 

1, — on i iiccine, 2 pi-r Cent, 

g ^WaterTax, 
g House Tax, 

g Tax for keeping in repair the 
•< Cradrek Hill Road. . 
Arrear T.ixe'-. due prior to the 
J 31st Man'll, isiip. 


Maidtct Dnties. 

Auction Duties. 

Blent of Butchers’ SUamhles, 

Rent of Quarries, 

'Tithes i Bfdndy, 

Tithes. ^o„(jrain, . 

Transfer Dues. 

Tolls and P’erries, 

Fees of Otiice. 

Pound Fees, . . . . 

SomerBet Hospital, 
Miscellaneous, . . . . 

Total Revenue, 
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30796 


3.57 


Contingencies, . 

3743 


1482 




SS478 


15225 

Ilevenur Dnmrtmeuts; 





Salariee, .... 

15497 



3877 

Contingencies, 

56.50 



7310 

J 


21147 


<154 

1 Kertrsiaslieal Kslu/ilishment: 




4*26 

i Salnric.-. 

7120 



100 

Contingencies, 

457 


4()ii 


j 


767H 

177 


■ Sr/iools . 



];i0j 


, Salaries. 

1012 




1 Coiitinirencics, 

463 


:n()2 


f 


2376 

^.V>1 


1 Mrdiett/ Dt'pnfhnt^ni: 



110.- 


8alariF.K, .... 

19.5.5 


{FJO 


Cnntiiiscnclcs, 

2777 



1 

1 

J 


1732 

12*2 


Pf'nsit‘»s. 




< 

C'ivil,* .... 

4683 


413 

1 

, Military, . . . • 

760 



i7r»ii ‘ 

’ 


5443 


:i7i!7 ! 

Convicts and Prisoners, 


ecti6 


I250H • 

Jtirffi'.siuid WitnrsM’K, 


21.38 


840 1 

Publie lUjActs, Jiridgres, and Fer* 




26 ! 

, ri(‘s, ..... 


2276 

2754 

■ I 

Putilir WorkH and lluilding:^. 


86.54 

l5l(j 

1 

1 Uduittaiicctc) Ctdoiiial A^^etitiiL 




4374 1 

1 London. 


8755 


7227 ! 

! Advanrt'.s for the Public Service, 


242 


31»l ! 

MiDcellaueoatt, . . . • 


64U 


riiit.'i I 

1S2 I, 

\ 

Kin j 

i,'i;;(i,6n« j Total Expenditure, . . i.*120.Kwy 


A brief explanation of fjic ffircgoing seriatim, will doubt¬ 
less be acceptable, commencing with the items of revenue. 
The port dues are derived from a tax of per ton levied on 


* Sir John Tniter, the late Cliief-Justicc, has 600/. per annum, and, 
with a reversion of 300/. per annum to his wife, in case of surviv^ j Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Bird, late Colonial Secretary, has a pension of 600/. per 
annum; Sir Richard Flasket, late Secretary to Government, and Walter 
Beminck, Es^late Auditor-General, have each; Mrs. D* Alexswader 
and Mn. I^erabin, have 300/. each;«four members of the late 
Justice,,200/. each; the late fiscal Deiiyssen, 4(H)/.; the late Ccdlei^W)jof 
Tythes, and Sequestrator, 200/. each; and there are five penu<»|^#|p^|^f. 
each. These pensions are heavy charges in the Cape Budget 
amount of pensions paid out of the colonial funds, in 1833, beiiig%early 
100,000 riE dollars, iiiclutling a few poor widows of clergymen, aodlrtli^, 
who hare less than 30/. a year each. 
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<< 

aM'TCsseis entering Table pr Simon’s Bay (Algoa Bay is-.ex-> 
empted), for the purposes of trade, and if for refreshments, or 
any purposes short of trade 2^1. per ton: this is independent 
of wharfage dues, or permits, which are, however, light. 

Stamp dues, with the exception of the Assessed Taxes, 
form the largest item in the budget; they are extremely nu¬ 
merous, but appear to be well graduated, and if not pressing 
on the lower classes of the community, they form an unex¬ 
ceptionable item of revenue, so long as a revenue be neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of a government. At the Cape, 
stamps are requisite on all transfers of property, on bills, or 
promissory notes, on bonds passed before notaries, on wills 
or codicils, t)n various law ])apcrs, and all deeds of contract, 
&c., on powers of Attorney, civil or legal appointments.or 
promotions, on licences for the sale of wines, spirits, or beer, 
keeping an inn or eating-house, and for exercising the follow¬ 
ing trades—auctioneers, bakers, retail shops, i)edlars, and 
hawkers, game killers, fire-wood carriers, brewers or distil¬ 
lers, for waggons and boats, chd>s and societies, public bil¬ 
liard tables, marriage licences, letters of burghership, adop¬ 
tions, leave to go to the hot baths, ami permission to quit the 
colony. The foregoing is a formidable list, and some petty 
items might w'ell be excluded. 

The Lombard and Discount JBanks, which are government 
establishments {see Monetary System), yield a' considerable 
item of the revenue, in the shape of interest on loans made, 
profits on banking, &c.* 

The customs are derived from a duty of 3 per cent, levied 
on all British and British colonial goods, and of 10 per cent, 
on all foreign goods, imported cither in British bottoms, or in 
vessels of certain nations in amity with Great Britain: 10 per 
cent, is also levied on all goods imported into the Cape from 
the East Indies. It has been proposed to increase the im¬ 
port duties, and thus augment the revenue, so as to admit 
twiihStition of some of the vexatious items of taxation. 

Postage is not very heavy, considering the slowness of 
cojpftmunication throughout the colony;—from Cape Town to 



ISS FOStAOE, ASSEtSSBl^ TAXK#^ ANIT HOitBE>1'AX. 

Simon’s Town, a distance of 25 niSes', it is Sd. far a lingle 
letter; and Irom Cape Team to Graaif Reinet,-500 miles dis> 
tant, it is Is.; ship letters Drought into the colony, single, 4«1.; 
double, 8A ; one ounce Is. Newspapers sent inland, or from 
the colony, Irf.-each.* 

The Assessed Taxes are payable under the provisions of 
Ordinance No. 57, passed March 5, 1829. The Capitation 
tax is levied on every free male above 16, and on every free 
female, widow or unmarried, at the rate of 6s. yearly. - ■ 

Exceptions. Free‘male servants taxed as servants at 10s. 
yearly. Officers in the King’s service on full pay, or employed 
as military men in the colony, and their families. Field Com¬ 
mandants, Field -Comets, and provisional ditto. All pen¬ 
sioners, not receiving more than Is. a day, and having no 
other means of livelihood. All persons of tlie border tribes, 
for two years after first entering the Colony. And all ap 2 >ren- 
tices under Ordinances 49 and 50. 

On every free male servant, or slave above'16, employed as 
coachman or driver of a carriage, taxed at 47. IOj., or 2/; and 
every groom or stable servant, 2 >orter, footman, house-servant, 
or cook, 10 j«. 

Exception. Military officers’ serv'ants. 

Horses .—On each riding or draught horse, used for plea¬ 
sure carriages, 10a. On each saddle horse, used in trade or 
agriculture, 1a. 

Exception .—Military men, according to the number allowed 
to their rank. 

Carriages. On all sorts of vehicles, with four wheels, used 
or hired out for pleasure, 47. On all ditto, with two wheels, 

* The mails are conveyed throughout the colony by post-riders on horse¬ 
back j—the riders are generally Hottentots, or slaves, in the service of tte 
post-holders, who ue boors, residing near the hij^ roads; the poat-fatddm 
receive an allowance, regulated by the number of houria journey v^ieh 
they engage to carry the mails: the improvement of the roads in the colopy, 
under the able superintendence of Major Mitchel, has tended n;u<di to 5^- 
lUate the transfer of the mails, and with increase knowledge aiid iit^- 
course, the post office ought to be a source of revenue, which ft can 
scarcely be considered at present. 
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91. On all four-wheeled vehicles used in trade or agriculture, 
fis. On all two-wheeled ditto, 9s. Coachmakers, agents, 
&c. not liable for carriages not usM or lent out. 

Income Tax. Two pounds per cent, on all whose income 
exceed excepting from farming stock, chargeable witlji 
Opgaaf. 

Exceptions. Military officers, half-pay ditto, and their wives 
and children receiving colonial half-pay, for the amount of 
such lialf-pay only. 

N. B. These taxes were imposed in lieu of former ones, 
known as the Gaffer Commando, taxes on Cattle and Grain, 
levied by the late Burgher Senate, and the Extraordinary 
Assessment on ordinary Opgaaf, authorised by proclamation 
of Ist April, 1814, sec. 14. All these were of course abo¬ 
lished. Direct Taxes, Ordinance 57. Capitation, Servants, 
&c. Do. 78. Houses and Stores, and Water Rates .—On 
Produce and Stock. Each head of black cattle, three farthings; 
each breeding • horse, three farthings; 95 sheep or goats, 
9 ^.; each muid of wheat, barley, rye and oats, three farth¬ 
ings ; each leaguer of wine, 6d; ditto, brandy. Is. l-Jd. 

The other items explain themselves by their names—the 
Auction duties are large—^most sales taking place in that 
manner. The tithes on wine, and brandy, and grain are de¬ 
rived from duties levied on these articles as they enter Cape 
Town, which it is now proposed to abolish. 

The Expenditure requires no comment; it will however be 
perceived that the colony is qui^e independent of any aid from 
Great Britain; with a colonial legislation the inhabitants 
would doubtlessly be able to apportion the receipts of the 
revenue in a more advantageous manner than now exists. 
The King’s troops stationed in the colony, and the Naval 
squadron 4t the Cape—^tlie one for military protection, and 
the other for the sake, of our maritime weal—are the only 
expenses incurred* by England ; and their charges are partly 
applicable to the other stations in the southern hemisphere-; 
while a Statesman will not forget that a few regiments at the 
Cape is of great advantage should we desire to augment o^r 
Indian army, or to land troops in South America or in Egypt; 



1S4> REVENUE AND EEPENmTURE EROM iS06. 

the healthy station of the Cape renders it therefore'« deshv 
able locale for either trooj^s or seamen, and their ex|^se» 
should be borne by the mother country. 

The progress, of the Revenue and Expenditure of the co¬ 
lony is thus shewn at biennial periods from 1806 to the 

calculation being in rix-dollars to 18^5, and in sterling money 
during the year 1832, when the rix-dollar may be calculated 
at la. 6c?. sterling,- while in the previous periods it fluctuated 
from 4s. to Is. 3d. 


Revenue of the Cape of Good Hope, as regards the principal items.* 


ITEMS. 



isod 

1 1810 

181.1 

1820 

1825 

1832* 




U.D. 

u.n. 

R.D. 

R n. 

R.D. 


l.ombard Bank 



36; .t 

5.1O05 

120178 

94253 

72470 15033 

Piscount Bank 





21012 

3H126 

54030 

4616 

Voudae Dutips 



yi.iiid 

U0752 

121221 

205627 

161176 

>2508 

Customs .... 



i37i;» 

RJB3; 

2r72'll 

2fl7o7t» 

26h32l 

ifissri 

Land Rcrenue 



42Sirsi 

102770 

67a!M 

20716.1 

81825 

7310 

inthL-a and Transfers 



iii:)2] 

150:101 

285515 

3.19.167 

3:<:!t6t 

11601 

Stamps .... 



adytip 

G5U0t 

tu.1168 

164643 

166062 

16537 

Sequestrators' Department 



10208 

.. 

6.'>24 

41.162 

28226 


Commando Tax 




5K.12 

20000 

7000 

45520 


Briutine Department 




no* 

132)8 

19637 

20369 

1260 

Port Dues 



2530 

.a.-;; 

J13U2 


i:U49 

poRtag'e .... 



MUM 

.'ilIR'J 

»>!I3 

181165 

2.1346 

3877 

Fines .... 



183 

3i»7H 

6371 

1504 

510 

9.11 

Fees of Offices 



:iK0O 

43;ao 

40:U4 

77283 

82765 

6346 

Purchase money of Lands 


. • 

43dH 

3510 



.. 


tirants and Repayts (StcUcnboscliJ 


303 

3611 

3000 

., 



Old Paper Money 

Wine Taster’s Department 

. • 


2500 

578 

8»3f> 

.* . 



ToUs .... 





T5255 





Total* includini; misccllanecms. . . St02i0 . .'2iH>4pAU 13U80H 

! I I I 1 


Expenditure of some of the princ ipul items at the Cape, in Uix-dollars. 


ITEMS. 

IHpO 

1810 

1BJ5 

1820 


)S33 


R.D. 

K U. 

R.I>. 

R.D. 

R.r>. 

•■e. 

CTvtl List, aterllng Salaries 

.14-43. 

UV.i**^7 

2661.16 

231106 

- 174438 


Colonial Salaries .... 

17110 

2441)0 

319669 

502523 

432210 


Fablic Buildings .... 

57 G 92 

51742 

122378 

126674 

HfURO 

8664 

Cape Regiment .... 

616 

173374 

209:i:H) 

288160 

126263 


convicts and Prisoners . 

, . 

U07I 

11613 

2;fB37 

1631} 

6606 

Roads and Bridges .... 

4K01 

7235 

121.166 


9i9 

2276 

Office Expenses .... 

10(HK) 

|6U36 

41726 

43Sr32 

33666 


Vessels and Boats .... 

3:i0 



.12179 

95030 


Tfottse B»nt . .... 

150 


47 GM 

7100 

3120 


Colonial Agrent Remittances . 

.. 

. . 

44027 

72926 

.. 

3766 

l3>mbard Bank .... 

.. 


.. 

.. 

. • 


Commission of Circuit 



.. 

9103 

33000 


Frontier Service .... 

4. 

. . 

3fl7S 

220876 

»• 


School and Bible Fund . 

.. 


.. 

.. 

.. 

•• 


Total, lucluiUng misccllaneouB . . 

461547 

613887 

1241.173 

1637478 

1014044 

136630 

. 


' I ' f . 

• Owing to the different system of keeping the accounts, and the chai^ 
In the mode of taxation, it is im[>ussible to draw an exact comparison be¬ 
taken 1832 and the preceding years—estimating the pound at 12 rix>dull|frit ^ 
the taxation of 1832 would he rix-dollars l,570,fi56. 
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The Monetary System at the Cape is very imper&ct» end 
its fluctuations have caused great distress , to private indivi- 
duals, and much ruin to merchants and others, whose active; 
pursuits require a frequent conversion of capital; a brief ac¬ 
count o/;the past, will be, therefore, requisite, in order to 
form a correct idea of the present state of currency and bank¬ 
ing transactions in the colonyi 

Holland, up to the period of 1780, had forwarded every 
sort of supply, with exact punctuality, to the Cape, but the 
war between England and America, and the part taken by the 
Dutch, left the colonists of the latter power in extreme dis¬ 
tress. To provide for the exigencies of the occasion. Governor 
Van Plattenberg w'as compelled to create a paj)er currency, 
and from 1782 to 1784 (when he resigned the Cape govern¬ 
ment) 925,219 paper rix-dollars were thrown into circulation, 
on no other security than the good ftith of the Dutch govern¬ 
ment, and a solemn promise of redemption when peace would 
-permit the accustomed su])p1ics to be sent from Holland, 
This stipulation was fulfilled by the annihilation between 
1787 and 1789 of rix-dollars 825,901, by paying that amount 
in specie and hills on Holland, leaving only 99,326 rix-dollars 
afloat and in circulation. 

A precedent was thus set for the creation of paper rix-dol¬ 
lars on any emergency. In 1793 the colony laboured under a 
very pressing inconveiiicncy from want of a sufficient circu¬ 
lating medium, the amount not tTicn exceeding^00,000 rix- 
dollars ; with a view, therefore, ^to public relief, and for the 
purpose of checking those usurious transactions w'hich natu¬ 
rally accompany a contracted tmrrency ; the Dutch Commis- 
saries-General (Nedcrberg and 'rrykennices) formed the insti¬ 
tution of a Lombard or loan bank; 1,000,000 rix-dollars were 
declared to be an adequate circulation for the colony, and 
680,000 rix-dollars were advanced by various instalments to 
form the capital of the loan bank, under the direction of a 
president, two commissioners,, a cashier, and book-keeper, all 
appointed by government. The. commissioners were autbo- 
risedl to lend money at 5 per cent, on mortgage of houses 
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liuad^ ^old| sihcer, jewels^ and marchandises, or other avtieleB 
Ue.gHUf' for 18 months, but not longer; and on 
goods more perishable i^ture for a period not excM^ding 
nine months. 

In 1795. the circulation of Cape rix-doUars (exclusive of 
the capital of the Lombard bank) had risen to 611^6, with*- 
QUt,reating on a shadow of real property, or even on a govern* 
ment > engagement, tlie rix-doUar being merely aecounterf 
passing current in all the various purchases and sales within 
thOjCO^y. On the British conquest of the Cape, in 1795^ 
Qoverxmr Sleuskens obtained from the humanity of Genend 
Gra*8 stipulation that, the government farms and public 
bnildings should be a security to the holders of 611,^6 rix* 
dcJlmrs, leaving the loan of the Lombard bank protected by 
its pwn mortgages. Thus oiu* capture of the colony gave the 
paper money-holders the first security they had, and on our 
evacuation, in 1803, this security was given over in an im¬ 
proved state to the Dutch government; even the additional 
sum of 300,000 rix-dollars, created by General Craig, in 
consequence of his inability to procure bills on England at 
par, was accounted for and honourably discharged by the 
British government, whose conduct formed a striking contrast 
to the Batavian government, which, in breach of its faith, re¬ 
ceived bills and specie for the 330,000 rix-dollars, but without 
cancelling paper to a like amount of rix-dollars. 

Oq our evacuation of the colony, in 1803, the whole amount 
of paper ii| circulation was about i^,000,000 rix-doUars, nearly 
half of it bottomed on a nominal security, for the government 
lands^ftnd public buildings were by no means worth the sum 
they were pledged for; this security was, however, in a great 
measqr^ swept away by the Dutch government, in a prmfia- 
marion of 1804, calling in the whole of the old paper money* 
and ^sujmg a new set of paper dollars, without any reference 
to ^pripx^y, thus settling the question of a preference of secu« 
r^ty ^ rest, and gaining 32,000 rix-dollars by the non-a^petue*' 
bf oH on re-issue. 

this period to 1806 there was an additional orinage of 
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BAD FAITH 

300^000 tiat dollars; The under iheir 

then French auspices, do notli^ni to have been at aH scnip^ 
ulous as to the means by which ifoitey was to be acquired; a 
part of the government farms, which were pledged as a secoriQr 
for the paper rix-dollars, were sold for 80,000 rix-dolhurs, 
without the annihilation of the currency, for whose'faith it 
was supposed to be a security, in fact, not a paper dollar was 
recalled or repaid by the Batavian government after 17^, 
In this sad state, as regards the credit of government, we 
again btcame masters of the Cape, when every mercantile 
transaction was lifeless, and the currency‘was withheld by 
the timorous in the apprehension of loss, and by the usurious, 
in the hope and in the practice of high interest. In order to 
relieve the public wants (says the civil servant, who wrote 
such an admirable account of the Cape, in 18^3, and to whmn 
I am indebted for many valuable suggestions and information), 

* liOrd Caledon in that unceasing endeavour to benefit the 
colony, which marked his Lordship’s conduct throughout his 
administriltion, established a bank of discount in 1808, and 
advanced as a capital, without interest, the sum of 100,000 
rix dollars, from the treasury; 6 per cent, was the legal rate 
of interest at that time, but the bank was allowed to receive 
deposits, and to pay an interest of 5 per cent on all sums left 
there for a year, or more, and the public offices were in¬ 
structed to carry their daily receipts to the bank, thus making 
a considerable addition to its floating balances.’ In June, 
1810, Lordf Caledon authorised Jhe creation of 1,000,000 rix- 
dollars, half of which were to be appropriated to the use of 
the loan bank, and the remaining 500,000 for the purchase 
and repair of public buildings; this latter sum was not issued 
im^ 1814< by Lord Howden^ and wholly expended before the 
close of his government. 

* Lord Charles Somerset, on his arrival in 1814, changed the 
wisesy^mof deposits sanctioned by Lord Caledon; notice Iras 
given that no more would be received, and that those in hand 
would be discharged at the end of the year. The withdrawid 
of the interest on deposits, gav^ a powerful blow to the pro- 
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gressive prosperity of the ct^oj^y; it was adopted on the pleit 
that, on any serious alarm the whole amount of deporits 
(about 1,000,000 rix-dollars„ might be withdrawn on merely 
forfeiture of the interest, and that the capital of the bank,, 
being only 100,000 rix-dollars, its ruin would be certain; this 
was, however, a very problematical event, and to avoid a dis¬ 
tant, remote, nay almost impossible contingency, a certain and 
immediate evil, fraught with distress to the whole colony, was 
madly incurred; bank discounts were now procurable with, 
great difficulty—mercantile speculation (the life and soul of a 
commercial peoplb, like the English and Dutch) abated—a 
premium was held out to the renewal of usury, and an 
encouragement to hoarding, two of the most serious disad¬ 
vantages that can take place, among a small community. 
After enduring all the misfortunes which such an unstates¬ 
man-like step may be supposed to have created, for seven or 
eight years, the Cape Government desirous of remedying the 
distress which it had caused, notified in 1H22 —the issuing of 
200,000 Rds. in Government Debentures, bearing 4 per cent, 
interest; those who have the slightest knowledge of the bear¬ 
ing of financial measures on a mercantile community will admit 
that so partial a measure could not restore freedom of dis¬ 
count and a rapid interchange of the representation of pro¬ 
perty whether it be paper or metallic money. 

The progress of the paper circulating medium on these 
transactions was from 1802" to 1822* as follows : 

* The state of the currency and the I»ank ahoiit this period is thus laid 
down by Lieut. Grant. Currency. Paper created between 1782 and 1784, 
Rds. 926,219} paid gff between 1/87 and 1789, Rds. 826,904 ; balance ia 
circulation, Rds. 99,315; created between 1789 and 1796, Rds. 611,961} 
created by Sir James Crai}r, 1796, Rda. 250,000; added by Sir J. 1802, 
Rds. 80,000; bettveen 1803 and 1806 advanced to Stellenbosch, Rds. 
76,000; buildings at Drostdies, Rds. 60,000; Agricultural Committee, 
Rds. 26,000; Grain Magazine, Rds. 160,000; created, 1806, Rds. 80,000; 
created, 8th August, 1822, Rds. 200,000; total currency created by Go¬ 
vernment, Rds. 1,621,276; destroyed of loan to Stellenbosch, betwjeen 4th 
Match, 1814, and 11th July, 1823, Rds. 61,000 ; 4th March, iint inst^ 



PROGRESS OP THE PAPER CURRENCY. iS® 

Year Rds. Year Rds. Year Rds. 

1802, 1,200,000-1806,2,083,000-1811, 2,580,000 

1814, 3,100i000-1822, 3,005,276 

The paper rix-dollars thus created were issued at the rate of 
4«. sterling, and for a long period maintained this value, being 
nearly on a par with the Spanish dollar; but from various 
causes a great depreciation took place in the value assigned 
to the rix-dollar, some assigned it to an over issue beyond the. 
wants of the colony—others to the too suddenly throwing 
500,000 into circulation by Lord Howden in addition to the 
.'500,t)00 lent to the bank by Lord Caledon; several think it is 
because the paper money had no real value, not being hypo¬ 
thecated on land or a portion of the revenue; perhaps each 
and all of these causes contribute to lessen the value of the 
4s. rix-dollar, but to these must also be added the return to 
cash payments in England in 1819, which of course affected the 
rates of exchange between the Caj)e and Oreat Britain. The 
depreciation was rapid, and its effect ton the colony may be 
seen by the fact that 3,000,000 rix-dollars at 4*. yielding a 
nominal sterling of 600,000/. was reduced in a few years to 
3,000,000 rix-dollars at l.v, (itf.* yielding but a nominal ster¬ 
ling of 225,000/. Tlie result of such a change to a small 
community may be imagined ; many were ruined—^the quiet 
transactions of commerce paralysed, and the colony has never 
since recovered from the shock. 

There is no private bank in the colony, but a Lombard (or 
loan) and discount bank as before referred to, under the con¬ 
trol of Government, who derive profit on the discount of bills. 

meat from Water Works, Rds. 16,000; Colonial Granary, 16tb August, 
18i6^;Rds. 100,000; 19th December, 1823, Rds. 200,000; transferred to 
the bank capital, Rds. 150^000; total currency destroyed and transferred, 
Rds. 616,000; balance in circulation, Rds. 1,002,276. 

Bank Capital. Original capital, R<1s. 680,000 a augmentations by Ge¬ 
neral Dundas, (minus 36,000) Rds. 166,000; transferred from currency or 
b^k ca{)ital. Dr. to ditto, Rds. 160,000; add June, 1810, Lord Caledon, 
Rds. 600,000; add 16tb Jan. 1812, to 23d Aug. 1831, Lord llowden, Rds. 
4(k),000; add 4th March, 1814, buildings Lord llowden, Rd$. 160,000; 
total bank capital in circulation, Rds. 1,996,000. 

• The rix-dollar is now fixed by Govenimeiit at this rate. 
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^VRBSSNa' BAMKIira CAHVAb. 

■ ‘The capital "ttf the* Lomhird if^as' in 1830^^Iif 
Xioan Fund, £ 96 , 982 .; Short do.^ 1^815.' ; Agjrieultli^af'dkii^ 
;~-Tot^, aE»3,910. ' 

- The fund^ of thel>iscount Bank, consisting of deposits Be> 
lon^ng to Government, and to those individuals who ha¥li 
opened accounts with the Bank amount to £125,000. ; Its 
capital being about £30,000, and its average annual discounts 
£410,000. 

The circulating medium of the colony is estimated at paper 
currency, R.D. 2,245,000, or £103,562*;—of British silver, in 
half-crowns, shillings, &c., £100,000; and of gold, £2000.^ 
making an apparent total circulation of £270,562; hut of this 
sum there is locked up in the Commissariat chest, £116,000., 
(of which it is probable the greater part is silver), leaving 
only a floating currency of £154,000 for the purposes of 
trade, &c. Even this sum is diminbhiiig, as the Commissariat- 
expenditure for the last three years has been £130,000 per 
annhm, and its drafts npon the London Treasury £155,000., 
causing an annual abstraction of the circulating medium to 
the amount of £25,000., which if continued for six years un¬ 
decked, .would sweep away every particle of money in the 
Colony! * 

That the Cape is in want of a proper banking systend must 
be evident; a EMscount Bank under Government management 
leaves 'every mercantile nj^n or others requiring pecimiary 
accommodation at the mercy of the rulers for the time bein^, 
iehd es^oses their private afikirs and credit to the cognizanbb 
of Government officers; the former is a great eVil, the 
exercise of thought and actionds prevented, and'a'^ GdVlrli^- 
ment thus holding the purse strings of the only DisdountRaiiik 
in the colony becomes possessed of a de^^Otie pb'tVermbr^^aiy 
bittary than lhat of any. armed force. The colonists In' a^cl^ 
siderable dumber fedl this'; they also think that 

* lliereare 1500 jflO., and 1500 £6. aotes; the veniiasdarfBibcMieiyhi; 
nonote iieiagfor lew Aaa Iff at ls.,6d. eMhasjfl. Tbe 3aerStBry^'4Stf£ 
venuaent issues aoddgni 1/. aotea notpayiMe in tlieeeloayhatiy Oosa^ 
miisariat bills, on the London Treasury, at a disoount of li per cent. 
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busiliew the, colony u in trant of a. free system p£ banking, 
wfaicb with a jpaxent establishment Cape Town would .eatap 
blish a branch at Graham's Town, and in some other of the 
remote and principal districts. In justice to Government I 
believe there will be no opposition to such a measure £rom 
the home colonial authorities; but several persons of much 
reflection think that the present moment is not peculiarly 
adapted-for the establishment of a private bank at the Cape, 
and .they ground this opinion on the circumstance that nearly 
1^000,0004 sterling will be necessary to repay the slave¬ 
holders on the Emancipation Act :* the sudden introduction 
of this s\un into the colony would, they think, derange the dr- 
culation of the colony materially; in this I perfectly agree, 
but it ha^ been suggested to me, that paying the snudl 
holders up to 1004 in English coin, and giving the larger co¬ 
lonial debentures bearing 3 or 3| per cent, interest, payable at 
sight, or redeemable at the option of Government, would pre¬ 
vent any anticipated evil arising from too sudden an increase 
of the circulating medium. If this plai) be adopted then there 
can be no reasonable impediment to the Government with¬ 
drawing its banking concerns, and leaving the trade in money 
open to private speculation and enterprise; this much is cer-> 
tain, that the Eastern Province, distant 500 miles from idle 
seat of Government, imperiously requires the establishment 
of some bank, not only by reason of its distance from Cape 
Town, but also on account of the enterprize which distin¬ 
guishes the ..British settlers, aR4 which is now .cramped and 
restrained to a degree usurious to the whole colony by reason 
of th^ want,,of that pecimiary accommodation, which is the 
very life mid soul of an English community. 

.JWbights JMeasubes. —^The weights made lise of in 

t!^ eplpny are derived from the standard pound of Amster* 
da^ a^ the |ueces pennitted to be assized are from flOlbs* 
down to one loot, or the thirty-second part of a pound, which 

' ^itTskiag tbe aiQn.ber of slaves at the Cape at 35,000, an4 wilatnf tiiem 
alK.KBiaia44t3QA (a good slave being according to the mu-ket vaido'S^^ 
nnwds of twic^ ohen thrice this sum) the amount would he 1,060,0004 1 - 



14S WEIGHTS AV0 MEASURES —CAFE OR GOt)D HOPE. 

is regarded as unky dl^Vtr IHitch==100 lbs. English Sfrakdo- 
pois. > Liquid measure —16 flask8:=l anker, 4 ankersssl axaa, 
4.aums=r:l leaguer. Corn measure —4 schepel6=l'muid, 10 
muidsrr:! load. The muid of wheat weighs on an average 
about 180 lbs Dutch, being somewhat over 196 lbs. English. 
Cloth and long measures—12 rhynland inches—1 rhynland 
foot, 27 rhynland inches=:l ell Dutch, IS.'l /Vo ells Dutch=: 
100 yards English. Land measure —144 rhynland inches=l 
square foot, 144 square feet—1 rood, (>30 roods=l morgen, 
niorgOns=100 acres English. Wine or liquid measure* 
—1 flaskzrr-JI- old gallons—or 4,946 plus imperial, 1 anker= 
9^—or 1 aum=.‘38—or 1 leaguer=l.'>9—or ISG^t, 

1 pipe=110—or 91tt. 

Stapee Prouucts.—C orn, wine, wool, provisions, oil, aloes 
and fruits are the staples of this tine colony, but many other 
articles are either j)roduced in the country, or obtained from 
the neighbouring nations. I’he quantity of grain grown muII 
be found for each district under the population section: it 
has been asserted that, the colony does not grow sufUcient 
grain for its own consumption;—no statement can be more 
untrue, there is an annual exportation of corn, and it brings, 
as flour, a higher price at the Mauritius, and other markets, 
than the best American: as population, and a knowledge of 
the best means of irrigation extends, the Cape will become a 
large wheat exporter to England. [See Commerce.] 

The new settlers in Albany suffered much from tlie * rust* 
in the first instance, but it l^as now almost disappeared, and 
the . introduction of a hard flinty grain, termed * Patna wheat,* 
from Bengal, has been productive of good. Barley, oats, and 

Indian corn thrive well, the latter is admirably adapted for 

• 

* According to the Act of June, 1824, the distinction betwera the sle» 
wine, and com gallon is abolished, and an imperial gallon esUdilkit^. 
which must contain precisely 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight, of distilled water, 
weighed in air at the temperature of 62 degrees of Farenbeit thermOiheter, 
the bao-ometer staading at 30 inches. By this Act the English poatid troy'’ 
conti^ 6,/60 grains, the pound avoirdupois 7,000 grains, the linperlal 
gallon 2774274 cubic inches, and the imperial com buditel 2,S18^19Si 
inches. ^ 
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latteimig swine, the export of which, in the shape of hams, 
bacon, and salt pork, is yearly increasing. Two crops of pp> 
tatoes are raised in the year, of a succulent and yet mealy 
quality, and in every article of provision raised, its nutritive 
property is abundantly exemplified in the fat and healthy 
appearance of the people.* The following account of the 
agricultural produce of the colony has been prepared at the 
Colonial Office, Downing Street, and not before printed:— 


1 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Kyc. 

Oats. 

1 

^ Oat llay. 


Pease, 
Beans and 
Lentils. 

Potatoes. 

1B20 

1821 

bush. 

Sinari 

8I8B8I 

blinh. 

27sr51 

222{i:f2 

bnKb. 
25224 
243 U 

biiah. 

23{f0;i3 

223221 

1 

' .10716)0 
! 4)83701) 

biioli. 

busb. 

bush. 

1822 

1823 

1824 

26ri.'i23 

•I 17110 

3-*f>37 

()<j(i 70 

47143 

2.-»73«l' 

309578 

372275 

1 4I5.5'?98 
. 3 KOH 690 
' 46.i:ri2 

No returns. 

1828 


3.> 11KK 

63393 

329923 

1009;00 

480 

155 

.1060 

1880 


;)ii<i64.i 

.'>1137 

3 m:» 7 o 


.5037 

19/ 

4.500 

18»t 

1832 

1833 

44.100;) 

30606:) 

2711 17 
382380 

36103 

31112 

282183 392.5000 

No rtrturiitj. 

13810 

907* 

19950 


JVine has long been a staple export of the Cape. The cul¬ 
ture of the vine was introduced at first into the colony by the 
refugee Protestants, after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
but a considerable stimulus was given to the subject, when the 
dominion or influence of Napoleon extended over the greater 
j»art of the wine countries of Curope ; the British government 
then (and wisely) considered it desirable to encourage the growth 
of the vine in our own colonics, b^ond the power of foreign 
nations, a'nd by a government proclamation of the 19th of 
December, 1811, the merchants «ind cultivators of the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, had their attention directed to 
the wine trade as ** a consideration above all others of the 
highest importance to its opulence and characterthis pro¬ 
clamation, after autJtoritatively demanding from the settle- 
xaent a serious and lively attention to their interests, promised 

, * .^^jEdcultare.U os yet quite in its infancy at the Cape; the Dutch boon 
are sC hee^Uess of manure that they allow it to accumulate until it reaches 
a mountainous height, when they set fire to the mass as a means of getting' 
iSd ^>it; some of these (which would be so valuable in England) have, 
been known to continue burning for seven years! 
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** the most constant support and patronage on the part of 
government^ and that no means of assistance should he left 
unattempted to improve the cultivation, and every encourage¬ 
ment given to honest industry and adventure to establish the 
success of the Cape commerce in this her great and native 
superiority” This proclamation was followed by another 
offering prenuums to those who planted most largely, and 
those who produced the best wines, by the promise that the 
old channels of this trade should be rc-opened and new ones 
formed, and by a variety of regulations, all strongly evincing 
the lively interest which government felt in promoting the 
trade, and wliich was fully ratified and confirmed by the 
Act of July, 1813, admitting Cape wines to the British mar¬ 
ket at one-third of the duty then payaJde on Spanish and 
Portugal wines.* The consequence was a rapid and constant 
increase from the above period of the quantity of wine pro¬ 
duced, so that in the space of 11 years, the annual produce 
(as appears from official returns) rose in the wine districts 
from 7,335 leaguers (117 gallons imperial) to 19,230 leaguers. 
From a most accurate calculation made at the same period 
(1824) it was found that the capital, employed by the cultiva¬ 
tors and wine merchants in Cape Town, amounted to up¬ 
wards of 1,500,000^. sterling, and the labour which it set in 
motion, and supported directly and indirectly, was one-third 
of the labour of the whole colony. 

In this state the trade continued till 1825, when the duties 
on all wines underwent an al^ration, and notwithstanding the 
urgent remonstrances of the merchants, and others interested 
in the trade of the colony, supported by the consistent pa¬ 
tronage of Bare Bathurst, who was stall the Colonial Secre- 

* 1 give these statements to shew how little was thought Hoaie 
government of these solemn promises, when the doctrinures nlub; hipii. 
enced the commerml policy of the administration, wished to otpdliate 
France, to oblige whom it was proposed to place as hiob a duty^oo the 
cheap wine, imported from otir own colony at the Cape, as upon the nekest 
and dearest wines derived from a foreign country, that refused any terms 
of rcdprocity! 
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tary, the protection was suddenly reduced from 28i. to dll. 
per pipe, with a further prospective reduction of about 21.15s. 
per pipe at the end of eight years. The effect of this reduced 
protection was the immediate ruin of some of those largely 
engaged in the trade, and the general depreciation, to a great 
extent, of the property of those who were embarked in it, and 
from which it was impossible for them to withdraw their 
capital. 

It will scarcely be believed that under these circumstances 
it was proposed to raise the duty in England on colonial 
wines to 5s. G<1. per gallon, the same duty that was to be 
charged on foreign wincs^ and t/iat too for the avowed purpose 
of driving from consumption in the home market the only wine 
produced in a British colony, the trade in which had been 
raised and continued, so as to render us independent of 
foreign nations, while the colony receives in British manu^ 
jdetures upwards of 300,000/. annually, besides employing in 
its export and import trade British shipping almost exclu¬ 
sively. But this aitparent equalization of duties', unjust as 
under the circumstances it was felt to be, was in reality a 
much greater injustice than appears at first sight: Cape wine, 
at the average value of 12/. per pipe, was then pa5dng a duty 
equal to ICK) per cent, ad valorem, and by the proposed duty 
would pay upwards of 200 per cent.—while the duty on 
Spanish and Portugal wines was*about 100 per cent., and 
by the new duty would be about 115 per Cent., shewing a 
difference of nearly 100 per cent. IN FAVOUR OF THE 
FOREIGNER!— 

The property embarked in England, and in the colony, was 
recently estimated as follows :—vineyard lands and growing 
vtoeS) il^i00,000/; buildings, stores, vats, &c. in the country, 
6&i!000i^; ■ buildings, vats, &c. in Cape Town, 300,000/.; 
b#an#^ casks, &c., 100,0001.; wine in Cape Town, 125,000/.,; 
Stodi^ in bond, in England, about 10,000 pipes, at 12/., 
120,000ftotal, 1,905,000/.* 

* A very small portion of the immense capital thus employed can ,l>c 
withdrawn under any circumstances, even hy its present possessors. In 
von. IV. L 
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It will'be se^n from the foregoing brief narrative of some of 
the leading iacts as to the Cape .of Good Hope wine trade, 
hpw little justice it has met with in England, and it may.; 
thence be inferred that the natural stimulus to improved and 
increased production, namely, steadiness of duties and regula¬ 
tions (which next to no duties and regulations is the most de¬ 
sirable) has been completely destroyed, the wonder is therefore 
that the whole trade has not been entirely subverted. Its 
progress will be found under the head of Commerce, but it 
may be useful to state that %vith proper management, and a 
reduction of the duty in England to Gd. per gallon*— Or what 
would be better still a removal of the entire duty—the Cape 
of Good Hope could furnish a IdlTgc supply of excellent 
wine,f suited in particular to the middle and lower classes, 
thus’ diminishing the consumption of ardent spirits, and 
afibrding a market for the productions of our operatives, 
whose cottons, woollens, and hardwares would be gladly taken 
in exchange by our fellow citizens in South Africa. This 
measure would also give encouragement to attend to the qua¬ 
lity of Cape brandy, whose flavour has i»ot yet received suffi¬ 
cient attention to make it suited to the English market. 

the gradual decay, and ultimate ruin of the trade, it will perish and he 
utterly lost to the country.—Even the soil in which tiic vines are planted, 
is in general unfit for any other species of profitable culture. Wheat can¬ 
not ba raised upon it, and what is now an extensive vineyard would be 
altogether contemjUiblc as a grazing farm. The fustage, buildings, &c., 
might at once be emmitted to the .fiames. 

• The Atbericans proposed by their projected new treaty with France 
to lay only 6 cents. {3d.) per gallon on French wines. 

f Cape wines have formerly had in general a peculiar racinest whidi 
much injured their sale in European markets; this is most probably owing 
to the avidity of the wine farmers, who attended more to yiumli/y.tlian 
yua/ity; whenever the latter has been attended to the wine product at .the 
Cape has been equal to that prepared in any part of the world: J have 
drunk in the colony Cape Madeira, equal in richness and mellovraess to 
any grotvn on the famed island of that name; and the best Cape Pontac 
has a flavour equal to the very best Burgundy. A total redimtion of- the ’ 
du^. on importation into England would give a stimulus to improve cul¬ 
ture and manufacture, by allowing of more outlay in the colony. „ 
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The number of leaguers (a leaguer being 152 gallons) of 
wine and brandy brought into Ca^e Town, per market book, 
is thus stated from 1804 to 1819:— 



jwineJ 

Brandy. 


wine. 

Brandy. 


Wine. 

Brandy. 


Wine. 

Brandy. 

1H(M, 

1 

6016 

511 

1808 

2982 

.216 

1H12 

5363 

439 

1816 

975? 

709 

1805 

5000 

602 

1K09 

500.1 

298 

1818 

60-3 

315 

1H17 

12379 

ao6 

ISOO 

47:P2 

448 

1810 

-•KS/ 

373 

IKU 

, 5flSS 

301 

1H1H 

7701 

385 

180?. 

&26S 

S37 

jlSIll 

1 ! 

6«47 

309 

1815 

9901 

060 

1819* 

8888 

448 


The produce of the whole colony in wine and brandy from 
this period is thus given, with some years deficient, in a manu¬ 
script prepared at the Colonial Office, and not before printed. 
The quantity in leaguers as above. 
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Brandy. 


Wine. 

Brandy. 


Wine. 

Brandy. 


Wine. 

Brandy. 

1820t 

im 

1152 

1 

1K24 

1 

l(>lh3 

1326 

1828 

20406 

1113 

1832 

16973 

1394* 

1821 


1205 

18251 


t 

1899 

1 1&&39 

1063 

1833 



1822 


1169 

1836 



1830! i 


1834 



1823 

91 ur 

16s6 

1827| 

■ 


i83r I8167 

1382 


• 



Of 6,207,770 gallons of wine entered for home consumption 
in the United Kingdom in the year ending January, 1834, 
there was of Cape of Good Hope wine 545,191 gll. being nearly 
double the amount of French which -was 232,550 do ; Portugal, 
2,596,530 do; Madeira, 161,042 do; Spanish, 2,246,085 do ; 
Canary, 68,882do; Rhenish, 43,758do; Sicilian, 313,732do; 
Total gallons, 6,207,770. 

Wool will in time be one of tl*e greatest and most profitable 
staples of the Cape; by an unaccountable want of foresight it 
has long been neglected until stimulated by the example of New 

* The increased entry into Cape Town diirin;; these four years was pro¬ 
bably for export to St. Helena, when during Napoleon’s residence there 
was a large demand for Cape Produce, and the fleet and the army were 
rationed with Cape wine. 

4 quantity returned l)y the Oppgaf for the preceding ten years did 
not average 10,000 leaguers per annum. 

J I beg the reader to understand that I leave blank columns as above in 
each volume in order that they may be filled up in the colonies, and that 
in future editions I may be able to present more complete consecutive 
returns. 
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FINE WOOLLED SHEEP. 


South Wales,* the colonists are now actively engaged m en¬ 
deavouring to replace the coarse woolled, or rather hairy 
sheep (of which they possess 3,000,000) for the fine and pure 
blbod breed of that animal, whose numbers now amount to 
upwards of 50,000—the wool from which has brought Qd. 
per lb. in the London market. The British settlers in Albany 
have taken the lead, \see Commerce] and are at present im¬ 
porting Saxon and Merino rams from England and New South 
Wales, the former bringing 15/. per head, and the latter 30/. 
per head. 

The fineness of the climate requiring no winter provender, 
and the great extent of upland soil and park like downs, with 
the numerous salsola and saline plants, so admirably adapted 
to prevent the fluke or rot in sheep, shew the ada]>tation of 
the colony for a vast sheep fold capable of supplying an al¬ 
most indefinite quantity of the finest wool; and together with 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land rendering Eng¬ 
land not 6nly totally independent of supplies from Germany 
and Spain, but really furnishing a much finer and more durable 
and elastic wool, which will enable us to maintain our supe¬ 
riority in woollens against foreign competition: this is a view 
of the subject M'hich it behoves a commercial statesman to 
attend to. 

Provisions, particularly salt beef, ought to be a larger 
staple than it is, but 1 trust it will augment in quantity as it 
certainly has done in quality.f At present it is pretty largely 

C* 

* It is a singular circumstance that some of the original Merino stock of 
New South Wales were rejected at the Cape, and then carried on to Sydney, 
where they were purchased by Mr. M'Arthur: had the AfHcans received 
the proffered boon, they would probably now be exporting a quantity 
greater than that of their brother colonists (see New South Wales.) 

■f I can bear testimony to the excellence of the Cape salt provisions; 
among other instances I mention one, namely, that when in H.M.S. Leven, 
in 1823, I, as caterer of our mess, laid in six month’s salt provisions at 
Algoa Bay, the price paid for the beef being, as well as I remember, H 
per lb.; we were cruising for the next six months in the tropics, but the 
last cask of beef was as fresh and as juicy as the first, while the contrast 
between the Cape and our ration provision from Cork was very great, 
the advantage being decidedly in favour of the former. 
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exported to the- Mauritius, and other places, but it should be 
used for victualling our navy at the Cape, India, and West 
Africa stations, the contractors being placed imder the same 
supervision as at home, every cask being examined and 
branded before shipment, and a heavy penalty attending any 
default. Its importation should be permitted into England 
at a yearly reduced rate of duty, until it was perfectly free. 

Oil ,—^The fisheries of the Cape have not yet been suffici¬ 
ently attended • to; during the calving season whales come 
into every bay on the coast, to bring forth their young, and 
thus, in some seasons, a good number of these immense 
creatures are taken; but there has been no vessels fitted out 
for whaling along the coast, or among the islands to the 
northward of Madagascar, where the sperm whale abounds, 
and where, under a genial clime, and an atmosphere never 
troubled with tempests,* the American whalers fill up in a few 
weeks. Even in Delagoa Bay, almost a part of the colony, I 
have seen 20 whale ships, English and American,-j- but not 
one from the contiguous settlers at the Cape. A good, bank¬ 
ing system would afford a stimulus to such profitable under¬ 
takings, and the Africanders in this instance, as well as in 
that of wool, would do well to profit by the example set them 
by their more enterprising neighbours at New South Wales. 
Oil from vegetables might also be extensively collected; the 
olive thrives luxuriantly where pla^ited, and a rich and pecu¬ 
liar oil, collected by expression from the sesamum plant, may 
be obtained in large quantities fvom the native tribes, to the 
eastward and northward. 

The Aloe plant grows indigenously in most parts of the 
colony, and a considerable quantity of the inspissated juice 

• The oldest inhabitant of the Seychelles islands has never felt a tempest 
visit their peaceful shores. 

-i* So regardless are the Americans of anything like national rights, 
where tlie«r own interests are not concerned, tW it has been necessary for 
the government at the Cape to issue a recent proclamation, warning the 
Americans not to persevere in their fisheries on our very coasts. 
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has been exported for some years, a large portion being pro¬ 
bably used as a substitute for taxed hops in Bngland.. 

Fruits of a dried nature, including apples, apricots, peaches, 
pears, &c. have been long in great demand; the Cape sun 
acts on these fruits, when pealed, so as to prevent the exuda¬ 
tion of their respective juices, and'I can speak from experi¬ 
ence as to their gratefulness in pies and tarts, after a person 
has been some time at sea on a salt junk diet. Raisins are 
largely exported to New South Wales, MaTuritius, and to 
England, and with attention ought to rival the best Mus- 
cadel: the recent reduction of the duty in England, will, I 
hope, be productive of some good effect, but its final abro¬ 
gation w'ould be more useful, and would redound to the cha¬ 
racter of a commercial statesman.* 

Hides and horns are rapidly increasing as a staple, and the 
quantity of ivory, ostrich feathers, gums, &c. obtained from 
the native tribes, has proved a valuable branch of commerce. 

Horses for India, live stock for the Mauritius, St. Helena, 
&c. are also staple exports, and 1 doubt not, that with in¬ 
creased population, and the encouragement of free-banking, 
aided by a free press, the staples of this valuable colony will 
go on increasing in quantity and (quality, and extending in 
number. 

The following are the average prices of some of the staple 
agricultural products sinc|[! 1828:— 


Years. 
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8 
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3 11 
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4 8 

3 0 

6a 8 
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Ck>MMERCE. —^The foregoing section will convey to the rea¬ 
der an idea of the Cape Commerce; unfortunately I am not 


• The duty has been reduced from 10s. to 78. 6d. per cwt. 
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able io lay before him such ample details relative to trade as 
I have done in the preceding volumes, there being no returns 
at the Plantation Office (London Custom House) firopi the 
Cape as given under the East Indies, Canadas, &c. or as will 
be found under New South Wales, &c.* 1 begin with showing 
the quantity of shipping engaged in the trade of .the colony. 
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The foregoing is independent of numerous vessels of di¬ 
vers nations, touching at Table and Simon’s Bays for refresh¬ 
ments. The colonists liave, as yet, very little shipping of 
their own, and that em])loyed principally in the coasting trade.f 
No steam vessel has yet been introduced for use into the 
colony, though the adaptation of such, for keeping up the 
intercourse between Cape Town and Algoa Bay, is indispu¬ 
table ; a diligent search should b^ made for good coals, for if 
such were discovered, a sfcam intercourse with India and 
Australasia, via the Cape of Oood Hope,J wo.uld speedily 
follow. 


• The Custom House at the Cape of Good Hope is now placed under 
the authority of the Honourable Commissionci* of the Customs in London. 

t List and tonnage of colonial and coasting vessels in 1834 : Mary, Mg, 
116; Conch, 100; Max^, schooner, Kate, 83; Ligo- 

nier, cutter, 55; Knysna, brig, 142; St..Helena, schooner, 175; Leda, 
berk, 188; Urania, brig, 132; .lane and Henry, brigantine, 146;—^tojal 
number,'10, tons, 1209. - 

X For the project of such a plan with the chshursementB and receipts 
thereof, see my first vol., chap. x. 
















1 ^. VALUE OF THE CAFE OF COOD HOPE TRADE. 


The value of the trade carried on in the shipping de¬ 
tailed, is as follows* in sterling money :~— 
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The annual commerce of the colony may thus be estimated 
at upwards of half a million sterling. 

1 am not certain whetiier the years from 18^ to 1831 in¬ 
clude the trade of Algoa Bay—1 believe it does, certainly for. 
1832, which 10 years ago had not a particle of commerce,-f 

• This return is from the Colonial Office, it is somewhat at variance 
with the following derived from the Colonial Almanac, for 1B34. 


Value of Imports and Exports of the Cape of Gootl Hope.I 
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f In 1827 Algoa Bay was made a port of entry, and its trade thus 
rose*' 
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This comparatively large extent of commerce has arisen from the industry 


1 Cape of Good Hope Almanac for 1834. 






















IKCREASING TRADE OF AEOOA BAY. 153 > 


and has now a trRde of the yearly value of upwards of 
200,000/. sterling, and on the increase; the following return 
was prepared at Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay.* 


Imports. 

1832 

1833 

Exports. 

1832 

1833 

london . 

£. 

19476 

£. 

38886 

liOndon and Liverjiool 

£. 

26664 

£. 

53789 

Mauritius and elsewhere 

812 

13 

Mauritius and elsewhere 

5855 

4658 

Table Bay . 

73550 


Table Bay 

36868 

22783 

Total 

93838 

112108 

Total 

69387 

81230 


Total increase in Imports and Exports, in 1833, over the preceding 
year, 1832, £30,113. 


The largest portion of the trade of the colony is carried on 
at Table Bay, for instance, in 1832, of 258,4.'^/. imports, 
236,4561. were into Table Bay, and of 256,808/. exports, 
194,332/. were from Table Bay. The principal trade is with 
Great Britain, for of the foregoing sum total 200,000/. was 
imports from the United Kingdom, and 165,531/. exports to 
ditto. 

We now come to the quantities of articles exported and 
imported for a series of years, and here J have to lament the 
absence of returns similar to what the,reader will have ob¬ 
served in the preceding volume under Canada; the varied 
nature of the trade will however be seen from the following 
complete return from the latest yeStr prepared. 

of the British settlers, and the intercourse which they have opened with the 
Caffres, and other native tribes : the Cafifre trade in the first 18 months after 
its opening, poured native produce into Graham’s Town (chiefly ivory), to 
the amount of 32,000/.; it has since been steadily progressive. 

* ] am indebted for this to the firm of Messrs. Maynard, and Co., of 
Broad Street, London. 
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aUAMTlTlES OF ARTICLES EXPORTED. 


Artidies^ the Produce or Manufacture of the Colony, exported during; 

the year 1832. ' 


Aloes, 127,037 Ibo. 


£1372 

ATgol, 60.673 lbs. • 


140P 

Bark, 2,240 lbs. . 


3 

Beef, salted, 775,509 lbs. 


3625 



4007 

Beer, 176,162 gaUons 

Biscuit, 9,300lbs. 


. 1184 


97 

Bread, 3,460 lbs. 


32 

Butter, 435,549 Ibs. . .. 


7016 

Candles, 14,818 lbs. . 


413 

Charcoal, 40 bushela 


3 

Cheese, 14,403 Iba. 


350 

Confeettonery, 

Coni, Grain, and Meal, viz 


92 

Barley, 25/3 mnids 


74.5 

Beans, 25 muids 


20 

. and Peas, 698 muids 

704 

Bran,.79,417 lbs. 


365 

Flour, 159,411 lbs. 


1926 

Oate, {^32 maids 


2326 

'l^ca^ 13,648 muids 


13460 

CorioBitirs, 


1012 

Bjgr^Kp 1000 No. 


8 

Feathers, Ostrich, 281 lbs. 



Fish, dried, 41,094 lbs. 

Fruits; viz:— 


379 

dried, 267,097 lbs. 


3463 

green. 


19 

Orani^, 1700 No. 


3 

Gnoos, 2 head . 


40 

Goats. 4 head .' 


4 

Gum 300 lbs. 


5 

Hay, Oat, 16,938 lbs. 


57 

Herbs, 


66 

Hides, Horse and Ox, 54,989 pieces 

40,621 

Honey, 3105 ibs. . . ' 


49 

Hoofs, . •. 

Horn Tips, 2454 ps. 


1 


ig 

Homs, 167,024 ps. 


6110 

Horses, ,181 head . 


4957 

Ivory, 26.714 lbs. ■ . 


2515 

Leather, dressed . 


30 

Lime Juice 106 galls. . *. 


K 

Mules, 26 head 

OB, viz:— 


370 

Seal, l6lo galls. 


153 

Sheep'B-tail, 2710 galls. 


366 

'Whale, 117,324 galls. 


; 9385 

Onions. 69 'inuids 


30 

Oxen, Cows, and Calves, 13I head 

412 

Plgte. 

• 

105 

Preserves, , 

» 

bo 

Pigs, 103 h,ad 

• 

39 

Polohies, . . 

• 

11 


Potatoes, S4 mnids i . 

Poultry, los dz. . . 

Rusks, . . . 

Salt, iSoo Ib. . 

Seeds and Bulbs, ■ . . 

Sheep, 3016 head, 

Sheep’s-tail Fat ,'393 lbs. . 

Skins, viz:— 

Basil, 150 pieces 

Calf, 1496 ps. . . 

Goat, 101.279 ps. . 

Seal, 3520 ps. 

Sheep, 72,433 ps. 

Soap, 12,907 tbs. 

.Spirits, viz Brandy, 7773 galls. 
Tallow, 662,630 lbs. 

Tongues, 360 lbs. . . 

Vegetables, 3,765 lbs. 

Umbrellas, 

Waggon, 1 , , . 

'Water, Mineral 
Whalebone, 47,187 lbs. 

Wax, Bees’, 6379 lbs. 

Wine, viz:— 

■ Coiistantia, 5872 galls. 

Ordinary, 771,504 galls. 

Wool, 67,890 lbs. 

Zebras, 8 head 

Supplies to His Nitfosty't Nmy. 
Beef, fresh, 113,38.': lbs. 

salt, 1800 lbs. 

Biscuit, 208,424 lbs. 

Bread, soJt, 54,492 lbs. 

Flour, 49,761 lbs. 

Hay, Uat, 10,714 lbs. . 

Lime Juice, 125 galls. 

Oxen, 28 head . ... 

Raisins, 4,552 lbs. . . . ' 

Sheep, 34 head. 

Vegetables, 60,963 lbs. . . 

Wine, Ordin,>ry, 12,875 Imp. galls. 


£54 

108 

6u 

5 

255 

1174 

10 

14 

471 

71178 

851 

3416 

318 

815 

10742 

10 

16 

51 

32 

8 

2163 

313 

3291 
.58672 
' 3358 

372 
590 

II 

2397 

341 

373 
40 

9 

84 

85 
13 

264 

885 


Total estimated value of aildcles of 
Colonial Produce or Manufac¬ 
ture, exported during the year 
1832 . . . v. . £310,164 


Of which were exported from Table 
Bay to the value of . ... £174,168 

Simon’s Town, do. . . . ' 6552 

Port Elizabctli, do. . . . 29,444 


Total os before . . £310,164 


In order to shew the progress, or decrease of some of the 
articles exported, I give the following— 
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Cape of Good Hope, prinmpal Articles of Export. 


Years. 

Aloes. 

Ivory. 
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Wine. 

Hides and 
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Oil. 


Skins. 




ll>8. 

lbs. 
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gallons. 
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lbs. 

lbs. 

1820 

348000 

9510 
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1821 

.1.55800 

4538 






1822 

.144861 

24420 


11727.13 



20200 

1823 

370126 

198!>5 






1824 

.15524 1 

20661 

24539 

1219551 

63644 


23049 

1825 

5290.17 

106778 

41301 

21724 

142417 

2800 

32845 

182(> 

189560 

48258 



1621.12 


53480 

1827 

136589 


2169.1 

1431301 

198851 

37200 

47673 

1828 

4.16138 

21413 

398-1.1 

1451-117 

169268 

1025 

26104 

182*J 

375736 

25497 

22249 

15-18085 

264105 

1.1333 

33280 

ih:so 

18.11 

52743 

6639 

08139 

676711 

193451 

37.1.185 

36585 

1832 

18?3 

1834 

127937 

2671 1 

118934 

777376 

23.1866 

662630 

67890 


The progress of the wool trade, in -the eastern districts, is 
shewn by its increased exportation from Algoa Bay, the 
years preceding the following being Nil. Wool exported from 
Port Blizabeth, Algoa Bay;— 

lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

1830,6,040 ; 1831, 11,030 : 1832, 18,150 ; 1833,34,000 : 1834,76,000 

Thus in four years an increase from 5,000 to 75,000 lbs.! the 
total quantity of wool now produced is about 150,000 lbs.— 
the .growth of a few years. 

The imports at the Cape consist of every variety of articles 
of British manufacture,* and the extent to which our trade 
can be carried it is difficult t'e* state, for an outlet has now 
been opened for calicoes, kerseys, ironmongery, gunpowder, 
&c., in exchange for ivory, hides, gums, horns, &c. I trust 
no more need be stated under this section, to shew that our 
colony at the Cape of Good Hope is not a mere refreshment 
station for a few Indiamen ! ' 


* The duty on importation is only 2ii per cent.; why should the mother 
country lay a heavier duty on the produce of the colony when imported 
into England 1 


Value of Property annually created, and Moveable and Immoveable, at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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* I estimate a house for each fiftees mouths. 
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Future Prospects. —The foregoing details will explain 
better than pages of description (did even my space permit) 
the importance of the Cape of Good Hope, and demonstrate 
that it is not as has been erroneously represented a mere 
.‘-and bank, suited but for the refreshment of a few India ships. 
In a political aspect the colony is deserving of the highest 
consideration; it is the key to the eastern hemisphere, and to 
a maritime power like England, a jewel beyond price ; by its 
central position it is admirably adapted as a depot for troops, 
as well as for a naval station during war time, and for watch¬ 
ing the motions of an enemy in Asia, Africa, and America,* 
while its healthy climate, and abundant and cheap provisions 
secures to our mariners on long voyages a friendly port where 
it is most needed in doubling the ‘ Cape of Storms.’ 

The good soil of the colony is in considerable quantity, and 
vast tracts now waste may be rendered profitable when irri¬ 
gation becomes in general use;—the vine, the olive, the aloe, 
the mulberry, &c. all thrive; tobacco and hemp may be raised 
to any extent; hides, ivory, horns, oil, gums, &c. are pro¬ 
curable in great abundance; the shores,, abound in every 
variety of fish, and the country at large in va^t flocks of cattle, 
sheep, &c; in fine wool we may now consider the colony as 
becoming tlie rival of New South Wales, so that in a few 
years we shall be totally independent of Spain or Germany for 

• The conquest of the tyrant of Mysore«and the overthrow of the French 
army in Fgypt, were both materially aided by the speedy and seasonable re¬ 
inforcement of troops (ready fur tropical service) dispatched from the Cape 
of Good Hope. The Marquis of Wellesley in his despatches to the Court of 
Directors, 18th January, 1798, acknowledges the receipt from Lord Mac¬ 
artney at the Cape of Good Hope, of the regular proclamation of the Go¬ 
vernor of the Isle of France, for the aid of the French Directory to Tippo 
Sail), when the hitter strove to effect the destruction of the British in India. 
Had we not then possessed the Cape, the injury intended for us by the 
French might have been known too late. 

t While this page ivas going to press intelligence has reached me from 
the Cape that the colonial duty on Cape Hides, D. 2d. per cwt. is to be 
raised to 2s. Ad. (the foreign duty) on all hides bought from the Caffres or 
other native tribes on the frontier; 1 trust the Colonial Authorities in 
Dowuing-street will, prevent so impolitic a measure; the Caffre trade. 
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the T&v material of one of our staple manufactures; while a 
profitable region is opening for emigrants of every descrip¬ 
tion* witliin six weeks’ sail of their parent land. 

The possessor of small capital will here find a profitable field 
for its increase; the enterprising merchant may extend his inter¬ 
course with, the industrious native tribes, either inland along 
the coast, or throughout the numerous islands of the eastern 
seals I and the half-pay officer or small annuitant may still en¬ 
joy the pleasures of excellent society with a salubrious clime 
and the convenicncies and luxuries of life as cheap as they are 
to be found in any other part of the world. I am indebted to 
Mr. Phillips, an intelligent and patriotic Magistrate in Albany, 
for the following observations pointing out the advantages of 
the Cape colony for emigrants : 

‘ To those who are desirous of removiii|r themselves and families from 
the depressing anxieties of unprosperous circumstances, ami who are able 
to carry*o%t with them funds sufficient to purchase and stock a sheep farm 
for the growth of superior wool for exportation to England, Albany can be 
conscientiously recommended, as a country where rustic competence may 
be securely attained, without any severe exertion for the present, or harrass- 
ing anxiety for the futpre ; where they will enjoy a mild and most salu¬ 
brious climate, tvilh perfect security of health, life, and jwoperty; and 
where they may comfortably establish themselves, by means of a capital 
more moderate, as has been well ascertained, than would suffice for the 
same purpose in any other British colony. To persona thus prc-disposed 
and circumstanced the following hints arc offered. 

‘ In the preparations for leaving England the intended sheep farmer must 
primarily have in view the procuring of the most improved breed of sheep; 
and as the Saxony wool is now in the highest estimation, rams, and the few 
twt!0 wanted, should be imported from that country 5 which object can be 
•ebuned with the greatest ease; and safety, through the medium of mer- 

principally in hides, has risen within a few years to the value of j£’ 35,000 
per annum, and the doubling of the duty would be equivalent to stopping 
altogether this outlet for our manufactures, as the Caffres have scarcely 
any thing else to give in exchange for our goods j such a paltry measure 
of profit would be disgraceful to a nation like England, and by similar 
suicidal acts she has done more to ruin her colonies and commerce than 
has ever been done by foreign enemies. 

• I would beg the particular attention of the British public to an Insti¬ 
tution ^'London called the *' Children*t Friend Society,•• which owes its 
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CHAPTER II. 

MAURITIUS. OR ISLE OF FRANCE. 

lOCALITT-AREA -HI.STOnV- PHYSICAL ASPECT— MOUXTAINS AND 

niVEES-(5EOLO»5Y-CLIMATE-ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE KINGDOMS- 

TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS, AND POPULATION-FORM OF GOVERNMENT- 

MILITARY DEFENCE - RELIGION, EDUCATION, AND THE PRESS-FI¬ 
NANCES — MONETARY SYSTEM — MONIES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES- 

STAPLE PRODUCE-COftIMEUCE-SHIPPING-VAI,ITE OF PROPERTY, &C. 

THE SEYCHELLES LSLANDS, MADAGASCAR, &C. &f. 

The far-famed Mauritius, or Isle of France, is situate in the 
Indian Ocean, 40 loa<jues to the N.E. of the Isle of Bourbon, 
and 160 from the great island of Madagascar, between the 
parallels of 1{)..'58 and S. Lat., and the meridians of 

of 57.17 and 57.‘1<G K- Long., nearly elliptical in form, mea^ 
suring in length about LI miles* from N. to S., and 3ii from 
E. to W., and comprising an area of 43^,1 j 80 superficial 
English aefes, or G7(j square miles. 

Early History. The island of Mauritius was discovered, 
in the year 1507, by Don Pedro Mascarenhas, a navigator of 
the Portuguese CSovernment in India, under the orders of 
Governor Almeida. Mascarenhas gained the island CernS.f 
The Portuguese do not seem to have made any settlements 
there during the period they wcT’e masters of it, which corn- 
prehended. almost the whole of the sixteenth century; they 
appear merely to have placed some hogs, goats, and monkies 
on CernS and Bourbon, in the event of any of their vessels 
being thereon wrecked. 

* The f^reatest diameter of the oval is 63,7BO yards, and its breadth 
44,248 yards. Borne estimate the length at 35 and breadth 20 miles. 

t The appellation of Cern^ Ethiopia was said to have been given by 
Pliny to Madagascar, but it does not seem, probable that the Roman 
historian was acquainted with that island or Mauritius. 

VOL. IV. M 
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SAELY HISTOBY OP MAVEITIUS. 


In 1580, miilip 11. of Spain having become possessed of tlie 
government of Portugal, acquired the nominal sovereignty 
of CeruSf but totally disregarded it during the period of 
his sway, (viz. for eighteen years). The Spaniards were, 
unable to maintiun the possessions in Sputh America, and 
the West Indies, originally'belonging to Portugal: while the 
successful Belgic or rather Dutch insurgent# of the CastUian 
Monarchy, appeared in India, to dispute with the successors 
of Vasco De Gama, the sovereignty and commerce of the 
rich territories of the oriental world, and in 1598, the Dutch 
Admiral, Van Nerk, at the head of a large squadron, landed 
on the uninhabited Isle of Ceme, took possession of it and 
named the place Mauritius, in honour of the Prince of 
Orange. 

The Dutch do not appear to have, at this time, settled 
permanently on Mauritius; they, however, occasionally 
touche^d at the island to water. In 1613, an Englishman, 
Captain Castleton, commanding an English ship, visited 
Mauritius, and found it still uninhabited; in which state it 
continued until some pirates in the Indian seas settled on its 
shores; but at what precise period it is impossible to say. 
The Dutch had, undoubtedly, regular governors appointed 
to the island, who resided at Grand Port, from 1644* to 1712, 
when Mauritius was finally abandoned by the Hollanders, 
and subsequently colonized by the French, with a few settlers 
from the contiguous island of Bourbon ; its formal occupa¬ 
tion not taking place until U21, when the name was changed 
from Mauritius\ to Isle de France, and the territory given 
by the King to the French East India Company, under whose 
sway it remained from 1722 to 1767. The inhabitants, hqw- 

* la 1648 Vander Mester was the Dutch Governor of Mauritius, aod is 
mentioned by the Abbh Rochon ae purchasing from Bromis (who had 
been aent by the King of France to take possession of the vast island of 
Madagascar), the unfortunate Malagashes who were in the service of the 
FVeneh settlement. 

f M. Du Freeiie, a Captain in the Royal Nary of F^nce, vwted the 
island in l/lh and gave it the title of tale of France, 
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ever, for a long time were chiefly composed of adventurers, 
refugees, or pirates, from all nations, and it was not until 
1730, that the Home Government and French Fast India 
Company began to pay attention to the island by sending 
engineers and other persons to form a regular establishment; 
the real founder of the colony, however, was M. De La 
Bourdonnais, who was sent out as Governor-General of the 
Isle of France, Bourbon, &c. in 1734*. 

The French nation do not seem to have had their atten¬ 
tion directed strongly to Mauritius, until they witnessed its 
great utility in providing succours, &c. for Admiral Suffrein, 
who was thus enabled to injure so materially the commerce 
of England in the East. On the peace of 1783, the govern¬ 
ment set about attending to Mauritius and Bourbon; the 
renewal of the charter, or rather reformation of the French 
East India Company in 1784, was carried with the proviso 
that all the merchant’s ships from France should be perimtted 
to proceed thus far towards India, and that the islanders 
might carry on a trade with all the possessions of the French' 
East India Company, (excluding them, however, from China). 
The Company were also bound to transmit annually ample 
supplies of European merchandize to the island, which now 
became an entrepot for oriental commerce, and led to the 
formation of several mercant ile factories. 

It may be readily supposed that this measure was a great 
stimulus to Mauritius, which soon became a commercial depot, 

• 

* Up to the arrival of M. <le la Bourdottnais at Mauritius in 1735, 
the French Bast India Company had been at. considerable expcnce in 
maintaining the island, which was consiilered to be solely fit for a refreshing 
station for their ships, while Bourbon was made a great coffee plantation. 
Bourdonnais, in order to save the Company’s finances, introduced the 
culilre of the sugar cane into Mauritius, established manufactures cf 
eoft«in and indigo, attended to agriculture and comrnerCb, destroyed the 
Maroon negroes, founded a Court of Justice, made roads, fortified the 
coast, foriiied aqueducts, arsenals, batteries, fortifications, barracks, 
wharfs, &c. and in the eleven years, during wliich his government la.sted, 
changed the whole face of the country, laying the foundations of prosperity 
which subsequent disasters howev&r almost entirely destroyed. 
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rather than as before an agricultural colony; the population, 
therefore rapidly augmented, and a factitious prosperity was 
given to the island which, however valuable for the timf, could 
not be supposed permanent, when the measures which caused 
it would naturally, in tlie course of events, be abrogated. 
The supreme control was entrusted to a Governor.and Inten- 
dant, who acted in a most arbitrary manner, anil the breaking 
out of the revolution in the Mother Country in 1789, was the 
signal for the restless and enterprizing spirits of Mauritigs, 
to declare for a National Assembly, and to endeavour to shake 
off dependence on France. 

As the events of the French revolution had an iipportant 
effect on llie colonies, a brief narration of the results in this 
settlement will be desirable, in order to shew the disadvan¬ 
tages resulting from anarchy in the Mother Country. 

Up to the arrival of a vessel from Bourdeaux in Jan. 1789, 
the Isle of I'rance had been despotically governed; this 
vessel brought the exciting news of the great power usurped 
to itself by the National Assembly at J*aris, and as th^ captain, 
officers, and crew, w'ore the tri-colour cockade, a similar emblem 
was soon geriei'ally adopted by the colonists, and advertisements 
posted in the streets, inviting all the citizens to form them¬ 
selves into primary assemblies, (after the example of those 
which had taken place in all the communes of France), in 
order to draw up memorials of complaints and demands. 

General Conw'ay, the Governor, sent some soldiers to 
arrest the young men who had caused the advertisements to 
be posted up, but the people collected in the square at Port 
Louis, liberated the prisoners on their road to the gaol, com¬ 
pelled M. Conway to wear the national cockade, and on the 
following day united themselves into a Primary Assembly, 
and established the different constituted authorities, to wilom 
they confided* the interior government of the jcolony. 

At this crisis M. De Macnamara, commander of the French 
marine in the Indian seas, arrived at the Isle of France, and 
did not conceal his aversion to these revolutionary proceedings. 
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The soldiers of the 107th and 108th' regiments, who formed 
the garrison of the island, following the example of the army 
in France, adopted the cause of the revolutionists. M. De 
Macnamara thought it his duty to give an account of the pro- 
■ ceedings to the Minister of Marine, hut he was .betrayed, a 
copy of his letter sent to the barracks, and the soldiers 
threatened him w^th vengeance, to execute which the grena¬ 
diers seized upon the boats arid canoes, and proceeded to 
<he flag ship to seize the person of the Admiral. M. De M. 
ordered the cannon to be loaded and pointed, but the moment 
the grenadiers approached and hailed the .seamen in the re¬ 
publican style, the latter refused to defend thfeif commander, 
and he was conducted by the greriadiers as a prisoner to the 
newly con.stitutcd authority or assembly then sitting in the 
cliurch, who, with the desire of saving this brave man from 
the fury of the soldiery, after a few formal interrogatories, 
ordered him to be conveyed to prison, leaving him, however, 
unfortunately, to be conducted thither bj' the soldiery. The 
Admiral, on his way to confinement, passing the door of a 
watchhiaker of his actpiaintance, rushed in at the door, and 
endeavoured to save himself -with his pistols, but the soldiers 
threw themselves on him, and almost instantly massacred 
him. The colonists now formed their Colonial Assembly, con¬ 
sisting, of 51 members. M. De Conway proceeded to France, 
and, in 1702, M. De .Maliirtic, nan;pd by the King as Go¬ 
vernor-General, arrived in the colony and gave the sanction 
of the State to the laws of the iVssembly. The affairs of 
the island might have now'^ gone on quietly, but that the news 
of the power of the Jacobin Clubs in Fi*ance gave a stimulus 
to the discontented, and a Jacobin Club* called^the Chaiimiere, 

• ^ucli was the power of this Club that it forced M. Malartic to grant 
them a vessel to carry 100 men to the contiguous Isle of B<iurbon, for the 
arrest of the Governor, Civil Commissary aud commandant of the marine 
of that island, who were thus conveyed as prisoners to the Isle of France, 
on the charge of having corresponded with the English. These high func¬ 
tionaries were landed at Port Louis; conveyed under an escort of the 
Clubhists to the Chaumiere, then sitting, and the President (formerly a 
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was established,and soon rivalled the constituted authorities;— 
a guillotine was fixed up, and but for the prudence of the Colo¬ 
nial Assembly in orderir^g that the prisoners of the Jacmbins 
should be judged only by a court martial, named by aU tiie 
citizens of the colony, united in Primary Assemblies each in 
its own district, much blood would, undoubtedly, have been 
shed by these unthinking and infuriated men ; the delay, how¬ 
ever, gave the Assembly time to concert together, in order to 
contrive that the clioice of members of the Commission should 
fall upon upright persons. In spite of these precautions the 
proceedings of such a club would have rendered the guillo¬ 
tine more than an object of terror, but at this moment an 
account arrived of the decree of the French Republic abolish¬ 
ing slavery in all its colonies and settlements. 

In a community of 70,000 persons, where upwards of 55,000 
were slaves, such a summary decree, without a word jibout 
pecuniary compensation, may well be supposed to have created 
alarm; the Jacobin Club was annihilated, the guillotine re¬ 
moved from the public square, the prisoners set at liberty 
without a trial, and the principal jacobins, to the number of 
30 arrested, and instantly sent on board a ship bound for 
France. The planters, with the news of what was occurring 
at St. Domingo, continually arriving, knew not what steps to 
take, some proposed declaring the colony independent of the 
French Republic, and aithers sought to temporize, and to stay 
the promulgatiop of the deerree. 

While deliberating (l^h July 1796) a squadron of four 
frigates, under Vice Admiral Serecy, with two agents 'from 
the French Directory (named Baco and Burnel), arrived at 
Port Louis; the colonists protested in vain against the debark¬ 
ation of these agents, who, however, dressed in the directorial 
costume, landed in state, and proceeded to the Colonial Assem¬ 
bly to takeon themselves the government of the colony, in which 
they were to be aided by 800 men of the revolutionary Rfmy, 

police officer), gravely said to them “ tkvpeople accuse jpm, and the jpeeple 
mil judge you ” they were then fettered and conduct^ to a ciahj^son, 
where they remained six months. " 

« 
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and t^o troops of artillery, all brought from France, j^efore 
three days had elapsed, the menacing tone of the agents was 
such as to alarm the whole colony; they threatened to hang 
the governor, and proceeded.tD other severe measures with¬ 
out promulgating their intentions respecting the slaves; 
** twenty young creoles,” says Baron Grant in his interesting 
account of this colony, ** devoted themselves to the welfare of 
the colony, and vowed the death of those instruments of 
republican despotismand, in fact, the agents owed their 
lives to the Governor and Assembly, who caused them to be 
conveyed on board a ship CLe Moineau) which was ordered 
to convey them to the Phillippine Islands, as the place most 
distant from France.* The colonists now gave themselves 
up to rejoicing for the dangers they had escaped, and the 
soldiers who had stood by the Assembly were honoured and 
caressed in every place, while money and largesses were 
liberally bestowed on them ; but the troops of the agents 
were soon found dangerous, as they resolved on freeing the 
negro women who lived with them. Governor Malartic con¬ 
trived, however, to ship them off for Batavia, under pretence 
of assisting the Dutch against the common enemy, the Eng¬ 
lish. There now' only remained in the island the skeletons of 
the two old regiments before mentioned, and the colony 
remained tranquil until May 1798j^ when these troops also 
formed a plan of proclaiming liber^ to the slaves, in order to 
frustrate ■ which, the Colonial Assembly obtained an order 
from General Malartic for the *wo grenadier companiesf to 
embark on board the frigate la Seine, then ready to sa3 on a 

* As an instance of the moral power that the agents of the French Re-' 
volution had over the people, it may be stated that on the day after the 
Mmneau sailed on her route towards the Phillippines, the agents dressed 
themselves in their directorial costumes, harangued the ship’s company, 
induced them to mutiny against the orders of tl^ captain, and return to 
Fraace. 

f The Grenadier Companies may be said to be the life and soul of a 
Frmtch regiment; among the English troops the light company is generally 
the ^te of the regiment. 
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ornise.« Thoste who desired to stir up insurrection in the 
colony represented to the troops that .this order for eniharka;^ 
tion wa.s either to place them in the power of Tippoo Sultana, 
with whose cruelty they were t^ell acquainted, or to expose 
them to the destructive climate of Batavia. The grenadiers, 
influenced by these suggestions, refused to obey the orders 
for embarkation, and induced the other companies to’ mutiny, 
to take arms and seize the field pieces which were in their 
quarters, as also to break open the doors of the armoury 
where the cartouches and cartridges were kept. Fortunately 
the officers of the regiment were men of the old regime, 
who restrained the fury of the men, and kept them from 
coming out of their-quarters in arms. In this crisis the 
Colonial Assembly were not idle, they Summoned every free¬ 
man capable of bearing arms, from every part of the island, 
and at day-break, on the S5th of April, every man at beat, of 
drum was at the post assigned him; *a lottery planted upon a 
hill commanded the Court, where the soldiers had been under 
airas the whole night, and twelve field pieces supported by 
the young National Guard of the colony, advanced in four 
columns to attack the troops in their quarters. General 
Malartic then advanced at the head of the National Guard, 
and again commanded the grenadiers to embark, which, how¬ 
ever they refused to do; the matches were lighted, and a 
bloody contest -w'as on the^ve of commencing, when the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety of the Colonial Assembly suggested 
that the two regiments sliould embark for France in the Seine 
frigatl and a merchantman, granting them until noon to make 
up their linen and knapsacks and depart; after some hesitation 
tlie soldiers consented, anil the same day at noon, the Mau¬ 
ritius was freed from 800 armed stipendiaries of the Prencii 
Republic. The colonists now sought for and expected peace, 
they had freed thcniselves from the agents and troops of the 
French Directory, and the Assembly renewed every yearby 
the nomination of the citizens of the colony, was linked, as it 
Was thought, with the happiness and prosperity of the eolowy. 
But disputes now arose respecting the laws about to be 
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established for the repayment bf debts contracted in paper 
currency, the] depreciation of which (as issued by the admin¬ 
istrators of the French Republic) was so great as to be but a 
thousandth part of the sum it nominally represented. 

As soon as intelligence reached Mauritius, respecting the 
laws wliich the two governing councils of, Fiance had de¬ 
creed, relative to the payments of the debts contracted in 
the paper currency ; the creditors, who were greatly favoured 
by these laws, demanded the execution of them: the debtors, on 
the other hand, represented, With great force and truth, that 
the circumstances in general, under which the different con¬ 
tracts had been made in the colony, being difierent from 
those which had taken place in France, it would be evidently 
unjust to apply the same laws, when there was an apparent 
diilerence both in the manner, situation, and contracts of the 
colony. The Colonial Assembly, acting, on the principles of 
justice, was on the point of arranging these differences, when 
the creditors, in order to frustrate the aims of the Assembly, 
raised a conspiracy on the 4th November, 1799—seized on the 
guns, and loudly demanded of General Malartic to dissolve 
the Colonial Assembly. This demand General M. was 
obliged to comply w'ith, in order to save the most distin¬ 
guished members of the Assembly from being murdered, se¬ 
veral of the conspirators ha\*ing rushed forw'ards, and obliged 
them to escape at the back doors: but, dissolving the As¬ 
sembly did not satisfy the malctmtents, they compelled the 
General to sign an order for tli^ imprisonment of 12 different 
members of the Assembly, with a vieW of preventing, by any 
possibility, the passing of a law, the purport of which was the 
reimbursement of the debts contracted during the course of E 
depreciated paper currency. The ‘ Sans- Culottes' now formed ■ 
themselves into armed associations, and the creditors, who had 
aided in dissolving the Colonial Assembly, became in turn 
frightened, when they perceived the marcli of the country peo¬ 
ple on Port Louis (the capital), to rescue it from the dominion 
of the Sans-Culottes; the latter, finding themselves aban^ 
doned by the creditors, and like bad men in a bad cause. 
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veakmed 'by udernal dissentions, made no further resutance 
to the entry of the country national gtmrd into the town» «id 
the disturbance was concluded by shippng off tiie principal 
criminals for France. The Colonial Assembly having been 
dissolved, the Governoi; General Malartic, aided by the pri> 
mary Assemljiies of the colony, formed another Legislative 
Assembly (21 members), less numerous than the former (51 
members), whose numbers was found a source of much inqui¬ 
etude; the members were in the proportion of 14 for the 
country and seven for the town,* who were nominated by 
the primary Assemblies of each Canton in the island. 

From this period the colonists enjoyed tranquillity, and the 
cultivation of the island rapidly extended. Buonaparte saw 
at a glance its important position for the annoyance of Bri¬ 
tish commerce, and under the government of General Decaen, 
with the aid of a strong naval squadron,^ under Admiral 
Linois, Mauritius assumed a leading part in the Fastem 
hemisphere, to the great injury of our trade; to put a stop 
to these proceedings, a strong armament of 12,000 troops, 
with twenty ships of war, was dispatched from India, and 
from the Cape of Good Hope, for the conquest of Mauritius 
in 1810;—a landing was effected, some distance from Port 
Louis, mid alter the French troops and national guard had 
suffered several repulses a capitulation was entered into, and 
the Mauritians became subject to the Csown of Great Britain. 
At the peace of 1814, the^'acquisition was ratified,' and the 
island has ever since remained a colony of the empire.f 

The following is a list of the governors of the island, French 
and Fnglish, since its colonization:— 

* Fur the French East India CumpHny —M. de Myon, 1722; M. Dumas, 
1726; M. de Maupin, 1728; M. Mah^ de la Bourdonous, 1735 ; M. Da> 

« 

* The population of Port Louis was then esteemed to be three-fifths of 
that of the whole island, which contained of slaves 48,000, whites and mn- 
lattoes, 8,000. 

f I regret that the contiguous Uhmd of Bourbon, which had also been 
captured by our troops diuing the war, was restored to the French guvem- 
meiit at the peace of 1814. 
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'vid, 1746; M. de Lozia* Bouv&t, p. 1760; M. MagoR* 1765ij JM. Booeber 
Deafoiges, 1769. For the King —^M. Ihitnas, 1767; M. de Steinafier, 
1768; M. le chevalier Desroches, 1769; M. le chevalier de Jemay» 1772; 
M. le chevalier Guirand de la Brillanne, 1776; M. le vicomte de Soq|llac, 
1779; M. le chevalier Bruimi d’Entrecasteaux, 1787; M. le comte de Con¬ 
way, 1789; M. Charpentierde Cossigny, 1790; M. le comte de Malartic, 
1792; M. de Magallon dela Morlihre, 1800; M. Dccaen, Captain-General. 
1803. For hie Britannic Majeety —M. R. J. Farquhar, 1810; Mqjor-General 
U. Warde, 1811; M. R. J. Farquhar, 1811 ; Major-General G. J. Hall, 
1817; Colonel J. Dalryinple. THIS ; Major-General R. Darling, 1819 and 
182.1; Sir R. J. Farquhar, Bart, 1820; Lieut .-Gen. the Hon. Sir Galbraith 
Lowry Cole, 1823; Major-Gen. Colville, 1827; Major-Gen. Nicolay, 1833. 

Physical Aspect. —^From whatever quarter Mauritius be 
approached the aspect is exceedingly romantic and pictur¬ 
esque ;* tlie land rises from the coast to the middle of the 
island, and chains of mountainsf intersect it in various radii, 
from the centre to the shore; there are, however, three prin¬ 
cipal ranges, in height from 1,800 to 2,800 feet above the sea, 
mostly covered with timber, and few presenting, except at 
their very summits, bare rock. 

In the centre of the island there are plains of table land 
several leagues in circumference, and of different elevations, 
forming the several parts of the districts of Moka and Pleins 
Wilhems. From among the ranges of mountains several 
streams take their source, running generally through deep 
iravines, pervious, however, to the breeze and sun’s raya. 

The principal rivers are named the Port Louis, Latanier, 
Pleins Wilhems, Moka, Rampart, Great and Little Slack 
Rivers, Post, Creole, Chaudte, Savanne, Tombeau, and about 
20 others of lesser note. 

* The Mauritius scenery depiifed by Bernardin De St. Pierre, ia his 
fhMe of Paul and Virginia, is strictly correct, which is more than can be 
siud for the narrative he has so delightfuliy woven. I visited the tombs 
Cut ia pretended) of the faithful lovers, and paid tribute to the genius of 
St. Kerre. 

f Tlie following are the names and heights, in yards, ,of the principal 
IBoantains—^Loag Mountiun, flagmtalF, 178; Port Loujs, ditto, 3^; The 
, .j^race, 832; Fiterbootb, 840; Corps de Garde, 738; Bampatt, 792; Trois 
Mammelles, 684; Bamboo, 644; Little Black Itiver, 848; Post Moun¬ 
tain, 618; Mome Brabant, 566; Mountain of Savanne, 710. 
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Grand River rising, in the interior of the island, takes its 
course through the hollow of a deep ravine, receiving mai^ 
streams in its projgress, and dividing the district of Moka from 
that of Pleins Wjlhems, falls into the sea, on the W. side of the 
bay. In this course there are several considerable cascades, 
which, added to ;l:he great perpendicular height of its banks, 
varied with the richest foliage and abrupt masses of rock, 
present 'to the eye many picturesque and beautiful views. 
The stream itself is shallow, but navigable for boats for a few 
hundred yards, before its entrance into the bay. The water 
is excellent, and conveyed to Port Louis by an aqueduct 
three miles in length.. A pretty village, interspersed with 
many country seats, is built bn both sides of the river, which 
is crossed by a bridge with five arches, tliat has been several 
times swept away by the rapidity of the mountain torrent. 
The beauty of the scene is enhanced by a chain of mountains, 
from two to four miles to the S.E. of which the mountain De 
Decouvert forms one termination, the Pouce, nearly the centre, 
and the mountain Au Jiiz, the other termination, the whole 
forming nearly a semi-circle. 

Black River, situate on the W. or leew'ard side of the 
island, and distant from Port Louis about 19 miles, takes its 
rise from behind a chain of southerly mountains, passing 
through a deep ravine at the foot of the Peton, and between 
them and the mountain, called Black River: it passes over a 
pebbly bed with a gentle current, except in the wet Season, 
and is barred at its entrance into the bay by a bank of sand 
and coral. 

The two principal ports are that of Port Louis, to the N.W. 
or leeward, and the capital of tile island, and the other that 
of'Mahehourg or Grand Port, on the S.E. or windward shore. 

Port'Louis, (the seat of Government)* is situajte in a plain 

* a very neat town, well laid out, and now that stone are being enb** 
stituted for wooden buildings, presents a handsome appearance. The 
shops are more napierous, better laid out, and with a greater EuropeanaeM 
(if I may coin the term) than I have seen in any colony. The markets ana 
admirably supplied and the water is of chrystaliue purity. As the shipa 
come close to the busy town it adds to the picturesqueness of the scene. 
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encompassed by a chain of lofty mountains, except on the 
N.W. side which is bounded by the sea; this plain is about 
3700 yards in length, and 3200 in breadth, divided, however, 
about its centre by the immense ridge called the Small Moun¬ 
tain, that runs up and joins at right angles the great chain of 
the Pouce, (so called from its resemblance to a thumb on a 
human hand) which is 2496 feet above the sea. Farther east¬ 
ward on the same chain is the Pieterliooth Mountain, 2500 feet 
high, and terminated by an obelisk of naked rock, surrounded 
by a cubical rock larger than the point of the pyramidical one 
on which it is balanced.f Some streams take their rise' in 
these mountains, and flow through the town to the sea where 
the tide does not rise higher than two or three feet. 

Tonnellicrs forms the N.E. point of the entrance into the 
harbour of Port Louis, which runs S.E. of it; it is to the 
N.W. of the town and consequently to leeward. It was for¬ 
merly insulated, flut previous to the British capture joined by 

Behind Port Louis a beautiful plain termed the Champ de Mars, (a favourite 
duellin^r place) extends in a gradual slope to the mountains; around the 
plain or park are neat villas, shaded by groves of various hues. The 
buildings erected by the French arc an honour to their taste and munifi¬ 
cence, I allude more particularly to the cathedral, theatre, &c. The Go¬ 
vernment House is a large mishapeu building, but commoQious’uratlun. 
Population 26,0(X), of whom lfi,000 are slaves, and 3,000 whites. 

* This cxtraonlinary looking mountain, which seems like a pyramid, 
with an inyericd cone on its summit, was ascended with the greatest dan¬ 
ger by a party of four British officers on the 7th September, 1832, and old 
England’s Ensign floated freely over tflc dizzy pinnacle where never before 
flag*waved or human footstep trod. A very interesting account of the 
ascent, written by Lieut. Taylor of the Royal Engineers, has been pub¬ 
lished in the valuable transactions of the Royal Geographical Society; 
and it further demonstrates, if such were needed, what Britons are capable 
not only of attempting, but performing : the contigubus lofty mountain or 
twin brother of Pieter Booth, named the Pmee, (mthin 87 yards of the ele¬ 
vation of the latter) was ascended by Lieuts. Fetherston,^ Clark, and myself 
in 1625, and suck was the fearful sublimity of the view, that had it not 
been for the care of my brother officers, I should have dashed myself‘from 
the narrow summit on which we stood while gazing with unspeakable nq)- 
■tiire on the vast and varied scene 2500 feet beneath. 
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a OBUBeumT^to PtNPt Jjouis, termed Chaussee TroBseliit» Tlia^v 
riv«r Lataniere here enters the harbour in many streamlets. -'; 

FoH Blanc is at the opposite side of the harbour to Fort 
Tomtelliers; and the batterie»on both sides command the etk^' 
trance into the port.* Flaci) (a military post) is situate on the 
N.E. coast in an open well cultivated plain, the country rising 
gradually towards the interior, bounded by a chain of moun¬ 
tains from six to eight miles distant, and watered by*Xa( 
Paale river. 

Port South Past has two entrances, but on account of the 
difficulty of getting out of the harbour it is not so practicable' 
a haven as Port Louis; it is principally used by the coasting 
vessels. About five miles to the northward of Grand Port is 
situated the lofty mountain called le Leon Couche. The Bam¬ 
boo mountain, which is the principal height around the port is 
96fi yards above the sea. 

There are several lakes in the island; the* principal lake is 
that called the Great Basin, situated on the roost elevated 
plain in the island, and surrounded by woody mountains which 
attract the clouds, and feed the streams running from it; it is 
of considerable depth, some say unfathomable. 

The Caverns in Mauritius are extremely curious, and 
appear lilfe vast quarries of stone, originally resting upon 
earth which has now abandoned them, having the semblance 
of vaults formed by human labour, and all situated on gentle 
declivities. I entered one on the Pleins Wilhem; accom¬ 
panied by guides with torches,; but after traversing a consi- 

* Daring the war four of our fngates attempted to enter Por$ Louis 
to cut out some Indiamen captured by the French vessels; they ran 
aground and were most dreadfully peppered from the cross fire of 
batteries { one of their Commanders (Captain Willoughby), wouH'not 
allow his colours to be hauled down, and when his crew were hors de 
combat, the British vessel Was boarded by the French, and WiHonghby was 
found sitting on the capstan, his iurm dangling baits seclut, his eye hang¬ 
ing on his cheek, and.singing * Rule Britani^r Even thus. sHpated WIL 
looghby fought until the French overpowered tdm. 
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demble dbtuice the latter reimed to aiccoinpatiy ttiR ihrtber, 
alleffinff that it communicated beneath the ocean ivltb ^le 
island of Bourbon: although several miles distant from the 
sea, the roar of the ocean was as«distinct as if the waves ro&d 
over our heads. 

GEOLOoY.x-The appearance of the island and the nature 
of its material would indicate it to be of volcanic origin. The 
rocks are disposed in strata, which rising from the sea shore 
forms in the centre of the island an elevated plane upcm 
whose declivity are several rocky mountains. These may be 
regarded as the remains of an immense volcano which having 
exhausted itself fell in, either by the effect of a violent eruption 
or by an earthquake, leaving its firmly supported sides stand¬ 
ing. These mountains are composed of iron stone, and a 
species of lava of a grey colour, the soil produced from the 
decomposition thereof forming an earthy substance consisting 
chiefly of argyl and an oxyde of iron. 

The tops of the mountains are in general indented with 
points like the comb of a cock; the few which have flat 
summits present the appearance of a pavement, no sigms of a 
funnel being seen in any part. 

A bank of coral surrounds the island for the distance of a 
quarter of a league from the shore, and the several islets that 
appear on the coast have all coral formation. Where the shore 
is steep, rocks prevail, as at the Quoin de Mer, &c. Where 
wells have been sunk 40 to 50 feet near Port Louis, nothing 
but a bed of flints was found, jotnd a kind of clay which con¬ 
tained talc and lenticular stones; although sunk to the level 
of the sea, no coral was arrived at, nor any coral or shells dis¬ 
covered in the elevated parts of the island though so plenti¬ 
ful on the sea shore, a proof that tlie ocean has nojt covered 
the land, or in other words, that it is not of diluvian origin: 
no trace of a volcanic crater, however, exists.* 

The soil of Mauritius i, in mimy parte eacerfi,^, riA, 
m some places it is a black vegetable mould, m others abeduf 

* There is one at Bourbon which not unfrequently sends forth flames. 
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solid clay or ^aJdng earth, into which a stake of 10 feet in 
l«agth may be thrust without meeting any resistance..' 

Thh surface of^ the plain at Port Louis is of coralline or . cal¬ 
careous reck, with a slight covering of vegetable soil: at St. 
Denis the soil is reddish and lightly spread over a stratum of 
stone ; at the Field of Mars it is a bed of rich clay mi;aed with 
flints ; but most generally the earth is of a reddish colour mixed 
with ferruginous matter,* which often appears on the surface 
in small orbicular masses; in ’the dry seasons it becomes ex¬ 
tremely solid, and resembles potters earth from its hardness; 
after rain it becomes viscid and tenacious, yet it requires no 
great labour in cultivation. Many of the plains* and vallies 
are strewed with huge blocks of stone but there is no real 
sand in the island. 

The Climate —^is on the whole very salubrious ;* there 
are four seasons at Mauritius; the 1st begins in May, 
accompanied by S. E. winds and squalls, and rains occur; 
2nd, with September or October, when the S. E. changes to 
the N. W.; the sun now approaches the zenith, warms the 
atmosphere, causing the rains and winds, which begin in De¬ 
cember, when the .3rd season commences, and is terminated 
in March, when the 4th or dry season begins, lasting only 
about eight weeks. These are the seasons as regard the 
•cultivator, but they may be generally divided into t)vo, when 
the winds blow from the S. E. to S., and from the N. E. to 
N., forming a kind of monsoon. The S. E. winds, although 
they never exceed a certain dfgree of force, are always more- 
or less strong and. violent; and though they give a certain 

* It is tlus sort of soil whicli is found so well adapted for the growth of 
the sugar cane in the West ^dia islands—see vol ii.—Jamaica,. Mont.^ 
serrat, St. JCitts, &c. A mineral spring near Port Louis is raufAi re¬ 
sorted to by invalids. 

t There are no marshes or swamps on the island at Port Loni*, and 
some of the other parts of the coast, there are marshy flats occasionally 
overdowad by the tide: it may have been from these, aided by the pe^. 
liar state of the atmosphere that the epidemif'bholera raged in 1819; 
supposition of its being introduced byasbip^om India is quite utatienabla'^ 
tvhen tested argument. 
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freshfieiss to the air, yet, while they blow, every thing ceaOBp 
to vegetate. The winds /rom the S. prevail in winter, au^ 
are cold; E. winds are unfrequcnt, and generally accompa¬ 
nied, by abundant rain. The N.W. and W. winds are hot, 
often weak, interrupted by calms, violent storms,' and great 
rains, f Violent commotions in the atmosphere,’ (says Dr. 
Burke, the talented Inspector of Hospitals, to whose able 
report to the Army Medical Department, as urbanely shewn 
me by Sir J. M‘G rigor, 1 am indebted for many observations) 

‘ have from long experience been generally observed st/n- 
chronous, with the changes of the moon'* 

•s 

* Since the publication of my second Volume, where 1 have adverted to 
the singular influence of the moon not only over the atmosphere but over 
all the animal and vegetable kingdoms, I have been ridiculed by the Spectator 
London weekly Journal fur holding that the muon has any influence at 
all,—-I subjoin therefore the following observations for the purpose of 
inciting to further enquiry into the subject:— 

Lunar Influence. —^I'he influence of the moon on the weather has in all 
ages been believed by the common people; the ancient philosophers em¬ 
braced the same opinion, and engrafted upon it their pr(*tcnded science of 
Bst^ogy. Several modern philosophers have thought the opinion worthy 
of hotice; among whom Messrs. Lambert, Cotte and Toaldo, deservedly 
take the lead. These philosophers, after examining the subject with the 
greatest attention, have embraced the opinion of the common people, 
though ■not in its full extent. To this they have been induced both by the 
certainty that the moon has an influence on the atmosphere as it has on 
the sea, and by observing that certain situations of the moon in her orbit 
have almost constantly been attended with changes of the weather, either 
to wind, to calm, to rain, or to drought? 

There are tan sititaiions of the moon in her orbit, each revolution, when 
she must particularly exert her influence on the atmosphere, and when 
consequently changes of the weather mosan-eatlily take place. These are, 

1, the new, and 2, full moon, when she e^terts her influence in conjunction 
,or in oppositian to the sun; *3 and 4, the quadratures; 5, the pe.rigce, and 
6, the apogee (for the dilTerence in the moon’s distance'from the earth is 
about miles), the two passages of the moon over the equator, one 

of which Mr., Toaldo calls, 7. the moon’s ascending, and 8, the other, the 
inotu^s descending, equinox ^he two lutiistices, as M. de la Lande has 
called thetp, 9, the boreal luni|^cc, when the moon approaches as near as 
she can to our zenith; 10, the austral, when she is at the greatest distgnee 

VOL. IV. N 
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The fol}«Mvkfig meteorolo^k^ table will shew the state ©f 

from it, Tor the action of the moon varies gfrealljr, according to her obli- 
qiiity.- 

With these points Mr. Toaldo compared a table of 48 years* ob¬ 
servations for Lombardy, and found the result as in the following table; 
and after examining a number of other tables of observations, and 
combining them with his own, he found the proportions between those 
hmar points on which changes of the weather happened, and those which 
passed without any change when reduced to the lowest terms, to be as in 
the last column of the table : so that we may wager six to one that this or 
that new moon will bring a change of weather, and five to one that a full 
moon will be attended by a change, and so on. 


Lunar Points. 


New moons 

Full moons - • - 

First quarter - 

Last quarter 

Perigees 

Apogees 

Ascending equinoxes 
Descending equinoxes 
Southern lunistices 
Northern lunistices - 


Attended with 
a chanffe of 
weather. 

Attended with 
no change: 

522 

82 

506 

92 

424 

189 

429 

182 

545 

99 

517 

130 

465 

142 

446 

152 

446 

154 

448 

162 • 


I Proportions 
* reduced to 
lowest terms. 


6 

5 

2* 

24 

7 

4 


2J 


3 

21 




Several of these lunar points coincide with one another, at times occa¬ 
sioned by the inequality of the moon’s periodical, anom^istkal, and syno¬ 
dical revolutions, and by the progressive motion of the apses. Thus the 
new or full moon sometimes coincide with the apogee, »vith the perigee. 
See. These coincidences arc the most efficacious; their changing power, 
according to Mr. Toaldo, is as follows;— 

New moon coinciding with the perigee 
Ditto ditto with the apogee 
Full moon coindding with the perigee 
Ditto ditto with the apogee 
The most important maxims of the before-mentioned philosophers, for 
prognosticating the weather, are the foUowing; 

1. When the moon is in any of the te© lunar pmnts above nimed, a 
change pf weather may be expected. Tlniimost efficadotis of these poiata 
are the conjuncrions and apses. 


ChaDge. Mo etease. 

33 1 

7 1 

10 * 1 

8 1 
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the climate at Port Louis, probably the hottest part of the 
island. 


Mauritius, Port Louis, 1831. 



Ther. 

Barometer 


Weather. 


i 

S 

i 

a 

I 

§ 

i 

Frerailine 

Winds. 


Rain 

i 


1 

1 

1 

.s 

1 



Days of Rain. 

i 

i 

a 

M 


s 

s 

as 

X 


X 




a 


JannaiT.... 

87 

82 

77 

30i 

30 

wra 

S.E. and M.W. 

7. 10,11, 17 and IS. 

8 

47 

1 

Fehruary .. 

87 

S3 

79 

30 

30 


•• 

Heavy on 7, g, 12, 13, IS and I6. 

10 

19 


March .... 

85 

Slj 

78 

30 


29 

N.W. and S.E. 

Ditto 3.«ths of the month. 

10 

4 

S 

ApfU. 

85 

80^ 

76 

30 * 


29 ii 

S.E. and N.W. 

Mach rfdn and tempests. 

4 

91 

6 





May . 

79 

79 

7» 

7» 

76 

78 

71 

73 

71 

SO 

30 " 
10 

30 

B 

39n 

$.£. and N.W. 

Ditto and cloudy. 

Sky clondcd, rain 37. 

Ditto 18 and 19, Uionder. 

■ 

8S 



3 

.10^ 

30f5 

30 

S.E. 

I 

57 


July 

s»15 

30 


1 

66 

.. 

Auauit*.... 

77 

7*i 

73 



29io 

• • 

I, 3, 5, 6, and IS, rain. 

B 

69 

•• 

September . 

79 

74 

70 

30i5 


39^ 

S.E. and N.W. 

2, 3, 6, 9, UDd 20. 

•• 

86 

•• 

October.... 

93 

83 

73 



2gio 

S.E. brisk. 

None. 

•• 

86 


November., 

84 

78 

73 

■ 

30JS 

30 


Variable. 

8, 9,11, 33 and 23, heavy showers 

.. 

m 


December . 

96 

Bli 

77 


80 

*9l0 

E. and S.E. 

6 and 7, heavy showers. 

•• 


1 


2. The coincidence of the conjunctions with the apses is extremely effi¬ 
cacious ; that of the new with the perigee gives a moral certainty of a 
great perturbation. 

3. llie new and full moons that produce no change on the weather are 
such as are at a distance from the apses. * 

4. A lunar point commonly changes the state of the weather into which 
it was brought by the preceding point.* For the most part the weather 
never changes but with some lunar point. 

5. The apogees, southern lunistices and quadratures, commonly bring 
fair weather, for the barometer then rises; the other points tend to make 
the air lighter, and thereby produce bad weather. 

6. The roost efficacious lunar points become stormy about the equinoxes 
aiffi solstices. 

7. ^ A change of weather seldom happens on the same day with a lunar 
point, but sometimes before and sometimes after it. 

8. > At the new and full moons about the equinoxes, and even the solstices, 

especially the winter solstice, the weather is commonly determined, to good 
or bad for three oi even six months. . 








ISO. . kirwam’s observations on the moon. 

At Black RivOT Post the climate is in general wariR aifd 

The lunar periofi of nineteen years is thouj^lit to bring a regular suepejs- 
s^on of seasons. Mr. Kirwan endeavoured to discover probable rules for 
prognosticating the different seasons, as far as regards Britain and Ireland, 
frbm tables of observation alone. On perusing a number of observations, 
taken in England from 1G77 to 17^.9, he found,' 

1. That when there has been no storm before or after the vernal equb 
nox, the ensuing summer is generally dry at leasf five times in six. 

' 2. Wlren a storm happens from an easterly point of the horizon; either 

on'the 19rh, 20th, or] 21st of Alay, the succeeding summer is generally dry 
four in five. 

3. When a storm arises on the 25th, 26th, or 27th of March (and not 
before) in any point, the succeeding summer is generally dry four times 
in five. 

4. If there be a storm at S.W. or W. S.W. on the 19th, 20tb, 2l8t, or 
22nd of March, the succeeding summer is generally wet five times in six. 

Dty winters are (in high latitudes) coUl, and moist winters warm : on 
the contrary, dry summers are hot, and moist summers cold. So if we 
know the moistness or dryness of a season, we can judge of its tempera- 
' tufe. 

To these maxims of Mr. Kirwan my authority has added a few otliers, 
the truth of which have been confirmed by long continued observation. 

1. A moist autumn .with a mild winter is generally followed by a cold 

and dry spring, which greatly retards vegetation.*—£>» Hamel. ' 

2. If the summgr be remarkably rainy, it is probable that the ensuing 
winter will be severe; for the imusual evaporation carries off the heat of 
the earth. 

3. ^ The appearance of birds of passage early in autumn announces ui 
early and severe winter; for it denotes that winter is already* commenced 
in the north. 

4. When it rains plentifully in it^ay it will rain but little in September, 
and vice versa., 

5. Violent temperatures, as storms or great rains, produce a sort of 
crisis in the atmosphere, which brings a constant temperature, good or 
bad, for some months.—P. CoU^. 

6. ' A rainy winter predicts a sterile year. A severe autumn tamaawetk k 
windy winter.—7b«/<fo. 

. Notwithstanding the imperfections of our present knowledge oC^dtis 
snbj^, the numbers and abilities of the philosophers at present an g^ ^ t e d 
in the study cannot fail at last to be crowned with success { aRd pesiKipis tO, 
rational apd satisfactory .theory of the phenomena of the, weather-1| not 
so fftrdistapt as we at present suppose. 
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dry;* as the rains do not often reach the shore, for the. lofty 
mountains in the neighbourhood arrest and attract the clouds 
and rain. The months of September, October, and Novem¬ 
ber are dry and moderately warm; the mean of the thermo¬ 
meter 7^, and the prevailing winds S. E. N. N. E. and N.W. 
In December, January, February and March, (which form 
the wet season) the heat is greatest; mean 86, winds N.N.W. 
W. and S.W. April, May, June and July, cool and refresh¬ 
ing ; mean 70, winds S. and S. E. in strong breezes. At the 

* Owing to tlin purity of tlic atinospiiero, the sky at Mauritius is of an 
intense blue ; the mountains, instead of resting upon it, as they seem to 
do in Europe, stand out from it in hold relief, the eye looking beyond 
their irregular outline into unfath<iniahlc space. Connected, 1 suppose, 
with the atmospheric rarity, is tlic siiigiiluK fact of an old man (I think 
M: Fillifay is his name) discerning ships at sea 300 or 400 miles distant. 
Tlie time for observation is at morning <lawn, when the observer proceeds 
to a gentle eminence, and looks in the sky, (not on the horizon) where he 
beholds (trilh the mked eye) inverted the oltject within his peculiar vision, 
which is of course extended or contracted according to the rarity of the 
atmospherethe truth of M. Fillifay’s far seeing has been verihed by 
several striking instances of correctness, viz. when the British squadron 
was assemiding at Rodrigue (300 miles to the eastward of Mauritius) in 
1810 to attack the island; M. Fillifay stated so to the Frejpeh Governor, 
and was, it is said, imprisoned for raisitig false alarms: at another time 
he ducerned what he said was two vessels joined together, or if there were 
such a thing, a four-masted ship t in a few days an American four-masted 
schooner came into Port Louis ; he saw th^p —— Indiaman dismasted when 
nearly 400 miles from the island, and afterwards announced her to be 
erecting jury-masts and steering for ^he island, which proved to be the 
case. Numerous similar instances might be related of this unaccountable 
circumstance, which the old man says he can teach, and which, when 1 
was last at the island, a lady was said to be learning. He proceeded to 
Bourbon, aiid I think to £urr>pe, but in neither was able to exercise his 
faculty. I went on shore frequently with my brother officers at noon, 
when M. Fillifay, in his ancient dress, (somewhat like our Greenwich pen¬ 
sioners) rode on his stout mule down to the wharf to inform the port 
officer what vessels were in (.his) sight. When asked, his answer would 
probably be a ship N. E. 200 mil,c3—nearly becalmed—a schooner W. 
win make the land to-morrow—two brigs standing to the southward, &u. 
due .his * report,* which is invariably accurate, is written down at the 
captain of the ports’ office, M. Fillifay being a pensio^naire on the Treasury. 
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Powder Mills the mean heat Uiroughout tlie year is-^BHii>ri8e 
70y afternoon 86, and sun-set 72. 

The mountains and eminences make up for the diiTerence 
of latitude; and although within the tropics, the climate is 
that of a temperate region. 

The S.E. winds prevail for nine or ten months of the year. 

The range of weather round the coast is thus shewn; the 
average being deduced from the different military stations. 

Average range of weather round the Coast—Mauritius. 


Weather. 

_ ■ _ 

Warm and rainy, storms, sometimes thandcr. 

Violent irales, occasiniiat bnrricaiies and tltunder. 

W. S.E. rain less frequent, beat moderate. 

Mne season, dclicioas temt^rature. 

Winds westerly, dry, and air agreeably fresh. 

S.E. constant, ruin in drops. 

Ditto strong breezes by day, calm by nieht. 

Rain more or less daily, mountains cloud.capt. 

Ditto ditto, principally harvest weather. 

Temperate, sometimes warm. 

Winds variable, heat increasing, storms. 

Ditto, ditto, sun vertical, beat modeiateU by clouds and ratal. 

Many of the E. 1. Company’s civil and military officers 
seek and fiftd health at Mauritius; and I have myself inva¬ 
riably found the air, especially at Moka, exceedingly elastic, 
and giving a pleasing flow of spirits to the mind. 

The hurricane months ,are January, February and March, 
but these tempests do not occur every year, their return is 
uncertain, and I do not think that of late years they have 
been so numerous or so severe as they were wont to be.* 

Animal and Vegetable Kingdom. —Neither of these de¬ 
partments require detail in the present work; as regards the 
former, the first settlers found scarcely any quadruped but 
rats, who eat the Dutch ‘ out of house and home,’ and, as 

* At Tonneliers battery a large 24>poander was shewn me, which in a 
eoup de vent was blown from the rampart, whirled about in the air like a 
feather, and then dropped several hundred feet from its oiiginal position. 
The inhabitants travelling on the roads cannot stand when the huirlctlioe Is 
blowing ih its strength. 
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Mgards the latter, it may be su£5cient to state £hat 5 ^nder 
the French and English governments the richest and ^’arest 
plants of the East have been naturalized in the island, vhi> 
ther also most of the plants, trees, and vegetables of Europe 
have been conveyed: the Botanical Garden, at Pamplemouse> 
is as remarkable for its varied productions as its great beauty. 
Throughout the island there are many gardens of extent, and 
furnished with every thing that can conduce to utility and 
ornament; those belonging to the Governor’s country-house, 
at Reduit, and to the talented and hospitable Mr. Telfair, 
near Moka, may be cited as instances of great taste and skill. 

Population, Tkrritoriai. Division, Stock, and Pro¬ 
duce. —The first settlers at Mauritius and Bourbon were 
European pirates, who obtained wiv^s from Madagascar.* 

After its colonization by the French, a great number of 
adventurers flocked to the island from Europe, and other 
places, and slaves were introduced from Madagascar and 
Mozambique, but at what precise period we have no records: 
the comparative increase of the three classes of inhabitants 
from 17G7 to 1833 is thus shewn:—f, 

* Their strength at this time, 1657, in the Eastern seas may be estimated 
from the fullomng occurrence, which took place at Bourbon, on which 
isle the French East India Company had also an establishment. The Por¬ 
tuguese Viceroy of Goa came one day to anchor in the roads of St. Denis, 
and proceeded on shore to dine with the Governor, he had scarcely lauded 
before a pirate ship of 50 guns came into fhc roads and captured his vessel j 
the pirate commander then went ashore, demanded to dine tvith the Go¬ 
vernor and Viceroy, and seated himself at table between these gentlemen, 
declaring the latter to be his prisoner. Wine and rich cheer put the sea¬ 
men in good humour; M. Desforges, the Governor, asked the pirate what 
he rated the Viceroy's ransom at? ‘A thousand piastres,’ was Uie reply; 

* that,’ said M. Desforges, * is too little for a brave fellow like you to re¬ 
ceive from a great Lord—ask enough, or ask nothing:’ ’ Well, well, I ask 
noting,’ said the Corsair, ‘ let him as your guest go free;’ which the 
Vkeroy instantly did, and the Court of Portugal recompensed the Firench 
Governor. 

f It would seem that the island was more populous during the period 
prior to the French revolution, than subsequent to that event, as tt‘is on 
record that, in 1792, 20,000 persons perished of small pox in Mauritiu^ . 
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Years. 

Whites. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

1767 

3163 

587 

15027 

! 

18777 

1777 

3434 

1173 

25154 

29761 

1787 

4372 

2235 

33832 

40439 

1797 

6237 

3703 

49080 

59020 

1807 

()489 

5919 

()53()7 

77768 

1817 

7375 

10979 

79493 

97847 

1827 I 

8111 

15444. 

<19076* 

92631. 

J832 ! 

I 


26560 a 

63056 

89616 


a No distinction of colour. 


The latest complete census of the wliole island, distin¬ 
guishing the inhabitants siccording to the quartiers, or can¬ 
tons, is for 1827 as follows: — 



1 

White. . 1 

i_ 

Free. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

! 

Men 

and 

Boys. 

Women 

and 

Girls. 

Men 

and 

Boys. 

1 

Women j 
and 
Girls. 

1 Men 

1 and 

1 Boys. 

Women j 
and 
; Girls. 

Men 

and 

1 Boys. 

Women 

and 

Girls. 

Port Louis 

1929 

1458 1 

3347 

4161 

9121 i 

6296 

14697 

11918 

Psraplemouses 

509 

500 

Mm 

71.1 

6348 j 

3746 

' 7465 

4961 

RlvUre du Rempart 

304 

245 

705 

7S2 1 

5121 , 

9f»35 

6130 

4032 

Placq . 

534 1 

487 

717 

7S9 

9868 i 

3929 ! 

! 71 19 

4775 

Grand Port . 

476 

392 

c 67* 

716 

42.37 

2936 1 

i 9387 

3644 

Sayanne . . 

123 

92 

209 

207 

2.161 1 

1660 { 

1 2693 

1999 

Rlvi^e Noire 

1/4 

150 

272 

293 1 

3399 i 

2003 j 

; 3841 

2449 

Plaines WUhems 


185 


474 

40H3 1 

! 2994 

1 4678 

3293 

Moka 

171 

154 

21^ 

259 

1787 i 

1 1057 1 

i 2174 

1470 

Total 

4448 

I 3669 

1 710.1 1 

8339 142621 ! 

26499 194174 

38497 

For 1892 . 

1 124B9 males. 1 

1 14071 females. 

38124 ' 

24932 ’ 

S0513 1 

39093 


This stateoient does not comprise trooira, convicts, nor apprentices} the Ihtter to the 
amount of 1,486 men and boys, and SS9 women and ^irls. 


It will be seen from the foregoing what a large portion of 

In 1799 the population was stated, by Baron Grant, at—slaves, 6S,00b, 
whites and inulattoes, 10,0(K)—total, 65,000; and the armed force, ttational 
{(iiard, blacks and mulattoes, 2,000, blacks and mulattoes, to serve as 
chasspurs, and the artillery, 3,000—totaf, 5,000. 

* The number of slaves in the island, in 1830, is stated by the returns 
to Parliament, to be—^males, 41,454—females, 26,293—total, 67,743. 
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the inhabitfmts of the island is concentrated at Port Louis,* 
but the quantity of live stock, the extent of 'cultivation, and 
the.division of sugar culture, in the different quarters, will 
he seen, from the following returns, which I regret not having 
for a later year than 1827 (the census beiiig taken decennially), 
since which the culture of sugar has been so materially ex¬ 
tended. [5'ce Commerce^ 


Live Stock of the Mauritius.—See Appendix for progressive increase 

since 17<»7- 



1 

floraes 

and 

Marea. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Bulls 

and 

Cows. 

Goats 

and 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Port Ix>uis . . . . , 

322 1 

27 

85 

1311 1 

■ J29 

1679 

Pamplemouscis. 

7« 

247 

225 

S7Sfl 

236 

1761 

Rivh'rc da ReniiMirt 

5:i 

435 

)I3 

2227 

23!r 

1508 

Fla«i. 

63 

66 

241 

3514 

237 

1765 

Grand Port > , > 

H7 

130 

187 

2321 

225 

1540 

Savanne . 

3H 

44 

65 

1001 

!»6 

77« 

Rivlvre Noir«. 

37 

7 

121) 

40.36 

308 

1393 

Plaines Wilhem. 

44 

8R 

107 

2013 

167 

1083 

Moka. 

. 50 

11 

58 

1728 

107 

411 

I'otal. 

763 

1055 

1285 

21913 

1707 

iigi6 

Total for I83S 

748 

26IS 1 

21309 

1938 



State of Culture. 



Acres of 
Wood. 

iri 

S| 

<G ‘a 

< 

-Acres of Grain 

Vi S? 
0.2 

(A 3 
flj C6 

0 ** 

< 


Hw fS 

00 

si 

so 

< 

0 

0 bD 

M ^ 
Of a 
u ^ 

< 

Acres of 
Cloves. 

Acres of 
Coffee. 

Varieties. 

1 

Port Louis 

50 

3500 








so 

3580 

Pamplcmouses 

10950$ 

18247$ 

2314$ 

41944 

4580 



2874 

26 

23854 

42941$ 

RivioreduKempart 

6564$ 

50844 

1832$ 

3333 

•U54 

25 


85 

74 

1785$ 

257613 

PlBcq . *. 

147304 

16333$ 

2140 

.3228$ 

6894 $ 



341 

105 

12804 

450524 

Grand Port 

20656$ 

133794 

3712 

1754 

. 288:^ 

5 

82 

83 

299 

2008$ 

44856$ 

Savanne 

20408 

88374 

1620 

12211 

3156 



335 

479 

1903 

379664 

RItW’c Noire . 

126924 

22262 

15634 

1637$ 

870 

7.36 


67 

52 

874 

407484 

Plaines Wilhem 

15424 

7619 

1179 

1127 

4120 



no 

187 

2759$ 

.348.55$ 

Medea 

19687 

10128 

518$ 

I 8 O 4 

398 





1031$ 

31946$ 

Total . 

121148$ 

107421 

11879$ 

16676$'30261$ 

786 

82 

12584 

11584'i4057$ 

307709 $ 

Total for 1831 

103246 

89780 

6191 

10917 

52253 


nil. 

519 

477 

76727 


* Classification of inhabitants in Port Louis. Agents, 10; architects, 
3 i armourers, 3$ surveyors, 5; actors and actresses, 30; inn-keepers and 
confectioners, 7, advocates, 8; proctors, 12; batelage, 2; butcher, 4; 
bakers, 10; sadler, 1; embroiderers, 2; caulkers, 2; .wood-sellers, 8; 
hattersi 3; sausage-makers, 3; carpeutera, 15; wheelwrights, 5; braaier, 
1; coachmakers, 2; barbers, 3. 
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CHARACTEK OF THE MAVRITIAMS. 


State of the Su^r Manufheturies for 1827' and 1832. 



Supurles 
bjr Water. 

Sugaries 
by Horses. 

Sugaries 
by Steam. 

Total. 

Distme- 

lies. 

Alembicqnes 

employed. 

Pamplemoiues 

1827 

1S32 

1B37 

1832 

1827 

1832 

1837 

1832 

1827 

1833 

1837 

1833 

11 

12 

10 

5 

8 

14 

39 

81 

1 

2 

14 

18 

Blvi£re da Bempart . 

15 

9 

31 

3 

6 

23 

42 

35 

9 

IS 

IS 

IS 

Flocq . . . . 

Onuid Fort 

25 

20 

14 

1 

3 

17 

42 

38 



18 

37 

IS 

8 

S 


1 

5 

15 

13 

i 

8 

14 

10 

Savanne . . . 

13 

16 




1 

13 

16 

4 

8 

IS 

17 

Bivi^ Ncdr . . . 

6 

6 

1 



1 

7 

7 


1 

a 

s 

naines WUtaem 

14 

14 

9 

2 

4 

8 

30 

24 

1 

». 

30 

19 

Molw . . . . 

3 

3 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

8 

Total 

99 

87 

50 

11 

22 

69 

.7. 

167 

18 

22 

lOS 

113 


The majority of the white and a large proportion of the 
free coloured inhabitants of Mauritius are French, or of 
French descent, and distinguished for a high spirit, no ordi¬ 
nary talent, and much energy and industry in commercial and 
agricultural pursuits. The ladies, before attaining a middle 
age, are in general possessed of considerable beauty, their 
hair of a silky black, and their figures slight, but well propor¬ 
tioned ; in manners evincing great amenity, and, where edu¬ 
cation has not been neglected, a keen and polished wit, com¬ 
bined with a good judgment and excellent musical taste.* 
The creoles are an active, honest, and lively race, as in all 
bur colonies; fond of dress, which passion does not, however, 
make them indolent, on the contrary, it is a stimulus to 
industry, in order that they may gratify their favourite pro¬ 
pensity, and few who have it in their power to indulge, will 
be found committing crime, or acting dishonestly; as self¬ 
pride is generally the parent ef a desire for personal adorn¬ 
ment. There are a variety of Eastern nations in the colony, 
viz. Chinese, Arabs, Cingalese,! Hindoos, &c. The Eng¬ 
lish are few in number, and principally merchants or govern¬ 
ment employes. 

* Music is mttcU cultivated at Mauritius by botb sexes : a straufer tm 
entering the orchestra of the theatre, when filled by amateurs, might fancy 
himself in Paris, 

-f- The Kandyan chiefis, who were supposed dangerous to the tranquillity 
of the island, were sent to Mauritius, and Hindoo convicts are transported 
thither for^ife, and worked as felons on the roads of the colony. 
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The slaves are of two races; the one from Mozambique 
and the E. coast of Africa, and the other from Madagascar, 
where the Lowlanders of the W. coast were wont to be sold 
into bondage : in personal appearance they are both of great 
strength, frequently of a bold, sometimes ferocious, and often 
vindictive appearance ; but when well treated they are faith¬ 
ful and hard working. They are passionately attached to 
their native land, to regain which they will brave the greatest 
dangers, and court even death itself—^ih the hope that, when 
life has departed the spirit returns to its natal shore.* 

Of the sang-froid with which the slave meets death when 
inspired with the hope of returning to his country, an in¬ 
stance occurred when I was last at Mauritius. For the pur¬ 
pose of being executed,f a Mallagash slave committed arson, 

* Many instances have occurred of the slaves in Mauritius seizing on a 
canoe, or boat, at night-time, and with a calabash of vvater and a few mg - 
nioc, or Cassada roots, pushing out to sea and endeavouring to reach across 
to Madagascar or Africa, through the pathless and stonny ocean; of course 
they generally perish, but some succeed. We picked up a frail canoe, 
made out of a single tree, in H.M.S. Barracouta, near the equator, and 
within about 100 miles of the coast of Africa; it contained five runaway 
slaves, one dying in the bottom of the canoe, and the other four nearly 
exhausted. Tlkcy had fled from a harsh French master at the Seychelles, 
committed themselves to the deep without compass or guide, with a small 
quantity of water and rice, and trusting to their fishing lines for support. 
Steering by the stars they had nearly reached the coast from which they 
had been kidnapped, when nature sank exhausted, and we were just in 
time to save four of their lives : so Ipng as the wanderers in search of 
home were able to do so, the days were numbered by notches on the side 
of the canoe, and 21 were thus marked when met with by our vessel. 

f This may appear singular, *but a curious illustration took place with a 
friend at Mauritius, one of whose slaves was afflicted with Nostalgia, and 
broke the mirrors and destroyed the furniture, in the hope that his master, 
on returning home, would run him through with his sword. Our soldiers and 
sailors, on foreign service, are subject to Nostalgia; I have known them to 
mutilate and seriously endanger their lives with a view to get invalided, par¬ 
ticularly Irishmen and Highlandersindeed I have heard many Irish soldiera 
saythey cared not if they were to be hung the moment they put foot on Erin's 
green isle, so as their bones were laid in their own country; this feeling is 
so strong in Madagascar that, when Uadama, the king, marched an army 
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and was sentenced to be beheaded. I weh't with my brother 
officers to visit him in prison; he appeared rejoiced at the 
near approach of the termination of his earthly career, and 
walked after his coffin, a mile, to the place of punishment;, 
there a platform was' erected with a slope to ascend,—upon 
the platform was placed a broad plank on an inclined plane, 
about the length of the intended sufferer;—and on either 
side stood two executioners in masks, dressed in a blood red 
clothing, with huge axes in their hands. The Malagash stood 
on the verdant earth, cast his eyes around, nodded joyfully 
to his comrades among the assembled multitude, pointed 
to that part of the heavens where his country was situate, 
then, with an enthusiastic- expression knelt for a moment on 
the grassy sod, stretched out his hands in inentsd prayer 
to the bright noonday sun, hastily arose, ran with alacrity 
up .the platform, and stretched his body on the inclined plank : 
the one executioner quickly buckled two broad straps over 
the prostrate being, the other raised his arm, and within less 
than a quarter of a minute from the time that this brave man 
knelt on the beautiful earth in prayer to the glorious s3nnbol 
of the Almighty, his bleeding, and still animate head rolled 
from the scaffold, and his free spirit ascended where slavery 
has no controul over our race; who that possesses a Christian 
soul but must rejoice that a System, productive of such re¬ 
sults has ceased for ever in the British empire ? 

Government. —Since the British acquisition of Mauritius 
there has been no Colonial A<ssembly in the island; this the 
majority of the colonists strongly complain of, as it was stipu¬ 
lated by the capitulation that the inhabitants were to preserve 
their laws and institutions. The ‘affairs of the island are now 
managed by a Governor as in the Cape of Good Hope, aided 

of 50,000 men into the Lowlands, every fire soldiers bound themselves by 
a vow that, the survivors should carry bavk the bones of whoever'died, or 
were slain in battle: Radama’s army perished, for the greater part of 
sickness, in the swampy plains, and 10,000, wearied, discomfit^, - but 
faithful soldiers, returned to their disconsolate homes laden with 'the- 
ileshless bones of their late comrades. 
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by a Legislative CounciL I trust the day is not far distant 
when a Colonial Assembly, chosen by the property and intel> 
ligence of the inhabitants, will give a renewed and permanent 
stimulus to the prosperity of the settlement. 

Laws and Courts. —Before it was occupied by Great Britain 
Mauritius was governed by four out of the five codes of law 
which had been promulgated by Napoleon ; aijd executed by 
courts established in the island before the time of the French 
Republic. The formation of the several Courts and th«r 
powers have been modified from time to time by the authority 
of the Governor, and finally settled by the Maiiritius Charter 
of Justice, dated St. James’s 13th April, 1831, which esta¬ 
blishes a Supreme Court of Civil and Criminal Justice, pre¬ 
sided over by three Judges. There is also a petit Court for 
the adjudication of civil causes of small amount, and for the 
trial of off’ences of a low degree:—from this Court there, is 
no appeal. The Governor has authority to establish minor 
courts in any of the dependencies of Mauritius and to extend 
or limit its powers. , . 

The French law of divorce has been adopted in Mauritius 
mortgages are required' to be. registered every ten years 
by article 2154 of the code Napoleon. 

A Council of the Commune was established by Governor 
Farquhar in 1817, composed of fifteen notable inhabitants 
of Port Louis, and three proprietary inhabitants from each 
quarter of the island; the qualifications were—30 years of 
age unless born in the colony (ifcso over 27)—to have resided 
ten years in the colony;—an annual income of 3000 piastres 
in Port Louis, or 5000 in the country; to be nominated by* 
the Governor from lists containing three times the number 
of persons so to be nominated, and to continue in office five, 
years. The Council to elect a president, vice, and secretary, 

, * Divorces are frequent ^Itbough the marriage rites are performed with 
great ceremony, during which bets are often made as to how long the 
niqttia) tie mill 'remain unbroken; I was at one table in the island where 
two divorced vrives were guests of the third consort of their former spottse, 
and there was much harmony and glee at the ent'ertainment. 
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to discuss, with the aid of six other members, questions' of 
commerce, roads, education and internal affairs, as transmitted 
by the Governor. This Council was suppressed by order of 
Lord Bathurst, in January, 18^1, and there is not now, I bc^ 
lieve, any municipal body to regulate the affairs of the active 
and wealthy inhabitants of Port Louis. 

Military Defence. —Port Louis is well defended on the 
sea side by the batteries on Tonneliers island and on Fort 
Blanc, but it is accessible at the land side, and was found to 
be indefensible when our troops approached it in 1810. There 
are several strong posts throughout the island, garrisoned by 
detachments from two regiments of infantry and a strong sec¬ 
tion of artillery and engineers. There has been no national 
guard in the island since our occupation of it, but on the late 
ill-advised procedures respecting Mr. Jeremie, it was found 
that most of the respectable inhabitants were armed. At pre¬ 
sent there is distrust on the side of the British and French, 
1 wish that measures were adopted on either part to remove 
the sense of injustice or allay fears which are the sure result 
of oppression. 

Finances. —large sum has been raiked in this colony 
as revenue since our occupation, and a still larger sum ex¬ 
pended ; the Revenue for 14 years* being £^,165,474, and 
the Expenditure £3,191,680. 

The items of the disbursement is thus shewn for the year 
1828: 


* Net Revenue and Expenditure of Mauritius for 14 years. 


Years. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Years. 

Revenue. 

.. . ■"■■■■■ ' 

Expenditure. 

1812 

191355 

264489 

1819 

134928 , 

156406 

1813 

204221 

394839 

1820 


13543;i 

1814 

161717 

310647 

1821 


• 188628 

1815 

177165 

286337 

1822 


186631 

1816 


232434 

1823 

148131 

201399 

1817 

214501 

304580 

1824 

167272 

208614 

1818 


143240 

1825 

141167 

178003 

Total. 

1231899 

1936566 


933575 

1265114 
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Net Colonial Revenue, 176,004/; Colonial Expenditure, 
106,509/; of which the Civil charges were lil4,d]6/; the Mi¬ 
litary do. 2^,0391 ; Extraordinary disbursements, 7540/; total 
£508,405. The charges defrayed by England were—^Pay of 
troops, &C. 59,6561; Ordinance, 17,195/; Sundries, 1000/. 
By England, 77,857/; by Colony, 166,509/; total, 244,366/. 

A systematic economy is now in progress, and aided Iby 
the large revenue of the colony, the island is totally indepen¬ 
dent of any Parliamentary aid from Great Britain, the pay of 
the troops being the only item furnished by the mother 
country; even this the colonists have offered to diminish if 
allowed a Legislative Assembly.* Of the Revenue, which in 
the gross receipts average 132,000/. per annum, a large sum 
is raised from Custom duties at Port Louis as thus shewn for 
the last three years. 

Duties received at Port Louis. 

1832 1833 • 1834 

Duties . . . £84,085 £62,754 53,228 

Salaries . . . 5472 5292 3924 

Incidents . . . 19,890f 466 * 559 

The importation taxes are; 6 per cfent. on the estimated 
value of the goods in English ships ; on foreign vessels 15 to 
30 per cent; 40 per cent, on tobacco, and 2s. per gallon op 
spirits. Wheat, rice, cattle and bullion are free on English 
ships. The exportation taxes are on English ships—sugar. 
Is. 2\d. per lOOlbs. on a foreign do. 2s. 2d. per do; cotton, 
7s. on former, 7s. lOd. on latter«per do; coffee, 4s. and 6s. 5d. 
do. do; other articles in proportion. Entrepot taxes 1 per 
cent. English, l^r.per cent, on foreign. 

* M. d’Epinay, one of the most talented of the Mauritians, informed me 
that he was instructed by his brother colonists-(whose deputed agent he 
was to England) to offer to Lord Goderich to furnish supplies and‘pay for 
one regiment of infantry and one ship of war annuallv, if a Legislative As¬ 
sembly were granted to the island. The colony already incurs a charge for 
garrisons of 10,000 annually. 

t PurahaSe of Custom-house ground and building, 18,039/.$ and altera¬ 
tions and repairs, 977/.;—thus accounting for the large sum in 1832. 



192 HEAVY TAXATrON; DIRECT AND INDIRECT. 

' Direct Taxes are Cs. uik)n each slave above 7 years of age, add 
under 60, if in Port Louis, and 2 a. 6c?. in the country: .this is 
independent of vaccine, marronage, corvee, and. other slave 
taxes. Upon all goods {les immeuhles) in Port Louis there is 
an annual tax of 1 a. 3d. per cent, on the estimated value. 
Every thing sold in the bazaar, whether it be fish* flesh, fowl, 
vegetables, or huckstcries, is taxed, as are also the shop¬ 
keepers, who sell them, according to the stall. 

Indirect. Two per cent, registering acts of sale; one do. for 
transcribing do. and proportional taxes on every business act. 
Stamped paper from Sd. to 2a. Sc?, and upwards. Licenses, 
for instance, on an inn a,hd coffee house in Port Louis,r 10?. 
per month, and iH the country 7?. do. On a pedlar 1/. per 
do. On carriages, gigs and carts, from 1/. 12a. to 2?. per 
annum. Boats, canteens, distilleries, printing offices, &c. are 
farmed out* by auction. On grants of land, 1/. to 6/. in pro¬ 
portion. The right to fish in the sea with a seine is 1/. a year, 
and with a line 12a ; nay even according to the size of the 
seine the tax is raised. ‘ 

• The Police taxes are numerous and heavy, for instance a 
certificate of costs 4a. and of enregistrement 12a. and.for 
every hundred words of the certificate above the first, 1a. 7<?. 
per 1(X). A visit on board an English ship* 6a. a foreign 12a. 

The Anchorage and Pilotage dues are heavy, and also the 
cost of boats for loading or discharging ships, which must 
be employed.^ There are also numerous taxes on landing 
every article of merchandise or private property, which though 
ttifling individually, are vexatious and oppressive in the ag¬ 
gregate.- • • . . . < 

Monetary System. —^Thc former t^rms of piastres, cents. 
&c. are now being converted into English money; various 

* The Police of Mauritiiis would rival in espionage the most favourite 
corps of Fouch£ ; they are everywhere — ^know every thing — and charge |or 
ail they do. 

f A merchant vessel is not allowed to use her own boats to load or un¬ 
load ctu^o, or even to water at Mauritius 1 
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xsRiag.are euneent and often abundant in the island; tfaeis yalo^ 
in S0pt(gmber» 1834, was as follows: 



Pr. 

Gts. 

Dec. 

£ 

t . 

d. 

Rupee Sicca . . • . 



52 

1 


2 

1 

Rupee Madras or Bombay 
Halfcrdwn 



47 

62 

11 

6 

• 

1 

2 

11 

6 

Spanish or American Dollar 


1 

8 

4 


. 4 

4 

Do. Sicily 


1 

2 

1 


4 

1 

1 Franc piece 



20 

10 



10 

2 Francs do. . . . 



41 

8 


1 

8 

Shilling 



25 



1 


Sovereqni 


5 

33 

4 

1 

13 

4 

Gold mohur of Bengal . 


8 

18 

9 

1 

8 

9 

Gold mohnr of Bombay . 


7 



1 




I cannot ascertRin the amount of circulating medium in the 
colony nor the proportion of paper money in use. 

A chutered bank was established at Port Louis in June, 
1831, with a capital of 500,p00 piastres, in 1000 shares of 500 
each. 

Of the capital 300,000 prs. have been paid up, and it is 
now in such a flourishing state as to be dividing a profit at the 
rate of nine per cent, per annum.* As an encouragement for 
the establishment of banks in our other colonies, 1 give the 
following official account of the transactions of the Mauritius 
bank on the 6th August, 1834—just as it has been issued in 
the colony. 

Dans ses diverses operations, la Banque a conserve des garanties spd* 
cialca, qoi peuvent dtre classees comme suit: 

A du’pone-feuille : * 

j£n billets' deposes, lettre de crddit, inscriptions sur 
inunenbles et nantissements d.e valours mobilibys 
.A Pappui des traites remises b Londres i 

D'aprbs connaissements et factures de marchandises 

'' expedites.* . 

A I'epptti do comptes couranta: 

En de^ts de bUletset pbli^tions de tiers^repondaiits 

Total des garanties 


109,646 p. 

123,283 54 c. 

95,926 ' 86 
328,755 p. 39 c. 


* Tbe Firm of Messrs. Reid, Irving ic Co. are the London Agents for 
dUh establiahmeat. 
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La situatioa de le Banque, arr&tAe pour le aemeBtre au 17 
prdsente ce qui suit: 

Le porte-feuine, de.214^4^ p. 09 c. 

Les fonds disponibles ii Londres . 41,666 p. 36 c. * 

Moins, unesomme it M M. Thomson, 

Passmore & Thompson, h r^gler 


plus tard en compte arec eux 3,016 70 



38,649 

66 

Les balances de 14 coinptes courants dues A I’dtablis- 



sement 

34.734 

45 

61 billets arridrds . . . ... 

18,397 

70 

Montant des afiaires courantes . . 

306,026 p 

.90 c. 


L'effectif en cmsse . . . 495,943 p. 66 c. 

Moins, 3 Bommes reques en d4pdt, 
h rendre h voiontd 3887 p- 27 c. 

Et qiielques dividen- 
des des seraestres 
prdcddens A payer. 609 

- 4496 27 


Le mobilier, 
&a 

se composant de bureaux, coffres-forts, 

• a a • • 

491,447 

1009 

39 

04 

Divers fiuis 
arridrds 

de poursuite, A rdclamer sur les billets 

845 

83 


Total de I’actlf 

799.329 

16 


L’actif dtabli ci-dessus, rdsulte : 

Des trois cinquibmcs versds su coStmencement par Ics 

Actionnaires. 300,000 

Du papier mis en circulation pour une valenr de . 486,225 
Des bdndfices non rdpartis au seinestae 
prdcddent .... 5144 p. 68 c. 

De ceux acquis pendant le prdsent 
semestre . ' . . . 7959 48 

- 13,104 16 

799,329 p. 16 c. 

Void le ddtail de ces demiers bdnddces; 

L’escompte k 9 pour cent sur les billets acceptds et 
Pintdr^ sur ceux rdglds en retard . . . . 9SiOS pi 67 c. 

L’iutdrdt sur qaatre comptcs courants rdglds . . 288 
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nir Pacbst de 3 traites parliealibrea M sor la 
▼ente.dc 69 traites de la Banque .... 
Lea tranaferts de 39 actiona ..... 
Le dividende acquia b la dmtibre repartition aur 5 ac¬ 
tiona qui appartenaient b la Banque 


12,769 p. 75 c. 


4810 26 

Rcste net . . . 7969 p. 48 c. 

Le montant total des b^ndiices portds ci-dessus Si 13,104 p. 16 c. reprd- 
sente done maintcuant un peu plus de 4J pour cent sur le capital de 
300,000 p. versd par lea Actionnaires. 

' P. DEPINAY, 

President de la Cour des Directeurs. 

Religion, Education, and the Press. — Under these 
heads I have no statistical details to offer; under some des¬ 
potic governments much attention is frequently paid to sta¬ 
tistics, hut in those colonies, where an absolute government 
prevails, nothing of the kind has heretofore been considered 
desirable ;* let me hope that at no distant day the deficiency 
will cease to exist. Of the French inhabitants the majority 
are of the Romish faith, and scrupulously observant of the 

* For a eoBtniBt, see my third volume on the Canadas, or several of the 
West IbAb islands in my second volume. 


[1 faut en dbdiure Ics frais suivants : 

Six mois de loyers de I’dtablissement, 

130 piastres par mois . . 780 p. 

Six mois d’appointements des em- 
ployds ensemble 505 piastres par 

mois. 3030 

Divers frais gdndraux, tels qne ports 
de lettres, avis de gazettes, frais de 
bureaux, &c .... 200 54 c. 

Divers frais h Londres ; commissions 
h MM. Reid, Irving 3c Co. achats 
de registres, papier, plumes, &a . 549 72 

Contribution h la Caisse des secours, 
pour les indigents, aprbs I’ouragan 
de Janvier dernier . . . 250 


2159 IS 
79 
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SELiaiON, EDUCATION) AND THE PRESS, 

rites enjoined by their religion, which, as its forms are mbre 
imposing* than the Lutheran, or Established Church, has 
had the efiect of causing many slaves, or freemen who liad 
once been such, to follow it. There is a Roman Catholic 
prelate, styled Bishop of Ruspa, and a considerable number 
of priests appointed by, 1 belieye, the Pope. The congre¬ 
gation of the English church is small, and the Scotch have a 
place of worship, as have also some Missionaries. 

In the statistical tables printed by the Board of Trade, |he 
number of churches and chapels are stated at eight, capable 
of containing 3,350 and usually attended by 880, the expense 
being 3,348/.;—whether this includes Christians of all deno¬ 
minations or not it is difficult to say. 

Education is general among the white and free coloured 
population; the authority above quoted gives the number of 
schools at 16, male scholars 1,4.56, female 966, total 2,42^, 
and expense of schools 1,658/.; these of course are public 
seminaries. There are several good private academies in the 
colony, but parents prefer sending their children, of both 
sexes, to be educated in Europe. The College Royal, at Port 
Louis, is an excellent establishment, well provided with Pro¬ 
fessors, &c. 

'I'he Press, under an absolute government, can present few 
details of interest. The first newspaper was established in 
the colony in 1773; it has still, I believe, but one newspaper, 
and its appearance is as i/ a printing press were the introduc¬ 
tion of yesterday. Other colonics issue a directory or almanac 
annually, but the latest Mauritius almanacy'at the Colonial 
Office in Downing Street, is for 1828. Before closing this 
chapter, which, with the darkness that surrounded me, has 
been a cheerless task, I proceed to notice the— . 

* I witnessed at Port Louis the celebrated Fete de Dieu, in the course 
of which the most beautiful young girls in the island, clad in white robes, 
walked bare-headed in procession, strewing flowers before tl^ ‘Host.’ 
The streets and cathedral were lined by soldiers, anef the batteries fired 
salutes. I think it would be proper to issue a general order ft^iddlng, 
in futore, martial array of British soldiers at any religious eel^ntfon, no 
matter what creed or communion it might be in honour of. 
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Foreign Dependencies. —The island of Rodrigue^ the 
Seychelles Islands^ Diego Garcia, 8cc. belong to Mauritius^ 
and an agent from the colony is placed on the vast and im> 
portant island of Madagascar. Rodrigue is situate about 
300 miles to the eastward of Mauritius, in 19.13. S. lat., 
about 26 miles long by 12 broad. I passed close to it in 
18^, but did not land on account of the heavy surf which 
breaks along the shore. It is mountainous, or more properly 
speaking a succession of hills, covered with verdure, the vallies 
are full of rocks and stones, which cover the surface to a great, 
extent, leaving, however, a large portion of fertile soil, which is 
cultivated by a few French colonists from Mauritius, with which 
a constant intercourse is kept up in transporting turtle from 
the former to the latter. There is abundance of fish around 
Rodrigue, but it is singular that those caught outside the 
reefs in deep water are ]>oisonous, and several sailors have 
died from eating of them.* One sort caught near the island 
resembles a whiting, and from its destructive qualities is 
named by the French, mart an chien.’f On the N. side of the 
island there is a bay affording excellent anchorage, a secure 
shelter for ships of all dimensions,^ and abundance of wood 
and water. The air is delightful, the water clear, the vege¬ 
tation luxuriant. In time of peace it is useful as a haven for 

• The circumstance of poisonous fish has never been properly accounted 
for: we know of np birds or animals that* are poisonous, even the most 
venomous snake, when decapitated, is good eating. Some think that the 
dah being poisonous is owing to copper t>unks, on which they fee^, but it 
is remarkable that ttfc fish caught on the same bank are at oneJUme poi¬ 
sonous and at another edible. 8omc sorts of fish are, however, poisonous 
at all times, and I liave seen a dog die in a few minutes after eating one. 
Mariners ought to reject fish without scales, unless they know them to be 
good, and a silver spoon if boiled with the fish will turn black should it be 
noxious. 

f The early French settlers narrate that they found cels of an exquisite 
flavour oiTthc island, so large that one of them was a load for two men to 
carry. 

$ Tbe s^tadron which was collected from India and the Cape, for the 
conquest of Mauritius, in 1810, rendezvoused here. 
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i^pHweefc^ miners,* and in a war tune as a crtpMvg 
station. 

T«s SsYCHEXiEES OR Mahe IsihAHDs, dtuate to the north* 
Ward of Mi^agascar, between the parallels of 4. and 5. S. 
lat.^ were partially explored by M. Lazarus Picaidt, in VJ4S, 
by order of Mahe de la Bourdonnais, the Governor of the 
Isle of France, but in all probability they were previously 
'known to the Portuguese, as were the Amirantes, a low- and 
comparatively insignificant group, 80 miles distant; if, how¬ 
ever, the Portuguese saw them, it seems strange that they 
were not explored, as we would then have had an earlier 
account of the coco de mer peculiar to those islands. 

The Seychelles capitulated to the Knglish in 1794, after 
which their flag was considered neutral between the Fnglbh 
and French, when belligerents: on the capture of Mauritius 
the islands were taken possession of as a dependency of that 
colony, and have since continued under the superintendence 
of an agent deputed from Mauritius, who is aided by 25 
soldiers from one of the regiments in garrison at the latter 
place. 

The following are the names of the principal islands, with 
the number of acres contained in each,— 


Names. 

Acres. 

Names. 

Acres. 

Names. 

Acres. 

Mahe 

30000 

St. Anne . 

'500 

a 

Felicity . 

800 

Prasiin 

8000 

Cerf . . 

400 

Ng^th Island 

500 

Silhouette 

5700 

Frigate.. . 

300 

Denis . . 

200 

La Digue . 

SOOO 

Mariane . 

250 

Vache . 

200 

Curieuse 

' 1000 

Conception 

120 

Aride . . 

• 150 


Total acres . . . 50,1£0. 


There are upwards of 15 other islands of a smaBer shsc», all 

* A vessel from Bombay (the Eldon), laden with cotton, took file sea 
in October last (1834), wid the crew, after bmng many days,, in an open 
boat, reached Rodrigue when almost perishing, and thence^*^ idsfilritias. 
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Terttttg on ui extensive bank of sand, and ooral, wMch also 
surrounds them to a great extent. 

Mahi, the seat of government at the Seychelles^ and prin> 
cipai island in the group, is 16 miles long, and from three to 
five broad, with a very steep and rugged granite mountain 
running through the centre. The town of Make is situate 
on the north side, in a small glen, irregularly built, and 
containing some good houses; the principal persons being, 
however, in the environs. It is of course more densely 
peopled than the others; the total population, when 1 visited 
the group in 1825, was, whites, 582—free coloured, 323— 
and slaves, 6,058, total, j6,963. There is, however, a scat¬ 
tered population on many of the dat islands spread about thpse 
tranquil seas ; sometimes on approaching one of these low 
verdant isles, the recent creation of the coral insect, we have 
been surprised by a boat pushing off from the shore, and a 
dark-coloured Frenchman, or Portuguese, coming on board 
the frigate and presenting us with eggs, milk, and fowls, at 
the same time informing us that the island we saw was his, 
and that his family would receive us hospitably if we would 
land. On several of the Seychelles and Amirante group we 
found no inhabitants, but abundance of hugs and goats, as 
also papaws, cocoa nuts, and other edible fruit; indeed cruising 
about this beautihil archipelago is more like romance than 
reality; while the Italian beauty of the skies, the serenity of 
the atmosphere, and the elastic purity of the breeze add a 
peculiar charm to the soft scencny around. The oldest resident 
at the Seychelles never witnessed- there a gale of wind ; but 
the sea breeze is constant, and tempers the heat so as to divest 
a nearly vertical sun of the ill effects of its fervid rays.* The 
thermometer varies from 84<. to 64., its mean being 70. to 72.; 
the healthiness of the station is indicated by the great age 
an4 ^ vge families of the inhabitants; indeed it is no un- 

* I have spent whole days wandering from island to island among the 
SSycheHes group, tmd revelling in their romantic scenery, wiA no other 
prdtedioa ^m a tropical sun than a broad-brinuned straw hat, yet mth- 
me shghtest bad effect, and with but little bitigue. 
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common sight to see four generations sitting down at the; sane 
table, and forming a numerous party. 

Although the bank on which this archipelago is ratuate is 
of coral formation, yet all the Seychelles Islands, except two, 
are of granite, huge blocks of which, generally piled up s^ it 
were in a confused mass, form their peaks, which are covered 
with verdure. Lieutenant (now Captain) R. Owen, R.N., 
and myself, with a party of seamen, ascended North or^Feam 
Island a^r two hours and a half difficult climbing. Towards 
the summit, for many feet, there was nothing but huge blocks 
of granite, piled on each other as a number of paving stones 
would be on an Irish cearn ; .sevesal of these rocks were of 
the magnitude of a small sized house, and so nicely poised 
that one might be moved with the little finger. 

The Seychelles possess many excellent harbours, and being 
never visited by tornadoes, the neighbourhood is frequented 
by Whalers who fill up their vessels rapidly with sperm oil.* 
The inhabitants cultivate cotton (of a superior quality), spices, 
coffee, tobacco, rice, maize, cocoa nuts, &c-, and carry on a lu¬ 
crative trade in the numerous small vessels, which they pos¬ 
sess, in articles suited to the Indian, Mauritius, and Bourbon 
markets. 

The vegetation around is extremely luxuriant^, the most 

remarkable is that termed the coco de mer, so called because 

the nuts were found on the shores of Malabar, and on the 

« 

coasts of the Maidive Islands, many years before the place of 
their growth was ascertained, when each nut sold for 300/. 
or 400/. from its supposed medicinal quality. The nut is con¬ 
fined in its growth to the Seychelles, and even there to two 
islands —Praslin and Curieme. It springs from a species of 
palm, 60 to 80 feet high, with full leaves, at their junction hangs 
the nut, one foot long, eight inches thick, with a light coloured 
tasteless jelly in each of the compartments; the seed vessel is 
about two feet long and three inches diameter, studded urith 
small ye|low flowers issuing from a regular projection, which^- 

* Some ships arc afraid to fish on this bank, the whale bd% so 
when wounded. 
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semble those of the pine apple. The smell arising^ from the 
flower is by most Europeans considered unbearable, its o£feii>- 
stveness increasing the longer the flower be kept;, 

Various spices grow on Mahe, &c. such as the '•einna- 
mon plant, cloves, nutmeg and pepper, which were introduced 
by orders of M. De Poivre, the intelligent Governor of Mau¬ 
ritius, with a view to rival the Dutch in the Moluccas: the cul¬ 
tivation, if persevered in, would probably have rendered the 
Seychelles, at the present day, as valuable as the far-fsoned 
spice islands, but for a singular circumstance.. The plantation 
at the Seychelles was tended with great care as a national under¬ 
taking, but as the French were apprehensive that the islands 
might be attacked by the British squadron, orders were given 
by the Governor of Mauritius, to surround the spice garden 
with bundles of dried faggots, and other combustible matter, 
and the moment a British vessel of war hove in sight, to set 
fire to the whole. A large vessel shortly after hove in sight 
with English colours, the spice trees were immediately burned, 
and the shi]> of war came into Mahe harbour, with the tri¬ 
color flag, it being a French man-of-war that had used a 
ruse, to try whether the islands had a British force on them. 
The feelings of the French, when the valuable plantations 
were being consumed, may be readily imagined.. 

Mahe has a British resident from the .Mauritius, with 
some subordinates, and there is a petty civil and criminal 
court, held fpr trial of causes' and oftences; every thing, 
however, after the French styJe, even the gens d’armes ^eem 
as if newly imported from Paris.* The inhabitants are ex¬ 
tremely hospitable; and I would strongly recommend our 
whalers visiting the Seychelles, instead of leaving the fishing 

• A ladicrous circumstance occurred when I was at Mah6; the sailors 
of our squadron were allowed a day’s revelry on shore, and, of course, some 
of them gut druuk and were lodged by the gens d’arnics in a small watch- 
house, situate on a slope. The jacks took a curious inode of liberating > 
their comrades ; they got a strong hawser, belayed it found the trails of 
the* watch-house, and nearly 200 hands heaved on the hawser, tmtil they 
hove down the watch-house and nearly killed their drunken comrades, who 
had, by this time, made a hole in the "deck” (roof), and got aloft, while 
the gens d’armrs fled for their lives. 
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to the Amerkans and French. The central position of the 
Seychelles for trade, with the Eastern Hemisphere, is thus 
shewn:— Mah6 to Madagascar, 576 miles; Qomoros, 8^; 
Mauntius, 928; Momhas, 980; Delagoa Bay, 1,800; Bom¬ 
bay, 1,680; Arabia, 1,^0; Cape of Good Hope, ^,640. 
Had the settlement which Captain W. F. W. Owen so wisely 
formed at Mombas, on the E. coast of Africa, not have been 
given up (the Americans are no'w establishing themselves on 
this coast), we should have had a perfect chain of posts, if I 
may sp term it, for the extension and protection of our 
conunerce. 

JDiego Garcia is situate farther E. about 4°. from the 
Equator, and is one of those numerous coral islands with 
which these seas abound.* It contains plenty of turtle, and 
has a few residents from the Mauritius. 

Before leaving this subject it may be well to advert to 
Madagascar, where the French have in vain sought to obtain 
a footing for the last ^00 years, but have been repulsed w'ith 
determined bravery by the Malagashes, whose frequent ex¬ 
clamation is trade with ns mutualli/, on advantageous terms, 
and you are welcome to our shores, and shall enjoy our hospi¬ 
tality and our friendship ; hut claim an inch of our ground 
as lords of the soil, or a particle of authority over, ourselves 
or our rights, and we will perish, to a man, before we succumb!” 

The island of Madagascar extends between the parallels of 
12,2. and S5.4<0. S. Lat. (i. e! upwards of 800 miles in length) 
and the meridians of 43.41. and 50.30. E. Long, separated 
from the eastern coast of Africa by the Mozambique channel, 
which is nearly 300 miles broad. Ptolemy was, probably, ac¬ 
quainted with the island: Marco Polo in the 13th century 
describes it by its present name, having received his know¬ 
ledge from the Arabs; the Portuguese who discovered it in 

* The Coco islands in Lat. 12.06. S., Long. 07-04. £. are a circular chain 
of islands and keys, lined by a coral reef, with a sounding from 12 to 20 
fathoms, where a ship may anchor: an extensive harbour on the N. ex¬ 
tremity with but one entrance, three miles wide, straggling rocks and a reef 
project one mUe and a half from W. side of entrance. Now settled on by 
Capt. Ros.i an American. 
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1506, gave it the name of St. Lawrence, and the Frenchi in 
the reign of Henry IV., called it Isle Dauphin. • The vasti^ss 
of Madagascar may be judged of from its length: it has 
been estimated to contain one hundred and fifty million acres 
of land. I have visited many parts of the island, particularly 
the greater part of the S. and W. coasts, and found it generally 
beautiful, clothed with timber, and verdant with rich pastures. 
Along the E. coast a margin of low land extends ^from 10 to 
30 miles from the shore, and along the W. coast from 50 to 
100, the land then rises, forming extensive steppes or tables, 
running N. and S. diversified with hills of greater or less 
elevation, (the highest about 6,000 feet above the sea), luxu¬ 
riant vallies, passes, and ravines, craters of extinct volcanoes,* 
immense forests, savannas, rivers and lakes, the latter affording 
some of the finest scenery in the island, while almost every 
part of the coast, especially tlie western shore, is indented 
with spacious harbours and bays, some of them 50 miles deep, 
with soundings in every part, and sheltered from all winds. 

The population is considered in number to be about five 
million, and appear to be two distinct races; those on the sea 
shore being a dark ct)lour, with bushy black hair, Herculean 
figures, noses rather fiat, and the cranium partaking slightly 
of the negro formation. The inhabitants of the table land 
in the interior are of a copper or light colour, hair long and 
silky, and the head and face of a Roman cast. To this latter 
race belonged Iladmna, the late intelligent King of the greater 
part of the island, and whose efforts for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and the introduction into Madagascar of the 
civilizing arts, earned for him the praise of every good man. 
The superiority of the light over the dark coloured Mala- 
gashes was strikingly evinced, when a certain number of 
youths, of both colours, were placed on board the vessels of 
war on the Cape station, in order to form a set of seamen for 

* I examined several craters on the W. coast, and they appeared to have 
been a long time in their present position; in shape, that of an inverted 
cone, the sides coated with a thick crusting of sulphureous matter. The 
natives in the neighbourhood assured me that there were some * burning 
mountains inland. 
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Rmdftiaa^ as ‘vr& bad already aided him, through the instrir^ 
mentality • of Mr. Hastie, in forming a powerful army. Six 
li^t and six dark cbloured youths were shipped on board the 
Ariadne ,• one of each colour was placed under the care of 
the carpenter, another pair under the armourer, and another 
pair under the sail maker; the light coloured race learned 
their respective trades as aptly, if not more so than £nglish 
youths would have done; the dark coloured were slow but 
persevering, and, as sailors, never exhibited that activity aloft 
which their fairer countrymen did; though the latter were an 
inland people, and the former belonging to the sea shore. 
The superiority of the Caucasian or Arab* race now described, 
will account for the fact that Kadama had nearly subdued, 
before his death, the numerous petty sovereignties into which 
the island is divided, and, although his death has, for the 
present, checked this procedure, there can be little doubt 
that, at no distant day, the whole of Madagascar will form a 
consolidated and powerful empire; the establishment of 
which will be aided by the striking circumstance that the 
language is radically the same throughout the island, pecu¬ 
liarly soft, flexible and copious, and with few varieties of 
dialect.-|- 

A fine field of commerce is opening on the island for British 
enterprize, if conducted with honesty and good faith.j; The 
Malagash are clothed, the men in flowing robes of cotton 
cloth, principally of native manufacture, frequently df plaid 
pattern, and worn like the Roman toga; the women wear a 
short jacket, with long sleeves, and folding robes round the 

* ^he Arabs have, from time iminemorial, traded with Madagascar, and as 
the Malagashes have many customs appertaining to the faith of Islamisiti,* 
(although it is not a little singular that they also perforin several'Jewish 
rites) it might be inferred that the light coloured race were descendanhi 
from the Arabs, but if such were the case they would form the sea coast^’ 
tribes, not as at present, an inland and mountainous people. 

f It is more nasal on the coast than the interior, and appearb td'haVC’ 
more affinity with the Malay than,with thdt of any o.^er onental nafiioii.' 
Oratoiy is much cultivated, and in their kabars or public assembEes, tlib 
speeches sometimes exhibit an imi>ressive and impassioned eloquence. 

X The Malagash have, in general, a great aversion to the French, who 
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waist and limbs: they possess abundance of ha?# 

seen herds of several thousands together and perfectly wildt)f. 
almost every variety of timber; they work iron, tini eopp#F>' 

have several times attempted by force or fraud to form settlements .on theit 
island, and who have often enticed the Mala^sh on board to trade, (they, 
bein^ ver^ fond of commerce), set their canoes adrift, and then carried, 
their victims into slavery. An instance of this kind occurred in 1825, a 
French vessel bound off the coast, scizeil on the fishermen and others, 
and set sail for Bourbon; the Malaj^ash, a few days after, saw His Majesty’s 
vessels Barracoutn and Albntros anchor off the shore, and commence sending 
their boats in different directions (we were surveying the coast) ;--they sup¬ 
posed us to be French and resolved on vengeance. Two officers with a 
cutter’s crew, were sent to a ncighlionring bank, or rather, small island, to 
fix their observations, and while the seamen were walking round the is¬ 
land a few Malagash rushed from behind some bushes and killed, with theu 
spears, the two officers, (Messrs. Bowey and Parsons) they then went in 
search of the seamen, but the latter fortunately got off, and returned on 
board the Barracouta with the dead bodies. I may here mention that 
among many other escapes which I have had, this was one; I had got into 
the cutter in the morning and was pushing off with my brother officers, 
,(whosc mangled remains I assisted to inter before sunset), when my pre¬ 
sence was required on board, to examine the body of a seaman, named 
Morrison, who had just died of a liver complaint, by which means my life 
was providentially saved. 

* When I was at Bembatok Bay there were several large American ships 
there, purchasing bullocks at a dollar each, or for musketry, gunpowder, 
&c. The bullocks were killed on the shore, the fat melted and cashed, the 
hides salted, and the flesh cut into lung stripes, dried in the sun, and 
packed in bulk for conveyance to the Havannah. The American begged 
us not to tell any of their countrymen that we saw them thus engaged; 
they acknowledged that they had carried on this profitable trade from 
Salem for several years, and no person but their owners knew its source. 
They also obtained tortoiseshell, sandal wood, &c. 

t Provisions me extremely abundant at St. Augustine’s Bay; our 
squadron laid in a large stock of sheep, fowls, (the capons are as large as 
an English turkey), eggs, yams, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, oranges, honey, 
&c. &c. at the most trifling expence; half a dozen sheep being given for 
the brass rim of an old cabin lamp; and oth^ articles in propo^on. The 
mariner should not, however, trust himself here too much on shore; I went 
inland to onp of the ^a^s with a brotlfer officer, and the Malagash would . 
have massacred us for the sake of our pistols and, dirks, but that the 
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gold, and silver, (of the two latter they make chmns of grea|; 
length, and of heat, often elegant, workmanship), and they ma> 
nufacture to a considerable extent silk, cotton, and hem|>, som^ 
of their <doths being dyed with hues of the brightest colours. 
The coin in general circulation is the Spanish dollar, cut into 
pieces, (the Horas, or olive-coloured people, divide the dollar 
into 760 parts). This domestic but high spirited peoj^e, have 
admitted British missionaries among them, who have now 
established schools and a college at the capital of the island, 
(Tannarivo), set up a printing press, and introduced several 
English artizans, such as carpenters, joiners, builders, black¬ 
smiths, weavers, dyers, tanners, shoemakers, &c. I trust, 
therefore, that public attention will be directed to this splendid 
island, not only for the sake of our own commerce, but also 
for the promoting the civilization of its numerous, industrious, 
and interesting people. 

The eastern coast of Africa, which Mauritius is so favour¬ 
ably situate for carrying on an extensive commerce with, is 
almost unknown to Europeans, although the Portuguese have 
aettled on its shores for nearly 300 years. I visited the whole* 
coast from Delagoa Bay. to beyond the Equator, and am con¬ 
vinced a lucrative trade might be conducted with safety and 
advantage. At the Portuguese settlements of Mozambique, 
Sofala, Inhambau, Quilinane, Oibo, &c. little can be accom¬ 
plished until slavery be totally abolished, but at the Arab 
towns and forts at Zanzibar, Pemba, Mombas, Lamod, Pattu, 
Baava, Mukadeesha, &c. there, are active mercantile commu¬ 
nities of Moors and Arabs, who are anxiously desirous of Bri¬ 
tish intercourse. Oil, cotton, ivory, skins, horns, gold dust, 
ambergris, pearls, gums, tobacco, camels, coffee, &c, may be 
readily prociured in exchange for blue and white calicoes, 
beads, knives, axes, musquets, gunpowder, delf, looking- 
glasses, broad cloth, Birmingham ware, &c. all of which the 
Arabs, Moors, and natives are solicitous of obtaining. 

women learning their intention, ^rmed themselreB in a drcle round us, 
and in this manner, singing thdr natiomd songs, danced ns ddwn to the 
boats, in whicb they ena barked, and only left us when we were safe on board. 
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Commerce. The trade of the island of Mauritius is ex¬ 
tensive, and carried on with different nations. 

Vessels Entered Inwards, and cleared Outwards, at Port Lotds, in 18S2, 
as compared with 1833 and 1834. 


Year ended stb Janaary, ISSS. Year ended Sib Jannary, 18S8. 

-..11 I . . . 11 If. I . ... I . . . . t o m 

Inwards. Oatwarde. Jnwards. Outwarde. 


United Kinfrdom. 


A^eneion, Gibraltar, and ' 
St. Helena. 


-For. Vessels.. 

Rio Janeiro. 

Br«nen... 

Madagascar. 

■ ■ . . Foreign Vessels.. 


' Foreign Vessels.. 


Canton. 

Batavia.. 

Muscat. 

Sonrabaya. 

Sumatra. 

Manilla, Crozats, and Nico¬ 
bar island. 


No. 

Tons. 1 

31 

8999 

1 

250 

36 

3315 

3 

308 

1 

264 

78 

217I8 

3 

1496 

8 

1H38 

11 

3545 

1 

232 

2 

737 



70 

130^ 

aiT" 

4333 

19 

8739 

5 

854 

2 

1006 

2 

1106 

1 

200 

2 

684 

1 

300 

2 

607 

312 

69640 

305 

76154 


Outward*. 

1 ’ 

No. Tons. Men 

1 

74 

22341 1289 

1 

250 16 

38 

3301 510 

2 

308 19 

1 

347 20 

67 

18324 1804 

3 

629 42 

"Tc 

56ffl 316 

3 

1200 71 

78 

13*986 '1423 

: •• 1 •• 


No. 

Ton*. |Men 

1 

No. 

Ton*. Hen 

46 

13148! 766 

85 

24305 1411 

*42 

3148 531 

‘m 

2789 ii? 

1 

212 13 
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85 

24353'2107 

69 

18393 1899 

3 

847! 50 

1 

442 26 

11 

3444 129 

,, 

*• e* 

It 

3616, 303 

8 

2118 1S8 


094! 48 
216', IS 


2646 321 SB 51411 622 27 

4447 312 24 2g43 260 31 

943 114^ 4 8142 79 2 

388 "16! !! *1 

200 45{ .. I . 

.. . 

510 30 .. !. 

427 40 .. '. 


8308; 773 
7S{ 10 

31291 396 
5607 424 

370 46 

*331 is 


899 105 2; 462< 49 3 

476 61 .. I .. 1 .. 1 


Zanzibar and Moka. | • • • • 3 | 476 61, .. 1 .. | .. 1 

Total.312 69640 6016 339 78265 6622 ; 323 67434 5817 320 

Year ending stb Jan. 1834.... 306 {76154 6357 289.68420 5207. 1 | 


850 97 

256 26 

67288:5790 


Proportion of shipping belonging to different countries. 
PORT LOUIS—VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 
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French... 
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The value (of the trade is given thus, and I regret that the 
mip^ect returns at the Custom House do hot enable me to 
. present consecutive years in the order which I have done in 
' tibe preceding volumes, and in some'of the colonies contained 
in this volume 4 in fact the reader can have no idea of the diiB^ 
culties I have had to encounter to get together the statistics 
that are in the History of the Colonies, even with every dispo¬ 
sition on the part'of qfScial authorities to aid me with any in 
the Government Departments. I hope, however, to have 
more complete returns prepared for me by the time another 
edition of this work be requhed. 


Imports in value at the Mauritius during the years 1828, 1829, and 1830. 


United Kingdom . 
FVanee 
Netherlands 
British North America 
South America 
Gibraltar . 

Cape of Good Hope 
New Holland 
Vaa Diemen’s Land 
Ceylon 

' Coromandel Coast 
Java 

Madagascar 
Bourbon 
Calcutta 
' Madras 


^741,612 
271,872 
11,241 
8252 
5380 
4620 
172.546 ( 
. 30,407 
14,601 
15*429 
154,845 
18,171 
228,667 
129,702 
506,032 
12,679 


Bombay 

Malabar Coast 

Arabia 

Canton 

Sumatra 

Singapore 

Corynga 

Manilla 

Rangoon 

Sumbawa 

Coepang 

Madura 

Aracan 


71.095 
. 1296 
7614 
28.046 
511 
14,637 
189 
3584 
5236 
3601 
576 
3776 
2327 

je2,468,558 


The principal produce of the island is sugar,’*^ the quantity 


of which, together with other articles exported during the 


years 1832 and 1833, was— 

[ * la' 1824 the quantity of sugar exported was but ^7*498 ewt; the 
duty was then redneed on its importation into Eqgland, and the exporta* 
rion yearly alimented until in 1830 it rose to 610,725 cwts. or 67,608,071 
Ibsj in 1831 to 70,258,8f9 Ibs; in 1832 it was 55,269,990 lbs ^ in 1833, 
55,000,000, fuid in 1634 about 60,000,000 lbs. Great Briudn receives tbs 
larger part of the produce, viz. about 50,000,000 lbs; thd remiuader is 
distiibuted among the other couptries which it has been shewiitlie island 
earrietf on a trade with ; Fnace receives about half a miUitm ' and New 
South Wales, British India, and British America aa equal'^lumdty each; 
the Cape of <3dod Hope consumes a quarter of h milQtMk. 
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Mauritius Exports, year ending 5th January. 



1832 

• 

1833 

lbs. Fr. 
Weight. 

mi 

lbs. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Sugar ^. 

7(^58819 ^502998 74243045 

.1536192 

Ebony 

7.‘{8(;7 

2091 160912 

304 

Cotton 

13074 

606 

1655 

60 

Cloves 

19179 

500 

5865 

165 

Tortois(;^hell, &cc. 

2754 

688 


2888 

Cotfee 

1554 

42 

900 

43 

Indigo 



444 

78 


The total exports of Sugar in 

Bags . . . . . 

(Uisks . . . . . 

Barrels . . . . 


ending 5th Jan. 
18.T1 1834 

555461 482151 

587 1532 

81 217 


The progressive increase of cultivation and stock in the 
colony, is thus shewn:— 
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ture. 

3 

1 

IS 06 

J08418 

45617 

20564 


10221 

9 IH .5 

2474 

744 

2161 

25444 

224828 

ieo8 

125044 

55715 

26451 


lopoa 

7298 

.1656 

272 

2188 

31044 

260573 

Imrv 

120805 

56141 

24233 


9116 

61137 

■Em 

204 

2673 

29969 

251202 

1B14 

125543 

67017 2422() 


9850 

6577 

{ H8H 

588 

2448 

83879 

270419 

1817 

i2smt 

6H209 

2431B3 

11688 

5631 

• 38K 

1 194* 

2449 

33397* 

2/2804^ 

1825 

lossssg 

932204 13773*' 

27639 

1061 

} 255 

wm7m 

1239* 

310781 

27801Oj 

1827 

I2I14HI 

107421 

14879* 

16676* 

30261 * 

766 

1 82 

12584 

ns,* 

140571 

307709 * 

ISSI 

108240 

S978V 

6191 

10917 

52253 


i ! 

519 

477 

76787 


Veara. 

Horses. 

Mules and 
Asses. 

Bulls and 
Cows. 

Goats and 
Sbeep. 

Pigs. 

178B 

182 

730 

9671 

2910 

11166 

ieo6 

888 

S89a 

6828 

4153 


1810 

445 

1667 

11167 

3958 


1814 

SSI 

1228 

14189 

4506 


1817 

808 

2692 

18974 

13025 

43548. 

1827 

7tS3 

S290 

21913 

1707 

11918 

1832 

748 

SSis 

81309 

1938 
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Nature and Value of Property annually created, and aioreable and Inunoreable, in Mfturitius ind ’Oependendes. 
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The importance of Mauritius as a portion of the British 

Empire is, in a commercial point of vieir considerable, it being 

favourably situate for carrying on an extensive trade vith 

Madagascar and Eastern Africa, which will doubtless be cul' 

tivated when we cease our pernicious system of laying heavy^ 

taxes on the produce imported from Asia, with the idea of 

keeping up the West Indies; let every-part of the Empire 

be placed on an equal footing, just causes of dissatisfaction 

removed,* and the- prosperity of the whole promoted. In 

• 

* Mauritins before the close of the last century enjoyed the blessings of 
a free press; this, as well as.their Legislative Assembly, we deprived them 
of, as shevvn by the following decree, which an Englishman ought to blush 
when perusing 

*' In the name of his Majesty, King George III., Major-General Ralph 
Darling, commanding in the Island of Mauritius. 

" Art. I. No person whatsoever can set up any printing press, or print 
any workt, matters, or things af any description tchatsoever, without having 
previously obtained the license, or permission, of the Governor to do so. 
Art. II. No person, obtaining such general license, can be permitted 
to print any matter or thing, the exclusive privilege of which shall have 
been granted by the Governor to any particular individual, by patent, con¬ 
tract, or any other agreement. 

•* Art. III. No article of general reasoning, news, OR ANY OTHER 
MATTEIL^ave and except only decrees, orders, and imtices of justice, 
sanctionea and signed by the proper authorities, shall be printed and pub¬ 
lished by any person, without the same being previously submitted to, and 
approved of,^ by such persons as shall be appointed by the government to 
superintend the press of this colony. 

** Art. IV. Any and every infraction whatever of the three preceding 
articles shall be punished by a fine of fiOO dollars. 

** Port Louis, Isle of Mauritius, 

20th April 1820. 

(Signed) R. DariiING, 

** Major-General, Commanding.” 

Lest it may be thought that the foregoing extraordinary enactment was ; 
but for temporary purposes, I may observe that 1 have now before me a 
correspondence ten years subsequent to General Darling’s proclamation 
(dated December, 1^0), in which a gentleman at Mauritius was refused 
leave to reprint, in the island, the 23rd chapter of Gustance’s work on the 
Constitution of England, a^bodk considered servile enough in Great Pri- 
tain, b^ too liberal for a Mauritius pro-Cmtsul. How can we expect that 
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JUSTICE TO THE MAURITIANS. 


a maritime aspect Mauritius well deserves attention, for it 
is situate on the high road to British India, and while in the 
hands of our enemies during the last war, the quantity of pro¬ 
perty lost was very great; Mauritius, like other colonies, may 
be considered one of the outposts which if surrendered would 
leave the citadel an easy prey to the invader, whether Gaul 
or Muscovite. 

Were there no higher considerations it is our direct advan¬ 
tage to conciliate the descendants of the French population; 
to remember that when the island was incorporated with the 
British Kmpire it possessed its local legislature, of which we 
have deprived it, while from a population of 8000 whites, 
15,000 free coloured people, and 70,000 slaves and convicts, 
an annual revenue of ;£J.‘^.‘10,000 sterling is raised without their 
consent, and apju’opriated without their control. I will not 
however here dwell on the subject, (as the gent'ral \ icw of 
our colonial policy will be found in the ensuing volume) but 1 
ask for the IVIauritians that a measure of justice be meted out 
to them so as to attach them to the parent state, and that ere 
we blame them for evincing a repugnance to our system of ad¬ 
ministration we first inquire whether a brave and enterprizing 
people, wdio had manfully expelled from their beautiful island 
the sanguinary agents and blood thirsty troops of the J‘’rench 
republic, can be expected to venerate an absolute Govern¬ 
ment, and admire its jsic volo sic jubeo institutions. 

the colonists should be attached to a governing state, which a month before 
capturing the island promised, among other things, “ to preserve and 
respect their charitable institutions, laws, and customs,” and ” the system 
of local laws and administration in its existing slate ?” /fV have violated 
these promises—subjected a high-minded people to the most arbitrary 
government, and then complain of their discontent and disaflectioul 




Fttr IJiKliirv ol* ilii> Xfinivi A’* . 
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CHAPTER HI. 

NEW SOUTH WALE«. 

V 

DISCOVERY OF NEW HOLLAND AND DE8CRIFTION OF THE' OOAn^-~■FORMA•> 
TION OF THE SETTI.EMBNT OF NEW SOUTH WADEf^m. BARRY HISTORY 

-I'BYSICAR il^PEOj-KOUNTAINS, B1TER^8, AND t>AKE0^-HSEOiOGY, itll- 

NERAROOT, AND SOIR~CRII«A1»>—-VB^ETABRE AND^NUSAR Etj^ODOHS— 
POPURATION, FREE^..CONyiCT AND ABORIGINAR OR BRACK'—TE^lTdRIAR 
DIVISIONS . AND 8TAPRE PBODCCT8—sGOVERNMEKT-i-RAWS—RBRIGION, 
EDUCATION, AND THE PRESS—-FINANCE AND HONBTARY SYSTEM-t-COM- 
MERCE, SHIPPING, &C.—^ARUB OP PROPERIY—80CIAR STATE AND FU>' 

TUBE PROSPECTS. 

«1*‘ * 

The vast island of New Holland, or if an Irishism may be 
hazarded, the Jifth quarter of the globe, is one of those re¬ 
cent geographical 'discoveries which indicate that, what<?ver 
may be the afge of the plandt on which ,we reside, the civili¬ 
zation of man is hut ci^eadon, or we must suppose 

that this great southern land baa hot long emerged, or been 
left dry by the receding.,waters oif the'^mighty deep.* ' 

The discovery oIp a cbiit^ent in the nprth-western hemis- 
])hore in fifteenth century,'*natulFilll^. gave rise to the sup¬ 

position of a countcr-dialan^g' territor^^'in the south-eastern 
division of the earth; "and several expedldons were prelected 
for the purpose of inveatigatjn^ 1this problem, subsequent to 
the doubling of the Cape of<..Gpod Hope. To what European 
nation the merit of-solving the mystery is due it is difiicult to 
say, as it is chimed by the French, English, Dutch, and 
Spanish.f The claim of the French having di^overed Terra 

* Blumenbuch was so puzzled to accouQt for Neiv tlqllaBd that he consi¬ 
dered it to have been originally a comet; Which hapjrauing,to fall within the 
limits of the earth’s attraction lighted up<ni its surfac^, and certes it is the 
antipodean of everything European, as will be seen in subsequent pages. 

t The chart of Marco Polor leads to the supposition that the Chinese 
were cognizant of the existence of a Great South Land. 
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Atidbridis, in 1564-, rests Rpon tibte Assertion that Pautmier de 
GonneviUei a ¥j4»c)i Captain, tisited it hi that, year, hut as 
the distinguished hirigAtor FHnders remarks, it was not to any 
part of Terra ^Austrafis,* but to Madagascar that Gonneville 
was driven, from wheRce he conveyed Prince Escomerie to 
Norlnandy. 

The claim of the Engfish is next in chronological order, it 
rests on two manuscript charts (now in the British Museum), 
whi<^ Vrei^ brought to light within the present century; one 
is in Enghsh, with a dedication to the King of England, and 
bearl^ the date of IM2 ; the other is in French, without date, 
and evidently a copy of the foregoing. On these charts an 
extensive country is marked to the southward of the Mo¬ 
luccas, under the name of Great Java, it agrees more 
with the position and extent of Terra Australis than with 
that of any other land, and the tracing of some parts of the 
coasts, particularly to the N. and N. W., approaches too near 
the truth to have been marked from conjecture. 

We now arrive at a consideration of the Spanish claim. In 
1665 Pedro Fernandez de Quiros sailed with three vessels 
from Callao in Peru, one of the objects of his expedition being 
to search for the Tierra Austral, a continent supposed to oc¬ 
cupy a conriderable portion of that part of the southern he¬ 
misphere lying westward of America: Quiros, after the dis- 
coveiy of several islands, came to a land which he named 
Australia del Espiritu Santo, supposing it to be a part of 
the great southern continent; but Quiro’s second in command 
(Luis Vaes de Torres), on his separation from the Admiral, 
found that the territory discovered was an island. Torres 
;spent two months in the intricate navigation of the strait di¬ 
viding Terra Australis ftom New Guinea; but we know 
little of the proceedings of himself, or Quiros, as the accounts 
were transmitted by Torres himself to the King of Spain, 
who kept them &om the public, and the existence of the 
strait (now cahed Torres Strait*),; was generally unknown 
until re-discovered and passed by Captain Cook in 1770. 

* Toms, fortunately for his future fame, lodged a copy of his letter to 
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Lastly vre arrive at tl^ .Putch claims of «D4.iboy 

are certainly early and e;;tf;eiisive; their authorily teats the 
following. In 1644 Commodore Abel Janz Tasn^m 
sent firomBatavi^, on his second voyage of discovery; 
structions (signed by the Governor-General Antonio Ya^ 
Diemen, and four members of council at^atavia), recited^ in 
chronological order, .the previous discoveries of the Dut^ in 
Nova Guinea and the Great South Land; from this docu¬ 
ment it appears that on the 11th November, 160£) (the same 
year that Quiros and Torres sailed from Peru), the Dutch 
yacht Duyfhen was despatched from Bantam to expibire the 
islands of New Guinea, and that she sailed along wh|tf was 
thought to de the W. side of that counti^,, to 134 of S. lat.^ 
but which was really a part of Terra Australis; the Duy¬ 
fhen returned to Banda in June 1606, being in want of pro¬ 
visions, &c., and thus unconsciously discovered the long 
sought for South Land. The second expedition, mentioned 
in the Dutch recital, sent in search of the ** South. Lamil.»^' 

. was in a yacht' in 1617, with little success;—the jone^s 
and remarks could not be found. In 16^ the yacl^s 
and Arnhem were despatched from Amboina, on a similar 
errand. Carstens, the Commander of the expedition, was 
murdered on the coast of New Guinea, together with eight 
of his crew; but it is stated in the narrative that the vessels 
pursued their voyage, and ** discovered the great iskmag of 
Arnhem Und the Spult/* The Arnhem returned to Amboina; 
the Pera proceeded along the W. coast to Cape Keer "Weer 
(Cape Tuxnagain, where the JGuyfhen had been), and from 
thence explored the coast further S., as far as 17 lat.; the land 
was then seen stretching to the westward, and the P&ra rer 
turned to Amboina. Gerrit Tomaz Pool was sent in 1636 &omi 
Banda,, with the yachts Klyn Amsterdam and Wezef on a 
similar expedition to that of Carstens, whose late h^ met on. 

the King of Spain, in the Archives of Manilla, in which oitjrit waa^feUndby 
Mr. Daliytnple, after its capture by the Briti8l|.1^pB in 17d9l. 
with true generosity, rescued the name of the enterprising Spanish'wyi- 
gator firom oblivion, and gave his name to the strut which he cmcovered. 
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f 

t]a# ^oast of Hew Gfimea'; tbe yaefats nevertl^^f piiniii^d. 
th^t Toyage, and staled along the Arnhem (T^a: Ane^^is- 
was then so called^ as also sometimes Van Diemen’s l««whdX 
coast for 130 miles S. of H. lat. without, semng any 
people. 

This appears to have been all that was known when Abel 
Janz Tasman sailed upon his second voyage in 1644; he 
'viraSf therefore, instructed after passing the coast of * Arnhem/ 
in. 17, S. lat. to * follow the coast further as it may run west' 
ward or southward, endeavouring by all means to proceed, 
that we may be sure whether this land is divided from the 
Great Kn&wn South Land or not.’ It is evident from the 
latter expression that the Dutch had by this time acquired a 
knowledge of some part of the N. coast of Terra Australis, 
as they then termed it, the Great South Land.” Unfor¬ 
tunately no account of this voyage of ‘ Tasman’s’ has ever 
been published; it appears, however, that he sailed round 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, then, westward and southward, and 
his track is indicated by the names applied to different places, 
namely those of the Governor-Gheneral (Van Diemen), two 
of the Council who signed his instructions, and Maria, the 
daughter of the Governor-General, to whom he was attached. 
The preceding information of Australia was derived from ex¬ 
peditions fitted out by the Dutch settlers in India, but the 
outward-bound Dutch vessels had been long obtaining a know¬ 
ledge of the W. coasts of Australia, without knowing for cer¬ 
tain that the discoveries either made were on the shores of one 
and the same island. In Tasman’s instructions, dated 1644, 
before adverted to, it is stated that, “ in the years 1616, 
1613, 1619, and 1633, the west coasts of this Great Unknown 
South Land, from 35. to 33. S. lat., was discovered by out¬ 
ward bound ships, and among them by the ship ** Endraghtt” 
and a manuscript chart by Ecpel Gerrits, dated 1637;; the 
first authentic discovery of the W. coast is attributed to Dirk 
Hartog, Commander of the Endraght, outward botuid to 
India, in 1616, who saw the coast in 36^. S', lat., and sailed 
northward to 33., giving the name Landt de Endraght to the 
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country ’so' #lbovered.* ** The Mauvitiui, m^er. 
bound 'l)atdb ship,' touched at Willem’s River, near th|e N*W>’ 
cape, in July, 1618. Captain Edel, commanding an ’eutvnif^ 
bound Holland ship, touched on the coast in July, 1619, and 
called the land from 29. to S6. S. lat. after his name. 

The ship Leuwin (or the lioness), another outward bomtd 
vessel fell in with the coast as far S. as 35., and sailed along it 
the N., giving the name to the Cape, in lat. 34.19., long. 115.6L 
In 1628 the Vianen, one of the “ seven ships” which re¬ 
turned to Europe, under the command of General Carpenterj 
is reported to have seen the shore, which is thus explained in 
the Dutch recital; ‘‘ the coast was seen again, accidentally, on 
the N. side, in 21. S. lat., and coasted 200 miles ^without 
gaining any knowledge of this Great Country* only observing 
a foul and barren shore, green fields, and very wild, black, 
barbarous inhabitants.” 

This part was subsequently called De Witts’ Land. In 
Thevenot’s collection there is an account of the shipwreck of 
Francisco Pelsert, in the ship Batavia, on the 4th June, 16^, 
upon a reef called the Abrolhos, or rocks of Frederick Hout- 
man, lying off* the west coast about lat. 28.13 S. Pelsert 
coasted along in his boat to 22.17, when he proceeded tef Ba¬ 
tavia to procure succour for some of his people left on th« 
Abrolhos.f This period brings us to that of Tasman’s second 
voyage in 1644, who, it would appear, after exploring the 
north coast, pursued his course westward along the shore as 
far asN.W. Cape, but not going further southward along the 
land of Endraght than the tropic of Capricorn, when he re- 

* Flinders, a navigator, of whom every Englishman ought to feel proud, 
says that, an important part of his discovery was l^irh Hartog’t Road (at 
the entrance of a sound, afterwards called Shwhla Bay by Dampier), S. of 
25., upon one of the islands forming the roadstead there was found first In 
1627, and again in 1801 a plate of tin with the following inscriptidn 

** Anno 1616, 25th October, arrived here the slup Endraght, of Amster- 
' ^rst Merchant Gillis Miebais of Luik, Dirk Hartog, of Amsterdani. 
i^tldn; they staled from hence for Bantam the 27th ditto.*' 

''' 1366 1. p. to 2S& of Caoipbell’s edition of'Hwris^ Voykifea:. 
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fumed to Batavia. In 1663 Thevenot published his chart of 
the West coast of the Great South Land or HoUandia Nova 
(when it was first so called I cannot ascertain), and gjeive a 
connected outline to the shore. In 1688 the west coast was 
visited by our -own celebrated navigator Dampier with the 
Buccaneers, when they careened and refitted in about 16 S. 
latitude, and the W. and N.W. coasts were again visited by 
Dampier* in 1699, in his Majesty’s ship Roebuck. 

We now come to consider the S. and S. £. coasts; the 
south coast of the Great South Land is indisputably allowed 
to have been accidentally discovered in January, 1627, by the 
Dutch ship Guide Zeepaard, outward bound from Father 
Land.f It was called Nuyts’ Land, but whether Pieter (who 
was afterwards Ambassador of Japan and Governor of For¬ 
mosa) was at the time Captain of the Guide Zeejmard or not 
is unaScertainablc. The coast was said to have been traced 
for 1000 miles from Cape Leuwin. The Dutch Govern¬ 
ment at Batavia being extremely anxious to ascertain how far 
the south coast of this great unknown land extended towards 
the Antartic Circle, despatched Captain Abel Janz Tasman 
from Batavia with two vessels on the 14<th August, 1642.J 
Tasman, after touching at Mauritius, steered S. and E. and 
on the 24th November made some high land in 40 S. latitude, 
and 163.50 E. (of Teneriffe) which he called in honour of the 
Governor General Antony Van Diemen's Land. Tasman 
sailed along the south coast of Yan Diemen’s Land (without 
even supposing it to be an island), anchored in one bay, and 
then proceeded to the eastward. More than a century elapsed 
from this period without the coast being visited, when the 
celebrated Captain Cook was sent on his scientific and explor¬ 
ing expedition in 1770, when the S.E. coast of New Holland 
was surveyed, with the exception of Van Diemen’s Land. 
Captain Marrion, a French oflicer, with two ships skirted the 
coast in 1772, in search of the supposed Southern Continent. 

* See Voyages Vol. III. t Dutch recifal. . , 

t For Janz Tasman’s second voyage see p. 215,. .. 
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In 17dl the south coast was visited by Captain Geoj^eJiTaa- 
oouver coi his way to the N.W. coast of America; he made the 
land on the 26th. September at Cape Chatham, in 35.S S; 1st. 
and 116.3d E. longitude, then sailed East along the coast till 
the S8th, when He anchored in a sound and named it after 
George III. Bad weather prevented his doing more than 
verify a part of the coast laid down in Nuit’s chart of 1627. 

In 1773, Capt. Tobias Furneaux, in his Britannic Majesty’s 
ship Adventure, made the West Cape March 9th, and steered 
E. close to the rocks called Maaisuyker's by Tasman, after¬ 
wards anchoring in, as Furneaux thought, Storm Bay, (which 
he called Adventure Bay) so named by Tasman in 1662; not 
however the Storm Bay laid down in the present charts, but 
that now termed D’Entrecasteaux’s channel, which runs inland 
for ten leagues, and then communicates with the true Storm 
Bay* of Tasman. 

Captain Furneaux then sailed along the Van Diemen coast 
to the northward to discover whether it were joined to New 
Holland, or a peninsula running off’ from the main land, but 
finally steered for New Zealand, giving it as his opinion that 
“ there was no strait between Van Diemen’s Land and New 
Holland but only a very deep bay.” Capt. Cook, in ri.M.S. 
Resolution and Discovery\ made the S.W. Cape, 24'th Jan. 
1777, and after steering eastward, anchored, as Furneaux had 
done, in Adventure Bay on the 26th, but Captain Cook pro¬ 
ceeded on his voyage still ignorant of the insularity 9 ,f the 
land. 

In 1792 a French rear Admiral (Bruny D’Entrecasteaux) in 

* I anchored in this spacious and beautiful channel in 1825 and recog¬ 
nised it instantly from the faithful'description given by Tasman 183 years 
previously. [R. M. M.] 

f The spirit of maritime adventure displayed by England at this period 
was omng to the noble example set by George III. whose knowledge of 
Geography was unsurpassed by any man in his Majesty’s domiiuons. 
Harl it not been for the patriotism of the Third George, Great Britain 
would not most probably have now been that vast colonial Empire, nor 
would science and humanity have gone hand in hand with territorial acqui¬ 
sitions and maritime supremacy. 
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t«ro ships of war, Im B^cherche and UEtperance, made the 
coast of Van Diemen’s Land, to wood and water, and while 
intending to enter the Storm Bay of Tasman, entered' the 
Adventure Bay* of Furneaux, which he sailed up for thirty 
miles, and found it to be separated by a small island from 
Storm Bay. The island he named Bruny and the channel 
D’Enfrecastaux, and then sailed to the eastward without as¬ 
certaining the insularity of this fine colony (see Chapter IV. 
Van Diemen’s Land.) 

Captain (afterwards Admiral) Bligh in 1788, in the Bounty^ 
and in 1792 with the Providence and Assistant, and Captain 
John Hayes of the Bombay Marine, with the private ships 
Duke and Duchess from India, in 1794 visited Adventure 
Bay or D’Entrecasteaux’s Channel without adding much more 
to our geographical knowledge of the coast: ‘indeed so little 
of the south coast of the great South Land” was known, 
even after Capt. Cook’s surveys, that Port Jackson, the splen¬ 
did haven on whose shores the flourishing town of Sydney is 
now built, was laid down as a boat harbour, and only dis¬ 
covered by Captain Philip in 1788 when founding the penal 
settlement; Botany Bay (three leagues to the southward) being 
deemed disadvantageous. 

After the settlement of a penal colony at Port Jackson, 
attention was paid to exploring the east and southern shores, 
and Mr. Bass, surgeon of the Reliance, and Lieutenant (after¬ 
wards Captain) Flinders in a little boat called Tom Thumb, 
(the crew consisting only of those two enterprising characters 
and a boy) eight feet long, commenced surveying the coast. Mr. 
Bass was afterwards aided with a whale boat, six men, and six 
weeks’ provisions; in this open boat, and in boisterous weather 
Mr> Bass explored the coast for 600 miles, entered what Fur- 
neaux considered a “deep bay,” and in 1798 became satisfied 
that there was a strait separating Van Diemen’s land from 
New Holland: on his return to Sydney, Governor Hunter 

* A similar mistake was made by a vessel I was in, it was hpwever at 
night time. 
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was induced to verify the result of Mr. Bass's observations by 
sending Lieut. Flinders and Mr. Bass in the colonial schooner 
Norfolk, of 25 tons burthen; with this little vessel they saUed 
through the strait (now called Bass’s strait) and by circum¬ 
navigating Van Diemen’s Land demonstrated for the first 
time its insularity. 

We have now traced chronologically the progress’of dis¬ 
covery of the coast of the great South Land up to the com¬ 
mencement of the l^tli century; the subsequent voyages of 
Flinders, have completed many points that the Dutch had 
left unfinished; but independent of our knowing nothing of 
the interior of this terra incognita, we are even, after 200 
years’ discovery, imperfectly acquainted with the coasts which 
in several parts have had little more than a bird’s-eye survey, 
and at the close of Capt. King’s able survey in 1822, there 
were still 500 miles (viz. from Dampier’s archipelago, in 22 S. 
lat. to Cape Hay, in 14”) wholly umurveyed and unseen, and 
this too at the very place where it is most probable a great 
river carries off the waters from the interior of this islandic 
continent; it is to be hoped therefore that steps will be taken 
to explore the interior as well as the sea coast boundary of a 
vast territory now become a portion of the British Empire. 

Before proceeding to a description of the principal British 
colonics on the islands of New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Land, it will be perhaps gratifying to the reader to have an 
idea of the coast line so far as it has yet been ascertained. 

. The vast island of New Holland* may be said to extend be¬ 
tween the parallels of 39 and 10.30 S. lat., and the meridians 
of 112 and 153.40 E. long., with a width from E. to W. of 

* The proportions assigned by Capt. Du Freciiiet to the principal ^vi¬ 
sions of the globe are — 

French leagues. ProporUon. 


Asia 

2,200,000 

. 17 

America 

2,100,000 

. 17 

Africa 

1,560,000 

12 

Europe . 

601,876 

4 

Australia 

384,376 

3 
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2,977 miles; a breadth from N. to S. of 2,004f miles, a 
suporficial area of more than 3,000,000 square miles^ being 
more H^an three-fourths of the extent of the continent of 
Europe, and a coast line of 8,000 miles, connecting Terra 
Australis with the navigation of the vast Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. 

In shape it is an irregular oval, or it may be compared to 
the form of a horse-shoe, and, so far as we know, appears 
bounded, for the most part, by a ridge of steep mountains, of' 
greater or less elevation, which extends around the coast, 
varying in distance from the shore, sometimes approaching 
within 30 miles of the ocean, at other times extending back to 
double and perhaps treble that distance. The country behind 
this range is, with exception of the New South Wales territory, 
a perfect ^erra incognita, and, from what has been observed on 
the S.E. shore, it might be inferred that it is a vast level plain; 
it is more natural, however, to suppose that the country consists 
of extensive steppes or terraces as in South Africa. Leaving 
the New South Wales colony for subsequent examination, it 
may be observed that the N. E. coast from about ^8 S. lat. has 
a direction from S.E. to N.W. and ranges of mountains are 
visible from the sea with little interruption as far North as 
Cape Weymouth, between the parallels of \2 and 13“; indeed . 
within Cape Palmerston, west of the Northumberland islands, 
a high and rocky range of a very irregular outline, (apparently 
composed of primitive rock) is continued for more than 150 
miles without any break, and after a remarkable opening 
about the latitude of SI, is again resumed. Several of the 
summits visible from the sea in front of this range are of con¬ 
siderable elevation; Mount Dryander on the promontory 
which terminates Cape Gloucester, is more than 4,^X) feet 
high; Mount Eliot with a peaked summit, a little to the south 
of Cape Cleveland, is visible at 25 leagues distance, and 
Mount Hinchinbrooke, immediately over the shore south of 
Rockingham Bay, is more than 2000 feet in elevation.' ‘Pirqm 
the south of Cape Grafton to Cape Tribulation precipitous 
hills bordered by low land form the coast, but the latter Cape , 
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consists of a lofty group with several ’peaks, the highest of 
which is visible from the sea at 20 leagues distance. The 
heights from them towards the north decline graduaily%s the 
mountainous ranges approach the shore which they join at 
Cape Weymouth about lat. 12, and from that point northward 
to Cape York the land in general is comparatively low, nor 
do any detached points of considerable elevation appear there, 
but about midway between Cape Grenville and Cape York on 
the mainland S. W. of Caimeross Island a flat summit, called 
Pudding Panhill, is conspicuous. The high land about Cape 
Melville stands out like a shoulder more than 40 miles beyond 
the coast line between Princess Charlotte’s Bay and the N.E, 
point of Australia. Near Cape York the land is not more 
than 4 or 500 feet high, and the islands off that point are of 
about the same elevation.* 

On arriving at the Gulf of Carpentaria, which extends inland 
650 miles, with a breadth of 400 miles, the land on the E. 
and S. of the Gulf is so lowf that for a space of 600 miles 
from Endeavour Straits to a range of hills on the main land 
W. of Wellesley Island at the bottom of the Gulf, no part of 
the coast is higher than a ship’s mast head : some of the land 
in Wellesley Island is higher than the main, but the largest is 
not more than 150 feet in elevation, and low wooded hills 
occur on the main land from there to Sir Edward Pellew’s 
group: the western shore of the gulf is somewhat higher, and 
from Limmen’s Bight to the latitude of Groote Island it is 
lined by a range of low hills. On the north of the latter place 
the coast becomes irregular and broken, consisting chiefly of 
primitive rocks, and the upper part of the hills of a reddish 
sandstone, while the shore at the bottom of Melville Bay con¬ 
sists for eight miles of low cliffs of pipe claj. 

The general range of the coast from Limmen’s Bight to 
Cape Arnhem is from S.W. to N.E. and three conspicuous 

• It is.stated in Capt. King’s interesting survey Cfrom which I derive a 
great of the coast Une not visited by toy self), that several bays on 
the east coast not having been explored, it is probable rivers may ei^ 
there. 

t According to Flinders. 
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ranges of islands on the N.W. entrance of the Gulf of Car- 
pent^a have the same general direction, the prevailing rock 
being sandstone. The land from Castlereagh Bay and Goul- 
boum’s Island is low and intersected by one of the few rivers 
(named the Liverpool) yet discovered in this part of Australia; 
it is four miles wide at its mouth, with a tortuous and rather 
shallow stream, which has been traced inland to about 40 
miles from the coast, through a country not more than three 
feet in general elevation above high water mark—the banks 
low, muddy, and thinly wooded. This description is also 
applicable to the Alligator river,* on the S.E. of Van Die¬ 
men’s Gulf,f and to the surrounding country; the outline 
of the Wellington hills, however, on the main land between 
the Alligator and Liverpool rivers is jagged and irregular, 
offering a remarkable contrast to the flat summits which 
appear to be very numerous on the N.W. coast. West of 
Goulbourn Island the coast is more bi’oken and the outline 
irregular, but the elevation is inconsiderable, the general 
height of Coburgh Peninsula not being above 150 feet higher 
than the sea, and the hills not more than from 3 to 400 feet, 
several of the latter being remarkable by tlieir linear and nearly 
horizontal outlines, sometimes the tops being that of a roof or 
hayrick, the tranverse section being angular and the horizon¬ 
tal top an edge. The colour of most of the clifls on the N.W. 
and W. coast is of a blood red hue. Cape Cuvier, (of the 
French) in lat. 24.13, like an enormous bastion is distinguish¬ 
able at a considerable distance by its deeply ensanguined co¬ 
lour. In the vicinity of Cambridge Gulf (a swampy and narrow 
arm of the sea extending 80 miles inland in a S. direction) 
the flatness of the country is entirely changed, and irregular 
ranges of detached rocky hills composed of sandstone rising 
abruptly from extensive plains of low and level land, superr 
sede the flat and woody coast that occupies almost uninter- 

* The largest of the Alligator rivers was traced upwards, by Captain 
King, for 36 miles, when it was still 150 yards broad, with 2 to 3TatlumB 
water. 

f The two large islands of Bathurot and Melville are here situate i the 
one 200, and the other 120 ipiles in rlrcumference. ' 
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i^jHed the space between this inlet and Cape Wesi^, 
cance of more than 600 miles. -s - ; 

The coast from Cape Londonderry towards the sMth ii 
uniformly of moderate elevation : and from that point varying 
in general from N.E. to S.W. with numerous indentatiouSt 
while the adjoining sea is studded mth very many sandstone. 
iislands. York Sound, a very spacious bay receiving two 
rivers, is bounded by precipitous rocks from 1 to 200 feet in 
height. The -largest uilet discovered in this quarter of Aus¬ 
tralia is Prince Regent’s River (about 60 miles to the S.W, of 
York Sound) the course of which is almost rectilinear for 
about 50 miles in a S.E. direction, and. at that distance 
from the sea 250 yards wide ; the banks are lofty and abrupt, 
from 2 to 400 feet in height, consisting of close grained sili¬ 
ceous sandstone of a reddish line, and the level of the country 
does not appear to be higher in the interior than near the coast. 

The coast on the south of this remarkable river to Cape 
Lev^que is still nearly unknown; it is intersected by several 
inlets of considerable size, to trace which to their source is 
still a problem of great interest to be solved in tine geography 
of- this singular country. The space unexplored from the 
Champagny isles to Cape Levecpie is about 100 miles in a direct 
line, within which extent nothing but islands and detached 
portions of land have yet been observed ; one large inlet 
especially* on the S.Ifi. of Cape Leve<pie appears to afford 
promise of a considerable river, while the rise of the tide 
within the Buccaneer’s Archipelago (within which there is 
another unexplored ojienihg) is n{> less than ihirty-sevim feet. 

The outline of the coast about Cape Leveque itself is low, 
waving and rounded, and the cliffs of a reddish tinge, but on 
the south of the high ground near that point the rugged 
stony cliffs are succeeded by a long tract which ap}>ears to 
consist of low and sandy land fronted by extensive shoals; it 
has only however been seen at a distance, so that here a 

• ‘Recording to Dr. Fitton who has bestowed great pains in ehicidating 
and ploeiiig in n connected view Capt. King’s adinirai)le survey. 

VOli. IV. O 



•pacfe of more than 300 miles (from Point Ganthemiaie to 
to near Cape Lambert) may be said to be still unexplored. 

Dej^uch island (£. of Dampier’s Archipelago, which ;i»'in 
lat. £0.30) is described by the French Naturalists as C(m8i8tii% 
chiefly of columnar rocks which they suppose to be irolcmtuc. 

Dampier's Archipelago is imperfectly known; thecoaatii - 
rugged and broken* On the S. of Cape Preston, in Lat. £1^ 
there is an opening of fifteen miles wide between rocky hills, 
which has not been explored; so that it will be observed, 
that the very part of the coasts of this great south land, 
which is most likely to lead us to the interior, by large navi> 
gable rivers, is still almost a dead blank in the physical geo¬ 
graphy of the country. 

From Cape Preston, in S’!® to the bottom of Exmouth 
Gulf (150 miles), the coast is low and sandy, and does not 
exhibit any prominences. The W. coast of Exmouth Ghilf 
itself is formed by a promontory of level land, terminating in 
the N. W. cape, and from thence to the S. W. as far as Cape 
Cuvier, the general height of the coast is from 400 to 500 
feet; nor are any mountains visible over the coast range. 
Some part of the shore between Shark's Bay and Cape 
Naturaliste has been explored by the French; but a large 
part remains to be surveyed. The coast therefrom to the 
southward will be found described in the chapter relative to 
Swan River and Western Australia; the shore is bounded, 
as on the E. coast, from £0 to 50 miles inland,' by a lofty 
range of hills, the breadth of which is about 30 miles; and 
high mountains have been seen, the elevation of which is 
estimated at 10,000 feet. The S. shore, extending ftom 
Cape Lewin through Bass Straits towards New South Wales, 
will be found subsequently described under South Australia; 
its features partaking much of the character of the E. cMst. 

The foregoing delineation of New Holland, imperfect as it 
is, will probably enable the reader to accompany me more 
clearly in my description of the several settlements formed by 
England on different parts of its coast, begii^ng w^ the 
oldest colony, termed— ,. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.* 

The origin of the British settlement on the £. slforh of 
Sew Holland was, strange to say, the separation of the North 
American provinces from England. The statute 30th Efliz. 
chap. 4, decreed, for the first time, that banishment from 
their country (without specifying the place) should he the 
punishment of rogues and vagabonds ; and, in 1619) during 
the reign of James I. the practice of transporting criminals to 
America was commenced, and prisoners were allowed to 
transport themselves. Transportation was regulated by par¬ 
liamentary enactment (4th George I.); but a shameful system 
of contract was adopted for disposing of the unfortunate pri¬ 
soners, who, in fact, were sold into slavery at the average rate 
of i;20 per head, the -numbers transported being about 2,000 
per annum. On the separation of the United States from 
England, this inhuman system was put an end to, and, as the 
prisons in the mother country became crowded, various de¬ 
vices were resorted to, and, among others, conveying convicts 
to the W. coast of Africa was tried, as also the building of 
large penitentaries; but both were abandoned,—the one on 
account of unhealthiness, the other by reason of cxpence and 
want of reformation. At this period Captain- Cook having 

- returned from his recent voyage in the S. hemisphere, and 

• The boundary of the New South Wales territory is imperfectly defined: 
it may be said, however, to extend coastwise between the parallels of 36 
and 28 S. Lat., or about 500 miles alonir the sea shore •, while the greatest 
distance yet settled inland can be scarcely said to extend more than 200 
miles. The portion within which land may be selected was fixed, by a Go¬ 
vernment order, dated Sydney, October, 1829, and comprised 34,505 square 
miles, or 22,083,200 acres; the boundaries being, on the east, the sea coast' 

- febm the mouth of the Murroo River (S. of. Bateman’s Bay), in 36° to the 
-mouth of the Manning River in 32 °; on the norti, the river Manning from 
the sea coast westward to a range of mountains, including ail streams, vallies,. 
and prices which descend to the rivers Gnulboum and Hunter j on file 

line nearly along the meridian of 148 W. Long.; and, on the souti, 
froui Mmmt fiflurray (in the Lat. of Bateman’s Bay) to the Murroo River, 
in 36 S. LaK 
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having given a pleasing description of that part o^ the coaft of 
New Holland which he had discovered and named New South 
Wales, it was resolved to form a penal settlement at Botany: 
Bay, with the following objects: — Ist, To.rid the mother! 
country of the yearly increasing number of prisoners, which 
were accumulating in the gaols; 2nd, to aiford a proper place, 
for the safe custody and punishment of the criminals, as well 
as for their ultimate and progressive reformation; and, 3rd, 
to form a free.colony out of the materials which the reformed, 
prisoners would supply, in addition to families of free emi¬ 
grants who might settle in the country from time to time. 
With these philanthropic objects in view, eleven sail of ships* 
assembled at Portsmouth, in Mai'ch, 1787, having on board 
565 male and 192 female convicts, with a guard consisting of 
a major-commandant, 3 captains, 12 subalterns, 24 non-com¬ 
missioned officers, and 168 privates (all of the Royal Marines), 
together with 40 of the marines’ wives and their children. 
Captain Arthur Ph'ilip, R. N., an experienced officer of 59 
years of age, was appointed (xovernor of the new colony. 
The small with two years’ provisions on board, sailed 

from the Motlierbank on the 13th May, 1787; touched for 
supplies and stock at Tenerifle, Rio de Janeiro, and the 
Cape of Good Hope; and arrived at the destination fixed on 
(Botany Bay) on the 18th, 19th, and 2()th of January, 1788,. 
after a voyage of upwartls of eight months, of which time 
four weeks were spent at the Caj>e. Captain Pliilip soon 
found that, although the descriptions sent home of Botany 
Bay had been extremely flattering, yet that, in the first 
place, the bay was open to the full sweep of the E. winds, 
which rolled a tremendous sea on the beach; and, in the 
second, the land, though delightful for botanizing, was a 
series of swamps and sterile sand, without water. Little 

* ConsistinjT of a frigate (the Sirius), an anued tender, three store ships, 

‘ and six transports. 

t It is generally known in New South Wales by the name of the 
fleet and often, when asking a prisouei’ how long he^^Hd been in the, 
colony, I have been answered, not by referring to the year, "j^|b the^rtf#, 
second, or third, fleet. 
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susj^ting that one of the finest harbours in the world was 
within a few miles’ distence to the northward. Captain Philip 
proceeded, with three boats .and some of his officers, to 
examine what Captain Cook had termed Broken Bay (where' 
the now called river Hawkesbury disembogues)but, while 
proceeding thither, he resolved to examine an inlet, which, in 
Cook’s chart, was marked as a boat harbour, but apparently 
so small as not to be worth investigating; Cook had, therefore, 
passed to the northward, and given the inlet the name of 
Port Jackson, wliiqb was that of the seaman at the masthead, • 
who descried it while on the look out. Captain Philip entered 
between the lofty headlands to examine this * boat harbour,’ 
and his astonishment may be more easily conceived than 
described when he found not a Imat creek, but one of the 
safest havens in the world, capable of holding every ship 
in the British navy.* Thither tlie fleet was immediately 
removed ;f and the British ensign, on the 2()th January, 1788, 
was hoisted on the shores of Sydney Cove, then thinly wooded 
with timber and abounding in kangaroos, now the infant 
capital of an embryo empire. The silence and solitude of 
the forest was soon changed for the resoundinff stroke of the 

* It is navigable for vessels of any burthen fifteen miles from its entrance, 
and indented with numerous coves, slieltercd from every wiud, and with 
the finest anchorage. 

+ As Captain Philip an<! his party were leaving Botany Bay to sail 
round the headland into Port Jackson, the unfortunate La Perousc, with 
the two French ships Le Bmssole and L'Astrolabe, entered the bay to refit. 
Mutual civilities passed between the commanders of the two nations j but 
it was the last time that the gallant Frenelunan and his companions were 
seen by any Europeans. The reader is aware that, after a lapse of forty 
years. Captain Peter Dillon, with a pcrseverruicc worthy of great com- 
inendaUon, and aided by the munificence of the E. I. Company, proceeded 
in the Hon. Company’s vessel Research in search of the relics of the 
Astrolabe and Jipussole. I had intended to accompany Captain Dilion in 
the Research, but was prevented by circumstances; I, however, visited 
her after she returned with Perouse’s relics from the Manicolo Islands, and 
I confess I caluiot l>elp feeling doubts that both the vessels struck at the 
same time ji^n.a as has been supposed. There is yet more to be leamt 
oh the s(]b|ect. ,, 
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wdodmsn’s axe; the ground was cleared, tents j^toil^j^e 
live stock landed,* stores deposited, and the little (i^yny 
established, consisting of 1,030 individujEds,f whidh, within 
less than half a century, has been augmented to one hmubfed 
thousand souls. To detail at length the progress of the set¬ 
tlement up to the present period, would be beyond the Umits 
of the present work; it may be sufficient to observe, that 
great difficulties were experienced for several years, which 
nothing but the most extraordinary perseverance, aided by 
that moral and physical courage which Britons possess, could 
have alone surmounted. The soil around Sydney Cove was 
found to be extremely sterile, so that the possibility of imme¬ 
diately growing sufficient grain for the settlement was out of 
the question; while the conduct of the prisoners iifas, on se¬ 
veral occasions, extremely detrimental to the public weal, theft 
being general, and desertion into the woods not unfrequent.;{; 
The number of natives then resorting to the shores of Port 
Jackson to fish or hunt was considerable, and hostilities soon 
commenced between them and the new comers, in the course 
of which many cruelties on both sides were committed. 

The loss of the store ship Guardian, (Lieutenant Riou) 

* The public stock consisted of one bull, four cows, one bull calf, one 
stallion, three mares, and three cults. What a contrast to the numerous 
herds and flocks of the present day! 

f Forty of the convicts had died on their passage. 

2 At one time forty persons were absent from the settlement on their 
road to China! These travellers consisted principally of Irish convicts, 
who were convinced that China was not far distant to the northward, and 
were always making up parjties for the purpose of decamping thither. 
Most of the wanderers perished of hunger, or were speared and probably 
eaten by the natives. An instance is narrated of one who, after travenflng 
the woods near Sydney fur several weeks, endeavouring to find out the mad 
to China, had not only lost his way, but, as is often the case when be¬ 
wildered in a forest, lost also his senses. As good fortune would hsiw-it, 
Fht, almost famishing, reached what he thought a Chinese town j iddfihct 
drew 1dm towards one bark hut in particular, which he cautiottthr s?- 
proached, and was most‘agreeably astonished to find his wife* wh^ he. 
hailed with joy, exclaiming, "CHi! Judy dear, how <fid^dt^|l(i^y<Mif‘way 
to China!” 
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fill $3rd December, 17^,* when proceeding to the ei^ny 
a large, supply of provisions and stores^ was a aevEra 
blow to the colonists, who, by the arrival of the Lady JfuUtinat 
after a voyage of ten months, with $$$ female convicbs on 
board, were almost reduced to a state of famine, the weekly 
rations, bn the $5th April, 1790, being —floury two pounds 
and a half; rice, two pounds; and pork, two pounds! the 
Oovemor receiving no more than a convict; indeed this re¬ 
duced quantity was only afforded by Captain Philip having 
ahipped off upwards of $00 convicts and troops to Norfolk 
Island in 29 S. Lat. and 168.10 E. Long., about twenty-one 
miles in circumference, but with dn exceedingly fertile soiLf 
Every effort was made to obtain provisions from China, India, 
or the Cape of Good Hope; but, at one period, there was 
not four months provisions, on the most reduced scale, in 
store, and several persons had already perished of inanition. 
Farms were established at Rose Hill (Parramatta) and other 
places, every encouragement held out to reap some profit 
from the neighbouring soil, and a few convicts were emanci¬ 
pated and given grants of lands as settlers. 


• She struck on an iceberg to the S. ami E. of the Cape of Good Hope, 
in 45.54 S. lat. 41.30 E. long. Her brave commander (afterwards killed at 
Copenhagen) refused to quit her, resolvmg to sink with the vessel; most 
of the passengers and crew left the Guardian, in five boats, when they 
thought she was on the point of sinking. - Riou, if I recollect right, gave 
them despatches to the Admiralty, and entreated that his country would 
protect and provide for his sister; four of the boats never were heard of; 
the third, after great privation, reached the Mauritius; the Guardian, with 
the loss of masts and rudder, and tossed about at the mercy of every 
tempest, was fallen in with by a French frigate, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, towed into Table Bay, and Riou was saved, to perish by a more 
glorious death. 

i* At Norfolk Island the settlers would probably have all perished of 
tbmine, their rations being reduced to fiour three pounds, beef a pound 
and a half, and rice one pound, per week, but for the unloqked>for circum» 
Atances of a flight of aquatic birds alighting on the island to lay their e jrg a. 
and fieom the length of their wings with difficulty re-ascending; thrir munben 
were forJwo months, our settlers took at least from 2,000 to 

3,000 hMs everp nig'kt, and an incalculable quantity of eggs t these birds 
ef PrmUtkwsei as they were called, saved the lives of the people.' 



£HioN0X.OaXCAL PROSPBail!^' OP THE COioST. 

,i.Three more vessels shortly after arrived jrom..£i:^j|j(i^; 
with prisoners, but, it may be said, fortunately for the inlimi' 
colonyt a large number of these unfortunate beings pmshed 
of stmryy and sickness on the passage;* in fact, for three ii> 
years the settlers and prisoners were in daily fear of starva^', 
tion. Relief was afforded by the arrival, in June 1790, of 
three transports from the Cape, with part of the stores saved 
from the Guardian, and in the following year H. M. S. Gor¬ 
gon, convoying 10 vessels, with 1,695 male .and 68 female^ 
convicts (constituting what is termed, the ‘ second fleet'),^ 
arrived at Sydney, after losing 194 males and four females on 
the passage. The arrival of this fleet changed the aspect of 
affairs, and from this period the colonists began to look for¬ 
ward with hope.f Captain Philip (vv liose health was declining) 
embarked for England llth December, 1792, and his me¬ 
mory deserves to be revered by every good man for the noble 
efforts which he made to contend with incredible difficulties: 


♦ ill the Siirprisi' 4'.> m**!.; in llie Scat es iiicii , and in tlic heptane 151 lorn, 11 

women, and U children ; the lolal I<>m> lieinK 274 souls. This nioitntl'.y is sirikinziy contrasted 
wiCi the present heaUhiiiess ul' riinvici ships. Mr. .Siii(;eun Ciiiiiiiniibaui has made four 
voyaces to the colony, and cairicd out ahmit 40(> male and female couvicts, wltbnilt losiug an 
individual; and it is a rate thin*; fur a convict ship, at the prcseiit day, with luo or 150 pri¬ 
soners, to have more than one nr tun dcaihs on lh« vo)a!tc. The siipetioi saiiibiity oil ship¬ 
board, at ilie present daj, must be ascribed to better protisioniiig—to improved vessels, as 
regards diyiicss and airiness—to a slioiteiim" of the vovaze nearly one half—and to a iesscuiiig 
of that mental despondency which iialnrall.v pievailcd, in (he first iustance, on the niiserable 
prospects which the colony at an early peii .d adinded. 

t The proKtess of the cotoiiy may he thus siiiniiiaiily stated. In chronological order:—1789, 
one year after (he esiablisbnicut of the colony, ^firxt harvest reaited (at Paiainalta); 1790, Jlrst 
settler (a prisoner) took posse-siun of the land alUnled him ; 179l,>fref brick huildiug Anisfaed ; 
ir03,J^xt purchase of coluiiial Kraiii (l, 2 uu bushels) by goveriiineiit; 1704,church bitiit; 
1799, Jir»t plu) performed ; J8!i0, Jirxt coppei coiu clrciilaied; 1803, firxt newspaper prlntod; 

JIrsf suicide cniiiiiiitted ; lH(St, Fort 1‘hilip built; 1803,/rsf vessel bnilt; 
census, free school, tnll-eatcs, police, naiiiiiiy of the streets, establishment of Sydney market, 
races and Iacc ball; 18ll, pounds; 1813, ^r.^S fail ; 1815, steaui-eugiue; 1817, 
snprtnne court established, stuA firxt bank; 1818, tieiicvuleut society foimcd; 1819, orphan 
Institutl'in founded; 18*10, ^r«f S'drlis dislilled, and yfr4/colonial tobaeco sold; 1801, Jfrsg. 
Wesleyan and Roman Calliotic chaiiel.s; 18*2, fieednin of the press, and ^st nKricnltnral a^‘, 
reading societies ; 18*24, chaitc'r of jnsiice, legislalivc council, andCourt of quarter i^- 
siotts;- VSaSiJlrxt criminal Jury iuipaiiiie1lcd,.^rs'/ arcbdeucnii,^rsf corossnr, and./irsf eOnstl-' 
iutloual county meeting; 18*27,/Irsf daily newspaper; 1820,/ii*«f clicultconn; 1880 ,yir*f . 
Civil jury, and/Irxf college; 1831, ./IrsS colonial steam-boat launched; 188S, yjr^ sarlAgs*.' 
bank ; 1838, mechanics’ school of aits fuimed,. and a monthly magasine 
tend sold in Sydney at j9*9,oo« per acre! IVK iMetligent readef,. In tratdiqi ^e tiesc 

cvbhts, will estimate the progressive prosperity of the colony dnrtnjf ‘forWrSslljVxnt '. * 
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herw^. succeeded in his government* by Captain Hunter,' 
Ri'K., who had commanded the Sirius frigate, when the settle¬ 
ment was first formed, and who appears to have been an honest, 
straight, forward sailor; his rule lasted five years, and during 
this period the colony had made considerable progress, sevoral 
sj^tlcrs arrived from England, and the accession of a regiment 
for the settlement, called the New South Wales corps (after¬ 
wards the 102d regiment) gave a stimulus to industry and a 
tone to society.f, The number of the inhabitants, free and 


* Governors of the (Colony of New South Wales siqce its foundation. 


Captain Arthur Pliilip, R.N. Gov. 
('aptain Fninris Grose (T,t.-Gov.) 
Captain Paterson, N. S. W. C. (l.(t-Gov.) 
Captain Hunser, R.N. Gov. 

Captain P. G. Kin^, R.N. Gov. 

Captain Wllliain Bli^h, R.N. Gov. . 


During (Juvernor Jiligh’s sunpemion 
the Government teas successively 
administered by — 

Lieut.-Col. Johnstone, 

Lieut..Col. Foveaux, ^ Corps. aU 
Col. William Pattoroon, 


Major-Gen, Laehlan Macquarie, Gov, 
Maj.-Gen Sir T. firishanc, K.C B. Gov. 
Col. Stewart, .'id Regt. tLieut.*Gov.) 
Lient.-Gen. Ralph Darling, Gov. 

CoJ. Lindesav, C.B. (Lieut.-Gov ) 
Major-Geii. Richard Bourkc, C.B. Gov.| 

i 

! 


From 

26th Jan. 17S8 
11th Dec. 1792 
ISth Dec. 1794 
7th Aug. 1796 
28 th Sept. 1800 

Kith Aug. 1806 


y2Gth Jan. 1808 


1st Jan. 1810 
1st Dec. 1821 
1st Dec. 1825 
19rh Dec. 1826 
22<1 Oct. la'il 
3d Dec. 1831 


To 

10th Dec. 1792 
14ti» Dec. 1794 
6th Aug. 1795 
27th Sept. 1800 
12th Aug. 1806 
Suspended 
26th Jan. 1808 


28th Dec. 1809 


1st Dec. 1821 
30th Nov. 1825 
18th Dec. 1826 
21st Oct. 1831 
2d Dec. 1831 


. i* J cannot agree witli the Rev. Dr. Lang in the cciisuie he has pa-ssed 
op the officers of this corps* if some of them did engage in mercantile pur¬ 
suits, it should he remembered that, they were comjjelled to import their 
oWn supplies in a great measure, and of course to provide a stuck, which it . 
was more prudent should be too much for their families rather than too 
litde. Dr. Lang sgems to have entirely overlooked the peculiar circuin- 
stances in ivhich the officers of the N..S. Wales corps were placed, who had 
nothing hot .their pay and convict rations to rely on, nith wheat, 12 jJ. a 



IRUW R£B£iLiON WAIVES. 

il»OBd^: was, oil Captain Huntor’s departure in $ej^^daAler, 
1800, about 8,000; of these.about 26G0 were ata^coa^'lit 
Sydney, and the remainder at the agricultural estahUshiiMnits 
at Pilvamatta, Prospect, Toongahbee, and Castlehill. Capt.; 
Kingj R.N. who as Lieutenant of the SiriuSf had effected»|||il 
settlement on Nqrfolk island, was appointed to sucd^M 
G^i^t. Hunter: his administration lasted for six years,* and 
lias distinguished by what is termed the ‘Irish rebellion.* 
Several hundred convicts attached to the • establishment at 
Castlehill (20 miles from Sydney) struck for their liberty, but 
being armed only with pikes, were, after a very brief contest, 
tliseomfited by the military at Vinegar Hill, a few miles from 
Parramatta, on the Hawkesbury road; a few were shot by the 
troops, some of the leaders taken and hanged immediately, 
and the rest returned quietly to their labour;-this is the 
only instance of any disturbance of the prison population 
since the settlement of the colony. 

Captain Bligh, whose name is handed dovni to posterity by 
his tyrannical treatment of Christian and his comrades in his 
Majesty’s ship Bounty, when sent to convey the bread fhiit 
from the South Sea islands to the West Indies, .was appointed 
tQ succeed Captain King, and a knowledge of the treatment 
which he had bestowed on Christian ought to have prevented 
his being sent out to govern a colony like New South Wales, 


bushel, mutton, 2a. per lb., a cow, 80/., and so on in proportion. Ilieae 
circumstances compelled the officers of the N. S. Wales Regt. to provide 
for themselves, and it was fortunate for the colonists that they did so.. * 

* Captain King does not seem to liave been adequate to the magnitude 
of his trust; he had several opponents, and, during his sway, an anecdote 
is related wortliy of the gemua of Botany Bay. Hie Governor prefernsd 
charges against a gentleman in the colony, and despatches were prepared 
for being forwarded to the Secretary of State in England: the officer 
was to have charge of the despatches imprudently mentioned the drcuui- 
stance; but, when he arrived in Downing-street, the box, on being opiMied 
before the Secretary for the Colonies, was found fo contain only ai.,bundle 
of newspapers, the ireful despatches having been a^oUly the 

box in Sydney. 



OArrAIK :BhiQa AK]> MR. - ^5 

hsa^et great his abilities as a marimr wes^ as es«inoed,.h7 
>lhe idcHful manner |n which he.reached Timor in an Oftieya 
after b^ng set adrift in the ocean on the north coast of Njaw 
Holland. A man that was unable to rule a smidl 

ought never to have been placed in arbitrary powef m 
rlifew South Wales. 

Captain Bligh was however mistaken in supposing that he 
had none but convicts with dejected minds to deal with; like 
all tyrants the moment his views were thwarted he seemed to 
have lost the instinctive cunning which such men abound in, 
and his series of unwarranted persecutions of one gentleman 
in particular,* led to the colonists at Sydney# aided by the 
officers and men of the New South Wales corps, deposing 
Capt. Blighf after he had been 18 months Governor, and 


* I allude here to the late John M'Arthur, Esq. of New South Wales, a 
geotlenian of high and manly spirit, of strong constitutional principles, 
and an enterprise and perseverance rarely found united in one mind. To 
this gentleman New South Wales may be said to be tntuinly indebted for 
its present prosperity (see wool trade) ; he gave the first stimulus to the 
industry of the colonists; through a long and extraordinarily active life he 
never ceased to pursue measures calculated to enhance the wealth, improve 
' the beauty, and benefit the country which he had made his home; while 
he lived he well deserved the appellation of the term of ' father of the 
colonyand I trust justice \vill be done to his memory by erecting to it a 
statue, in some part of the square called Macquarie Place, at Sydney. 
Well would it be for the Cape of Good Hope, and our other colomes, if a 
John M'Artbur would arise in each, to stimulate their dormant energies 
by example, and aid the poor and industrious with wealth honestly and 
nobly acquired. I,gladly avail myself of this opportunity to pay a tribute 
to a good and wise man’s memory, and, in doing so, would beg to observe, 
that, when in New South Wales, I never crossed his door* nor exchanged 
a word with Mr. M'Arthur, but I could not help seeing around me proofs 
of his patriotism; and, while the rich, or titled, or gentlemanly stranger 
extolled Ms munificent hospitality, the poor man I have often heard praise' 
his goodness ; while no industrious or deserving individual ever solicited 
his aid in vain. - 

t Gaptmn Bligh, like most arbitrary men, was not possessed of miMh 
moral cosoi^^ When the soldiers marched up to the Governnient House, 
with their offi<mrs at their head, they searched for tbe Governor# and‘at 
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h 

vesting the supreme command in the hands of Lietrt;.-C61dim! 
Johnson, the senior officer in command of the troops. ' " 

The Administration gave up sending any more naval men as 
governors, Lieut.-Colonel (afterwards Major-GeneraiyLachlan 
Macquarie of the 73d regiment, was sent from England 16 
take on him the government of the colony, the New Soutli 
Wal6s regiment was ordered home, and the regular troops of 
thei line placed on the ‘ Roaster' for service in the colony. Dur¬ 
ing-Major-General Macquarie’s sway of 12 years, the settle¬ 
ment made great progress ; the population was increased by 
numerous convicts and some emigrants, and, by the aid of 
a carte^ blanche on the British Treasury, many public build¬ 
ings were erected—roads constructed—the fine Bathurst 
country over the Blue Mountains explored, and several 
government farms established. The prison population re¬ 
ceived great encouragement from General Macquarie, his 
motto was to make every convict consider his European 
life as a past existence, and his Australian one a new era^ 
where he would find honesty to be the best policy. This was 
his grand impulse, and like all men with one favourite view, 
he carried it sometimes too far; many prisoners, or those who 
had once been prisoners, he took by the hand—made some 
Magistrates, gave others colonial situations, and distributed 
large quantities of land; but noble, generous, and truly phi¬ 
lanthropic as were the principles which dictated such Chris¬ 
tian-like conduct, it is perhaps to be regretted that General 
Macquarie was not more discriminating in his choice of indivi¬ 
duals deserving of encouragement,.and that he paid too little 
attention to the feelings or prejudices of respectable emi¬ 
grants, who ttere not so strongly imbued with the Governor’s 
principles. ' Owing to this circumstance he raised up a class 
of exclmionists as opposed to the emancipists and formed 

last found him concealed behind a bed. His person and property were 
carefaliy protected, and he embarked, after some (ime, for Europe on 
board the Porpmae sloop of war. 

* By these terms, the former may be considered those whq object to 
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tw.Q parties who have ever since remained in hostHity to each 
other. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane, who succeeded Major-General Mac¬ 
quarie, was an amiable and scientific man, but seems to have 
been deficient in energy of character; his successor, Lieut.« 
General Darling, was a Governor of no inconsiderable talent, 
with an ardent desire to benefit the colony, but with too great 
a sensitiveness for the critiques of the press; it is not within 
my scope or intentions to enter into a discussion of the diffi¬ 
culties and embarrassments with which his administration was 
surrounded; some were of his own creating, others arose 
from the intemperate violence of faction: the present ruler, 
Major-General Bourke, has endeavoured to steer a middle 
course between the extremes of party, and has consequently 
met with nmch opposition (see Appendix), but it is to be 
hoped that as the malevolence of partizanship dies away, the 
task of governing New South Wales will become less ardu¬ 
ous. The progressive prosperity of the colony will bo best 
seen in the subsequent statistical details. * 

Physical Aspect and Geography. —The general features 
of the colony exhibit ranges of hills, vallies, mountains, and 
plains ;—the sea coast has a range of lofty and steep hills (ele¬ 
vation 3C(K) to 4000 feet) running nearly parallel with the coast 
at a distance of from 40 to 50 miles, called the Blue Moun¬ 
tains ; the intervening space being an undulating plain inter¬ 
sected by several rivers which have their rise in the eleva¬ 
tions just mentioned; beyond which a considerable extent of 
table land stretches in every direction, gradually depressing 
towards the interior. 

The territory is divided into 19 counties, and although the 
boundaries are yet imperfectly laid down, an account of each 
will convey the clearest idea of the geography of the colony. 

associate iu private life with persons who have been transported from 
England, whether they have expiated the punishment of the law by serving 
the full time of bondage allotted, or been reprieveti, and allowed fi^edom, 
after a short residence in the colony. The emancipists are, of course, 
those who are either free by servitude or by favour .of the Government. 
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eonittjr in point of settienwnt, i» tibat of^ 

<^MBBiii.ANDy which is an undulating plain, boundod<:ian Ihe 
N. and W. h^ the rivers Hawkesbury and Nepean>on ^b«j, 
S.W. and S. by the Nepean, the Cataract River, and a 
bea^g S. to BuUi on the sea coast, which forms the 

eastern boundary. The Hawkesbury and Nepean £6np. seven' 
eighths of the interior boundary of the county, which is in 
length from N. to S. about 53 mUes, and in extreme bieadth 
from the sea to the base of the Blue Mountiuns, 46 miles; 
divided into 31 districts, containing about 900,000 En^ish 
acres. The principal towns of New l^outh Wales are situate 
in this county, viz. Sydney (the capital), Parramatta, Liver¬ 
pool, Windsor, Richmond, Castlereagh, Penrith, &c., and it 
is the most thickly inhabited (more than 36,000 mouths, see 
population section.) The maritime boundary is generally bold 
and rugged, along which the vast Southern Ocean perpetually 
rolls its alternately peaceful and tremendous surge.. For the 
distance of five or six miles from the coast the country wears 
a bleak and barren aspect, consisting of ridges of stratified 
sandstone; the soil poor, in some places swampy, and clothed 
with a few stunted Eucalypti and dwarf underwood. 

Beyond this C 9 ast girdle the country begins to improve; 
an undulating country extends for ten miles, and where civili¬ 
zation has not been in active operation, a stately forest of 
Eucalypti varied with the Ca^aurina torulosd appears, diver- 
mfied here and there with farms and tenements, and inter* 
aected by broad and excellent turnpike roads; the soil in 
this belt is still poor on the surface: At the distance of @0 to 
25 miles from the sea shore the aspect of the country is truly 
beautiful; the forest is as lofty but less dense than is described 
in the preceding section; there is little or no underwood, and 
the i)rerage number of trees to the acre do not exceed fifty; 
while a charming variety of hills and dales are clothed with 
luxuriant herbage, now covered with bleating flocks and low¬ 
ing herds, and at intervals may be met the spacicms man- 
uon or snug farm house of civilized man. ThrOuj^mtft the 
'whole of the county from the sea coast to: the "base .pf the 
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Blue Momitdnsy the land can ecarcely be c<mrideFe4 
.but'a continued series of undulations, until approaching :^e. 
Ni^^an and Hawkesbury rivers when considerable phdn#.. 
border' those noble .streams, the fertiUty of which is in^«^.. 
haustiMe. The County is not well watered, but the process of' 
boring now in execution will probably remedy this deficiencgr^ 
the creeks of the county are South, Prospect, Cabramatta^’i^ 
and East Creeks: the rivers Parramatta, Hawkesbury and 
Nepean will come under the general description of the rivers 
of the colony. 

Sydneyf the capital of New South Wales, is situate nearly 
equidistant from the extreme northern and southern extremi¬ 
ties of the county of Cumberland; it is built partly in a narrow 
ravine or valley, and partly on the sides of a gentle slope ex¬ 
tending upwards from the shores of one of the coves of Port 
Jackson, and called Sydney Cove on the first founding of the 
colony. The streets are long (some one mile), wide, and 
quite English in their appearance ;* the houses are generally 
lofty and well constructed, interspersed with cottages fronted 
by small neat gardens, which in some quarters of the town are 
attached to every house. 

Along the water side (except that portion occupied by the 
demesne of Government House) there are wharfs, stores, ship 
yards, mills, steam engines, &c ; behind these the houses rise 
m successive terraces, giving variety to the scene, and con¬ 
veying by their neatness and elegance the idea of a prosper¬ 
ous community. The shops of Sydney are frequently laid 
out with great taste—^they are not, as in America, * stores’ 
where every article may be bought under the same roof, but 
each trade or business has its own distinct warehouse.f The 

* It would have beea preferable if they had been laid out wide i^ough 
to admit of a row of trees on either side, as at Cape Town. 

t House rent is high at Sydney, as may be supposed from the &ct that 
building land has been recently sold in George Street at j^20,000 per acre I 
and some ground is worth jC 50 per/oot/ Sevend private establishments 
are conuderable size; auction rooms have been lately built by one indi- 
ylduid at a emt of Jt5,000, and Mr. R. Cooper has expended nearly JtStQgOOO 
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nviLDisids Xt sydneit. ‘ 


betels ahd* inns are numerous and excellent, public nddsds,'* 


affording entertainment for man and horse abound, 1 thiiiSLl; ; 
counted fifty of these establishments in one street (Pitt^tr^'t),^ 
and there are about 200 in the whole town. ’ '-''4 

The public buildinga are neither numerous nor elegant 
the Government House, though delightfully situate in' 'a 
charming demesne overlooking the harbour, can scarcely be 
considered more than an overgrown cottage;—the hospital is 
a huge unsightly brick building, as is also the Court and 
Session House; the barradcs (nearly in the centre of the 
town) are commodious, but inelegant: St. Philip’s Church is 
like an old barn with a sort of steeple at one end; the gaol* 
(situate most improperly in the great thoroughfare ofGeorge- 
street) is a large unhealthy watch-house; the Roman Catholic 
chapel is an immense structure (the size of which is apparently' 
magnified by its standing alone on tlie verge of Hyde Park) 
in which an attempt at imposing grandeur seems to have ab¬ 
sorbed every other idea St. James’s Kpiscopal Church is a 
modest appropriate edifice; the Scotch Kirk is built after 
the neat and pleasing style adopted by the disciples of John 
Knox, and the Methodist chapel, is an humble and lowly 
structure in which the true Christian will find no exterior 
attractions to lure him to admire, love, and worship his Creator. 

The views from the higher parts of the capital of Australia 
are bold, varied and pictures<jue; the irregular appearanee 
of Sydney itself, with its numerous gardens; the magnificent 


on his distillery. The firm of Messrs. Daniel Cooper and Levy have ex¬ 
pended larger sums in erecting steam-engines, mills, &c.; and Mr. Barnet 
Levy has built an excellent I'lieatre on speculation. 

• A new gaol ^vas building on the south end road when I left the colony* 
Its size was great, its materials of hewn stone, and its situation healthy.; 
but strength and durability seem to have occupied the architect’s mind, to 
the exclusion of taste or elegance; he apparently -forgot that both may be 
combined in one structure. 

-f- The bare walls of this structure have been standing for years vidthout 
a roof; it would have been wiser of the Rev. Mr. Therry to have laid o.ut 
the fundh at his disposal, in the first instance, on a building wtfiuii.hM 
means of completion. 
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harbour of Port Jackson, studded with islets, and ijji^esited 
by coves of singular beauty; the infinite diversity of hill and 
dale, towering forests, and projecting rocks give a wildness.and 
grandeur to the tranquil abode of men, which is rarely met 
with. The situation of Sydney adapts it for the capital of a. 
commercial empire:* Port Jackson, as I have before ob¬ 
served, is one of the finest harbours in the world; its entrance 
three quarters of a mile widef, then expanding into a 
capacious basin, 15 miles long,—^in some places three wide, 
and navigable for ships of any burthen 15 from its entrance 
—*. e.seven miles above Sydney, up the Paramatta River, 
and which for 12 miles further can scarcely be considered 
more than ah arm of the sea. Ships come up close to the 
wharfs and stores at Sydney, and tlie cargoes are hoisted from 
a ship’s hold into the ware-rooms. [For an idea of the ex¬ 
tensive trade carried on, sec Commerce^ 

The second town in the county of Cumberland is Para¬ 
matta,;}; and although said to be built on the banks of the 
Paramatta River, it is, more properly speaking, at the head 
of the harbour of Port Jackson, distant^ from Sydney 18 
miles by .water, and 15 by land. The town is situate on 

• 

• The town is about three miles imlcngtli, with two-thirds of its circuit 
environed by the navigable coves of Port Jackson. 

A fine lighthouse was erected on the lofty S. head of Port Jackson,. 
byOen. Macquarie; it is in Lat. .'13.51. 40. S., Long. 161.16. 50. E.; the 
tower is admirably built; the height of the light (a revolving one) from 
the base being 76 feet, and above the sea 277 feet,—total .'553. Tl»c inner 
S. head bears from the lighthouse N. by W. ^ W. distant a mile and a 
quarter. The outer N. head bears from it N. by £. two miles. The inner 
S. and outer N. heads lie N. E. i £. and S. W. i, of each other distant a 
mile and one-tenth. . The light can be seen from S. by E. to N. by E., and 
from a ship's deck, on a dear night, eight to ten leagues, appearing like a .. 
luminous star. Bearings magnetic, distances nautical—variations 9^ E. 

N.B. The N. end of the 'Sow and Pigs’ bears from the inner S. hesd 
S.W. byW. halfamile. 

J This is the native name; it was' originally called by the first settlers 
Bfitea //ill, but, with a good taste, changed to the more euphohoos dog- 
Aoa^ed of Paramatta, 

VOh. IV. 


& 



PARAMATTA'tOWN—P fiMALE FACTORY. 

either iside of a small fresh-water river, which unites with'the 
sea inlet above described, and contains 3,000 inhabitants, 
principally traders, artificers, and labourers, who find employ¬ 
ment in the surrounding country seats of different gentlemen 
and faimiers. Its main street is about one mile long, and 
extends from the country residence of the Governor to the 
wharf, from whence the view down the river is extremely 
interesting. Several public buildings are in the town and 
neighbourhood ; there is an excellent establishment for fe¬ 
male orphans on the river’s banks, and within half a mile of 
Paramatta is-the factory, or rather penitentiary for female 
prisoners, where those convicts who have not been assigned 
as servants, or who are returned from service and awaiting 
new masters, or who arc remanded for punishment are con¬ 
fined in three separate classes : the building is large, massive 
' and clean, but situate in a vale, and enclosed with high walls, 
which has at times rendered its inmates unhealthy.* 

• A Indicrous circumstance occurred at tins factory when I was at Pa¬ 
ramatta. The third class of prisoners had been denied the indulgence of 
tea and sugar, as a punishment fur their refractoriness; they refused, 
therefore, to work any longer, and, after spending two days in sulkiness, 
they warned the matron that, unkss^their tea and sugar was restored, they 
would leave the factory. Mrs. Falloon laughed at their threat. On'the 
third morning 200 of these desperates attacked the workmen, took from 
them their hammers and sledges, broke open t!ie huge prison doors, and 
rushed into the town attacking the baker’s shops, &c.' The 'troops were 
ordered out; the light company of If. M. 5/ih regiment in advance; the 
women heat a retreat towards tlie surronnding hills, while the bugles of 
the troops sounded a charge; the object being to prevent the factory ladies 
taking refuge in the bush or forest, and which ruse, had it been accom¬ 
plished, would have rendered it difficult to predict whether Venus or Mars 
would have conquered: however, after various skirmishes or feints, and 
divers marches and counter-marches, the drums and bugles announced a 
parley—^the battle was considered a drawn figlit—and a treaty agreed to, in 
wluch it was stipulated that the fair combatants should march back, with 
all the honours of war, within the walls and gates of the aforesaid factory, 
provided that all delinquencies be forgiven, and the usual allowance of 
tea and sugar restored. This ^ttlc incident will give an idea of-tbe deter¬ 
mined character of the female prisoners at New South Wales. 
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There taee several excellent inn's; and 8tage-coaclie% a;Rd 
steam-boats pass to and from Sydney every day. 

Windsor is about 20 miles from Paramatta, and S5 
Sydney; situate near the confluence of the South Creek with 
the noble river called the Hawkesbury, here 140 miles di^ 
tant from the sea, and navigable for vessels of 100 tons bur- ’ 
then for four miles above Windsor. The town, containing 
1,000 inhabitants, is built on a hill, elevated 100 feet above the 
level of the Hawkesbury, and commanding a beautiful view 
of the surrounding country; its population is similar to that 
of Paramatta, as are also its buildings of a chiirch, hospital, 
barracks, goal, store-houses, &c. 

The inns (as is the case throughout the colony) are large 
and excellent: stage-coaclies (a-la Anglaisc) ply every day to 
and from Sydney via I^l^amatta, and steam-boats twice a 
week, the distance between Broken Bay, where the Hawkes¬ 
bury disembogues into the sea and the N. head of Port 
Jackson, being about 14 miles. Tlie land in the vicinity of 
Windsor is extremely rich, and being in the possession of 
numerous small farmers is carefully tilled, so that numerous 
fi^rm-yards and extensive fields of grain, with herds of kine, 
enhance the natural beauty of a very picturesque country. 

Richmond, with a population of 800, is a small but rLsing 
inland town, distant from Sydney 36 miles. 

Liverpool is situate on the banks of the George River, 
which disembogues itself into Botany Bay.* George River is 

about half the sue of the 1 luwkesbury, and is navigable for 

• 

* Many persons long used to the term of ‘ liotunif Bap,' think that 
the colony is founded on the shores of this extensive inlet of the ocean ; I 
have already explained at p. 228 that such was the original intei^fiqn but 
never earned into effect, and the shores around Botany Bay are now as 
wild—as bleak—as barren, and almost as uninhabited as when they were 
first visited by Capt. Cook and Sir Joseph Banks. Botany Bay is about 
14 miles to the southward of the Heads (as the entnuice is called) of Port 
Jackson; it is wide, open, and unsheltered for vessels: I visited it from 
curiosity, and in order that I might say I had been at ‘ Botany the 

only advantage I derived from my jourimy was to contrast the dreary 
desolation around its shores with the busy hum of human industry at the 
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vessds of 50 tons burthen up to Liverpool, which» from ,its 
central position between Sydney and the fertile districts of 
Airds, Appin, Bunburycurran, Cabramatta, Bringelley, the 
Cow Pastures, Illawarra, and five islands, &c. (the Great 
Southern Road from Sydney, leading through Liverpool 
to the counties of Camden, Argyle, Westmoreland), is 
rising into eminence. The country is flat around but 
cleared and cultivated, tliough the soil is poor: the public 
buildings are the same as in tlie former mentioned towns, 
with the exception of a male orphan school (an excellent ' 
institution). .There are stage coaches daily between Liver¬ 
pool and Sydney. Campbell Town situate in Airds district, 
distant lii miles from Liverjiool, requires no particular 
comment. We may now proceed to examine the adjoining 
County of Camden^ bounded on the N. by a line bearing W. 
20® N. from Bulli on the sea coast to the head of the Ca¬ 
taract River, thence by that river and the Nepean to its 
junction with the Wollondilly, thei’c called the Warragumba: 
on the W. by the River Wollondilly to the junction of the 
Uringalla, commonly called Paddy’s River; and by the Urin- 
galla and Barber’s Creek, fonuing the boundary betwe#n 
Camden and Arygle, to the Shoalhavcn River: on the S. by 
the Shoalhaven river to the sea coast which forms the Pastern 
boundary of the colony. The lengtJi of the county to the S. 
E. is 6G, and the breadth about 55 miles ; the superficial area 
being 2200 square miles. The physical a.spect of Camden 
is more than undulating—it is in fact a continued succession 
of hill and dale, the former sometimes rising into mountains, 
whose steep sides are clothed with varieties of lofty timber. 
The Mittigong range runs S.E. through the whole length of 
the colony, terminating close to the sea in the lllawara 
mountain 50 miles S. of Sydney. 

contiguous harbour of Port Jackson, and to be reminded that less than half 
a century ago there was no difference in Nature’s wild ivnste at either place. 
A brass plate on the cliffs marks the spot where Capt. Cook first landed, 
and a handsome monument, surmounted by a gilt sphere, erected to the 
memory of La Perouse, contributes however to give an intellectual inte¬ 
rest to the scene. 
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Notwithstanding, however, that this range occupies so much 
of the country, there are several large tracts unsurpassed ia 
fertill^ throughout the county. Of these the principal ar^ 
the Cow Pastures,* which extend Northward from the river' 
Bargo to the junction of the Warragumba and Nepean rivers,’ 
bounded to the W. by some of the brandies of the latter river 
and the hills of Nattai, and containing an area of 60,000 acres, 
the greater part consisting of a fertile light sandy loam, rest¬ 
ing on a substratum of clay. Towstrds the southern hills of 
Nattai the Cow Pastures are broken into abrupt and hilly 
ridges, but for a distance of three miles from the Nepean they 
consist of easy slopes and gentle undulations, from the centre 
of which rises a lofty hill named Mt. Hunter. Camden County 
is celebrated for containing within its boundaries the fertile, 
beautiful, and I may add romantic district of lllawarra or the 
five islands which extends in a N. and S. direction for the 
space of 18 miles along the Eastern coast, commencing at a 
point in -iifrliich a range of high hills (the Merrigong) termi¬ 
nate in the sea, receding gradually S. towards Shoalhaven, 
and comprising 160,000 acres. This tract is almost shut out 
from communication with other parts of the colony, and al¬ 
though the mountain may be descended by a man and-his 
horse, it is not likely to be practicable for wheeled carriages ; 
the intercourse with Sydney is therefore carried on by sea. 
The scenery at lllawarra is totally distinct from that of the 
the counties of Camden or Cumberland, while tall ferns, 
umbrageous cedars, graceful palm trees, with numerous 
creeping vines throwing around in wild luxuriance their 
flowery tassels, here and there interspersed with flights of red 
crested black cockatoos and purple louries make the specta¬ 
tor (ancy himself in some tropical region with all the exhili- 
rating atmosphere of a temperate clime. The Shoalhaven 
River, which forms the S. boundary of lllawarra, and distant 
190 miles from Sydney, is navigable for about 20 miles into 

Ar 

* So called from large herds of cattle recently found there, and which 
had for their original stock three runaway cattle belonging to the . herd 
landed from H.M.S. Sirius soon after the founding of the colony. . 
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the country for vessels of 80 or 90 tons burthen. The «oil 
around is a deep unctuous vegetable mould, abounding m large 
heaps'of decayed marine shells. 

Sarragorang in the same county, is a long narrow va^ey» 
hemmed in between the Merrigong range and the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, with only one pass into it, and that a very precipitnns 
one. It runs N. and S. along the,banks of the Warragamba, 
and consists of a stripe of rich soil matted with the finest 
native herbage, and most picturesquely variegated with high 
rocky precipitous mountains, frowningly impending on either 
side, their rugged declivities occasionally adorned with wav¬ 
ing shrubs and verdant licaths. 

As' before observed, the Merrigong range runs through 
the county; from this range there branches oft’ laterally in¬ 
ferior elevations, from which others of still smaller dimensions 
again shoot out; these ridges almost uniformly shoot upwards 
like the roof of a house, and where the country is mountainous 
meet so- close to each other as to have only a narrow ravine. 
The reader will form an idea of the aspect of Camden county 
from the foregoing brief description, and accompany me to— 

Argyle Covnty —wdiich is bounded on the N. by the River 
Gninecor, from its junction with the Wollondilly to its source 
near Burra Burra Lagoon on the dividing range: on the W. 
by the dividing range from Burra Burra, by Cullarin to Lake 
George, including the three Brcdulbane Plains : on the S. by 
the Northern margin of Lake George to Kenny’s Staton; 
from Lake George to the Alianoyonyiga Mountain, by a-«nall 
gulley, descending to the lake; from Alianoyonyiga, by the 
ridge extending S.E. to the hill of Wolowolar; and from 
Wolow-olar by Boro Creek, to the Shoalhaven River:—on 
the E. by the Shoalhaven River, to the junction of tlm Rivu¬ 
let from Barber’s; by the Rivulet from Barber’s to its source; 
across a narrow neck of land to the head of the Uringalla; 
by the Uringalla to its junction with the Wollondilly^ and by 
the Wollondilly to the junction of the Guinecor above men¬ 
tioned : the nearest point from the sea is ^ miles, Argyle is 
about 60 miles long, with an average breadth of 80 miles, and 
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a superficial area of 1950 square miles; the face of ibe county 
consists of tolerably high and extensive ridges (the MtUigong 
range) ramifying in various directions with swelling hills and 
regular pMns and vallies between them, watered by the various 
branches of the Hawkesbury and Shoalhaven rivers, besides 
a number of'small rivulets and ponds containing water all the 
' year round. Lakes Bathurst and George are situate in this. 
county—the former 129 and the latter 125- miles S. W. of 
Sydney; Bathurst Lake is from three to five miles in diame¬ 
ter, and George fifteen miles long by five broad, their size 
being increased or decreased according to the mountain tor¬ 
rents, to which they serve as reservoirs ; their waters are pure 
but the depth I have not been able to ascertain.* The N.W. 
and S.W. sides of the lake are bounded by hills of a moderate 
size, on the S. and S, fci. E. by low land termed Wellington 
Plains. George Lake is near to the summit of the -range di¬ 
viding the E. and W. waters, being' about 12 miles from the 
South Fish river, a branch of the Lachlan running into the 
great interior marshes.-f- Although Argyle abounds iii timber, 
the land is more thinly wooded than in Cumijerland, and there 
are plains of great extent (such as Goulbourn’s plain, con¬ 
taining 35,000 acres) without a tree, while in Eden Forest 
they are so sparingly scattered ai^ to resemble more a noble¬ 
man’s park than a natural forest all self sown. This county 
in particular presents excellent specimens of a singular phe¬ 
nomenon' observed in various parts of Australia, namely, what 
would be supposed the most striking evidences of former cul¬ 
tivation, the land being regularly laid out in ridges apparently 
marked by the plough, and with a regularity of intervals 
which would secure a prize from a Scottish Agricultural So-’ 
eiety. These plough ridges occur always on gentle declivi¬ 
ties where there is a tenacious subsoil with loose superstrata, 
and are doubtless produced by the action of water; as there 

* Bathurst, alihough 60 miles inland from Jervis Bay (the nearest part 
of the coast) has ia it an animal resembling (as nearly as can be discovered 
/ut a distance) a seal, about three feet long, and rising every now and then 
/to. breathe. 

f By recent changes this lake is included in Murray county. . 
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are found even on the tops of mountain ridges extensive beds 
of water sand and water gravel mixed with fragments of shells, 
presenting the identical appearances observed on the banks of 
rivers or upon sea beaches ; but still the regularity of the dis¬ 
tances in the plough ridges above adverted to is unaccoimtablc. 

Westmoreland County is bounded on the N.E. by Cox’s • 
River, from its junction with the Wollondilly to the station on 
the road to Mount Blaxlaud : on the N. by that road to the 
Fish River, and by that River to its junction with the River 
Campbell: on the W. by the Campbell to its source; and, 
thence by a line of marked trees to Burra Burra Lagoon: on 
the S. by the River Guiriecor, from Burra Burra Lagoon to 
its junction with the Wollondilly : and on the E. by the Wol¬ 
londilly to the junction of Cox’s River above mentioned. 

This county is in extreme length from N.W. to S.E. 59 
miles, and in breadth 38 ; with a superficial area of 1592 
square miles. It partakes of the general features of Argyle, and 
contains a* part of the Blue Mountain range, which towers 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the ocean level. 

Cook's adjoining Cumberland, is bounded on the 

N.E. by the Lower Branch of the Hawkesbury : on the N. 
by the rocky dividing range, extending E. and W. between 
the Rivers Hunter and Hawkesbury, and forming the S. 
boundary of the county of Hunter: on the W. by the range 
dividing the waters to Honeysuckle Hill; and hence to where 
the Mount Blaxland Road crosses Cox’s River: on the 
S.W. by Cox’s River: on the E. by the Warragumba, Ne¬ 
pean, and Hawkesbury, to tlie junction of the Lower Branch, 
as above mentioned; it is in length from N. to S. 56 miles, 

. and in breadth 50; containing 1655 square miles. A great part 
of Cook’s county is occupied by the Blue Mountain range, 
across which the fine road from Sydney to Bathurst lies. A 
large part is table land from 2000 to 3000 feet high, abound¬ 
ing in picturesque scenery. Emu Plains and several fertile 
vallies compensate in some measure for the large quantity of 
rocky soil in this county. . >■ 

At King’s Table Land (2727 feet above the sea) the yiew is 
magmficent: for 18 miles from the conunCUcement of the 
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ascent of the Blue Mountains at Emu Plains the piope i# gra¬ 
dual, from thence to the ^6th mile is a succession of steep 

e ai 

and rugged ‘hills, some almost so abrupt as to deny a passage 
across them to King’s table land, on the S.W. of which the • 
mountain terminates in lofty precipices, at the bottom of which 
•is seen the beautiful Prince Regent’s Glen, about 24 miles in 
length. From Mount York (3292 feet high) the view is 
superbly magnififient—^mountains rising beyond mountains, 
clothed with impenetrable forests, and buttressed with stu¬ 
pendous masses of rock in the foreground. The Vale of 
Clwdd (2496 feet above the sea) runs at the foot of Mount 
York, extending six miles^ in a Westerly direction, its rich 
soil irrigated by Cox’s River, which ruAs Easterly into the 
Hawkesbury, while eight miles further again to the left the 
Fish River rising in Clarence Range runs Westerly into the 
Mac(|uarie, forming the dividing line between Westmoreland 
and Roxburgh counties. 

Bathurst Countif is bounded on the N.E. by the River 
Campbell from Pepper Creek, and the River Macquarie to 
the Currigurra Rivulet: on the N.W. by that Rivulet, the 
Callalia Rivulet, and a line of marked trees to the Molong 
River: on the W. by that river and a range of hills, named 
Panuara Range, to the Panuara Rivulet: and by the upper 
part of Limestone Creek from its junction with the Belu- 
bula: and on the S. by the road to Dunn’s Plains, and by 
Pepper Creek to its junction with the River Campbell first 
mentioned. It is in in its extreme length 72 miles, and 
in breadth 68, with a superficial area of 1860 square miles : 
-this transalpine country is of recent discovery, being considered 
inaccessible until 1813. It consists in general of broken table 
land, in some places forming extensive downs without a tree, 
such as Bathurst Plains, which contains 50,000 acres. Oc¬ 
casional open downs of this description extend along the 
banks of the Macquarie for full 120 miles. They are not 
:;unlike the Brighton Downs, but with this remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity, that on the summits of some of the elevations or knolls, 
-there are found dangerous quagmires or bogs, resembling 
somctunes a pond that has been dried, but at other times 
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concealed by a rich verdure. ‘Fairy Rings’ are frequent, 
and on most of them grow fungi of a large size. Bathurst 
county is one of the most flourishing districts 'in the colony; 
its society excellent—^its resources, as a fine-woolled sheep 
farming district, considerable (for its number of inhabitants 
see Pojiulation section); and so healthful is the climate that 
the first natural death did not occur until \H20—^twelve years 
after its settlement.* 

Roxburgh County is bounded on the N,E. by the dividing 
range from the head of the Capertee Rivulet, to that of the 
Cudjeegong River; and by the Cudjecgong River to a point 
fifteen miles above its junction with Lawson’s Creek: ’on the 
N.W. by a line thence to the River Macquarie, at the northern 
angle of the coimty of Bathurst: on the S. by the Fish River 
and the Mount Blaxland Road, to the crest of the range 
which separates the waters of the Fish River from those of 
Cox’s River, and on the E. by that range to the point over 
Capertee, as above mentioned: in length 53 miles, and in 
breadth 43; with a superficial area of 1519 square miles. 
The county is hilly and broken, but abounding in good pas¬ 
turage. 

Wellington County, to the N.W. of the preceding, is 
bouqded on the N.E. by the River Cudjeegong: on the W. 
by the present boundary of the Colony to the Station at Wel¬ 
lington Valley: on the S.W. by the River Macquarie to the 
Gurriguarra Rivulet, and on the S.E. by the boundary of 
Roxburgh; it is 70 miles long by 51 broad, and partakes 
of the general features of the preceding county. One fine 
dale, termed Wellington Valley, is well adapted for the 
grazier or agriculturist. 

Philip County to the E. is bounded on the N. by the River 
Goulburn: 'on the N.W. by a natural line, to be surveyed, 
across the range to the Cudjeegong River to its source; and 
on the S,E. by the north-western boundary of the county of 

* Bathurst Town is in 33- 24.30 S. lat., and 149.29.30 E. long., ibiles 
N. of Government House, Sydney, and 94i W., bearing W. 18;20N., 83 
geograplucal or 95i statute miles, and, by the roach, distant 121 inlles. 
The town is flouruhing, and has its literary instituticai, puck of hehnds, &c. 
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Hunter; length 62, breadth 38, and area 1618 square'iniles. 

Bligh County i& bounded on the N. hy the range of moun¬ 
tains extending from Pandora’s Pass, W. and farming’tlie 
present prescribed boundary of the colony: on the W. by the 
western limit of the colony: on the S.W. by the Cudjeegong 
River to Waldrar Creek ; and from Waldrar Creek by a N.E. 
line across the mountains to tlie south-western angle of the 
county of Brisbane: the area it is not. possible to state 
accurately. 

Brisbane County bounded on the E. by the River Hunter, 
and the western boundary of Durham : on the N. by the great 
mountain range, the northern boundary of the country at pre¬ 
sent prescribed for location to settlers: on the "W. and S. by 
the River Goulburn, which joins the Hunter near the S.'W. 
angle of Durham: length 90 miles, by 40 breadth, and area' 
2344 square miles. 

Of these counties little accurate is yet known ; they consist 
of ranges of table land, with occasional plains and vallies. 
Several mountain peaks rise to considerable elevation, and 
through Philip county there is a lofty range running nearly 
N. and S. 

Hunter County is bounded on the N. by the River Hunter, 
the Goulburn, and a natural boundary, to be surveyed, be¬ 
tween it and the county of Phillip: on the W. by the divid¬ 
ing range which separates it from Roxburgh : on the S. by 
the range which separates it from the counties of Cook and 
Northumberland, and on the E. by Wolldmbi Brook, to its 
junction with the Hunter. Length 71 miles, breadth 47, and 
area 2056 square miles. 

Northumberland County, which intervenes between Hunter 
county, and the sea, is one of the finest in the colony; it is 
bounded on the N. by the River Hunter, and on the S. by 
the Hawkesbury; its length being 61 miles, breadth, 50, 
with an area of 2342 square miles. Its general aspect is a 
series of undulations and elevated plains, intersected by nu¬ 
merous creeks, streams, and rivulets. The fine River Hun¬ 
ter affords a water cofaimunication interiorly throughojut its 
northetR boundary, and along its alluvial banks some of- the 
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most'^uriEliiag f&rtiis and estates in the Cdbhy sere sitiiiitc. 

. Newcastle, the maritime town of the county, is situate on the 
sea coast, and fast rising into, eminence, not less ^ Reason 
of Its position at the commencement of the navigation of the 
Hunter than from the locality of the coal mines, now -actively 
in work. 

Maitland, on the Hunter, distant 25 miles from Newcastle, 
with 1500 inhabitant^, and the seat of the county executive, 
is a neat and flourishing settlement. 

Gloucester County (comprising the Australian Agricultural 
Company’s grant of a million of acres) is bounded on the N. 
by the River Manning: on the S. by the sea coast: and on 
the W. by a line due .S. to the River Thalaba; and by Wil¬ 
liam’s River to the sea coast: length 74, breadth 69, and area 
2701 square miles. 1'his county partakes of the general fea¬ 
tures of the territories before described ; it possesses the fine 
harbour and rising town of Port Stephens, and is well watered. 
To the northward is the rich country termed Port Macquarie, 
now thrown open to Settlers. 

West of Gloucester is the large county of Durham, bounded 
on the E. by W^illiam’s River and the Church Lands adjoin¬ 
ing the Australian Agricultural Company’s grant: on the N, 
by the upper part of the River Manning, and the range of 
. Mount Royal; and on the W. and S. by the River Hunter, 
to the junction of William’s River above mentioned. Length 
60, breadth 50 and area 2117 square miles. 

The only other "counties yet laid down arc situate to the S. ' 
of Bathurst. 

Georgiana County is bounded on the N. by the county of 
Bathurst: on the W. by a natural line, to be surveyed:- oii^' 
the S. by the county of King; and on the E. by the coundeii' 
of Argyle and Westmoreland. Length 55, breadth 50, imd ' 
area 1924 square miles. * .." 

King’s County is boupded on the E. by the county of 
Argyle, and the northern portion of the western sfaimre of '"' 
Lake George: on the S. by the county of Murray; anddn ther 
N. and W. by natural boundaries, to be 8Ut|S5^ed« ;iX*ehgtb 
T^r^breadth 48, and area 1781 milei^. 
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from its junction with the Shoalhaven River, to its sburee in' 
the hill ofWolowolari by the range thence to AlianoyonyigE 
Mountain between Lake George and Lake Bathurst, and. b^;' 
a watercourse descending from that mountain to Lake George; > 
by . Lake George to the hollow in the bight near die middle. 
of its western shore; and thence by a natural line, to be sur¬ 
veyed, extending towards the Pic of Pabral: on the W. by 
the Mountains of Warragong: on the S. by a range extend¬ 
ing eastward from Mount Murray by Tindery or the Twins, 
and a lipe east from these Pics to the Slioalhaven River; and 
on the E. by the Shoalhaven River to the junction of Boro 
Creek above mentioned. Length 72, breadth 5G, and area 
2247 square miles. 

St, Vincent's County, situate along the st>a sliore to the 
southward of Camden County, bounded on the N. and W. 
Irv the Shoalhaven River ; is in length 84 m’ics, w'ith a breadth 
of 40, and an area of 2700 stjuare miles. 

Tht;se 19 counties are, with the exeteption of the first- 
mentioned ones of Cumberland, itc. but iiiqierfectly explored ; 
but befqre quitting this geographical delineation of the terri¬ 
tory, a few words as respects the adjacent country may be 
acceptable. 

To the northward, entering from Moreton Bay, in 28. S. Lat. 
and 152. E. Long., 77 miles from the settlement on the Brisbane 
River, there are vast plains or rising dow'iis of a rich, black 
and dry soil, timbered, and covered with the most luxuriant 
herbage, interspersed here and there with Vallies, open wood¬ 
lands, and even forest ranges, under a genial clime and at 
an elevation of 1800 feet above the level of the sea. Between 
the parallels of 34. and 27. there is a vast area of depressed 
country; the dip of its several rivers being to N. W.W. and 
N.W., thus favouring the opinion that some vast lake exists 
in the interior of Australia,* which has its ultimate discharge 
upon the N.W. coast. To the W.- and S.W. of S^ydney a' 
chain of plains extends for 130 miles, destitute of trees,^ and 

* Tlie aatives report that a vast’inland sea exists. 

f. In these vast plMns a mirage, similar to that mesificned in my last 
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as far as the eye could extend the flat surface #as bounded 
only by the horizon, the elevation of these Australian steppes 
being not more than 250 feet above the level of the sea. 
Proceeding southerly, we arrive at the vast plains called the 
Brisbane Downs, {Monarooy in the native language), which 
were discovered by a naval officer in 1823. These fine sheep 
walks lie immediately to the eastward of the meridian of 140., 
extending upwards of 40 miles t 9 the southward of the parallel 
of 36.15., which appears to be the latitude of their northern 
skirts. They are further described as being bounded on the 
E. by the coast range of hills, which give an inferior or 
westerly direction to the coast range of the streams, by which 
they are permantly watered; and on their western side the 
downs are bounded by the lofty Australian Alps, known by 
the name of the Warragong chain. The elevation of these vast 
natural savannahs above the level of the sea, (which is distant 
to the eastward about 70 miles), cannot be less than 2,000 
feet, and with a delicious climate, and abundant pasturage, 
they offer means of extending the breed of fine woolled sheep, 
ad infinitum. 

Mountains. —The principal range in the colony is that 
termed the Ulue Mountains, which, rising with a nearly per¬ 
pendicular elevation of from 3 to 4',000 feet,* seem like a 
mighty bastion, to cut off all communication with the ihterior.f 

volume relative to North America, is observable before the sub has risen 
many degrees above the horizon. In one direction was observed the few 
straggling trees, the line of which separated one plain, from another, with 
their rounded heads suspended in the air, being apparently separated from 
their trunks by a watery medium; whilst, in another direction, were dis¬ 
tinctly traced, on the verge of the distant horizon, an outline of hills, with 
pointed or conical summits, and bluff precipitous terminations. These, 
however, had no actual existence; for no sooner hud the (Iky advanced, 
than the cone became truncated, the aerial ridge began to break and 
diBsolve,‘until the whole finally disappeared. 

* The summit of a hill, two miles to the northward of Swanfield, is 
4,034 feet. 

i: A period of twenty-five years passed away after the settlement of the 
colony in New South Wales, before these mountiuns were passed; their 
summits were considered inaccessible, and even the idiorigines declared 
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This range, as beforejobserved, runs nearly N. aniJ in'some 
places approaching within 30 miles of the sea shore, and, in 
others, receding to 60 or 90 miles; the country beyond de¬ 
scending to the W.; thus shewing a dividing range for the 
rivers, flowing from their lofty summits. Some mountains to 
the northward of 32., are considered to be 6,000 feet high, 
(Mount Lindsay, at Moreton Bay, as measured by Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham, is 5,700 above the sea), and the Warrangong range, 
or Australian Alps, in 36. S. Lat, are covered with perpetual 
snow, and appear to extend, without interruption, to Wilson’s 
Promontory, the southernmost extremity of Australia. 

Whether there be any volcanic mountains or not in Australia 
it is difficult to say ; there are, in many places, traces of 
volcanic action, and a burning mountain, without a crater, 
and devoid of lava, has been, within these few years, dis¬ 
covered in the vicinity of Hunter’s River, and named Mount 
Wingen. Mount Wingen is situate on the S.E. side of the 
dividing range, which separates the lands of Hunter’s River, 
from Liverpool Plains, in Lat. 31.54. S., Long. 150.56., E., 
the elevated portion, under the process of combustion, being 
about 1,*>00 feet above the level of the sea. From innumer¬ 
able cracks and fissures on its surface, a sulphureous flame 
constantly issues, scarcely visible by day, but discernible at 
night, as a steady blaze. The mountain has been several 
times visited* within the last four years, and it would appear 
that the subterraneous fire, as it increases forms several 
chasms in the superincumbent solid sandstone rock. On 
looking down one of these, to the depth of fifteen feet, the 
sides of the rock were perceived to be of a white heat, like 
that of a lime-kiln, while sulphureous and steamy vapours 
arose from the aperture, amidst sounds and blasts, which 
might be supposed to ascend from the eternal forge of Vulcan 

there was no pass into the interior. A season of drought, in 1813, com¬ 
pelled the colonists to search for new pasturage, and, hy following the 
course of the Grose river, a pass was at last found by Messrs. Blaxland, 
Wentworth, and Lawson, and a road commenced in the following year. 

* By the intelligent Rev. C. P. N. WUton, whose scientific knowledge 
and philanthropic pursuits have conferred much benefit on Australia. 
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itimself. On hurling stones down the chasm, the noise made 
in the fall seemed to die away in a vast abyss. The area of 
the mountain, over which the fire is now raging, is upwards 
of two acrel, and continually increasing as the fury of the 
vast internal combustion augments; from the numerous 
chasms are constantly emitted sulphureous columns of smoke, 
accompanied by a brilliant fiame; the margins of the chasms, 
beautified with' efflorescent crystals of sulphur, varying in 
colour, from the deepest red orange, occasioned by ferrugi¬ 
nous mixture, to the palest straw colour, where alum pre¬ 
dominated. A black, tarry and lustrous substance, somewhat 
like bitumen, abounded on the edges of these cliffs, specimens 
of which, were, with difficulty, obtained : from the intense heat 
under-foot, and the suffocating quality of the vapours emitted 
from the chasms. No lava or traqhyte of any description was 
to be met with, nor is there any appearance of coal, although 
abounding in the vicinity. Mount Widgen has, evidently, been 
on fire for a great length of time; several acres of the part now 
under combustion, (on which trees are standing, of great age), 
having, as it were, been steamed; many of the stones bearing 
the marks of vitrification. !Each successive visitor thinks that 
the fire is on the increase. Mr. Wilton says, the roar of the 
furnace beneath has augmented, after two years absence, and 
that the stones, thrown down into the chasms, resounded to a 
greater depth in the interior abyss. The wide seams of dis¬ 
ruption ; the rocks of solid sandstone cleft asunder; the in¬ 
numerable fractures made on the surface; the falling in of 
the strata; the half-consumed prostrate trunks of trees; the 
pernicious vapours arising around, amidst the roaring of the 
fires, and the white and red heat of the burning crevices, 
present an awful appearai^. 

Rivers. —Australia haj^ong been considered as presenting 
an exception to other great territorial portions of the earth, 
in being destitute of large navigable rivers. This opinion, 
however, has, I think, been prematurely expressed; we should, 
first, thoroughly explore the N; and W. shores, before 
deciding conclusively on the subject, and experience is daily 
convincing us that new streams and rivers are now being dis- 
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present boimdaries of the colony i—Paramatta* MkMtTif WIfiW 
almost be considered a narrow continuation of Port Jaclts<K|y 
rather than a rirer; the distance between Sydney a|td 
ramatta is about eighteen miles, and the navigation, in 
places, rather shallow. A steam-boat communication is nofr 
established between the capital and second town in the colony ; 
and the lovers of picturesque scenery may be fully gratified 
by a trip up this long arm of the sea. 

The Hawhesburyy which is a continuation of the Nepedm 
River, after the junction of the latter with a consideralde 
stream, called the Grose, issues from a remarkable cleft in the 
Blue Mountains, in the vicinity of the beautiful town of Rich* 
mond, about 40 .miles from Sydney. Along the base of these 
mountains the Hawkeshury flows in a northerly direction, fed 
by numerous tributary mountain torrents descending from' 
narrow gorges, which, after heavy rains, cause the Hawkesbury 
to rise, and overflow its banks as it approaches the sea; in one 
instance it rose, near the town of Windsor, 97 feet above its 
ordinary level. The Hawkesbury disembogues into an excel¬ 
lent harbour, about fourteen miles to the northward of Port 
Jackson, called Broken Bay. As the river is traced inland, 
it is extremely tortuous, the distance of Windsor (which is 
built on the Hawkesbury) ftom the sea, in a direct line, being 
not more than 35 miles, but, by the windings of the river, 140 
miles ; the rise of tide is about four feet, and the water fresh 
40 miles below Windsor. As observed in another place, 

* 1 tbink I have previously observed, that the native names of places in New 
South Wales are more musical than those which Europeans have bestowed. 
Paramatta is an aboriginal term, and given, as all the other cognomens 
are, in reference to some peculiar appearance or quality of the place 
named. Dr.'Lang has thus expressed* himself on the subject in mentiooing 
different well-known places :—‘ I like the native names, as Parramattii;^ 
Illawarra, and WooUoorooolloo j—Nandowra, Woogarora,. Bulkoi^ta 
Tomah, Toongabbee, Mitugong, Murroo;—^Buckobble, Cumleroy, w|td 
Coolingatta; the Warragumby, Bargo, Monaroo‘Coqkbuiidoo'n,^ Ctur^ 
baiga, Wlngycarribbee; the Wollondilly, Yurombon, BungarribiMSe/ ^ 
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tlje Hawkesbury ia navigable for vessels of 100 tons, for four 
miles above Windsor, but its navigation is impeded by some 
shallows, after being joined by the Nepean; a few portages 
would, however, considerably extend the navigation for boats of 
large burthen. The scenery along tjie Nepean is magnificent; 
for immediately above the river, tlie Blue Mountains rise in 
frowning majesty, to a perpendicular height of nearly 3,000 
feet, while along the fertile borders of the placid stream are 
fields of wheat, barley, maise, beans, pease, clover, &c. to the 
extent of several thousand acres.* 

Hunter's River, about 70 miles to the northward of Port 
Jackson, disembogues into the sea at the harbour of New- 
castle,-!- which is safe and sufficiently capacious for vessels of 
300 tons burthen. The river, which has its rise from several 
streams in the Blue Mountains, is navigable for 50 miles from 
Newcastle, by small craft of 30 or 40 tons burthen; beyond 
this distance there are several shallows, which only admit the 
passage of boats over them. There are three branches to the 
Hunter, called the upper, the lower, and the middle branch ; 
the two fonner are navigable for boats for about 120 miles, 
and the latter for upwards of 200 miles, but the branches are 
all liable to sudden and terrific inundations, owing to the 
rapid descent of tori’ents from the Blue Mountains. In con¬ 
sequence of the fertility of the soil along the Hunter, and the 
extent of water communication which exist?, this district is 
one of the finest in the colony. A large number of respect¬ 
able emigrant farms are located along the river, and the 

♦ Where I first saw the Nepean river, was at the estate of Mr. S. Terry, 
a very wealthy emancipist. As far as the eye could reach, nothing was to 
be seen but the yellow waving corn, save where the view was bounded by the 
gigantic buttresses of the stupendous Blue Mountains. 1 never beheld a 
finer farm in Europe than Mr. Terry’s; and, while defighted with the 
cheerful scene, could not help feeling proud of my country, that had thus 
converted the stubborn soil of a distant land, and the errors of her children, 
to such meritorious purposes. 

t It was thus called on account of the coal mines discovered here (see 
geology). The town is situate on the slope of a hill, presenting an abrupt 
front of sandstone rock towards the sea. 
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country wears an aspect similar to that of the richest pastoral 
scenery in Devonshire.* 

Port Stephens 20 miles to the northward of Newcastle, 
and the chief settlement of the Australian Agricultural 
Company, is a good haven, hut the River Karuah com¬ 
municating with the interior, is small. The river Myall, 
which disembogues into Port Stephens, opens into some ex¬ 
tensive lakes, situate along the coast, separated only by a 
narrow strip of land from the ocean. 

Manning River, forming the N. boundary of the county of 
Gloucester, disembogues by several mouths and without 
offering any harbour for shelter, except to boats, to which, 
indeed, the navigation of the river is confined. There is good 
soil on the Manning, which together with the beauty of the 
scenery, has tempted several settlers to locate themselves 
there. The Manning has Ji long course westerly to the 
dividing range of hills, from the opposite side of which the Peel 
river is given off to flow towards tlie unknown interior. 

Hastings River, the sea entrance to which is the large 
harbour of Port Macquarie, about 220 miles N. E. of Port 
Jackson, (Lat. 31.25.45. S., Long. 152.53..54. E.,) rises in the 
parallel of33n. S. and under the meridian of 150. E., having 
a course of 2045 statute miles, throughout wliich the elevation 
of its source being 3,.500 feet above the level of the sea, would 
give its waters an average descent of 20 inches in each mile, 
supjjosing the bed of the river to be an inclined plane.f 
Port Macquarie is a bar harbour, with at least nine feet at 
low water spring tides. The bar, which is of soft sand, 

* The valley of Wollomhi extends iii a northerly direction, towards 
Hunter’s River, for about thirty miles. It is bounded on either aide by 
mountain ranges, covered with timber to their summits. Numerous 
valleys, or, as the settlers call them, arms, branch ofT on either side, some 
extending twenty or thirty miles among the mountains, all abounding in 
excellent pasture, and affording sustenance to numerous flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle that depasture amidst this wild and beautiful scenery. 

4 The beds of rivers are not thus generally formed; their declination 
being, more iismdly, a succession of inclined channels, whose slopes dimi¬ 
nish by steps as the river approaches the sea. 
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extends for ;200 yards ; beyond the water immediately deepens 
to two and three fathoms; within the port the soundings are 
five and six fathoms, which depth continues for nearly ten 
miles, when slioals confine the navigation to crafts drawing 
six or eight feet; that depth continuing for eight miles, where 
the rapids commence. The country bordering on the Hastings 
is a pleasing undulation of hill and dale, richly clothed with 
timber: to- the N. E. the river opojs into reaches of great 
width and beauty, and extending to the sea, while a few miles 
to the N. and to the S.E. are some extensive lakes or lagoons, 
wdiich have a communication w'ith the ocean. The fine country 
around this port and I'iver, long kept as a penal settlement, is 
now thrown open for the reception of emigrants, who are fast 
locating themselves in diflerent directions. 

Brisbane Jtiver, which disembogues into Moreton Bay,* 
(Lat. '27.1. S., Long. 15d.}i(>. K.) was oid} discovered in ]8'-23; 
its source is the mountain ranges to the N. (the principal 
branch isin i2G.oJi. N. Lat.) but it receives seveLal considerable 
streams in its course, which, together with the main river, 
traverse a large extent of beautiful country, capable of sup¬ 
porting a numerous population, and of producing, in abund¬ 
ances the tropical products of stigar, cotton, coffee, silk, 
tobacco, &:c. Mr. Oxley, (the late Surveyor General of New 
South Wales), who discovered the river says, ‘ at sunset w'e 
had proceeded about 530 miles up the river ; the scenery was 
peculiarly beautiful; the country along the banks alternately 
hilly and level, but not tiooded; the soil of the finest descrip¬ 
tion of brushwood land, on which grew timber of great 
magnitude, in particular, a magnificent species of i>ine was in 
abundance. At this point the river was navigable for vessels 
drawing sixteen feet water,*and for 30 miles farther no dimi¬ 
nution had taken place in the breadth or depth of the river, 
excepting in one place, for the extent of about 30 yards, 
where a ridge of detached rocks extended across, having not 
more than twelve feet on them at high water. The tide ascends 

* The Bay is said to be sixty miles in extent; it is sheltered by an island, 
and, on the bar, there is depth of eighteen feet. 
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daily 50 miles above the Brisbane’s mouth, flowing also up the 
Bremer, the depth of whose channel it augments by eight 
or more feet.’ 

The country, so far as it has been explored, is of a very 
.superior description, and equally well adapted for cultivation 
or grazing. Some of the pine trees measure upwards of 30 
inches in diameter, and from 50 to 80 feet without a branch. 
This fine territory is not yet included within the space where 
land may be occujjied, there being a penal settlement on the 
Brisbane River at Moreton Bay ; but the time is not far dis¬ 
tant when the land will be thrown open for general occupation. 

Darling Hirer supposed to be formed by the junction of 
numerous streams in the interior, to the westward of Moreton 
Bay, draining a tract of mountainous country, lying between 
the parallels of 27. and 33A., and which,-pursuing a southerly 
course, is conjectured to lie the same river, which ultimately 
unites its waters M'ith tho§c of the Murray and Morrum- 
bidgee, finally disemboguing into Lake Alexandrina at En¬ 
counter Bay, on the southern coast. It was discovered by 
Capt. Sturt, in 1829, and traced for it) miles through a level 
country to the S.W., as far as 30.16. S. Lat. 114'.50. E. Long., 
the breadth being about 60 yards, and its boundary banks 30 
to 40 feet in height, ’riie water of the Darling is perfectly 
salty and becoming more saline to the S.W.; in one part 
brine springs were observed, and the banks throughout were 
encrusted with salt. The want of drinkable water in its neigh¬ 
bourhood prevented the further exploration of the Darling, 
which was crowded with pelicans and other large aquatic 
birds. 

Macquarie River, which is formed by the junction of the 
Fish and Campbell Rivers, after they i.ssue from the Blue 
Mountains, near Bathurst and Westmoreland counties,* is 

* The river Bell, or Molong, is one of the tributaries of the Macquarie, 
near Wellington Valley, about 1/0 miles W. of Netvcastle. The Cudgeegong, 
distant 50 miles N. of Bathurst, is another tributary of the Macquarie; 
and through this hne tract of country, a well-defined route for graziers, 
from Bathurst to the vast Liverpool plains, has been discovered by Mr. 
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like tihie former river, one of those large inland streams which 
have their origin in the torrents which descend from the 
western ridges of the dividing range of mountains that skirt 
the E. coast of Australia. The Macquarie takes a winding 
course through the plains to the N.W.; in some places deep, 
broad, and navigable for large boats; in others, rapid, and ob¬ 
structed by falls. In about 32^. S. Lat. it is still from 20 to 60 
yards wide, and 20 feet deep, with a current of 1-| mile per 
hour. Thirty miles beyond this the Macquarie begins to 
expand over the surrounding country, which declines rapidly 
towards the N.W., the whole area becoming, at last, a perfect 
sea, or, after a dry season, covered with reeds. For 24 miles 
further, the course, as observed by Mr. Oxley, in 1818, was 
through a similar country; he had lost sight of land and 
trees, the channel of the Macquarie winding through reeds, 
among which the water was about three feet deep; suddenly, 
however, without any previous change in the breadth, depth, 
or rapidity of the stream, the Macquarie eluded all further 
pursuit, by spreading, at all points, from N.W. to N .E., over 
the plain; the river decreasing in depth from twenty to less 
than five feet, flowing over.a bottom of tenacious mud clay, 
the current still running with the same rapidity as when the 
water was confined within narrow banks. This point of 
junction with what Mr. Oxley supposed interior waters ; or, 
rather, where the Macquarie ceased to be a river, was in 30.45. 
S. L&t, 147.10. E. Long.. These vast marshes, which Mr. 
Oxley found completely submerged in 1818, were, when 
visited by Capt. Sturt in 1829, afte:^ the continuance of a 
three years drought, without a drop of water, and exhibiting 
an interminable expanse of arid soil. The country, for 100 
miles distance to the N.W., was traversed, in 1829, by Capt. 
Sturt, who at length reached a mountain, the height of which 
he estimated at 1,300 feet; from the summit he had a view of 
other high lands* to the N.W. On this slightly elevated table 

Allan Cubnlnghain, who bos devoted ten years of the prime of his life, and 
an energy and intelligence rarely equalled, to developing the geography of 
Australia, as well as its botany and other branches of natural history. 
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land are several detached conical hills^ covered^ for tjbe most 
part with verdure; the positions of two of these isolated coHes 
were ascertained to be as follows:—Oxley’s Table Land, Lat. 
29.57.30 S., Long. 145.43.30. E.; New Year’s Range, I#t. 
30.21.00. S., Long. 146.33.30. E. i 

Lachlan River^ having its origin in the Cullarin range of 
mountains, on the borders of Argyle county, after running a 
north-westerly course, loses itself in a marsh like the Mac¬ 
quarie, in nearly 33. S. lat., but after passing through this 
marsh it is said to join the Morrumbidgee in 34^. S. lat. and 
143^. E. long.: in the parallel of 148. the Lachlan at 200 
yards above the level of the sea is 40 yards wide, and navi¬ 
gable for large boats. 

The Morrumbidgee River has its origin in the western 
ridge of the dividing range of inount<ains in Murray county, 
about 200 miles S. W. of Sy<lney, in the parallel of 35. S., and 
under the meridian of 149. E., at a distance of about 80 
miles from the sea; after joining the Yass River, and other 
minor streams, to the northward of 35. and in 1485^. E. long., 
the Morrumbidgee pursues a long and tortuous course for 
upwards of 300 statute miles,* without deriving the slightest 
increase from the country it waters: as its course extends to 
the W. of the meridian of 147. the Morrumbidgee falls on a 
low level; the hills of sandstone rock, which give a pic¬ 
turesque appearance to the land on its banks, higher up the 
stream disappear, and flats of alluvial deposit occupy their 
place. The Morrumbidgee cx]>ands itself in the marshes of 
the Lachlan, in the meridian of 147. and to the southward of 
the parallel of 33.; but it pursues its course to the westward, 
the two rivers uniting in 34i. S. lat. 143.57. E. long., and ulti¬ 
mately joining, after a course of 90 miles to the w'estward,—• 
The Mmray River. Where this river (which is far supe¬ 
rior in size to the Morrumbidgee and Lachlan united) rises 

* These rivers traverse a great extent of fine country, adapted fpr the 
abode of man, offering to millions of the human race all the comforts that 
plenty and, its concomitant, civilization can cmnfer. 
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* Hume' and * Ovens' streams, which have their rise in the 
great Warragbng chain, and were crossed by Messrs. Howell 
and Hume (in the their enterprising excursion to Port PhOip 
jm 1884), 850 statute miles nearer their source. Captain 
Sturt, at the close of 1889, set out with a party to explore 
this country; after tracing, in a boat, the united waters of 
the Morrumbidgee and Lachlan for 90 miles to the westward, 
through a level and monotonous country, the channel of the 
Morrumbidgee became much narrowed, and partially choked 
by drift-wood, when suddenly our adventurous countrymen 
found that the Morrumbidgee delivered its waters (as before 
stated) into the Murray—a broad and noble river, the cur¬ 
rent of which was setting to the westward, at the rate of 
8^ miles per hour, with a medium width from bank to bank 
of froth 300 to 400 feet. After nine days voyaging down the. 
Murray to the N.N.W., during which 100 miles of westing 
was made—country low, unbroken, and uninteresting—an¬ 
other river was found emptying itself into the Murray S. of 
the parallel of «34. in exactly 141. K. long. 

Capt. Sturt ascended this river for a short distance, and 
found it preserving a breadth of 100 yards, a depth of two 
fathoms water, turbid, but * perfectly sweet to the taste \ and 
the trees, which overhang its banks, of a finer and larger 
growth than those on the Murray. This river Capt. Sturt 
sppposes to be the Darling, which he found to the N.W. of 
Bflithurst, in his former expedition; there are, however, 400' 
miles of unknown country intervening, and he gives no 
grounds for his conjectures, but the dip of the country, within 
the parallels of 88. and 35}.; besides, he has forgotten that 
the Darling was as salt as brine where he visited it. 

To return to the Murray:—at its confluence with this large 
and unknown river, the country began to rise to the N.W. 
for the first time during a course of 800 miles. The Murray, 
after receiving the suppf^sed Darling River, continues its 
course upwards of a degree farther to the W,, and in tha,t 
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Space receives a second and considerable stream, which ^dis¬ 
embogues on its left bank from the S.E.* The banks of the 
Murray here be^an to be elevated; and along its northern 
shore extended a range of cliffs, which appeared, to the party, 
as they paissed beneath them, to be of ‘ partial volcanic ori-: 
gin.! These cliffs were succeeded by banks of limestone on 
either side of the river, which forced its way through a glen 
of rocks of similar formation; in its passage frequently strik¬ 
ing bases of precipices of the same formation, which rose to a' 
perpendicular height of 200 feet, and in which ‘ coral and 
fossil remains’ were remarked to be plentifully imbedded. 
At this place the long ranges of forest hills, which extend 
along the E. shore of'the Gulf of St. V^incents, were distfem- 
ible. At the meridian of 139^. the disposition of the cliff’s 
gave the Murray a bend to the southward, through a conti¬ 
nuation of the limestone glen, opening at length into a spacious 
valley. The river, vrhich, throughout its long course from the 
eastward, had preserved a sandy bottom, now became * deep, 
still, and turbidits course to the southward being in reaches 
of from two to four miles in length: upon passing the paral¬ 
lels of 35. a more open country appears, the cliffs partially 
giving place to picturesque hills and undulating plains, with 
thousands of acres of rich alluvial land. On the 32nd. day 
of the voyage, from the depot formed near the junction of 
the Morrumbidgee and Lachlan, our persevering countrymen 
entered upon a large lake, stretching far away to the S.W., 
estimated at from 50 to (iO miles in length—30 to 40 in 
breadth, with, however, but a medium depth oi four feet. 
The waters of this large but shallow lake (now called Alex- 
andrina) were found to be brackish at seven miles distance 
from the mouth of the Murray, and at 21 miles across per¬ 
fectly salt, the influence of the tide being there felt. On the 
S. shore of Alexandrine the navigafton of the boats was in- 

* Captain Sturt named this the Lindemy; but Mr. Cunningham thinks 
it the Goulboum, discovered l)y Messrs, llovrell and Hume, in 1824, who 
forded the river, where its channel prescntedTi l>readth of eighty yards, and 
left H winding its course to the N.W. 
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terrupted by mudflats, and their further progress eventually 
stopped by banks of sand, at the outlet of the lake near* 
Encounter Bay on the S. coast; the passage being at all 
periods of the tide rather more than a quarter of a wnile wide, 
with sufficient water for boats over a dangerous bUr.* 

The necessity for economising my space compels me to 
close this section in which 1 have endeavoured to lay before 
the public a connected outline of the physical geography of 
New South Wales; two-thirds of which is still a terra incog¬ 
nita, to say nothing of the other unknown divisions of this 
vast island. We require to know more of the Darling River, 
as to its source and termination, and to have the country ex¬ 
ploded to the N. and W. of Moreton'Bay. As population 
and the desire for new pasture grounds extend, self-interest 
will stimulate to further geographical discoveries, for the pro¬ 
motion of which the colonial government ought to offer re¬ 
wards aruiually, in the substantial shape of grants of land 
and pecuniary reimbursement, t<j a reasonable extent; I have 
myself no doubt that a large navigable river will yet be dis¬ 
covered communicating with the interior of Australia. 

Geology, Mineralogy, and Soil. —It cannot of course be 
expected that in a country so imperfectly known as New 
South Wales, we should have a complete account of its geo¬ 
logical strata; the most that can be done is to furnish indi¬ 
cations of the parts already explored, leaving to tlie further 
progress of civilization the exploration of the interesting field 
which is opened before us. The line of coast throughout 
the territory of New South Wales presents in general an 
aspect of bold perpendicular cliffs of sandstone lying in hori¬ 
zontal strata. The cliffs are occasionally interrupted by 
sandy beaches, behind which the country is low and flat, the 
high land retiring to a considerable distance. These spaces 
are supposed by Mr. Berry to have formed, at no very remote 

• Mr. Allan Cunningham’s remarks, in the Journal of the Geographical 
Society, on Captain Sturt’s expedition, as relates to the passage from the 
sea into Lake Alexandrine, are by no means conclusive. We do not, as yet, 
know sufficient of the coast here. 
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period, the entrances of bays and arms of the sea; indeed in 
many places they are even now occupied by sandy beaches, 
extensive salt water lagoons being separated from the ocean 
only by a bank of sand, through which the ocean yet occa¬ 
sionally forces a passage.* 

The strata of sandstone consists of beds lying one upon 
the other in the most regular manner, so that they have evi¬ 
dently never undergone any deviation from their original re¬ 
lative situation. Mr. Berry, while admitting that the heds 
are not invariably strictly horizontal, contends that this may 
arise from a gentle yielding of the substrata. Some of these 
beds, though perfectly horizontal and of regular tliickness, 
consist of thin laminae which incline at a considerable angle to 
the N.E. This sandstone may be chiefly called silicious, it is 
rarely argillaceous, chiefly in this state over coahwhcn it is 
then soft and very decomposable. 

Among the coal measures are occasionally met with thin 
beds of what may be called calcareous sandstone. In fact 
the E. coast of Australia, from Bass’s Straits to 19. S. Lat., 
presents ranges of mountains rising parallel with the coast, 
and consisting, with few exceptions, of vast conglomerations 
of sandstone. Mr. Berry asserts, that there is no granite to 
be found in masses near the coast for an extent of 1200 geo¬ 
graphical miles. At the 19" parallel a chain of lofty granitic 
or primitive mountains appear, of various elevations, forming 
the barrier towards the ocean for about 300 geographical miles, 
or to the parallel of 14 S. latitude.-{- Here the sandstone re¬ 
sumes its reign, tlie land gradually dipping till it loses itself 

* Such as Reid’s Mistake, or Lake Macquarie, near Newcastle, and 
Lake Alexandrina, at Encounter Bay. 

t Dr. Fitton, in his analysis of Captain King’s meritorious survey, says, 
that, between the parallels of 1^8. and 12. or 13., on the £. coast, granite is 
found; at Capes Cleveland and Grafton, Endeavour River, Lizard Island, 
and at Clark’s Island, on the N.W. of the rocky mass which forms Cape 
Melville; while rocks of the trap formation have been obtained, in three 
detached points, among the islands .off the shore; in the Percy Isles, about 
21.40 S. lat., Sunday Island, N. of Cape Greville about 12., and in Good’s 
Island, on the N.W. of Cape York, in 10.34 S. lat. 
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in the sea to the N. when coral reefs extend as far as the eye 
can reach; there is, in fact, an unbroken reef of coral 350 
miles in length on the E. coast of New Holland, and Captain 
King found the coral formations to extend through a distance 
of 700 mdes interrupted by no intervals exceeding 30 miles in 
length. What extraordinary work for a minute and apparently 
almost inanimate insect!* 

Along the N. and W. shore the general strata is a reddish 
sandstone, agreeing so much in character with that of the 
W. of England and Wales, that specimens from the two 
countries can scarcely be distinguished from each other. 
An arenaceous cement in the calcareous breccia of the W. 
coast is precisely the same with that found* in Sicily, and the 
jasper, calcedony, and green quartz ajiproaching to heliotrope 
found at •the entrance of Prince Regent’s River, resemble 
those of the Tyrol both in their characters and formation. No 
limestone is among the specimens from the north and western 
shores; but it is remarkable that recent calcareous breccia 
was found by Commodore Baudin to exist through a span of 
not less than 25® of latitude, and an equal extent of longitude 
on the south-western and north-w'estern coasts, and, according 
to Mr. Browne’s specimens, on the shores of the Gulf of Car¬ 
pentaria. 

This breccia would appear to be a vei*y recent limestone, 
full of marine shells similar to that which exists on the shores • 
of the Mediterranean and West Indies, and it w^ould be an 
interesting geological fact to ascertain whether any distinct 
line can really be drawm between those concretions of modem 
formation, which occur on the sea shore, and other calcareous 
formations very nearly resembling them (both in the fossils 
they contain and in the character of the cementing substances) 
that are found in several countries at considerable heights 
above the sea. An illustration of this remark, indicating like¬ 
wise the strata of the transalpine country of New South 

* The zoophytes engaged in the building up of coral banks are of nu¬ 
merous species; the most common belong to the genera meandrina, 
caryophyllia, apd aatrea, but esiieciaUy the latter. 
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Wales, occurs at the limestone caves at Wellington Valley, 
170 miles W. of Newcastle, and 2000 feet above the sea.* 

* The rock, through which the valley has been excavated, is 
limestone, much resembling in external characters that of the 
carboniferous series of Europe. This appears on both sides 
of the valley above the alluvial deposits in tl»e bottom and ex¬ 
tends on ■ the E. to the height of about 100 feet above the 
stream. On the W. of the valley, hills of greater height -run 
parallel to the limestone, consisting of* a red sandstone and 
conglomerate ; and a range of heights on the E. of it is com¬ 
posed of trap rocks. The basis of a tract, still further east¬ 
ward, which divides the waters of the interior, from that which 
sends its streams to the sea, is granite. 

‘ The rugged surface t>f the limestone tract, in several parts 
of which the bare rocks are exposed, appears to abound in 
cavities, the orifices of caves and fissures; two of which, the 
more immediate subject of this communication, are about 80 
feet above the stream of the Bell, on its eastern side; the 
first being a cave about 800 feet in extent; the second ap¬ 
parently a wide fissure in the limestone, partially filled up. 

‘The cave agrees in structure with many of those well 
known from the descriptions of Or. Buckland anti other wri¬ 
ters:, it descends, at first, with a moderate inclination; and 
about 12.5 feet from the mouth, the floor is thickly covered 
with a fine dry reddish dust, in which a few fragments of 
bones, ai)j)arently of kangaroos, occur. The cavern in dif¬ 
ferent places aflbrds beautiful stalactites and stalagmitic in¬ 
crustations. Irregular cavities in the roof seem to lead to¬ 
wards the surface of the hill; and at the remotest part the 
floor is covered with a heap of dry white dust, so loose and 
light, that one of the exploring party sunk into it up to the 
waist. This dust, when chemically examined by Dr. Turner, 
was found to consist principally of carbonate of lime, with 
some phosphate of lime and animal matter. In fine, the cave 

• Major Mitchell, the talented surveyor-general of New South Wales, 
has discovered the cave in Wellington Valley, and sent the account above 
gi\'en to the Geological Society, who have politely famished me with it. 
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appeared to terminate in a fissure nearly vertica], with water 
at its bottom, about 30 feet below the lowest part of the ca¬ 
vern, and nearly on a level with the waters of the river Bell. 
This fissure also extends upwards towards the surface. 

* About 80 feet to the W. of the cave above described, is 
the mouth of another cavity of a different description, first 
examined by Mr. Rankin. At this place the surface itself 
consists of a breccia full of fragments of bones ; and a similar 
compound, confusedly mixed witli large rude blocks of lime¬ 
stone, forms the sides of the cavity, which is a nearly vertical, 
wide, and irregular sort of well, accessible only by the aid of 
ladders and ropes. This breccia consists of an earthy red 
calcareous stone having small fragments of the grey limestone 
of the valley dispersed through it, and in some parts pos¬ 
sesses considerable hardness. Near the lower part of the 
fissure (the whole extent which was not explored) were 
three layers of stalagmitic concretion about two inches in 
thickness and three inches apart, the spaces being occupied 
with a red ochreous matter, with bones in abundance im¬ 
bedded both in staljigmite and between the layers of it. 

* The bones found in the fissure just described, of which 
specimens have been sent to England, belong, with only two 
exceptions, to animals at present known to exist in the adja¬ 
cent country; and their dimensiorus also are very nearly the 
same with those of the existing quadrupeds. The species, 
from the report of Mr. Clift, to whose examination the bones 
were submitted, appear to be as follows : Kangaroo, Wombat, 
Dasyurus, Koala, Phalangista,—the most abundant being 
those of the Kangaroo. Along with the remains just men¬ 
tioned, were found two bones, not agreeing with those of any 
of the animals at present known to exist in New South Wales. 
The first and larger is supposed to belong to the Elephant: 
the second bone is also obscure and imperfect, but seems to 
be a part of one of the superior maxillary bones of an animal 
resembling the Dugong; it contains a portion of a straight 
tusk pointing directly forward. 

‘ A pit was dug, by Major Mitchell’s direction, in the sur- 
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face of the grotind about 25 feet from the mouth of the 
fissure, at a place where no rocks projected; and the hill was 
there found to be composed of a hard and compact breccia, 
such as that before described, and abounding likewise in or'~ 
ganic remains. 

* Other caverns containing a similar breccia occur in the 
limestone on the north bank of the Macquarie, eight miles 
N.E. of those at Wellington; and about 50 miles to the S.E. 
at Buree, are several caves like the first described above, 
which communicate with fissures partially occupied with 
breccia containing bones. At Molong, dO miles to the E. of 
Wellington, a small cpiantity of concreted matter has been 
found, containing numerous bones, of which no specimens 
have been sent to Europe ; but from’their size, they would 
appear to have belonged to .s})ecies larger than those which 
at present occupy the country.’ 

As regards the general geological features of New South 
Wales,* it may be observed that the sandstone strata extends 
from the sea coast to the river N epcan on the W. Through¬ 
out this extent of country the sandstone seems to spread like 
ji level platform, and although the country rises into hills and 
ridge.s, these seem to consist of a mass of clay, the surface of 

* The geolopy and natural veffctation of a country are intimately con¬ 
nected. In New South Wales the, rock'which forms the basis of the 
country may be known from the kind of tree or bcrliagc that flourishes on 
the soil above. For instance, the euath/pltts pulv. a dwarfish tree, with 
glauciis-coloured leaves, growing mostly in scrub, indicates the sandstone 
formation; while those open, grassy, and park-like tracts, affording good 
pasturage, and thinly interspersed with the eucalypttu manm/era, charac¬ 
terise the secondary ranges of granite and porphyry: the limestone forma¬ 
tion has on its superincumbent soil trees^f lofty growth and vast size, while 
large umbrageous shrubs, the cupressus calptris and casuarina, occupy 
sandy ridges. From many facts adduced by the intelligent Captain Sturt, 
it may be inferred that the trees of New South Wales are gregarious, and 
that the strong line that occasionally separates different species, and the 
sadden manner in which several spebies are lost at one point, to reappear 
at armther more distant, may be traced to the geological strata of the 
country. 
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w^ch hat been wcNm into inequalities by tbe ajCtion of watey.* 
This day is generally at the surface red and impragtiated with 
iron; in some places, however, it is white and saponaceous, 
appearing under the form of beautiful pipe clay, contihdng<;!' 
frequently calcareous stones resembling stalactites evidently 
formed by aqueous deposition, at the depth of a few l^t it ^ 
generally assumes the appearance of schistus impregnated^; 
with sulphate of alumina and sulphate of iron; in the raviiiei^!' 
are found coalfield schistus with vegetable impressions; and 
also argillaceous iron ore. 

Westward, or beyond the Nepean River, the sandstone 
strata are forced upwards and extend from N. to S. forming 
the lofty ridge of the Blue Mountains; towards the N. these 
mountains are sterile and rugged; towards the S. howev#, 
the sandstone is in many places covered or displaced by whuv 
stone, which sometimes assumes the form of common, at other 
times of porphyritjc-trap. In the latter state it shews itself 
through the well-watered pastoral county of Argyle.f 

On advancing further to the S. and W. granite and lime¬ 
stone are abundant, (perforated in all directions .with ex¬ 
tensive subterraneous caverns exactly similar both in charac¬ 
ter and stalactitic adornment to those that are uniformly 
found in regions of a similar formation in Europe and in Ame¬ 
rica), but both are frequently met with in detached quantities 
in the N. and E. parts df the colony, and a fine limestone 

• This circumstance will account for the singular fact, that, in New 
South Wales, the tops of the hills, which contain most of the original clay, 
are generally more fertile than the rallies, unless the latter contain alluvial 
deposits ; and it is probably owing to a similar cause that the mlliei are 
ct^d and bleak, while the tops of the hills are warm and verdant. 

■f As a general remark, it m^ be observed, that, in New Holland, 
wherever the soil lies upon sandsrone, we find it consisting of the common 
Austndiau day; but, over whinstone, it is invariably a light black mould. 
English, farmers are, however, quite puzzled in endeavouring to form an-' 
estimate of the soils in Australia; land, apparently the most barren,.yield¬ 
ing, when well ploughed and cropped, the finest harvests—the fertility con¬ 
tinuing to increase, instead of diminishing, by cultivation. The circumstance 
may be accounted for by the remarks made, under the Cape of <^ood Hope 
chapter, res]iecti&g the fertility of decomposed sandstone. 
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formation occurs also to the north-westward of Sydisey at the 
head of Wffliam’s River. In some parts of -the territoiy (as 
in Argyle) the limestone passes into a beautiful close-grained. 
noMwlsle, giving .employment to several skilful artizans in Syd- . 
ney. There are varieties of different minerals found in vari¬ 
ous places; Hunter’s River flows for a considerable distance 
over rocks of jasper and beautiful agates, opal and chalce¬ 
dony, besides innumerable petrifactions are found on its banks. 

. Near the burning mountain of Wingen (see p. 255) amor¬ 
phous specimens of carnelian, white, pinkish and blue, have 
been-found; also angular fragments of ribbon and fortifica¬ 
tion agates, and balls of agate, some of them filled with 
crystals varying from the size of a pea to that of a hen’s egg ; 
and others of a blueish white and clouded colour, having 
spots of white dispersed throughout them. Several of the 
agates collected from Mount Wingen had their surfaces crested 
over with iron; some of those found at Mount Agate were 
crested with native copper, while others from the same locality 
presented a most beautiful auriferous appearance. 

As it is desirable to throw every possible. light on the geo¬ 
logy of this interesting country, 1 give the following observa- ‘ 
tions of the strata seen to the N. and E.* 

, At the Wingen or Burning Mountain, the.summit of the 
south-eastern side of the dividing range, consists of green¬ 
stone slate, and the base of a quartzose'conglomerate: the low 
hills, which form the eastern side of Liverpool Plains, consist 
of a similar conglomerate; while the hills to the N. of the 
Plains are composed of a very finely grained granite. Between 
the latitudes of 31 and 30 degrees the country gradually 
ascends from the level of Idverpool Plains, or 840 feet, to 
nearly 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and presents a 
broken irregular surface, often traversed by low ridges of clay 
slate. To the N. of 30. Lat. the base of the ridges by wldch 
Stbddart’s Valley is bounded, consists of serpentine, their' 
flanks and summit of hornstone, and the hills at the head of th0. 
valley of clay slate. In the bed of Peqji’s River, which crosses 
* By Mr. Allan Cunuineham. 
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northern extremity of the valley, a thin horizontal bed of 
calcajeous sandstone was noticed between strata of indurated 
clay or shale. The country for 50 miles to the N. of Peel’s 
l^ver exhibits a moderately undulating surface, covered in 
some parts with fraginents of cellular trap; and the hills which 
bound the route on the westward, as far as the parallel of 
^.10, consists of a reddish coarse-grained sandstone in nearly 
horizontal strata. Beyond this point towards the N.E, and 
a little to the N. of 29. Lat. the hanks of Mogo Creek were 
found to be composed of a course friable sandstone. Pursuing 
the same direction, the country for 40 miles presented a rugged 
surface, and the prevailing rocks were sandstone and clay 
slate ; but occasionallj' the tops of the hills formed low terraces 
composed of a quartzose conglomerate. In the bed of a creek 
in Lat. 28.26, and in the meridian of Paramatta, (151. E. 
Long.), a hard slaty rock was noticed; and the country 
beyond it was found to be composed, where it could be ex¬ 
amined in the dry water-courses, of flinty slate. In Lat. 28.13. 
a fertile district commences, extending for 18 miles, or to the 
foot of the Dividing Range, in the parallel of 28 degrees. At 
the base of these mountains were procured specimens of basalt 
containing olivine: at the height of 1,877 feet above the level 
of the sea, the.rock consisted of amygdaloid; and the extreme 
summit, 4,100 feet above Moreton Bay, of a brick-red cellular 
trap, the cells having an elongated form and parallel position. 

In Lat. 29. a deep gorge is composed of clayslate, and 
traversed by a rapid stream, in the bed of which were noticed 
large boulders of the gray granite. During the next 40 miles 
the only rocks noticed were reddish granite and fragments of 
basalt. In Lat. 29.26. large masses of a flne quartzose con¬ 
glomerate occurred, and they werd afterwards found to. b© 
very generally scattered over the adjacent country. The 
boundary lulls of Wilmott Valley are stated to be a fine-grained 
gray granite; and those which form the head of it, in Ltft. 
^.11. of brownish porphyry, containing grains of quartz. 

. The Geology of the country farther N. is equally striking. 
The western shores of Moreton Bey, from the <;ntran(m, pf 
Pumicestone River to Red Cliff Point, are faced by a reef of 
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considerable breadth, which at low water is stated* to exhibit 
a ledge of chalcedony. 

In tracing the Brisbane River, which falls into Moretpn 
Bay, the first rock observed was talc slate or chlorite; and 
opposite the settlement, 16 miles from the mouth of the river, 
is a quarry of pinkish claystone porphyry, used for building. 
In the ravines furtheyr up, occurs serpentine traversed by veins 
of asbestos and magnetic iron. Sixty miles from Moreton 
Bay, ledges of hornstone crop out in the banks; and in the 
same part of the river a considerable seam of coal appears in 
its channel. A portion of the stem of a fossil plant, present¬ 
ing ** concentric fibrous bands, and a longitudinal foliated 
structure at right angles to the bands,” was found in the 
vicinity of the seam of coal. At “ the limestone station” on 
Bremer River, which falls into the Brisbane, were procured 
a series of specimens, which consisted of yellowish hornstone, 
indurated white marl, resembling some of the harder varieties 
of chalk, and containing immense masses of black flint, bluish 
gray chalcedony passing into chert, and a gritty yellowish 
limestone. A bed of coal has, likewise, been noticed in the 
Bremer, and traced from it to the Brisbane. To the S. of 
the limestone station is a remarkable hill, consisting of trap, 
called Mount Forbes; and 50 miles to the S. of the. penal 
settlement on the Brisbane is the Birman range, from which 
were obtained specimens of compact quartz rock; and from 
Mount Lindsay, likewise S. of the Brisbane, specimens of 
granite. 

Before remarking on the minerals of New South Wales, it 
may be proper to observe, that New South Wales has 
another feature in common with South Africa, namely, im¬ 
mense beds of marine shells, at various elevations above the 
level of the sea. At Hunter’s River, close to the banks, 

' oyster shells are found in prodigious abundance, the layers 
being of yet unexplored depth, have long served the in¬ 
habitants for the manufacture of lime. In some parts of the 
colony they Are found on the tops of the hills, and, in other 
'places, imbedded in sandstone. 

* By Mr. Cunninghum 
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*rhe most Valuable mineral yet worked in New SOiith 
Wales is coal,* which is found in several districts; but especi¬ 
ally in'the country to the S. of Hunter’s River, which is ah 
extensive coal-field; the cliffs on the very sea-shore present¬ 
ing a most interesting section of this strata. The seams of 
coal are distinctly visible on the abrupt face of the cliffs, 
forming the S. headland of the harbour of Newcastle, and 
may be traced for nine miles, when they abruptly terminate 
by suddenly bending downwards and sinking below the level 
of the sea. From this place a long sandy beach, and low¬ 
land, extend to the entrance of Lake Macqufurie (Reid’s 
Mistake), the S. head of which rises into high cliffs, in which 
the coal strata again present themselves. Between the coal beds 
■arc strata of sandstone, and beds of clay slate, with vegetable 
impressions—sometimes (l)iit more rarely) indurated clay- 
stone. Embedded in these strata there is abundance of ar¬ 
gillaceous iron ore; this is occasionally cellular and in layers, 
but' for the most ])art it appears in the form of petrifactions 
of trees and branches, irregularly dispersed. The coal is 
decidedly of vegetable origin,f the fibre of the wood being 
often quite distinct, wdiile the vegetable imiiressions in the 
clayslate, under and over the cojil, are singularly beautiful; 
some of these subterraneous plants appear to have been in 
full flower, so that a skilful botanist might ascertain even 
their species ; and Mr. Berry thought he could distinctly as¬ 
certain the leaf of the httuia spiraHs. 

About three miles along the S. coast of Newcastle, in an 
upright position at high water-mark under the cliff and be¬ 
neath a bed of coal, there was recently found the butt of a:' 
petrified tree, which, on being broken, presented a deep 
black appearance, as if passing into the state of jet; and on 
the top of the clifl* ap Newcastle, embedded at about a foot 

* Owing to the coal iniues of Australia, steam navigation has been 
introduced into the colony, and will elfeet great changes in the southern 
hemisphere. . 

t These coal mines are now in full work by the Australian Agricultural 
Company, who have obtained from govergmcHt a grant of seven mines; 
and tlic quantity exported annually will be found under the head of Om -. 
merce. 
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beneath the surface, lying in a horizontal position, and 
nearly at right angles to the strata of the cliff, the trunk of 
another tree was found, finely grained, both specimens being 
traversed by thin veins of chalcedony. In the alteraating 
strata of the coal (which runs generally in three parallel hori¬ 
zontal beds) are found nodules of clay, ironstone, and trunks 
and stems of arundinaccous plants in iron stone; in one 
place a narrow bed of ironstone, bearing impressions df leaves 
is remarkable; while thin laminae of the same mineral, the 
surface of which is traversed by square and variously shaped 
sections of the same mineral, are seen on several parts of the 
shore, both in the face of the clift* parallel with the beds of 
coal, and extending into the sea, forming the strand at low 
W'ater. Nor arc these indications confined to the district of 
the sea shore at Newcastle; thin beds of coal and iron may 
be seen along the banks of the Paramatta River, and in 
other places. Coal abounds in the vicinity of the Burning 
Mount Wingen, .and near thc.Kingdon Chain of Ponds, form¬ 
ing one of the sources of the Hunter. A few miles N. by W. 
of the Mount Wingen, are stumps of trees standing upright 
in the ground, apparently petrified on the spot where they 
formerly grew, and strongly impregnated with iron, which 
mineral gives a ferruginous taste to most of the smaller 
streams in the colony, p.'irticularly in Cumbcrljuul county. 

It may be gathered from the foregoing facts that although, 
coal alone is now worked, yet that the day is not far distant 
when iron will also become one of the staple products of 
Australia. Copper and other metals have been found, but 
for the present their indications arc of secondary importance.* 

* The rocks, of which specimens occur in the collections of Captain King 
ap"! Mr. Brown, are the following :— 

Gramtc. Cape Cleveland!; Cape Grafton ; Endeavour River; Lizard 
Island} Round Ilill, near Cape Grindull; Mount Caledon; Island near 
Cape Arnhem j Melville Bay; Bald-Head, King George’s Sound. 

Varims Slaty liovks. 

* Slate. Mallison’s Island. 

Talc Slate. Endeavour River. 

'SUtty Clay. Inglis’s Island, (.’lack Island, rcrcy Island. 
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On a general review of this section it may, 1 think, be con^ 
fidendy stated that Australia is of di/aetan, as oontra^disdn^ 
guished from the temr of volcanic origin; hut there arises 
the question, whether the land has been left dry by the receding 
of the mighty deep, or whether, as in ChiU, and other parts 
of America, some powerful sub-marine action has raised the 
earth above the ocean level, either at one shock, or by a 
series of successive shocks. In our present, ignorance of the 
actual geography, to say nothing of the geology of New Hol¬ 
land, conjecture is all that can be offered; 1 incline to the 
opinion that Australia, like other parts of this earth, has ex¬ 
perienced the effect of an universal (or at least nearly univer¬ 
sal) deluge, previous to which it was tenanted by a different, 
and also by a more numerous class of animals than are now 

Horneblende Rock. Pobassoo’s Island, Half-way Bay, Prince Regent's 
Rirer. 

Granular Quartz. Endeavour River; Montagu Sound, N.W. coast. 

Epidote, Cape Clinton, Port VVarrendcr, Careening Bay. 

Quartzose Conglomerates'and Ancient Sandstones. Rod’s Bay, Islands of 
the N. and N.W. coasts, Cambridge Gulf, York Sound, Prince Regent’s 
River. 

Pipe Clay. Melville Bay, Goulbourn Island, Lethbridge Bay. 

Rocks of the Trap Formation. 

* 

Serpentine. Port Mac<juarie, Percy Isles. Sicnite. Rod’s Bay. Por¬ 
phyry. Cape Cleveland. 

Porphyritic Conglomerate. Cape Clinton, Percy Isles, Good’s Island. 

Compact Felspar. Percy Isle, Repulse Bay, Sunday Island. 

Greenstone. Vansittart Bay, Bat Island, Careening Bay, Malu’s Isle. 

. Clinkstone. Morgan’s Island, Pobassoo’s Island. 

Amygdaloid, with Chalcedony. Port Warrender, Half-way Bay, Bat Is¬ 
land, Malu’s Island. Wacke. Bat Island. 

Recent Calcareous Breccia. Sweer’s Island, N. coast; Dirk Hartog’s 
and Rottnest Island, &c. W. coast; King George’s Sound, S. coast. 

Limestone, resembling, in the character of its organic reHsaitu, the^Moun- 
tain Limestone of England. Interior of New Holland, near the E. coast; 
Van Diemen’s Land (Buckland, Prevost MSS., Scott). * 

The Coal Formation. £. coast of New Holland, Van Diemen’s Land 
(Buckland, Scott). 

Indications of the New Red Sandstone {Red Marl) t^fforded the occur¬ 
rence of Salt. Van Diemen’s Land (Scott). 

Oolite. Van Diemen’s Land (Scott). 
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finutd on its surface ;* and it would, moreover, appear that 
the receding waters of the great ocean, in their progress to 
the South Pole, had rested for,a longer period on New Hol« 
land than was the case in the northern hemisphere.f *An 
examination of these speculative points would be wide of my^' 
subject, which relates to facts, not to theoriel, confining me 
to practical information, rather than to hypoth^cal discus¬ 
sions ; and I, therefore, proceed to state the— 

Climate of Australia. The seasons of New South Wales 
are similar to those described under the Cape of Good Hope; 
January being the middle of Summer, and July of Winter ,* 
the Summer extends from the 1st of November to the 1st of 
March ; the Spring and Autumn are briefly but well defined, 
and the Winter of a bracing coolness, with occasional frosts at 
Sydney, and snow in the interior. The Spring months are 
Sept. October and November; the Summer, December, Jan. 
and February; Autumn, March, April, and May; Winter, 
June, July, and August. The rainy months are generally 
considered March, April, and August. The average tem¬ 
perature of the Spring months is 05.5., of Summer 72., of 
Autumn 66. and of Winter 55. The barometrical pressure, 
is about 29.94319 inches, and the average of the thermometer 
64. F. In Sydney the thermometer is rarely below 40.; in 
Paramatta it is frequently down to 27. in Winter. Of course, 
as the land rises, a difierence of temperature is felt; the 
winter at Bathurst, (where the luxury of snow is periodically 
enjoyed), being much colder than on the sea shore; while the 
dijOTerence of Lat. between, for instance, Sydney in 34., and 
the parallel of Moreton Bay in that of 28., is considerable. 
In fact, every variety of climate may be obtained; that of 
Sydney may be judged of, in some measure, by the following 
meteorological table. 

* Professor Cuvier declared one of the fossil bones found in a cave near 
Bathurst, as described at p.. 270, to have been the thigh-bone of a young- 
elephant. Whether these huge creatures still exist in New Holland, it is 
impossible to say; the aborigines of the coast yet explored, or visitedA have 
no idea of such an animal. 

t Captain Sturt, I find, is of a similar opinion. 
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During the summer months, a regular sea breeze sets in 
daily, and refreshes much the inhabitants along the coast, 
v^o do not experience the * hot winds’ so strongly as those 
■ residing some distance in the interior. These winds have 
-never yet been accounted for in a rational manner. They 
sblow from the N.W. three or four times every summer like a 
itrong current of air from a heated furnace, raising the 
^thermometer to 100. F. in the shade, and 125 when exposed 
to the wind. They seldom last more than a few days, and 
■are cleared off by a thunder storm. But, as I have observed 
in my First Volume, in reference to the climate of Bengal, 
the rise of the mercury in the thermometer does not indicate 
the efiect of the weather on the animal frame ; the hwmdiiy 

* These observatioQS were made in 1824, the others in 1832; I hc^. 
that ft#r, Raymond,' the Post-Master-General at Sydney, wfll cause a 
Meteoroloipcal Register to be-citrefnlly kept and pubMshed aiinaitly lb his 
execlleiit almanac. 
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of the atahosphore is of far more importance^ for 1 kEve &]t. 
far, very far, more oppressiveness in Calcutta with ^e tlier» 
mometer at 80., and the atmosphere surcharged with moisture, 
than I have done in New South Wales when the mercury waE 
at 125., .hut the air of a parching dryness. Indeed, during 
the prevalence of the latter, 1 have ridden 50 miles a-day with 
but slight fatigue, while under the temperatur'e of Bengal, I 
found the slightest motion exhausting. With respect to the 
origin of these hot winds, some suppose they arise from vast 
burning forests in the interior, but they are more likely to 
owe their extreme heat and siccidity to passing over a great 
extent of arid and heated country, which deprive them of ali 
moisture. The salubrity of New South Wales is proverbial; of 
a community of 1,200 persons, only five or six have been known 
to be sick at a time, and at some of the military stations, seven 
years have elapsed without a soldier dying. As an illustra> 
tion of the climate, I may here remark that, at Paramatta, I 
have, on a winter’s morning, eaten the frozen milk beneath an 
orange tree, from which J have gathered the ripe and ripening 
fruit. Old people arriving in the colony from Europe have 
suddenly found themselves restored to much of the hilarity of 
youth, and 1 have seen several persons upwards of 100 years 
of age,* Although New South Wales is not under the fh- 
fiuence of the periodical showers of the tropics, a large 
quantity of rain. falls throughout the year: hitherto the 
colony has been visited by a drought about every twelve years; 
the last one extending from 1826f to 1829, during which 
period little or no rain fell in the county of Cumberland in 
particular. It is, however, more than probable, that, as the 
icountry becomes clear and cultivated, such lamentable visita¬ 
tions will be less frequent. 

* One was an old woman living as a servant at a public house, near Mr. 
BiSxland's, on the Sydney and Paramatta; she was said to be 126 yeaif’of 
.age, and yet did her daily work. 

t May not the comet which appeared in the southern hemisphere ia 
1826, have had some influence in causing this drought i 
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State of the winds at Sydney are thus indicated :**■' 
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As Australia is the land of contraries, it may be observed that 
the.K. breeze is the hot wind, and S. the cool; the westerly the 
most unhealthy, and the £. the most salubrious ; it is summer 
with the colonists when it is winter at home, and the barometer 
is considered to rise before had weather, and to fall before 
good ; to these diversities may be here added, that the swans 
are blacb.and the eagles are white, the mole (ornithorhyncus 
paradoxus) lays eggs and has a duck’s bill; the kangaroo (an 
animal between the deer and the squirrel) has five claws on its 
fore paws, three talons on its hind legs, like a bird, and yet hops 
on its tail; there is a bird (MeUipha^a) which has a broom 
in its mouth instead of a tongue; a iish, one half belonging 
to the genus Raia, and the other that of squalus; the cod is 
found in the rivers, and the perch in the sea; the vallies are 
cold and barren, and the mountain tops warm and fertile; 
the nettle is a lofty tree, and the poplar a dwarfish shrub; 
the pears are of wood (Xylomelum pyriforme) with the stalks 
at the broad end; the cherry (Exocarpus cupressiformis) 
grows with the stone outside; the fields are fenced with 
foahogany (Eucalyptus robusta) ; the humblest house fitted 
up with cedar (Cedrela Toona); and the myrtle plante 
{Myrtacece) are burnt for fuel; the trees are without fruit, 
the flowers without scent, and the birds without song; finally, 
htonesty is the best policy, and the greatest rogue becomes 
converted into the most useful citizen: such is K&rra Aus¬ 
tralis. 

Veoetable Kingdom.—S o far as botanical observatimi has 
yet* reached, the* great mass of vegetation in New Hdland 
belongs to the natural orders Proteaeeee, Epaeridee, Myr- 







VEOKTAS1.B KlNOiDOM OF NEW SO&TEt WES^Ee. , -$0^/ 

iacetBy Jjegwmno$<ie and CfmpoiUdet bnt die mOaH ^ccmiikaon 
genera in Australia are the Eucalyptus and Aeadat which if 
taken together and considered with respect to the mass of 
vegetable matter they contain (calculated from the size as well 
as the number of individuals) nearly equal all the other plants 
of the country: of the former above 100 species* have been 
discovered, most of them trees remarkable either for their vast 
height or enormous dimensions ; • the Eucalyptus Globulus of 
La Billardiere (principally found, in Van Diemen’s Land), 
having been observed to attain a height of 150 feet, with a 
girth near the base of 25 to 40 feet.f Of the Acacias nearly 
100 of the leafless^ species have been observed diffused over 
different parts of the country. 

The Epacridec^ with its allied genera, are almost as numer¬ 
ous and hold the same rank in Australia as the Erica or 
heaths do at the Cape of Good Hope. The Orchidece are in 
great variety, highly curious in the intertropical parts of the 
country, and chiefly terrestrial. Of Palms only six species 
have yet been discovered; of the gepus Casaurina (which 
have branches that appear jointed like the stem of an equise- 
turn), 13 Australian species have been found. The Conif'ercs 
are few in number but very fine, in particular the celebrated 
Norfolk Island pine, (araucaria excclsa) occupies an ext^t 
of 900 miles of the coast of New Holland. Among the Aspor 
delete the genus Xanthorrhea is the most remarkable; all the 

• Mr. Brown estimated, in 1814, the Australian flora at 4,200 species; 
but, since that time, many more hare been discovered. 

4 Some trees in the colony are of enormous bulk. Lieutenant Bretcm 
mentions one which he saw, of triangular form, the S.E. face of which was 
IS feet in length, that to the N. 194, and to the W. 224—total, 00 feet in 
girth; and, at Illawarra, there is a resting place for travellers, half way up 
tiie mountain, called the big tree, which, although the greater part has 
been consumed by fire, is still 100 feet high. Three men on horseback 
can ride into the hollow of the tree, without dismounting, and take dtelter 
therein. 

^ The dilated foliaceous footstalk performs the functions of the' true 
compound leaf, which is produced only in the seedling plant, or occasionally 
in the more advanced state, where plants have been injured. 
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- species yield a gum, the Xarborea attains* the size of a wal¬ 
nut tree, growing pretty strait for about 14 or 16 feet, after 
which it branches out in long spiral leavesj which hang, down 
on all sides resembling those of the larger kinds of .grass or 
sedge; from the centre of the leaves springs a foot stalk 20 
feet long, resembling the sugar cane, and terminating in a 
spiral spike not unlike an ear of wheat. TMs stem is used 
by the natives for spears, the end being hardened by fire. 
The tree yields a fragrant scented yellow resin which has 
been found extremely balsamic. 

My limits prevent me entering in this work into a detail of 
the whole vegetable kingdoms of the colonies, and I must 
therefore content myself with general observations ; previous, 
however, to closing the section, two or three plants require 
especial notice. The New Holland JJAy (Doryanthes Ex- 
eelsa) is one of the most stately of the nobiles of the veget¬ 
able kingdom, as Linneus called the order AvuaryUideas. It 
grows to the height of 20 to 25 feet, bearing on its croMTi 
blossoms of the richest crimson, each six inches in diameter, 
from which beautiful birds sip a delicious honey. The leaves 
are very numerous, sword-shaped and sometimes six feet long. 

The Pitcher plant (Cephelotm follicularis) is remarkable 
for having among its leaves ascidia or pitcher-shaped vessels, 
holding several ounces of a watery fluid with a slightly sweet 
taste; the lid of the pitcher is sometimes found accurately 
closed, or having an erect position leaving the vessel quite 
open, probably to receive rain or dew for the nourishment of 
the plant. A singular and interesting plant has lately been 
discovered producing a fruit larger than, and with the taste 
of, a Spanish chesnut; the pods are large, solitary and pen¬ 
dent containing from three to five large seeds, which are eaten 
at all times by the natives. The foliage is beautifully green 
and pinnated, and afibrds a good shade.* Of the genu$ 

* The dark and varied foliage of the Australian forests presents a sombre 
and melancholy appearance. The harsh and unsightly colour of the eucur 
lypti leaf is probably owing to its marjpn being presented towards the stem, 
both surfiiccE having the si^me relation to light. 
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Vrtieee,_ there are numerous species, one plant in* the neigh- 
hourhood of lllawarra remarkable for its gigandc and 8rbpr> 
escent growth; many specimens of the extraordinary nettle 
tree being 2Q feet in height, of proportional robust habit, and 
its leaves so highly stimulating as to blister severely on the 
slightest touch. 

The legundnos(P and composita: comprehend one-fourth of 
all the dicotyledonous plants, while the grasses form an equal 
part of the monocotyledonous ones; (about one-tenth only 
of these has been observed in other parts of the world) of .the 
cryptogamic plants the greater number are natives of £urope, 
some, however, are peculiar to Australia; among the mosses, 
dawxonia polytrichoidfis has the leaves of a polytrichum, and 
■ the inclined capsule of a buxbaumia but is terminated by a 
beautiful tuft of white silvery hairs for a peristome, and among 
the lichens the cenomyce retispora has a frond perforated like 
the most delicate Lice. The Hanksiee which are so generally 
distributed throughout the 8. and K. coasts are wanting on 
the N.W. so far as the latter has yet been examined. At 
lllawarra the fern shoots up its rough stem to the height of 
15 or iJO feet as thick as a boat oar, then suddenly throws out 
a number of leaves in every direction, each four or five feet 
in length, and exactly similar in appearance to the common 
fern.* 

* The following^ is a list of plants common to the E. and N.W. coasts of 
Terra Australis, in and about the parallel of 1.5° S., where the breadth of 
the continent exceeds 1,800 miles :—Glcicheniahermanni, Br.; eriocaulon 
fistulosum, Br.; philydrum lanuginosum, Gcertn .; dagellaria indica, L.; 
^iascorea bulbifera, L. ; paudaims pedunculatus, Br.; cycas angulata, Br.; 
santalum oblongatum, Br.; exocarpus latifoliu, Br.; persoonia falcata, Br.; 
grevillea mimosaides, Br.; hakea arborescens, Br.; buchnera ramosissima, 
Br.; adenosina cosrulca, Br.; orthostemon erectutu, Br. ,* tabernmmontana 
orientaJis, Br.; carissa ovata, Br.; strychnos lucida, Br.; alyxia obtusi- 
folia, Br.; ipomoea longiflora, Br.; ipomoea denticulata, Br.; ipotaeea 
maritima, Br.; evolvulus villosus, R. et Pav.; cuscuta carinata, Br.; cordia 
drientalis, Br.; clerodendrum inerme, Br.; avicennia totnentosa, L.; 
chicnanthus axillaris, Br.; olea paniculata, Br.; maba laurina, Br.; sersa- 
lisia obovata, Br.; mimusops parvifolia, Br .; terminalia (sp. allied to 
tappal, Lam:; cleome viscosa, L. : capparis sepiaria, L. ; hibisau lilUiceus, 
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The trees used in the colony for domestic purposes are- 
iron bark (eucalyptus resinifera) for building, but generally 
for fencing; blue gum (eucalyptus piperita) ship building 
and wheelwrights; blackbutted gum do ; grey gum, fencing, 
building, &c; string bark, for boards, building, &5C; box for 
wheelwrights, ploughs, &c; forest oak (casuarina torulosaJ, 
swamp oak Ccasuarina paludosa), for cabinet work, shingles, 
and cedar (cedrela australis) cabinet work : turpentine (tris- 
tania albicas), boats, &c ; sassafras for flooring; mountain 
ash,, for carriage work; sallow, for gig shafts ; pear (xylo- 
melum pyryforme) for gun stocks, &c; apple (angophorft 
laneeolatd) building, boards, &c ; white cedar (melia azede~ 
rack) do. and boats, &c ; Norfolk Island pine (aracauria 
excelsa) cabinet work, &c; Curragong bark, for cordage. 

. Some of the foregoing trees rise to an astonishing height; I 
have seen a vast forest with scarcely a tree of which the 

L.: abroma fastuosa, Br.; bombax australis; jacksonia tbesioides; bau- 
hiniae sp.; csesalpiuiae sp.; cassia occideiitalis, L.; guilaiidina bouduc. L .; 
mcrinda cilrifulbi, L. ^ carapa moiuccensis, Lam.; Zizyphus melasto- 
moides; bruguiera gymnorhiza, Lam.; casuarina equisetifolia, Lam. 

The following is a list of plants observed, during the voyages of Captain 
King, on the shores of Terra Australis, that are also common to India or 
South America;—Acrostichum alcicornc, Sw. j polypudiuin acrostichoides, 
Sw.; nephrodium exaltatum, Br.; ncphrodium unitum, Br.; vittaria 
elongata, Sw. j asplenium nidus, L.; davallia daceida, Br.; gleichenia 
hermanni, Br.; flagcllaria indica, L.; diuseorea bulbifera, L.; calladium 
tnacrorhizon, Willd.} aristolochia indica, L.; daphne indica, L.; salicornia 
indica, Willd.; deeringia celosioides, Br.; plumbago zeylanica, L.; dis- 
chidia nummularifolia, Br.; acanthus ilicifoliiis, L.; acanthus ebracteatus, 
L.} ipomea turpethum, Br.; ipomca denticulata, Br.; ipomea inaritima, 
Br. { evolvulus villosus, E. et Pav.; trichodesma zeylanica, Br.; tourne* 
fortia argentca, L.; cordia orientalis, Br.; plcctranthus scutellarioides, 
Br.; clerodendrnm inermc, Br.; vitex ovata, L. j vitex trifolia, L.; 
avicezmia tomeutosa, L. ; mimusops kauki, L.; segiceras fragrans, C. 
Koenig; scoevola koenigu, Vaht.; cleome viscosa, L.; cappaiis sepiaria, 
L. { calophyllum inophylliun, L.; moriuda citrifolia, L.; sophora tomen- 
tosa, L.; cassia occidentalis, L.; guUandina bonduc. L.; abrus precato* 
rius, L.; acacia scandens, Willd. ? suriana maritima, Jacqu.; pempbia 
acida, Forst.; rhizophora mangle, L. i bruguiera gymnorhiza, Lam.; 
aonneratia acida, L.; abroma fastuosa, Br.; caauwina equisetifolhi. Font 
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height was not 50 to 80 leet without a branch* whUe the entire 
elevation of the forest was nearly 150 feet; each giant stem 
seems endeavouring to out top its neighbour in order to gein 
lightj'and air. Several trees yield gum arable* kino and 
manna, the latter being generally found about Bathurst. 

The culinary vegetables and fruits of Australia are numer? 
ous and of a delicious flavour; among the former may bp^ 
noticed—potatoes, cabbages, carrots, parsnips, turnips, c'auli> 
flowers, onions, asparagus, peas and beans, cucumbers, 
radishes, lettuces, spinage, brocoli, capsicums, artichokes, 
chardoons, celery, knohl, brengall (egg plant), vegetable mar¬ 
row, sweet potatoes, sea kale, &c., and of the latter I may 
enumerate—strawberries, raspberries, grapes (of every va» 
riety), pine apples, oranges, lemons, citrons, guavas, rose 
apple, and mango; English and Brazilian cherry, pears, 
apples, peaches, apricots and plums; flgs, mulberries, loquats, 
grenadillas (great flowering passion flower), pomegranates, 
cherasnolia (or Peru), melons (sweet and water), bananas and 
plartntains, quinces, litchis, olives, chesnuts, filberts, &c. An 
idea may be formed of the abundance of fruit when I state 
that during part of the year swine are fed on peaches and 
apricots. 

Animal Kingdom. Like North America, Australia pds- 
sesses no large animals, and few varieties ; there is not only 
a total absence of such animals as elephants, lions, tigers, 
bears, deer, &c.; but nearly all the quadrupeds belong, or 
are intimately related to the gUres of Linnaeus ; two-thirds of 
the New Holland quadrupeds making their way by springing 
in the air. There are more than 40 species of the Marsupial 
family in New Holland, of which scarcely any congeners 
occur elsewhere; except a few species in some of the islonda 
of the Indian Archipelago and the opossums of America. 

The following are the only genera and the subgenera of 
quadrupeds belonging to this part of the world. Didelphis, 
AucU ; Dasyurus, Cuv. ; Perameles, Sham / Thylacinua, 
Tern.; Phalangista, Cuv.; Balentia, III.; Petaurista, Cuv. ,* 
Hypisprimus, lU.; Hahnaturus, fU.; Phascolarctps, lU .; 
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X^UMCdlomys, Geoff, f Echidna, Cue. ,*. Onntfaorhynciiis, 
Blvm. 

Of the Kangaroo there are many varieties, from the sbse 
termed the * kangaroo rat to the * forester^ which stands < 
from four to five feet high. ■ The bound of the kangaroo is 
. prodi^ous, sometimes exceeding 20 paces, and this can he 
l^pt up for some time, so as to outstrip the fleetest grey¬ 
hound. The abdominal pouch, which this singular animal 
possesses, is well known, but it is not as yet a settled point 
how the young are placed there ; I have found them adher¬ 
ing to the mother’s nipple when totally devoid of hair—scarcely 
indeed formed, and without sign of life: instead of forming 
a burrow, or nest, nature seems to have designed the 
marsupial pouch as a substitute, and, within its worm pre¬ 
cincts the careful mother shelters its helpless young,* letting 
them out by day to graze on the tender herbage, or carefully 
conveying them across rivers, and through forests,'when pur^ 
sued by its enemies, until they are totally enabled to provide 
for their own sustenance aqd safety. The kangaroo is Ex¬ 
tremely timid, unless when hard pressed for life, when it will 
set its back against a tree—boldly await the dogs—and rip 
them up with its hind claws, or give them a formidable 
squeeze with its fore arms until the blood gushes from the 
hound’s nostrils; sometimes the poor creature will take to 
the water and drown every dog that comes near it. They 
are extremely docile; I had tme for sometime as a pet, it 
followed me about the house and garden like a dog, eat out 
of my hand, sat behind my chair at breakfast and dinner, 
giving me an occasional kick when 1 forgot to help him as 
well as myself. This beautiful animal, which may be con¬ 
sidered peculiar to Australia, is, 1 regret to say, fast disap¬ 
pearing before the abodes of civilized man, or, as the 
abori^nes say, * where white man sit down, kangaroo go . 
away.’ 

The opossum tribe (which are very numerous, and similar 
to those found in America) usually take up their residence in 
* The kanj^aroo has rarely more than two at a birth. 
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the hollows of decayed gum trees, and it is curious to observe 
the manner in which the blacks will ascend the tallest euca¬ 
lypti (notching the bark, in steps, with a small stone hatchet 
so as to admit the great toe), and chase out the animal -from 
its lofty and apparently safe hiding place. 

J'/ie native dog is, next to the kangaroo and-opossum, the 
most numerous quadruped; it is somewhat like the Indian- 
jackall, ab<*ut two feet high, 2* l<»ng, with a head like the fox, 
and erect ears: colour generally a reddish brown, not bark¬ 
ing, but sometimes yelping like the common dog, and with a 
most dismal howl. It is extremely tenacious of life; very 
destructive to sheep and poultry, and consequently hunted 
without mercy by the settlers, who are fast thinning their 
numbers, as a considerable degree of animosity exists between 
the wild Australian anti the domesticated Kuropean dog. 

The Wombat (phaxco?nofyis), a kind of bear or badger, 
weighing i-Olb. (see N'^an Diemen’s Land animals), from its being 
good eating, is fast disappearing ; as is also a species of sloth. 

The Porcupine ^Vnteater {lirnithorhijnetiH hystrix) is a sin¬ 
gular animal; a species, in the j>ossession of Lt. Breton, 
measured frt>m the snout 13 inebes, circumference of the 
body, while the quills w'ere not erected, JiO inches, length of 
the quills two inches, tongue (narrow) 2^ inches, long claw of 
the hind foot two inches: its natural food is ant eggs. There 
are varieties of the flying animals—such as the flying-squirrel, 
fox, and mouse. It is diflicult tr> say whether the platypus 
(ornithorhyncus paradoxus) should be classed as an animal 
or a bird ; it has four legs like a quadruped, and a hill like a 
duck, and, according to almost general belief, lays eggs, and 
suckles its young: its length from beak to tail is about 14 
inches, circumference of the body 11 inches, beak tail 4|-, 
breadth of the upper mandible ; it resembles the otter in 
miniature, is covered with a very thick, soft, and beaver-like 
fur, head flat and rather small, legs short, terminating in a' 
broad webj which on the fore feet extends some way beyond 
the claws, the number of which is five, and on the hind feet 
five claws ; and in the male, with a perforated spur, through 
which is discharged a poisonous secretion; the mandible 

vox,. IV. u 
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teimted as in a duck’s bill; back dark grey, belly lighter 
colour, and tail flat, obtuse, and furry. The Platypus burrows 
in the earth, on the banks of rivers, like a mole, and lives on 
shrinips and animalculac of various kinds. 

Of domestic animals 1 need only observe that all those of 
Cngland have been introduced into the colony, and thrive 
well: the breed of horses is now excellent.* The homed 
cattle are, in many instances, of a gigantic size, and the .cli¬ 
mate and pasture evidently produces sheep of improved 
fleece, and of a delicious flavour. Goats arc not numerous; 
swine are abundant; asses or mules are seldom reared, 
though a fine breed of the former has been introduced from 
South America. It is to be hoj)cd that the camel may soon 
be imported, as its enduring thirst and fatigue under long 
journeys would render it extremely valuable in exploring the 
interior of the colony. 

Birds are numerous, of great variety, and often of a beau¬ 
tiful plumage. The Emu, or Casso>vary, is one of the most 
singular, its covering is more like hair than feathers, and, 
from its being confined to the earth, partakes little of the 
character of birds ; it is extremely fleet, outstripping the 
swiftest dog, and kicking with such violence as to break a 
man’s leg; it is, however, easily tamed, and becomes as do¬ 
mestic as a dog: from six to eighteen eggs have been found 
in the same nest, which are of stronger flavour than those of 
the ostrich: one portion of the emu is considered good eating, 
its flesh being similar to beef, hut the other parts are very 
oily. The emu is also fast disapj>earing. 

The gigantic crane or native companion is a most stately 
bird of a pale ash colour, with a reddish tinge on the hea<l, 
and about six feet high: it is gregarious and carnivorous, 
easily domesticiited, anti seen frequently on the borders of 
rivers or lakes, where also the black swan is found. The 
bustard, or native. turkey, weighs from 15 to 18 lbs., and is 

• So goiod are the horses of Australia, that, owing to the perseverance 
of the lute J. M'Arthur, Esq., a trade in this noble animal is now opened 
i^bita'een India and Sydney, for the purpose of remounting the East India 
cavalry and artillery. 
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good eating. £agles and hawks are every where fd-lbe. 
some white and very 'largOi the eagle-hawk measuring . 
feet from wing to wing, and feathered to the to#. There^ 
are about 30 varieties of pigeon, among which is the crested 
hrohze-winged, of which only one specimen is known in, 
Kurope. Among the perching tribes the beautiful parrot^ 
parrakeets, and cockatoos deserve attention from their variety 
and brilliancy of plumage, as also from the facility with which 
the latter, in particular, hecome domesticiited and learn to 
imitate sounds. Somci of the cockatoos are of a milk-white, 
others black, richly variegated on the tail with red, and with 
superb crests. Tlie lories green, red, crimson, and purple 
are numerous, and the varieties of parrots are countless. 
There are numerous birds whose ornithological characters 
are not yet fixed: the Spotted Grosbeak (^Amamliua JLathet- 
mi) is a most elegant bird of a light slate colour above, bill 
and tail deep crimson, throat black, and sides snow-spots on 
a dark ground. The rifle bird {PHlorh 2 ia'rad}seus) is. nearly 
the size of a jay, its bill long and sickle shaped; colour of a 
rich dark greenlike velvet: the Ring Oriole is of two colours 
only, a golden yellow and the deepest black, the feathers on 
the head resembling the softest velvet. 

The doves, for variety and beauty of plumage, are uri- 
equalled in any part of the world ; the general tint of the 
plumage is a rich green, variegated with red, purple, or yellow 
about the* head and breast; others occur of a brown colour, re- ’ 
lieved by spots on the wings, of the richest and most changeable 
colours, equal in brilliancy to the finest gems. That singular 
and beautiful bird, the Ryrc tail, {Memira siqierhn) belongs to 
the gallinaceous order. 

The spur winged plover frequents the open'partfe of the 
country,' and is chiefly remarkable for having a large .spur 
upon the shoulder of each wing, with which it fights desf-. 
perately. Of pheasants, there are two kinds, and of magpie? . 
three. The common crow (one species lives solitary) and 
swallow are everywhere found: the Australian sparrow is ajirery 
pretty bird, with varied plumage, in which a red or scarlcft 
tinge is intemixed. Among the other feathered raee is, a' 
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butcher bird, called the ‘ laughing jackass,’ so termed froni 
its note resembling the coarse and boisterous laugh of a man, 
but louder and more dissonant; it destroys snakes and other 
reptiles. The coach-whip is a small bird, whose note is 
similar to the crack of a short flagelator. Snipes, (two kinds) 
quails, (three kinds) kingfishers, and coots, are abundant. 
The insectivorous birds are comparatively few, but the suc¬ 
torial, comprising the honey-suckers {MelUphagidee V.) are 
numerous. The scansorial creepers are of only two species, 
and no birds have, 1 believe, yet been discovered similar to the 
wood pecker. The Toucans find their representative in the 
Australiah channel bill (Scijlhrops III), the flycatchers and 
warblers resemble those of Africa; there are two or three 
small finches of Indian genera, and the cuckoos and orioles 
are not much unlike those of Africa, Asia, and Kurope. 

The Aquatic tribes are nearly similar to those found in 
other countries, such as the pelican, penguin goose, duck, 
teal, widgeon, frigate-bird, noddy, pcterel, gull, and other 
ocean birds. The genus Cerenpsis occurs, however, only in 
New South Wales ; it is of a light grey colour, and as big as 
a goose. The musk duck is a curious bird, and has such 
short wings that it cannot fly. 

The peculiar genera of birds, with the sections of sub¬ 
genera are all comprised in the following list:— 

Podargfus, Ciiv ; ieirothelps, H. et V.; stcaturnis, H et V.; dacelo, 
Leach ; falcunculiis, Vieil.; vaiij^a, Buf.; malurus, Vicil.; acanthiza, H. 
ctV. ; pardalotus, Vieil.; pachyccphala, Sw.; grallina, Vieil. j aericulus, 
Sw.; petroica, Sw.; ptilonorhynchus, Kuhl.; scythrops, Latbaiu; plycto- 
lopha, Vieil.; calyptorliynchus, II. et V,; psittacaruis, Briss.; nanodes, 
H. et V.; leptolophiis, Sw.; pljity»’ercus, II. et V.; pezoporus. III.; pc 
laeorni^, H. et V.; lorius, Briss.; trichuglus.su.s, H. et V.; climactcris, 
Tem.; orthonyx, Tein.; sittclla, Sw.; dicceuin, Ciiv.; philedon, Ouv. j 
tnellipliaga, Lewin; ptiluria, Sw.; ptilonopus, Sw.; dromiceius, Vicil.; 
menura. Lath.; inej^apodiui, Tem.; chiunis, Forst.; cereopsis. Lath. 

The following genera and sub-genera of birds occur also in 
India or Africa, or in both 

Mer«ij>8, Lin.; choetura, Stev.; collaria, Cuv.; halcyon, Sw.; ocypterus, 
Cuv.; edoliiis, Cuv. ; ceblcpyris, Cuv.j pitta, Vieil.; oriolus, Lin. 
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grylHvora, Sw.; campicola, Sw.; estrelda, Sw.; ainadiua, Sw.; glaucopis, 
Forst.; ptilinopus, Sw.; mycteria? Lin.; porpkyrio/Brias.; burrkinue. 
Ill.; apteiiodytea ? Forst.; phaeton, Lin. 

Insects are very numerous, and of every variety, and have 
long afforded to the entomologist a wide field for examination. 
The lepidoptera approximate to tliose of Africa and Asia, 
witliout having yet exhibited a single American species; the 
coleopterous tribes have a more insulated cliaracter. Locusts 
are common in some parts of the colony. Butterflies are 
neither plentiful nor beautiful; of bees, there are three kinds, 
the principal of which is not larger • than a common sized 
winged ant, ami all are without stings ; tliese careful providers 
form their hives in the hollows of trees and rocks, and pro¬ 
duce a great deal of delicious wild honey. English bees, 
which have been recently introduced, multiply fast. Ants 
exhibit several varieties, the ‘ ’ ants are nearly one 

inch in length. Their mounds are not raised so high as those 
of Africa (which have been known to tower to 15 feet, with 
a base of eight feet), but they are more solid and compact. 
Some species are, at one period, provided with wings, and may 
be seen (as is the case in India) issuing from a hole in the 
earth, flying about in every direction, and then suddenly dis¬ 
appearing, after strewing the ground with their wings. 

Flies are a nuisance in summer; one species in particular, 
called the blow Jhj, taints and ]mtrifies any thing it touches. 
Mosquitoes arc disappearing before civilization, and those do¬ 
mestic annoyances which'accompany want of cleanliness in Eng¬ 
land, are in like ch'cumstances equally unpleasant in Australia. 
Spiders are very large in general; one species, in particular, 
makes its nest in the earth five or six inches in depth, and 
with a door over it, but which is always left open when he is 
at home. Caterpillars, at times, (at intervals of several years) 
swarm in incredible numbers, blighting the finest wheat fields 
in a few hours; measures have, however, been taken to 
moderate, if not entirely stop, their ravages where they ap¬ 
pear; whence they come in such myriads, and almost in a 
night, is unknown. 
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Reptiles are not at all in such numbers as are to be found 
in marshy countries. Of snakes thef e arc several varieties, a 
few of which are poisonous. The diamond snake reaches llZ 
to 15 feet in length, and is not poisonous. Among other 
varieties, there is a small hazcl-coloured snake, with two little 
flaps at its sides, like fins; it darts along with great rapidity, 
and is termed the winged snake. An Aborigine brought to 
me one day, at Paramatta, a serpent, resembling, in every 
respect, the boa constrictor of Ceylon, it was >14' feet long, and 
its coat of a bright hue, but changing as the animal became 
irritated. I tried on it various violent poisons, which pro¬ 
duced little or no effect, but large doses of calomel speedily 
destroyed life. Several w'ater snakes have been found, Jind 
some seen at a good distance at sea. Scorpions, centipedes, 
and tarantulas are found, but I have not heard of their 
injuring any person. Lizards are numerous, but without the 
various hues of the Kast; the guana is a dirty brown, and 
reaches four feet in length; the frogs are of a beautiful dull 
green, with yellow stripes, and black dots down the back; 
they climb trees, and even up the very walls, adhering to 
the ceiling with their web-like feet. The deaf adder (which 
is poisonous) resembles in ajijjearance the puff adder of 
America; it is thick, short, swelling out in the middle, wdth 
a fiat head, and a cleft tail, which it opens and shuts like a 
pair of forceps ; the back is beautifully variegated, with rows 
of red and white specks, and it seizes a stick w hen teased as 
tenaciously as a cur dog. 

Fish are plentiful along the coast, but few are found in the 
rivers, especially in those on the E. side of the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, owing to the rapidity of their currents. The whale 
frequently comes into the bays to calve, and the seal is found 
in different coves, especially to the southward. The cod fisli 
is taken in the fresh water rivers W. of the Blue Mountains, 
in great quantities, and of a large size, some weighing 701bs., 
301bs. being, very common. They ai'e delicious eating, as are 
also the eels, which are caught of the weight of l^lbs. to^Olbs. 
Perch (covered with scales and prickly fins) abound on the 
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eastern coast rivers, and in flavour and juiciness-bear an 
analogy to the sole. There are many varieties of other fish, 
with which the markets are well supplied. Large sharks 
have been recently seen in Sydney cove. * 

The shells of the southern ocean are highly prized; in 
particular the family of the Volutes ; of these the snow spot 
volute, the cymhiola magnifica, the lineated volute are ex¬ 
tremely valuable. The phasinnellce, or beauty snails, are 
particularly beautiful. The flumatUc sj>ecies are limited to 
a few plain coloured bivalves and norites, while the land shells 
are few and rare. Fresh water muscles (some have been 
found at Bathurst, six inches long and three-arul-a-half broad) 
and shrimps are obtained in great numbers. The oysters 
around the Australian shores are extremely plentiful,' and 
though generally small, of a delicate flavour. Every rock is 
covered with them, and in the coves of Port Jackson I have 
often seen parties of young ladies, with small hammers',, 
seated on a large i*ock, and feasting with great gout, on those 
Apician dainties. 

Man—Population—ulack and white—bond and free. 
—^Among the otlnu’ iieeuliarities of Australia, its aboriginal 
population is not the least extraordinary. They appear to 
form a distinct race* to -which the term Papuas or oriental 
negroes has been assigned, and, whether otl the northern and 
tropical, or southern and temperate shores of Australia, pos¬ 
sess the thick jn’orninent lips, sunken eyes, high cheek bones, 
and calveless legs of the Afj-ican, differing, however, in the 
hair, which (t^xci^pt in Van Diemen’s I^and and the adjacent 
equally cold coast of Australia, wheix* the heads of the na¬ 
tives arc wooUj/) is long and coarse. I’he nose, though large,*' 
is not so flat as the Africamlers; indeed, it is sometimes of 
a Homan form; and the forehead is high, narrow, and at the 
crown formed somewhat after the manner of the roof of a 
house. Desirous of ascertaining the osteological measure¬ 
ment of this extraordinary race of human beings, 1 procured, 
after considerable difficulty, a male and female body. The 
first belonged to a native called, I think, Black Tommy, who 
was hanged for murder at Syilncy in 1827. The circum- 
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Rt^ces connected with this man’s execution were to my rnind^ 
very singular, and deserve publicity ; from the narration made 
to me, r believed the native to be innocent of the crime al¬ 
leged against him, and I therefore attended at his trial to aid 
in the defence of a man who knew not a word of our language, 
and owed no obedience to our laws. The evidence elicited 
at the trial was to the following clTect:—Two shepherds were 
tending their masters flocks, at a distance from Bathurst, and 
when evening came returned each to their respective huts. 
On the following day, a dog belonging to one of the shep¬ 
herds came running to the other and leaped up, catching the 
shepherd by the collar, wlio beat the dog away ; the dog 
with great anxiety again caught the man by the coat and en¬ 
deavoured to pull him towards his master’s hut, and by his 
exertions at last induced the slie]iherd to follow him: on 
arriving at the hut belonging to the master of the dog, it was 
found to be on fire, and on entering it, the body of the shep¬ 
herd w’as stretched on the floor, the head resting on the 
ashes, and the base of the scull separated frenn the other 
portions of the head. As military expeditions had been 
recently out against the blacks, another was instantly set on 
foot; a party of the aborigines were descrietl on tlie brow of 
a mountain, and of course fled the moment they saw our 
mounted police; this was deemed jtrhna facie evidence of 
their guilt in having murdered the shepherd, and one man 
who appeared a chief, after seeing his wife, children, and 
friends safe, almost allowed himself to he caught; the cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence of his running away was supposed to be 
strengthened by his having with a party of natives been 
recently seen at the shepherd’s hut bartering with the Eiuro- 
peans. This was the only evidence against him ; the argu¬ 
ments I adduced in his favour were chiefly anatomical; there 
was no mark of a blow on the scull or body of the deceased ; 
the natives •were not possessed of any instrument which could 
carve out the occipital bone in the manner it was done, in the 
scull of the deceased shepherd, and wliich had evidently 
been caused by the action of fire, loosening the sutures and 
bursting the bones asunder: moreover, the fire might have 
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been accidental in a bark hut. The poor native wfts however 
placed in the dock, he laughed at the scene around, the mean¬ 
ing of which he could not in the slightest degree comprehend 
(none of the Sydney blacks speaking his language), the forms 
of a trial were gone through, and he was executed. I applied 
to the sheriff, and obtained his body, dissected it, and pre¬ 
pared a skeleton therefrom, which I took with me to India. 
The measurement of the inaJe in the following table was that 
of tlie unfortunate liathurst chief. The female I obtained 
with great difficulty. She was an old woman long known 
about Sydney. Ileax’ing of her d(^ath and burial in the forest, 
about 25 miles from my residence, 1 went thither and aided by 
some stock-keepers found the grave—a slightly elevated and 
nearly ciirular tumttlns. I'lie body was buried six feet deep, 
wrapped in several sheets of bark, the inner one being of a 
fine silvery texture. Several things wliich the deceased pos¬ 
sessed in life, togetiier with her favourite dog, were buried 
with her—all apparently for use in another world. I brought 
the old woman home in niy cabriolet, and her skeleton is also 
in India. The scull was full of indentations as if a tin vessel 
had been struck by a hammer; they wc;re quite diaphonous, 
and ■were caused by blows of w'addies (hard sticks) ,when she 
was young and made love to by her int<Mided spouse, such being 
the most approved manner of jxroceeding to chuse a wife.* I 
regret much not having brought the scull with me to Eng¬ 
land (it is in the Asiatic S'xcieties’ JNluseum at Calcutta), as I 
could not myself have credited that it were possible to make 
such extraordinary indentations in the human scull without 
fracturing it, except, indeed, before the infant be born. I 
now subjoin the measure of the New Hollander’s skeleton, in 
the hope that other travellers will compare them with those of 
different nations. 

* It is extraonlipary to observe two of the Aborigines Aghtingj each 
holds out his bead to receive a trenacndoiis blow of a club from the other, 
and they thus continue giving blow for blow until one or the other, or 
jxerhaps both, fall fcnseless together. 
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NEW HOLLANDERS’ SKELETONS. 


The Skull and Face. 


Lengrth of the sai'ittal suture.. 

Tranvorse nasal suture over frontal lione to the posterior c4Ke of the fora¬ 
men mag-num of the oceipilal hone .. 

Jfrora meatus audit, cst. of one side, to meatus audit, ext. of the other, 
over the parietal .hones .. 

Ihrom one r.yKomatic suture to the other across maxillary superior 
From the junetl'in of the sai^ittal and iambdoidal sutures to the posterior 

edge of oecipitnl foramen magnum .. . 

Circumference of skull from (he frontal sinuses round the great occipital 

ridge .. .. . .. . 

From the tranversc suture at the external canthus of orhit to the other, 
across the os nasi .. 

ITom the posterior edge of tlie occipital foramen to the tranversc nasal 
suture, over the sphenoid, superior maxillaiy, and nasal bones 
Circumference of the skull, at the junction of the coronal and sagittal su 
ture. and anterior to the styloid processes .. ., .. _ .. 

From the one mastoid process to the other across the superior alveolar 
lidgc .. . 

l.nteer Jaw. 

Depth of lower jaw at the symjihysis menti 
From the coronoid process to Interior angle 
From one eoronoiil process to the other .. 

I'rom one angle to the other acro.ss the symphysis menti 

(’/avirle. 

Length from scapular end to sternal, atlantan aspect. 

Senpula. 

From the glenoid cavity to the inferior or sacral angle along the superior 
or atlantal costa .. 

From tlie superior or atlantal angle to the inferior nr sacral angle along 
the base 

Superinr Jijttremiti/, — Humerus. 

From proximal to distal extremity .. 

Circamfcrcuce at the centre. 

Ulna. 

From the proximal extremity of the olecranon to the styliform process or 
distal extremity 

Diameter where the medullary artery enters 

Jiadius. 

From proximal to distal extremity. 

. Circumference at tlie centre .. 


, Felds. 

Distance between the anterior superior spinous processes 
Distance between the tuberosities of the ischia .. 
Distance between the symphysis pubis and os coccygis 
Distance between the Hpiiic.s of the ischium 


Conjiifrale or Autero-Fusterior Diameter. 

Distance between the jiromontory of the sacrum and symphysis pubis .. 
Crista of one os ilium to the other, at the most distant parts 
ObliQiie diameter between the right sacro iliac synchroid and linea inno- 
minata opposite the nearest point of left acetabulum 
Transverse diameter between the brims of the pelvis .. 

Femur. 

From Hie proximal extremity to the distal tlbial extremity. 

Circumference at the centre. 


Tibia. 

From the proximal extremity to the distal or malleolus internus 
Circumference at the centre. 


^ FibulUj^ 

From the proximal to the distal extremiW 
Circumference at the centre. 


N.H, Ten lines to an incli. 



a 

3i 0 


2 0 
2 !> 


1, A 

1 , .3 


Feet.. 
Inclis. 
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■ The New Hollanders are of the -middle height, few being 
of lofty stature; the women are small and well made, as 
indeed is more generally the case with the male sex; the 
hands' and feet small, the shoulders finely rounded,'but the 
abdomen frequently protuberant and the arms long; the 
features arc not unpleasing in youth; in some women the 
smile may be considered fascinating, which, added to an 
easiness of manner and a harmonious voice (especially in the 
pronunciation of Knglish), has rendered several of the unfor¬ 
tunate Aborigines favourites with the white men. The colour 
of the skin and hair is in general black, but some tribes have 
been seen of a lighter colour, approaching that of a Malay, 
with hair of a I’cddish cast. Some ]>ossess large beards, but 
man}- pluck out the hair by the root. As is the case with all 
savages, the liead is the princij)al part for decoration; some 
divide the hair into small parcels, each of which is matted 
together with gum, and formed into lengths like the thrums 
of a mop ; others, l)y nu'ans of yellow gum, fasten on the 
hciid the front teeth of a kangaroo, the jaw bones of a fish, 
human teeth, feathers, pieces of wood, tails of dogs, &c. 
Oil of any quality is used with avidity fin’ preserving the skin 
from mus(juitoes, ike., and the breasts, arms, back, &c. are 
covered at an early age Avith scars tn’ wealed cicatrices.in 
every variety of form. JMost tribes have in the males the 
front tooth struck out on attaining puberty, and the women 
are frequently observed with a joint of the little finger cut 
oft*. When going to Avar, or grieving for a deceased friend, 
or occasionally for ornament, white and yellow^ j)igments are 
applied in streaks over the AA’hole body, according to the 
taste of the decorator, such as a large Avhite circle round each 
eye, waving lines doAvn and across the thighs and legs. In 
general it may be said that the whole of the Aborigines of 
this vast island are of the same stock, though it is not a little 
singular that their language differs so much that tribes within 
short distances of each other, unless inhabiting the bank of 
the same fiver, are (juite strangers to each other, while almost 
every large community, or family jas they may be termed, 
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have their own peculiar dialect. Of their numbers it is diffi¬ 
cult to form any idea, depending however as they do, entirely 
on the chace or fishing, or on gum or bulbous roots, and 
subject to the effects of long droughts, the country is very ' 
thinly peopled. In some places (as in Cumberland Coimty) 
no houses are constructed, an overhanging rock, or a sap of 
bark placed upright against a tree serving for temporary 
shelter. To the N. W. and S. W. houses have been found 
rudely constructed of bark, but without any kind of furniture 
or adornment; in many places a log of wood or a wide slip of 
bark, tied at cither end, and stuffed with clay, is the only 
mode invented for crossing a river or arm of the sea, while in 
other parts, a large tree, roughly hollowed by fire, forms 
the canoe. The nearest approximation to ingenuity is the 
fishing net, prepared by the women from fibres or grassy fila¬ 
ments. Their only cutting implements arc made of stone, some¬ 
times of jasper, fastened between a cleft stick with a hard 
gum. Their arms of offence or defence consist solely of the 
spear, bomerang, several kinds of waddies or nullah-nullah, 
a small stone tomahawk and bark-shiel<I, 1 do not think bows 
and arrows have ever been seen; the spear is about 10 feet 
long, as thick as the finger, tapering to a point, sometimes 
jagged or barbed, and hardened in the fire; this they can 
throw from 50 to 60 Icet with great precision, the impetus 
being greatly increased by the use of the womera or throwing 
stick, which is a piece of wood about three feet in length, three 
inches broad at one end and going off to a point at the other, 
to which a sort of hook is fastened; the hook is inserted into 
a small hole at the extremity of the spear, and the womera 
being grasped at the broad part acts somewhat on the prin¬ 
ciple of the sling, enabling a powerful man to send the spear, 
some, say to the distance of 100 yards. The boomerang is 
still more curious,—it is of a curved form, made of a piece 
of hard wood, 30 to 40 inches in length, two and a half to 
three inches wide at the broadest part, and taperiag away 
at each end nearly to a point; the concave part is from one- 
eighth to one-fourth of an inch thick, and the convex quite 
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sharp; a native can throw this simple instrument 40 or 50 
yards, horizontally skimming along the surface not more than 
three or four feet from the groupd, without touching which 
it will suddenly dart into the air to the. height of. 50 or 60 
yards, describing a considerable curve and finally fall at his 
feeti! During the whole of this evolution the boomerang keeps 
turning with great rapidity, like a piece of w<)od revolving on 
a pivot and with a whizzing noise. Lieut. Breton (who has 
paid much attention to the Aborigines) justly observes that 
it is not easy to comprehend by what law of projection the 
boomerang is made to take the singular dii*cction it does ; 
in the hands of a European it is a dangerous implement, as 
it may return and strike himself, but the Aborigine can inflict 
the most deadly wounds. The lemldie or nullah-nullah are 
clubs of diflerent size and solidify ; the tomahawk is a piece 
of sharpened stone, frequently quartz, fixed in«a cleft- stick 
with gum ; w’itli this they cut notches in the trees, and ascend 
them to the height of GO feet though without a branch, and 
far too thick to be grasped. Their form of government con¬ 
sists of ohl men who act as chieftains, each tribe consisting of 
30 to 50 men, women and children (sometimes more), having 
their respective territories or grounds, of about 90 or 30 
square miles, on which no other tribe is ]>erinitted to encroach. 
It is probable that trespasses on each others grounds is one 
of the main causes of their frequent quarrels, war being the 
main occupation in which they seem to delight. No law's or 
regulations for the government of the country have been dis¬ 
covered ; polygamy is practised ; women are treated in the 
most inhuman manner, w'ives being procured from adjacent 
tribes by stealing on the encampment during the night, 
beating a young girl on the head till she falls senseless, when 
her future brutal spouse drags her off through the bushes as 
a tiger would its prey. 

Too many instances have occurred to doubt that canni¬ 
balism is practised among many of the Australian tribes, and 
in a manner the most revolting; not only are their enemies 
slain in war eaten, or those unfortunate Europeans who have 
fallen into their power; but numerous examples have oc- 
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-otmred of the father ii^Uing ^daul eating kus ofen offspring! 
Hunger, long continued, intense, ravening hunger is the excuse 
made for such barbarism; • they have been seen to bleed 
themselves, make a sort of cake with the blood, and then 
greedily devour it. Of religion, no form, no ceremonial, 
no idol has ever been discovered, but they possess many 
superstitions ; when one of their own tribe lias jiaid the debt 
of nature they invariably destroy a native of another tribe, 
why or wherefore is not known. 'I’hey have strange ideas of 
fiiturity, the whites are considered reanimated beings who 
had formerly been their ancestors; the dead are buried gene¬ 
rally in grave-yards of considerable extent, the earth ele¬ 
vated in an ovjd shajie : sometimes they are burned. 

In an atfraj' th;if took place on the V\'ollombi lietween two 
tribes, four men and two women of tin* Comleroy tribe were 
slain; Lieut; Breton describes their being buried at a very 
piretty spot in the following manner. 'J’he bodies of the men 
were placed on their backs in the form of a cross, head to 
head, each bound to a pole by baiulages round the neck, 
middle, knees and ancles, the pole being beliind the body: 
the two women had their knees bent up and tied to the neck, 
while their hands were bound to their knees; they were tiien 
placed so as to have their faces downwards : in fact, they 

. were literally packed uj) in two heaps of earth, each of the 
form of a cone, about three feet high, and rather removed 
from the cross ; for their idea of the inferiority of the women 
will not allow them to be interred with the men. The neat¬ 
ness and precision observed with respect to the cross and 
cones is very remarkable, both being raised to the same 
height, and so smoothly raked down that it w'ould puzzle the 
nicest observer to discover the slightest inequality in the. 
form. The trees for some distance around, to the height of 
15 or 20 feet, are carved over with grotesque figures, meant 
to represent kangaroos, emus, opossums, snakes, &c. with 
rude representations also of the different weapons they use- 
Round the cross they made a circle, about thirty feet in dia¬ 
meter, from which all rubbish w'as carefully removed, and 
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another was made outside the first] so as-.to a harrow 
interval between them; within this interval .theife was laid 
pieces of barh,-each piece touching the rest, in the same way 
that tiles do# The devil, they say, will not leap over thh‘ 
bark, and cannot walk under it! 

They will not pass a grave or grave-yard at night, and the 
name of the deceased is not again mentioned by his tribe. 
Their corrabaries, or niglitly meetings at the full moon, have 
some resemblarjce to the devil-worship I observed among the 
mountain tribes in Ceylon, 'J'he reader will probably con¬ 
sider that ] have dwelt long enough on this singular people, 
but before passing to the nex'l class of the ]>opulation, the 
thought naturally arises—are the Kew Hollanders likely to• 
exist in conjunction with the white race f I fear not; in the 
interior their numbers seem to be diminishing from tamine 
and war, and at Sydney and other tow’iis, wdiere they exist 
chiefly on charity, vice and disease are fast destroying them: 
they have an instinctive avei-sion to labour, very few instances 
having been known where they woidd continue for any length 
of time as agricultural servants; as constables in aid of the 
police they are sometimes employed, and from their being 
excellent shots, and possessing a keen scent and sight for 
tracing runaw'ay prisoners in the forest, their services, w’hen 
they can bo induced to remain, are found very' useful,* 

* An instance of (Inwr keen siglit and scent occurred wlien I w'as in New 
South Wales. A settler on the great western road was missing from his 
small farm, llis '-oinict OMT.'Cer gave out that he had gone off privately 
to Rngland, and left tlie projtert y in his care This was thought extraor¬ 
dinary, as the settler was not in tlitlieidtios, and was a steady. {irudenC 
individual; the affair, however, was almost forgotten, when, due Saturday 
night, another settler was returning with his horse and cart from market. 
On arriving at a part of the fence on the road side, near the fanu of his 
absent neighbour, he thought he saw him silting on the fence; immediately 
the farmer pulled up his mare, hailed his friend, and, receiving no answer, 
got out of the cart and went tu^vards the fence; his neighbour (as he 
plainly appeared) quitted the fcucc, and crossed the field towards a pond 
in the direction of his home, which it was supposed he had deserted. The 
farmer thought it strange, remounted his cart, and proceeded W me. The 
next morning he went to his neighbour’s cott^e, expecting / > see him; 
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Iliat the aboriginal race will not be perpetuated is more 
than doubtful;. Governor Macquarie, and other humane indi- 
'Vidtials, took every possible pains to accustom them to the 
comforts • of civilized life, but in vam; during one of my last 
rides towards Richmond, I saw standing the deserted huts of 
a place called Black Town, which were built and provided 

but saw only tbc oversoer, who laughed at the story, and said, that his 
master was then near England. The eireumstanee wsis so strange, that the 
farmer went to the nearest justiee of the jteacc (I think it was to the Pen¬ 
rith bench), related the above, and stated that he thought foul play had 
taken place. A native black, vvlio was (and 1 believe still is) attached to 
)tbe station as a constable, was sent with some of ^c mounted police, and 
Wcompanied the farmer to the rails where the latter thought he saw, the 
evening before, his deceased friend. The black was pointed out the spot, 
without sJiewing him the direction which the lost person apparently took 
after quitting the fence. On close inspection, a part of the upper rail’was 
observed to be discoloured; it was scraped >vitli a knife by the black, 
smelt and tasted. Immediately after, he crossed the fence, and took a 
straight direction for the pond near the cottage ; on its surface was a scum, 
which the black took up in a leaf, and, after lasting and smelling, he declared 
it to he ‘^irhite man's fat." Several times, somewhut after the manner t'f 
a blood-hound, he coursed round the lake ; at last darted into the neigh¬ 
bouring thicket, and stopped over a place containing some loose and de¬ 
cayed brushwood. On removing this, he tiiriist down the ramrod of his 
piece into the earth, smelt it, and then desired the spectators to dig 
there. Instantly spades were brought from the cottage, and the' body of 
the absent settler was founti, with his skull fractured, and presenting every 
indication of having been some time immersed in water. The overseer, 
who was in possession of the property of the decea.sed, and who had in¬ 
vented the story of his dc)>arture for England, was committed to gaol, and 
tried for murder. The foregoing circumstantial evidence formed the main 
accusations. He was found guilty, seutentred to deatli, and proceeded to 
the scafi'old, protesting his iunocencc. Here, however, his hardihood 
forsook him; he acknowledged the murder of his late master; that he 
came behind him when he was crossing the identical rail on which the 
farmer thovght he saw the deceased, and, with one blow on the head, felled 
him dead—dragged the body to the pond, and threw it in ; but, after some 
days, took it out again, and hurled it where it was found. ,The sagacity of 
the native black was remarkable; but the unaccountable manner in which 
the murderer was discovered, is one of the inscrutable dii^ensatiuns of 
Providence. . , 
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"with e^ry hecdssary f6r the bat'who'eedfatl not 

be tb remain fixed either there or any'wlier^S^ehn^ 

and WiBtiy be remembered that Benilong who was carried |t|f 
England^ after two years absence returned to his natal home— 
threw offhis clothes, and returned again, in a state of nudity, t® 
the forest Notwithstanding these unfavourable signs I thlul^ 
we ought to persevere in endeavouring to save the wild and un¬ 
tutored savages from perishing before our race,—self-interest,’ 
humanity, Christianity calls on us so to do; we have occupied 
their hunting and fishing grounds; the kangaroo and the 
emu have disappeared before tlie plough and the reaping 
hook,' and the subsistence of those children of Nature has 
vanished. . There may not be much in the appearance, still' 
less in the manners of the New 1 lollandcr to excite our' sym-r 
pathy ; for assuredly if Jean Jacques Rousseau had visited the 
aborigines of New South Wales (with the exception of the 
,Bosjesraan of South Africa and the Veddah of Ceylon, the 
last link of the human race), he would not have hesitated to' 
consider whether savage or social life is the best; but if this 
unfortunate race were ten-fold more hideous, moi-e revolting, 
more barbarous—we ought, we must continue our efforts, and 
enjoy at least the consolation that nothing has been left un¬ 
done to civiliice them. When 1 left the colony some of the 
aborigines’ children were being brought up in the male and 
female orphan school, a project which, as regards the rising 
generation, will I trust be successful. The offspring of an 
intercourse between the Jiuroj)eaii convicts and native women, 
are seldom seen; the aboriginal husband of the mothers 
destroy them, and it is said, with an idea that if permitted to 
survive they would be wiser than the blacks among whom 
they lived. I pass now from a subject fraught with painful 
thoughts and melancholy reflections, to shew the white popu-,., 
lation off^e colony. 

The Britiri^limlony, when established at Sydney Cove, on . 
the shores of Port Jackson, 26th January, 1788 (47 years ; 
ago), consisted of only 1,030 individuals, of whom upwards of 
700 were cofivicts. (see p. 228). Emigration was for ufany 
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years studiously discouraged by some of the authorities, not¬ 
withstanding which, owing to the number of prisoners sent 
outj and the fineness of the climate, the population rapidly 
increased: four censuses have been taken, and the augmen¬ 
tation is thus shewn, since 1788: — 


FREE PEOPLE. 



CONVICTS. 


Women. Total. 





46:»27 i 21843 


24543 I 7 &O 7 O 


These enumerations are all considered, by those wlio know 
the colony well, as very inaccurate, esjiecially that of 18~8, 
when the settlers formed a poll tax; that of 1838 is thus 
given for each county, as also for the jirincipal towns in the 
colony:— 

Number of Inha1>itants in the Colony of New South Wales, according to a 
Census taken the 2n(l of Scptcniber uiiiler an Act of the Governor 

and Council, 4th William IV. No. iJ. Pa.'ised July 9, IHjy. 


P«trsoiiS (1X1 Oie Eslablishmciit. 


KcligiOD. 


COUNTIES. 


Free. 


Arfryle . 

Batlmrst 

Brisbane 

Camden 

Cook . 

Cumberland . 1 

Durham 
Oloiicehter . 
Mar()narie . 

Murray 

North iimberlanU j 
Saint Viiieeiit . { 

Road Rrancti, ixiclud. | 
iiie Stockailes . | 

Penal SetUemenfs | 
Colonial Vessels, ati 
Sea ... I 
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Population of the principal Towns in New South Wales in 1833. 


fciHons on flip Establishment. ! ReliEtOn. 



Sydney. fiios^sio la-.i gsijilafijiriiHar! h «5 fiiiyiifia.ri luwyg agaal 20922 — 

Paramatta...<■. 706 :fsi 1117 ny7,' (>21 1 .2s;i isd IMO] 2(i;i7 22 ;)s 395] 4—'— 

Liveriiool. 143' .'A 237 4:>d! y.'> 44 44 IK3| dig 477. 140 I 1 — 

Windsor .] 3io[ HI ih- Oil! 302; iir. -tn -jr,-: gjw] -sy 2o«l .2—'— 

Hichmond.' 204' l«7i isg 4 gf) l.•>2 lo.'i l.'. 2721 702' fijg 102I 1 —'— 

Newcastle- . U2' 4h. 220 3S0' 71 r»3 2O bwi .'isO' 41.1 120. l' — ' — 

Macquarie ... [ 2H' 24 394 410; -JH 20 42 <10 S.sO' 346 I'O' 14—I— 

Maitland. I iigil 170 (ii i 1117s' 102: in' y-i 37s! 14."6 sg2 saOl 6 2 — 

ill .I'll ! I I I I 


The total nmiiher of white iiilialiilants in the colony is now 
considered fo he full 100,()()(),* of whom about ii.'>,000*are pri¬ 
soners, the residue of upwavd.s of 1)0,000 mule and female con- 

* The tide of emigration is now scttiiifr in fast towards the Australasian 
colonics; and uii emijrratioii coiiiinittee have, within the last two or three 
years, sent out a considerable iiunibcr of yoiiiifr women of j>'ood character. 
The ilisproporlion between the sexes is still very jrreat; but it is to be 
hoped that this inequality will become less every year. The following 
table gives an interesting eoinparative'vicw of the eonviels arriving in the 
colony from .January 1, 1825, to Deceiliber 31, 1S33; and of cmigraAts 
landed from July I, 1828, to Deeemlier .31, 1833 :— 



Male. 

CONVICTS. 

Feiiialp. { 

' “ 

Total, j 

Men. 

: 

EMIGRANT.S. 

Women ’ Children. 

'I'otal. 

1625 

1665 

251 ! 

1916 





1826 

J739 

1110 ' 

]S-i3 


. . 



1827 

2)05 

4!H> 

2604 

, 



, . 

1826 

2341 

.371 I 

2712 

200 

122 

274 

596 

1K26 

SI71 

493 1 

3604 

:io6 

113 

145 

564 

1830 

27S2 

444 

3226 

lao 

70 

73 

S09 

1831 

2331 

S06 ' 

2837 

1H5 

98 

174 

457 

1892 

2744 

381 

3125 

819 

70a 

481 

2006 

1H33 

1634 

3489 

637 i 

■4126 

84S 

. 1214 

> 609 

1 

1 

2768 


Grand Total to IS33. 33,7-22. 
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who have -been transported to the Settlement since ifcs 
formation in 1788. The three great divisions of the white 
population are those who have arrived in the colony free, 
or their descendants; those who are free by servitude, 
by pardon, and their descendants; and those who are still 
prisoners. 

As the British public are naturally desirous of knowing 
what becomes of the unfortunate beings transported as pri¬ 
soners to a distant land, I will, as far as is necessary, enter 
into some detail, reserving for another occasion, when 1 shall 
have more space, remarks on the great and important sub¬ 
ject of secondary punishments, in re.ferehce to penal settle¬ 
ments, and requesting those who may consider a convict a for¬ 
tunate person in being transported to New South Wales, to 
peruse the letter in the Appendix, addressed to the present 
Lord Stanley, the facts contained in which will demonstrate 
the erroneous premises on wdiich Archbishop Whately has 
founded his opinions on secondary punishments. 

On the arrival of a ship at Sydney, with male or female 
convicts, the latter are conveyed by water to the female fac¬ 
tory, or penitentiary, at Paramatta; and the former, if men^ 
placed in the prisoner s barracks,* and if hoys in the Carter’s 
barracks at Sydney. They are classified according to their 
respective trades, and clothed in a coarse linsey woolsey yel¬ 
low dress, with P. B. or C. B. (prisoner or Carter’s barracks) 
marked in different parts back and front. Estimating that 
the number of prisoners is (i5,000, it is evident that it would 
be a heavy tax on the mother country to support this number 
of people; this exjiense has, to a great extent, been avoided, 
ever since the formation of the colony, by assigning the con¬ 
victs out as servants to farmers and townspeople, eitheS'ajS 
agricultural, manufacturing, or domestic labourers: '^e 
system, under which this is carried on, will be best seen by 
the following summary of the regulations for the assignment 

• They are, like soldiers’ barracks, sdrrounded by a high wall, and pro* 
terted with a military fnard, as also by several constables. 
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of convict servants, which were published for gen&p^ infonuR- 
tion, at Sydney, 17th Nov. 1832. 

Male Convicts not Mechanics.—Applications.— 1. All 
pUcations for Male Servants are to be addressed to “ The Board 
the Assignment of Servants" Sydney. ' f 

3. No application, excepting in the established Form, now s^b>' 
joined, {A.), will be attended toj and parties using any other Form :- 
will have their applications returned. 

3. Bvery application must have all the blanks correctly fill^ up ; 
and, in addition to the information now required,, if the Applicant be 
not resident in Sydney, it must specify the name and abode of the 
Applicant’s Agent there. 

4 . In order to ensure a projier distribution of Servants, as far as. 
practicable, all Applications must be transmitted to the Assignment 
Board through the Bench of Magistrates nearest to the Applicant. 
Justices of the Peace will be required to certify, upon honor, the cor¬ 
rectness of their own statements, and those of all other persons must 
be accompanied by a certificate from the Bench. 

5. If the party n[)plying actutdiy possesses 320 acres of land, it 
will be sufficient that the Mixgistrate certify that they know his state¬ 
ment to be correct. But if not possessed of .320 acres, it will be 
necessary that the certificate state that the applicant, or, if a married 
female, the applicant’s husband, is free, honest, and industrious, and 
possesses the. means of maintaining, and constantly employing the 
servant applied for. 

It is expected, that, in every case, the bench will take care to affix 
their signatures to nothing of which they are not assured, from their 
own knowledge. 

6. Applications for meehanles and tradesmen arc not to be included 
in the same letter, as for convicts of other descriptions. 

7. Special appbcati«»n for particniar convicts by name, on their 

first arriv'al, cannot be entertained ; but, with this exception, appli¬ 
cations for particular descriptions of servants will be complied with 
as far as circumstances will admit. The ajiplication, however, ought 
also to state whether servants will be acceptable of aqy other des¬ 
cription than those which are specially applied for, in the event of . 
none such being disposable. . 

8. The supply of convict servants being greatly inferior to the, 

demand for them, it will be unnecessary to apply fur assignments 
oftener than once in three months: and parties applying more fre¬ 
quently (except in cases of emergency) will not have their applications', 
registered. . * 

In cases of emergency, the applications are still to lie addressed td, 
the Assignment Board; and where the occasion appears to those ^ 
gentlemen to warrant it, they will forward them to the Colonial , 
Secretary for the Governor’s special approval, instead of waiting to 
include them in the regular list. 
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9. If application 'be made for any convict already assigned to a 

individual, or attached to any public department, it must be 
accompanied by a certificate, in the former case, of the previous em> 
ployer’s consent to transfer j and in the latter case, that the convict 
can be spared from the service'of Government, and that the head of 
the department is not aware of any objection. But in every in¬ 
stance the application is to be addressed to the Assignment Board. 

10. If the employer of any as.signcd servant committed for trial, or 
sentenced to puni.‘<bment, is desirous of having him returned to has 
service at the expinition or such sentence, he must give notice of 
this desire at the time of committal, in order that it may be inserted 
in the warrant, otherwise his wish will not be complied with. 

11. Verbal rerjuests, and applications of any kind which are not 
made in the juescribed foriv), or whic h are not acctm3i>anied by the 
requisite cerlilicatcs, puriicularly when the parties applying are not 
sutficiently known, cannot be attended to. 

Assion'mknt.— 1‘2. I’ije jn-ineipal superintendent of convicts will 
lay, daily, before Ijic Assignment Board, separate lists of all mechanics 
or tradesmen, and other convicts eligible for assignment, .classed 
according to their trades or callings—taking care that no more than 
the authorised numbers are retained in any^ of the public departments 
or establishments; and on the 1st and 1.5th of every mojith, the 
board will submit, for the (iovernor's approval, the distribution which 
they rect)mmend, in accordance with tlie rules undermentioned. 

13. Convicts returned t«) (ioveriunent, without comphiint, and 
otherwise unobjectionable, may' be immediately' reassigned. But 
those returned by their rt'specti\e masters with comphiints touching 
their conduct, arc to be considered as ‘ jn obationari/,' and not assign¬ 
able to any other indi\idual for six munth.s. They are, therefore, to 
be sent to the surveyor of roads and bridges, and the principal 
superintendent of com lets to he apjms-d accordingly. 

14. Of the men so emjdoyed on the roads, those wh«> are of 
notorion.sly bad character are to be removed frr)m party to party at 
least once a quarter, to break up their connexions ; of the remainder, 
the names of those who have been represented to the surveyor of 
roads as baying conducted thcmw'lves w'ell,' and are considered liy 
him to deserve the indulgence of being as.sigTied to private service,. 
are to be forwarded, onqe a fortnight, to the principal superintendent 
of convicts, to be by him compared with the records in bis oJHce, 
and such other tests as may be within his reach ; the men continuing 
with their parties until assigned. 

It is, however, to be observed, that being sent to the roads is in- 
. variably to be considered as the consequence of ill behaviour; and 
no convict, therefore, who has subjected himself to it, is to be 
exempted, until he has served there for at least six months. 

15. After examining the list, the principal superintendent of 
convicts will submit to the Assignment Board those names against 
which no objection is found, specifying at the same time the par- 
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ticular places at which the men are then stationed, with the view of 
enabling the board to distribute them in the same neighbourhood, or 
otherwise, as they may think proper 5 when assigned he wifl make 
the necessary communication to the surveyor of roads, that the men 
may be immediately delivered .to their respective assignees, without 
being first sent to Sydney. 

16. Convicts senteni id to the roads, or other punishment, are to 
be returned to their ff/mcr masters at the .expiration of such sen¬ 
tence, if any order to that effect be inserted in the original committal 
or warrant, hut not otherwise. 

17 . At every movement, convicts ought to be accompanied by a 
specification of the ships and dates on which they arrived,. their 
sentences, standing numbeTs (if arrived since 1st January, 1827), 
and characters} together with tlieir last employers, and trades or 
callings. It would also be extremely desirable that in the warrants 
and committals it should be stated, whether each was burn in the 
colony, came free, or arrived as a convict. 

Conditions. —18. It is to be distinctly understood, that whenever 
the word ‘ Assignment' is used by the (iovernment, with reference to 
convict servants, it is intended to imjily merely a temporary appro¬ 
priation of their services ; such convicts being liable to be withdrawn, 
and such approjirialioii resumed at any time at the pleasure of the 
Governor. Nor arc such convicts to be rc-ussigned from one indi¬ 
vidual to another without llis Excellency’s written sanction. 

ID. In assigning couvi«-ts, cs]iccially labourers applicable to hus¬ 
bandry, preference will be given to new settlers; to persons residing 
in the country, aujl those of good moral clianicter, who pay due 
attention to the couduct of their servants. 

.20. No convict will be assigned to any non-resident .settler, that 
does not employ a free or lickc't-of-letiv e overseer, of good character, 
who resides on the jirojierty, and whose name and condition arc 
recorded with the nearest bench of magistrates} to masters who 
return their servants frequently to (iovernment, especially for 
trifling offences, an<l without making endeavours to reform them ; to 
such as cannot give them constaiil employment, or are known to 
have let them out for hire, or have permitted them to work on their 
own account j or to those who arc known to treat them with in¬ 
humanity, or who do not sujvply them with proper food and clothing. 

21. No convict will be. assigned to his or her wife or husband on 
arrival; or to another convict, although holding a tieket-of-leave 5 
or to any married couple, in which tlie party of the same sex as the 
servant applied for is not actually free. 

22. Wlien convicts are returned to Gov'ernment, this must be done 
through a magistrate, and the reasons must be stated, in order that 
they may be entered on the warrant. The persons to whom they are 
assigned or lent, will also be re(j[uired to defray idl expenses attending 
such return, excepting only in cases where they may be copunitted 
for trial, or sentenced to punishment. 
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All male convicts intended to be thus returned must be delivered 
. to the principal superintendent of convicts, in Sydney; and female 
convicts into the charge of the matron of the female f^ory, at Pa¬ 
ramatta, by, and at the expense of, the parties by whom they are 
retiu'ned ; the manner of returning them, and the conveyance for the 
■women being approved by the nearest bench of magistrates. 

23. All assignments whatever must be considered as made under 
the regulations detailed in the (ilovemment Order of 29th June, 1831, 
No. 18, (vide p. 314), with regard to the maintenance of assigned 
servants in hospital; the ap]>ointment of agents to receive them; 
the payment of 20.«. for the clothes supplied with male convicts as¬ 
signed on arrival; and the regular issue of the prescribed allowance 
of nitions and clothing. 

24. Assignees of convict scrviints will be allowed to lend them to 
free and respectable individuals in their vicinage, for periods not ex¬ 
ceeding one month, under the written sanction of the nearest bench 
of nnigistrates, or siip<‘riiitendent <»f police, to whom application for 
such permission is to be made, in writing, setting forth the motive 
of the apjdication, and whethcT a serv ant of another descri])tion is to 
be obtained in exchange, lint every <‘onvict found without sanction 
out of the a.ssignee’s immediate service, will be returned to (Jovern- 
ment, and the names taheii oi' sin b tissignec, and of the unauthorised 
actual employer reported, in order tliat neither may obtain servtuits 
hereafter. 

rKMAUK (yOxv'icTS.—APPLICATIONS.—25. AjipUcations for female 
convict servants in the factory, at Paramatta, are to be addressed, to 
the committee of management of that estahlishmeut, in the annexed 
form (If.), which may be obiiiincd from the principal superintendent 
of convicts, the matron of the factory, or the government printer. 
They ought to specify the di.strict iu which the apjilicant resides, or' 
the nearest bench of magistrates thereto ; and they must he post paid, 
or they will not be received. 

26 . P'or females not yet landed, or efsowhere, not in the factory, 
applications in the same form are to be addressed to the principal 
superintendent of convict.s, accom])unied by a certificate of the con¬ 
sent of the employer, if previously in priv'ute service, and in every 
case, by a recommendation from a clergyman and a magistrate, if the 
applicant be not sufliciently known. 

A.S810NWKNT Axi> Conditions. —27- IIi» Excellency’s approval of 
of the Assignments recommended w'ill be obtained in the usual way 
through the Colonial Secretary. Put before receiving the servants 
the applicjyits will be recpiired to enter into engagements, under a 
jienalty of forty shillings each, that they will keep them for one 
month iu their service unless removed therefrom by due course of 
law : and that, if desirous of returning them after the expiration of 
that period, they will give a written notice of fourteen days to the 
prill eipol Superintendent of Convicts, if residing within the county of 
Cumberland, of one mouth to the Clerk of the Bench of Magistrates 
nearest to their residence, if without that county. 
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28. £v«r 3 r female servant not sent for within seiven a^r 
notice of her assignment has been given^ if'the appliimnt-ff^idea 
within SO miles of Paramatta, and within one ihonth, if beydod tliat 
dtstance, will be immediately considered assignable to some other 
person, and a note will be kept of the name of the individual so 
failing to send for her. 

29. No female servant from the factory is to be allowed to leave 
Paramatta by a stage coach or other public conveyance in the after- 
noonj unless a careful person be particularly sent to take charge of 
her. 

. SO. Female convicts will continue' to be assigned under the same 
conditions, in evei;y respect, as above detailed with regard to males, 
except as specified in paragraph 27. 


(A.)—FOllM OF APPLICATION FOR MALE CONVICT 

SERVANTS. 

dated. 

Gentlemen, 

In conformity with the Jie^ulations J request that 
convict servant may he assigned to me, of the following description, 
viz :— 


1 reside at in the county of I am and 

hold acres of land of which acres are cleared, and 

acres are in tillage. 

I possess horses, head of cattle, and sheep ; I 

now employ ' free, and convict servants, viz :— 


ff whom have been in my service upwards of three years, and 
upwards of one year ; assigned servants have been returned 

by me to Government within the last two years, and others have 

absconded from my service during that period. 

My agent, Mr. residing at . is fully empowered to receive 

such servants as may be assigned to me, and to defray all expenses, 
incurred on their account. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 


Cbbtjficate.* —N.B. .Applications for mechanics and tradesmen 
must be made distinct from those for men of other descriptions. 

.All applications must be transmitted through the Bench of Magis¬ 
trates nearest to the residence of the applicant. 

■■ * If the applicant be a magistrate, be must certify to the correctness of 
his own stutemeuts, upon honour. If possessed of 320 acres of land, but 
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(B.)—-FORM OF APPLICATION FOR FEMALE CONVICT 

SERVANTS. 

To the Committee of Management of the Female Factory. 

dated. 

Gentlemen, 

In conformity irith the Regulations, I reijuest that 
female servant may be assigned to me, of the following description, 
viz : 


I reside at in the district of county of I am 

my wife is and we have children. I now employ 

free, and coni'ict servants, of whom • arc females, and of 

them have been in my service upwards <tf three years, and 
upwards of one year ; female and male assigned servants 

been returned by me to Government within the last two years, and 
others have absconded from my .service during that period. 

1 am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

We do hereby certify, that has been known to us 

that we believe the. forep:oing‘ statement to he correct, 
that has the means of obtaininj:^ and furnishing employ¬ 
ment for the servants above api)lied for j and that is free, 

and of sof)er, honest, and re.s]>ectabl'e character.* 


MAINTENANCE AND TREA'J'MENT OF ASSIGNED 
(XJNVlC'j' SERVAN'^rs. —((tovkunmknt OaoKa.) 

Colonial Secretary's Office, Sydney, ‘Ztith June, 1831. 

Assi(!>!KI> Skkvants, —'J'be great e’^)ense to which the Govern¬ 
ment is subjected by the inaintainanee aTtid treatment of the assigned 
servants of settlers, when sent into colonial ho.spit!d,s, having been 
brought under its notice and the attention of the Government hav¬ 
ing aiscj been called to the exjwnse to which his Maje.sty’s Trca.sury 
has been subjeerted in kee])ing up an extensive eonstahiilary, u great 
portion of wbo.se time has been employed in conducting the servants 
of settlers from Xydriey to their masters in the interior, and taking 
others back, who, from misconduct, or.from other circumstances, 

not a inajristrate, tlic statements must be certified as correct by the nearest 
bench. If not posse.ssed «f 3iJ0 acres, the certificate must state that the 

3 1 icunt, or, if a manied female, the applicant’s hushand, is free, honest, 
industrions, and p<>.shesses the means of obtaining and coastaatly em¬ 
ploying the servants applied for. 

• In places where printed applications cannot be obtained, written ones, 
in thp prescribed form, will he received. 
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are returned to. the Government; the following Reflations have 
b^n laid down in these eases respectively, viz :— 

1 . That the master shall pay at the rate of one shilling a-day, for* 
the time his servant shall be in the hospital, to the extent of thirty 
days. Should the servant continue under treatment for any longer 
period, the master will not be required to make any further payment. 

2 . That the persons who send their servants into any of .the hos¬ 
pitals, shall appoint an agetit on the spot to take them away as soon 
us they are recov'ored, and unless they be so taken away, they shall 
be considered as immediately assignable to other parties, in order to 
prevent the hospital from being improperly burthened with men who 
do not require treatment. 

3. That all ])ersons to whom c<ui\ icts shall be as.signed shall send 
for them to Sydney, or to such other place as they shall be assem¬ 
bled at. For example, the men to be assigned from Hoad Parties 
will be collected at or near the Stations <}f the Assistiuit Surveyors of 
Roads:— 

(1.) At Par.ama tta ; 

(2.) At (;ollit’s, tm the Bathurst Road; 

(3.) At the Station of the Assistant Surveyor, on the Maitland 
Road. 

(4.) At Bong Jiong. 

4. That if the parly t«* whom si prisoner is assigned should fail to 
send for him, the jsrisoner will he tissigned to some other person; 
and in order to prevent si recurrence of the inconvenience which 
must he cxyscrienccd in sucli cases, the master will not be considered 
as sin eligible csiiulidale for servants in future. 

5. That in order to avoid disajipointment, it is suggested that 
persons re.siding at si distsuice a|)pl 3 ing for .servsints, who msiy be 
assigned in Sydney, should appoint an sigent, whose name and resi¬ 
dence should he stated in the sipplicsition, tt» receive sit the time any 
men who may he sis.signcd to them. 

6 *. That SIS all s-onvicts who are assigned immediately <Jn their 
arrival from lOngland and Ireland, are sup])lied with a complete suit 
of new clothing, and sis it i.s only reasonable that the jsersoh having 
the benefit t»f the coniicts sen ices .should be at the expense of this 
clothing, the Assignees of all such com icts will henceforth be re¬ 
quired to psiy twenty shillings for the clothing so fui’nishixl at the 
time of receiving the. men. 

The Government has further been induced, as well with a view of 
protecting those masters" who sict with liberality towards their ser¬ 
vants, from the complaints of the discontented and ill-disposed, as 
to insure to all assigned servants a due projiortion of food audcloth¬ 
ing, to lay down the following Regulations for the supply of those 
necessaries - 

Rations.— 7 - 'J'he wci^kly rsitions is to consist as follows, viz. — 
Twelve pounds of wheat, or nine pounds of seconds flour} or in 
lieu thereol', at the discretion of the master, three and a half x>uunds 
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ctf' maiise meal, and nine pounds of wheat, or seven pouiids seconds 
flour; and seven pounds beef or mutton, or four and a half pounds 
of salt pork ; two oz. of salt, and two oz. of soap. 

Any articles which the master may supply, beyond those above 
specified, arc to be considered its indidgences, which he is at liberty 
to discontinue whenever he may think proper,* 

CnoTHiNG.—^9. The clothing which assigned servants will be en¬ 
titled to annually, is to consist of two frocks or jackets, three shiits, 
of strong Unen or cotton, two pair of trowsers, three pair of shoes, 
of stout and durable leather, one hat or cap ; and is to be issued as. 
follows, viz.— 

On the 1st of May, in each year .—One woollen jacket, one pair 
of woollen trowsers, one shirt, one pair of shoes, one hat or cap. 

On the 1st of August .—One shirt, one pair of shoes ; and 

On the 1st of November .—One wooUen or duck jacket,t one pair 
of woollen or duck trowsers, t one shirt, and one pair of shoes. 

Each man is to be kept constantly supplied with, at least, one 
good blanket and paillasse or wool mattrass,.which are to be con¬ 
sidered the projierty of the master. 

9. In the ^event of a man being assigned, who shall have been 
clothed by the Government at any time within tw'o months previous 
to the General Issue on the 1 st of May, his master will not be re¬ 
quired to supply him with any clothing until the I st of August, and 
then only with those articles which arc specified for that day. In 
like manner, the master (*f .my servant clothed by the Government 
between the 1st of September and 1st Is'ovembcr, shall only be 
required to issue to him a shirt and pair of shoes on the 1st of 
February follow'ing. But after those dates, respectively, the several 
articles enumerated must be regularly .su])plied at the estabbshed 
periods. 

ro. Persons. who do not comjdy with these Regulations, which 
are founded on just and equitable principles, .as they reciprocally 
apply fo the Government, •the settler, and the assigned servant, 
cannot be allowed the indulgence of having convicts assigned to 
them thereafter. 

By Command of llis Excellency the Governor, 

ALEXANDER M'LEAY. 


According to the foregoing regulations upwards of three- 
fifths of all the prisoners in the colony are provided for by 

* Afasters almost invariably add tea, sugar, and tobacco, and frequently 
other extras. [B. M. M.] ’ 

't' As may best suit the age and state of health of the servant during the 
summer season. 
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the capital and industry of the free population.** After aerv- 
ing a certain time, with an unblemished character, in this hew 
stage of his existence, the prisoner (male or female) is entitled 
to what is termed a ‘ ticket of leave,' the advantage of whicih 
is, that the holder thereof becomes, to all intents and pur^ 
poses, a free person throughout the district over which his, 
or her, ‘ ticket of leave' extends; but, should any crimes be 
committed this ‘ ticket' is withdrawn, and the probationary 
period is required to be recommenced. Should the * ticket 
be held for a certain number of years, the holder is entitled 
to a ‘ conditional pardon^ which is not liable to be forfeited 
at the will of the executive, but is limited in its sphere of 
operation to tlie colony, in this differing only from an * ahso^ 
lute pardon,' whish restores the erst prisoner to all the legal 
rights and privileges of a British subject. This plan is not 
only good in theory, but has also proved admirable in prac¬ 
tice, and no person, of the most ordinary understanding, can 
visit New South Wales without perceiving its beneficial and 
politic results : on every side the traveller witnesses the 
proofs of an industrious and prosjierous community, he be¬ 
holds ships, warehouses, steam-engines, farms, &c., the 
owners of which were transported as prisoners from their 
natal soil, who have paid tin: penalty demanded by rigorous 
laws, and, commencing a new life, set an example of honesty, 
morality, and enterprise to those from whose sphere they 
have emerged, and vrho are thus strongly urged to imitate 
their praise-worthy example. 1 have visited almost every 
part of this earth, but nothing ever gave me so much pleasure 
as the grand moral spectacle which our penal colonies pre¬ 
sented; it is indeed a glorious sight—one of which England 
may well feel proud—for on her historic scroll is eternally 

* The evil consequences of ill-treatinfr the unfortunate prisoners by the 
settlers who employ them, is shewn in the Appendix. There are few, if 
any, instances where the prisoners have become ' Itush rangers,’, alias 
robbers and murderers, but that it has arisen from ill-treatment in the 
.colony 
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engraved the triuinpli'of Christianity over human prejudices, 
and the refonnation of feeble and fallen man,* 

The second class in society are those who have once been 
prisoners, and arc now free; they are termed emancipists: 
individually and in the aggregate they are- yiosscssed of great 
wealth in land, houses, ships, merchandize, &c., some of 
them being worth several ImndrecI thousand pounds, and re¬ 
markable for their probity in dealing, charitable feelings, and 
enterprising spirit. They are associated with the next class 
in society (the free emigrants) in various public undertakings 
and institutions, and the colony is mucli indebted to their 
talents and honestly actpiired wealth, for its ]>resent pros¬ 
perity. 

Tin; next class consists of those w'ho have arrived free in 
the colony, either as emigrant-farmers and settlers, whether 
shopkeepers, merchants, or government ollicers and function¬ 
aries, &c. Some individuals of this class refuse to associate 
in private, and as little as possible in jniblic, with the pre¬ 
ceding class, termed en/ancfjtisfx ; they hold that a man 
having once committed a fault against society, is to be far 
ever shut out beyond the pale of that station in which they 
move—no consideration being paid to the circumstances of 
his having le^all;/ atoned for his oftenee, by undergoing the 
punishment ordered by the huv, and moraUij expiated his 
crime by the unblemished life subseciuently jmrsued, wliich, to¬ 
gether with his industry and talents, lias placed him on a 
par, (often far above), as regards wealth, with those who 
exclude him from their community. While respecting what 
appears to me the prejudices and unjust reasoning of the 
* exch/sionists,' I do not agree with their premises, nor with 
the deductions drawn therefrom; I think the fonner deficient 

* Recently, &ii inlumian and iincliristian-like spirit has gone forth, the 
object of which is to crush the sinner — to aim at punishment, without 
reformation (sec ‘ Letter to Lord Stanley,’ in Appendix). I trust it will 
not be acted upon j for assuredly the latter is, at least, equal in importance 
to the former. 
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in that broad and comprehensive spirit of the law, which 
affixed certain penalties to certain crimes, and totally opposed 
to the divine precept, which declares the desire of the Al¬ 
mighty that, * * * § a sinner should turn from his wickedness and 
live'* 

But my limits compel me to proceed to^tlie next division 
of my work, and I can here only promise the reader a fuller 
exposition of the question when developing our colonial 
policy, and comparing it with that of other nations, ancient 
and modern: assuredly, however, had the policy of the 
* exclusionists' been followed sinde the establishment of the 
colony, New South Wales vrould not he, at the present day, 
the extraordinarily prosperous, moral, and patriotic commu¬ 
nity which it exhibits in its general featuresf and actions. 

Form of Government. —AVhen the colony of New South 
Wales M'as first established, the whole executive powers were 
vested in the Governor alone;.in 18J24 a council was ap¬ 
pointed to assist and oonlroul the Governor; and at present 
the chief authority is vested in—1st. a Governor of the ter- 
ritory^ of New South Wale.s, and Gorernor-in-Chief of Van 
Diemen’s island ;—2nd. an Jix«*cutive C’ouncil, consisting of 
the Governor, the Colonial Scci’etary and Treasurer, the Arch¬ 
deacon, and Ticut.-Governor ;§—3rd. a Legislative Coun- 

* For ati exposition of the question as regards capital punishments, I 
must refer the reader to my concluding-volume. 

■f- Drunkenness, tliough fast diminishing, is still too prevalent among 
the lower classes in tint towns ; hut the rising generation, 1 am happy to 
say, shun, with extreme abhorrence, the faults which Iheir intemperate 
parents may commit. Dr. Lang inveighs, and justly, against the crying 
sin of drunkenness; hut a stranger to the colony, perusing his work, would 
think that every man, woman, and child, in New South Wales, drank rum ; 
the worthy Doctor overstrained the picture : there are still far too many 
isolated cases of iiiehricty; hut drunkenness is much less a distinguishing 
feature of New South 'Wales than it i.s of Great Britsun or Ireland. 

J The territory extends from Cape York, on the E. coast, in 10.37. S. 
Lat., to the shores of Bass’s Straits; the westwaid, as far as 136. E. Long. 
Norfolk Island is included in the New South Wales government. 

§ I believe the office has been recently abolished. 
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cJl, consisting Of the members of the above-mentioned court, 
with the addition of the Chief Justice, the Attorney-General, 
the Chief OflScer of the Customs, the Auditor-General, and 
seven-private gentlemen of the colony,* who are appointed 
by the Crown for life. 

In case of the |lcath, absence, removal, or resignation of a 
member of the Legislative Council, the Governor may appoint 
another to act in his stead, pending his Majesty’s pleasure. In 
concert with at least two-thirds of the members (exclusive of 
the Governor, who is the presiding member, and who has a 
casting vote when the division of the votes is ecjual), the Go¬ 
vernor makes laws for the colony, if not repugnant to the Act 
9 Geo. IV. c. 83, or to the charter, or letters patent, or 
orders in council, or to the laws of England. The Governor 
has the initiative of all laws to be submitted to discussion in 
the council, provided the Governor gives eight clear days 
notice in the public journals, or by public advertisement (if 
there be no newspapers), of the general objects of any act 
proposed to be brought under consideration, nnfcsft in case 
of actual emergency, when notice may be dispensed with. 

Any member of the council may re<juest the Governor to 
introduce, a bill for the consideration of the council; if the 
Governor declines he must lay his reason in writing, together 
with a copy of the bill, before the council, and any member, 
disapproving of such refusal, may enter upon the minutes, 
the grounds of his disapprobation. A majority of the mem¬ 
bers dissenting from any bill, and entering the grounds of 
their dissent in the minutes of council, the bill cannot become 
law. Every bill passed by the council must be transmitted 

• 7'ttble of Precedency in New South Wales, as directed hy his Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. —^Thc Governor j the Chief 
Justice of the Colony; all persons having the rank of Privy Councellors, 
or any higher rank in England, according to their respective ranks ; the 
Members of the Executive Council; the Puisne or Assistant Judges of tha 
Supreme Court; persons of the degree of Knighthood, or any higher degree 
under that of Privy Councellor; the Attoniey General i the Soiimtor 
General; the Members of the Legislative Council; all other persons Wtder 
the degree of Knights, according to the order of precedency in England. 
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within seven days to the supreme court to be enrolledv <uid 
after 14 days from the date of such enifolment it comes 
operation. If the Judges represent that such bill be repu^ 
nant to statutes before cited, it is again brought under . Ihe. 
consideration of the council, and if again passed proc^ds 
into operation, until the pleasure of his Majesty be known, 
to whom is transmitted the opinions of the Judges, &c. 
The votes and proceedings of the Legislative Council are 
ofEcially published in the newspapers. The Governor and 
council have the power to impose,taxes for local purposes.* 

Many of the colonists, emigrants as well as emancipists, 
are desirous of obtaining a Rej>rescntative Legislative As¬ 
sembly. On this subject my opinions and arguments will be 
found in the volume treating of our colonial policy. [Art. Cio- 
vernment—Ciewral and JaOcuI^ 

Laws and Courts. —The statute laws of England are in 
force in the colony, aided by Acts-of Parliament, and local 
enactments by the Governor and Legislative Council: and 
the English Insolvent Debtor’s Act is in operation. 'I’he 
execution of the laws devolves upon a Supreme Court, pre¬ 
sided over by a chief and two puisne judges, whose powers 
are as extensive as those of the Courts of King’s liench. 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, at Westminster. Tim Su¬ 
preme Court is a court of oyer and terminer and gaol de- 
lieery —it is also a court of equity^ with all the power within its 
jurisdiction of the Lord High Chancellor of England; and it is 
a court oiadmiralty iov criminal offences within certain limits ; 
it is empowered to grant letters of administration, and it is an 
insolvent debtor’s court. From the Supreme Court an appeal 
lies in all actions, when the sum or matter-.at issue exceeds 

* By 3rd Geo. IV., c. 96, and continuefl by 9th Geo. IV., c. 83, «. 26, 
the Governor was authorized to impose, on iiiiporlation into the colony, 
duties not e.Keeediiig I0«. a jrailou on British or West India spirits, or Ids.' 
on bH other spirits j not exceeding 4s. per lb. on tobacco, nor 15«. per cent, 
upon goods, wares, &c. not being the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the United Kingdom ; and, by 9th Geo. IV., c. 83, s. 26, the Governor was . 
alsO' empowered to levy a duty upon cotomul .spirits not exceeding 'fliaf; 
levied on imported spirits. 

VOL. IV. y 
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value of 500/., to the Governor or Acting>Governor, who 
is directed to hold' a court of appeals, from which a final 
aj^peal lies to the King in council. The Supreme Court is 
provided with an Attorney and Solicitor-General, who are 
ex-OflScio Crown prosecutors. There are nine barristers and 
■33 solicitors practising in the court. Circuit courts are held 
in different parts of the colony, they arc courts of record, and 
stand in the same relation to the Supreme Court as courts of 
oyer and tenniner, and of assize and nisi prius, in England 
do to the King’s superior courts of record at Westminster- 

Courts of General and Quarter Sessions,* have the same 
powers as those of England, and also may take cognizance, in 
a summary way, of all crimes not punishable by death, com¬ 
mitted by convicts whose sentences have not expired, or have 
not been remitted. 

A Vice-Admiralty Court, presided over by the Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Supreme Court, takes co|fnizauce of civil cases 
only, such as seamen’s wages, &c. There is an Archdeacon’s 
Court for clerical matters ; but this court has no jurisdiction 
in testamentary affairs, the charter of justice having empow¬ 
ered the Supreme Court to grant letters of administration, 
and direct the distribution of testator’s effects. Courts of 
Requests have been established under authority f) Geo. IV. c. 

for summarily determining claims not exceeding 10/. sterling, 
except the matter in question relates to the title of any lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, or t<j the taking or demanding of 
any duty payable to his IVkajesty, or to any fee of office, annual 
rents, or other such matter, where rights in future would be 
bound, or to a general right or duty, and to award costs.f 
The decision of the court is final and summary as in England. 
One Commissioner, appointed by the Crown, presides in all the 
Courts of Requests throughout the colony. Juries now sit 
in civil and criminal cases; until lately military and naval 
officers formed the criminal jury; and civil causes were de- 

• The number of the unpaid magistracy throughout the territory was 
13(>, in tl»c year 183d. 

t These powers are so laid down )»y Mr. H, W. Parker,.in ‘ Mr. Clark’s 
Summary, of Colonial Law.’ 
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tertnined by a judge and two sworn 

assessors. Law 

suits 

are frequent in New South Wales, and large fortunes 

have 

been made by barristers and solicitors :* 

for the information 

of 

other colonies, I give here the fees and 

taxed costs 

used 

in 

the Supreme and Minor Courts. 







For Plaintiff in undefended 

Causes. 







Out 

Pocket. 

Attoiney. 


£. 

S. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

Instructions to sue 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

Letter before action brought 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Warrant to sue 

jo 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Affidavit of debt, and paid 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Warrant of arrest, and paid 

0 

3 

4 

0 

8 

3 

Attendinp^ to ^ct same signed and entered 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Attending Sheriff, and paid his fee 

. 0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Paid filing return 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Attending to search for return, and jtaid 

0 

1 

0 

0 

. 3 

4 


0 

17 

10 

1 

17 

5 

Instmctions for declaration 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

Drawing same, and c’opy to file 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

Attending to file same 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Attending to search for appearance and plea, and 

paid 0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

15 

4 

Term, f<ie, and letters 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

18 

10 

3 

19 

1 

Attending to enter cause for assessment and paid 

0 

11 

8 

0 

3 

4 

Instructions for brief 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(i 

8 

Drawing same, and copvio,; ui ■ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Attending Court, damages assessed 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Court fees 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


) 

10 

6 

6 

10 

1 

Entering proceeding on the roll, and parchment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

6 

Attending to sign final judgment, and paid 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Drawing bill of costs, and cojty 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Attending for a]>poiutmcnt to tax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Drawing same 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Attending taxing costs, and paid 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

8 

Attending to file costs, and paid 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

4 


2 

16 

Of 

8 

9 

3 

* Dr. Warden, who was lately murdered near 

Sydney 

accumulated. 

in 

ten years, ji'40,f)00; he added, however, to the proceed 

3 of 

the legal pro- 

fession those derivable' from the proprietorship 

of a newspaper 

(the 

Aus- 

tralian), in which more attention was paid to the 

acquisition 

of money than 

to truth. 







f This is apparently an error, which however 
New South Wales Almanac for 1834. 

I give 

as it stands in the 
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DEFEMDAliT’s COSTS IK A COMMON ACTION. 


Sill for Defendant in a Common ^ctiqn on aerviceable Procesf. 


Oat of Toelut. Attorney. 


£. s. 


Instnictions and warrant to defend . .00 

Pud entering' appearance, pnecipe and fee .03 
Searching for declaration, and paid . . 0 1 

Copy of declaration for 10 . .00 

Attending to return ditto . . .00 

Instructions for plea . .00 

Drawing and engrossing plea of general issue . 0 0 
If special drawing, Ifi. per folio, and copy 4rf- . 0 0 

Attending to file plea . . .00 

Attending to search Jf cause set down, and paid 0 1 

.Instructions for brief . . . 0 ,0 

Attending witnesses to examine them and take down 

their evidence . . .00 

Drawing brief and copy for sheet 10 #. .00 

Subpoena . . . .02 

Copy and service 4s. . . , . .00 

Attending Court days, cause in the paper . 0 0 

Attending Court, cause tried . . .00 

Court fees . .00 

Attending to search for a notice of motion of new 

trial, and paid . . ‘.01 

Entering proceedings on the roll, and parchment 0 0 

Paid entering judgment and attendance . 0 1 

Drawing bill of costs, and copy . .00 

Attending for aftpointment to tax . .00 

Copy and service . . ..00 

Attending, taxing costs, and paid . .05 

Attending to file costs, and paid . .02 

Term-fee, letters, &c. . .00 


d. 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f> 

0 


£. », d. 
0 9 2 
0 8 4 
0 8 4 
0 3 4 
0 3 4 
0 6 8 
0 3 6 
0 0 0 
0 3 4 
0 3 4 
0 13 4 

0 6 8 
0 0 0 
0 12 6 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0-0 0 

0 3 4 
0 18 6 
0 3 4 
0 10 0 
0 3 4 
0 3 0 
0 6 8 
0 3 4 
0 15 0 


Itill for Defendant on Arrest. 

Instructions and warrant to defend . . 0 

Attending Sheriff’s Office for sheet copy of writ and 
paid . . . . 0 

Attending defendant for names of bail, special bail- 
piece . . . , 0 

Attending bail to Supreme Court Office . 0 

Paid on putting in bail . . . 0 

Notice of bail, copy, and service . . 0 

Plaintiff having excepted against the bail, notice of 
adding and justifying, copy and service . 0 

Affidavit of service of notice ' . .0 

Instructions to Coimsel to move to justify bail, and 
copy notice to annex . . .0 

Fee to Counsel . . . 0 

Attending bail, to inform them when to attend to 
justify . . . . ‘ 0 

Paid justifying (if added, 4d. more) . . 0 

Searra'mg for declaration, and paid . 0 

Other chwges as before 


0 0 0 .9 2 

0 6 0 3 4 

0 0 0 5 0 

0 0 0 3 4 

4 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 3 0 

0 0 0 3 0 

3 0 0 8 0 

■ ■ • 

0 .0 036 

0 0 0 0 0 

00 , 034 

9 0 0 0 0 

1 0 0 3 4 




plaintiff’s costs, warrant of attorney. , 325 


Plaintiff '^ Cost$ in a defmded Cause, . ' 

Oat of Pocket. Attorney. 
£, s, d, £, s, rf. 

Instructions to sue . . .0 0 0 0 6 8 

Letter liefore action brought • . . 0 0 0 0 6 0 

Warrant to sue . . . 0 0 0 0 2 i 6 

Affidavit of debt, and paid . .0 3 0 0 8 0 

■ Warrant of arrest, and paid . . 0 .3 4 0 8 3 

Attendinfi to get same signed and entered 0 0 0 0 3 4 

Paid filing return . . . .006000 

Instructions for declarations . . 0 0 0 0 6 8 

Drawing same and copy . . . 0 0 0 0 13 4 

Attending to file same . . . 0 0 0 0 5 4 

Attending to search for special bail, and paid . 0 1 0 0 3 4 

Attending to search for plea, and paid 0 1 0 0 3 4 

Defendant’s attorney having demanded 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Fhrticulars, drawing same for • 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Attending to deliver same . . . 0 0 0 0 3 4 

Notice of trial, copy, and service . 0 0 0 0 3 0 

Attending to set down causg, and paid 0 11 8 0 3 4 

Subpiena, and paid . . . O 2 6 0 12 6 

Each copy, and served 4rf, . 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Paid conduct money . 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Attending taking instructions for brief . 0 0 0 0 13 4 

Attending witnesses, examining them, and taking 

down their evidence . . 0 0 0 0 6 8 

Drawing brief and copy per sheet, 10 #. . 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Attending Court days, cause in the i>apcr, but did 

not come on . .0 0 0 0 0 0 

Attending ditto, cause tried, verdict for plaintifif 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Paid Court fees . . .0 0 0 0 0 0 

Paid witnesses . . .0 0 0 0 0 0 

Term, fee, leUers, &c. . . . 0 0 0 0 15 0 

Search for notice of motion of nevv trial, and paid 0 1 0 0 3 4 

Entering proceeding on the roll and parchment 0 0 0 0 18 6 

Paid entering judgment and attendance 0 10 0 0 3 4 

Drawing bill of c«»sts and copy to tax 0 0 0 0 10 0 

Attending f«>r appointment to tax . 0 0 0 0 3 4 

Copy and service . .0 0 0 0 3 0 

Attending, taxing costs, and paid ■ 0 5 f) 0 6 S 

Attending to file costs, and paid 0 2 6 0 3 4 

Warrant of Attorney. 

Instructions to enter up judgment on warrant of 

Attorney . - .000 

Letter to defendent . . . 0 0 0 

Entering proceeding on the roll, and parchment 0 0 0 

Prsecipe lor appearance, 2s. paid entering, 3«. 9d. 0 3 9 

Attending to enter ditto . . .000 

Attending to enter judgment and found . 0 10 0 

Drawin^Ul of costs and copy . . 0 0 0 

AttencUng to tax ditto . . .000 

miuter . • ..030 

' 0 16 9 2 6 2 


0 6 8 
0 5 0 
0 18 6 
0 2 0 
0 3 4 
0 3 4 
0 4 0 
0 3 4 
0 0 0 



COGNOVITS. SIIERIFF’s OFFICE FEES. 


On old Warrant of Att<irney. 


Drawing and ei^rossing affidavit of plaintiff, and 
another of defendant being alive, &c. in order 
to move for leave to enter up judgment, fol. 8 . 0 
Attending plaintiff, and witnesses to the warrant of 
attorney to get them to make the affidavits 0 
Paid for two oaths, and filing . . 0 

Instructions to Counsel to move . . 0 

Fee to ditto . . - . f) 

Buie . .... () 


('ognovMa. 

Instructions to sue 

liCtter before action 

Warrant to sue 

Affidavit of debt 

Warrant of arrest, and paid 

Attending to get same signe<! and enterod 

Attending 8 herili' therewith 

Paid sum for arrest 

Attending searching for return of writ, and pawl 

Paid filing return 

Instructions for declaration 

Drawing same, and copy to file 

Attending to file same 

Searching for special bail 

Attending plaintiff and defendant when it was aj 
to take a cognovit 

Drawing cognovit with stay of executiou, am! at 
. iug to get same signed 
Entering proceedings on roll of parchment 
Paid entering Judgment, and attendance 
Bill of costs and copy 
Attending to tax costs 
Paid to the master 
Term-fee, lettdrs, and messages 


Oat of Pocket- 
£ s. d. 


Attorney. 
£ s. d 


0 7 10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

r> 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

9 

3 

15 

o 






« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

fi 

0 

a 

0 

0 

• 8 

0 

0 


4 • 

0 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f> 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

d 

1 

0 . 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

1 - 


m 




0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

f> 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

O' 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

8 

4 

6 

18 

11 


SHERIFF’S OFFICE. 

For every Writ of Capias ad Satisfaciendum, where f isd. om of every sos. for 
a caption is made, and Writ of Fieri Facias,and ^ only 
where a levy is made. L rate writ in case of aaieV 

Writ of capias ad respondendum, where arrest is made, 10«. •, bail bond, 
where bail is taken on the same, 1 /.; assignment of ditto when called for 
F >».; summons duly served, 5s .; Replevin bond above 50/., 1/.; ditto under 
50/., 10«.; bond of indemnity, 1/. j writ of execution, bab. fac. pos. !/.!«.; 
for executing an attachment, 1 /. 1 «.; attending to strike spechtl juries, 
1/. 1*. j each copy of list of jurors, 5s .; each tnal by common jury, 21. 
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COURT OF REQUESTS. 


TABI.E OF FEES FOR PLAINTIFFS. 

Where sum sued for does not exceed Forty Shillings. 

Ont of F ket. 

S. d. j 

For eateriii|r every pliiiiit and cause for trial, and issuing' 

every Huinnious . . .10 

For serving such smninuns . . .10 

For trial of the cause and entering judgment . - O 

For writ of execution . .10 

For serving or executing the same . .20 

For suhposna . . 0 0 

For copy of plaintifTs particulars, if dcfcn<lant .sliould re¬ 
quire a copy . .00 

Wh(M Sam sued for does not exceed Four Pounds. 

For entering every plaint and cau.se for trial, and issuing 

every summons . .10 

For serving such summons • .10 

For trial of the cause and entering judgment . 2 0 

For writ of execution . . .10 

For serving or executing the same . . ^ 

For subposna . . . .0*0 

For copy of plaintiff’s particulars, if defeiulent should re¬ 
quire a copy . • .00 

Where Sum sued for docs not exceed Sir Pounds. 

For entering every ]>luint aud cau.se for trial, and issuing . 

every summons . . . .20 

For serving such summons . . .20 

For trial of the cause and entering judgment . 0 '0 

For writ of fixeeution . . . .10 

For serving or executing the same . .30 

For suhpiciia . . . ..00 

For copy of (ilaintiff’s pariicuiai'.s, if defenilaut should re¬ 
quire a copy . . .00 

Where Sum sued for does not exceed Fight Pounds. 

For entering every plaint and cause for trial, and issuing 

every suinrnuns . . . . 2 fi 

For serving such suimnotts . . .20 

For trial of the cause aud entering judgment . 3 (> 

For ivrit of execution . . - 1 0 i 

For serving or executing the same .36' 

For subpoena . . . .00' 

For copy of plaintiff’s particulars, if defendant should re¬ 
quire a copy . ■ . . . 0 0 < 

Where the Sum sued for does not exceed Ten Pounds. 

For entering every plaint aud cause for trial, and issuing^ 

every summons . . ..’301 

For serving suqji summons . .30^ 

Fot'Vial of the cause and entering judgment . 4 0' 


Attorner. 

£ s. d. 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 4 0 
0 0 0 
0 3 0 
0 0 6 

0 0 6 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 6 0 
0 0 0 
0 3 6 
0 0 6 

0 ’ 0 6 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 7 0 
() 0 0 
0 4 0 
0 0 6 

0 0 6 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 8 6 
0 0 0 
0 4 6 
0 0 6 

0 0 6 


0 0 vO 

0 0 0 
0 10 0 
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Oot of Pockft. AUotnisr. 

Sa ^a ‘ a 

For writ of -execution . . . . 1 0 0 () ^ 

For '^cprinpr or executing the same . . 4 0 0 5 0 

For snlipoeua V . . . .0 0 0 0 0 

For copy of plaintilBPs particulars, if defendant require a 

copy , . . . .00006 

Extra expenses on issuing summons required to be serred in the country 
districts, at a greater distance than twenty miles from the townships lit 
which the court is held, at the rate of 4rf. per mile. 

Court of.Requests are hold at Sydney on the first Thursday alM^foliowing 
davs in the respective months of January, February, Marcli, May, June. 
July, August, SeptomVicr, N«)vcml>or, and December; and in the olhey 
principal towns, at fixed pcriod-s, in January, April, July, jiud Octolmr. 

Police. —This important branch of civil life is well ma¬ 
naged in New South Wales. There ttre Benches of stipen¬ 
diary as well as unpaid magistrates in Sydney, and at the 
principal towns throughout the cfdony, aided by head con-' 
stables, and a civil and military police force at each station : 
—If reference be had to the nature of the community, 
crimes may'he considered unfrequent, and their detection 
speedy. The following police regulations* for Sydney will 
shew the nature and extent of the vigilant controul executed. 

Constables have authority to apprehend all persons found drunk 
in the streets, at any hour of the day, and sill drunken and disorderly 
persons, and all persons who cannot give a satisfi ctory account of 
. themselves, between pin-set and the hour of eight in the morning ; 

■ and constables of thought are empowered to .take bail for the ap¬ 
pearance before a justice, of persons appiehended during the night. 
Any person assaulting or resisting a coustabie in the execution of his 
duty, to pay a fine of 5s. Fublit:ans or others harbouring constables 
when they should be on duly, to be fined not exceeding 51. Shops 
not to be kbpt open on the JLord’s day ; excepting butchers’, bakers', 
fishmongers’, and greengrocers’, until ten in the morning, bakers 
between one and two in the afternoon, and apothecaries at any hour. 
Ofifendurs to be fined not less than IZ. nor exceeding 3l. Owners of 
billi^ rooms, or other places of amusement, suffering persons to 
play on Sunday, to be fined 51. or not less than SI. Justices t«> dis¬ 
pense all meetings for the purpose of gambling on Sundays, and to 
seize all implements or animals used, or intended to be used thereiiti, 
and ^ jiersons found gambling to be prosecuted. Any pereon da*> 
muging any public building, Kcc. to pay for repairing the same, ^d, 
if dune wilfully, shall forfeit not more than 201. nor less 51. 
Any person casting filth or rubbish into sewers or watercourses, or 

* I give the.se regulations as s guide fur other colouies. 
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obstructing or diverting the passage of the same, shall forfeit not ex¬ 
ceeding 51. nor less than 11. j and also pay costs of repairs* Asy 
'^person injuring any public fountain, pump, cock, or waterpipe, siudl 
pay for repairs ; and if done wilfully, sh^l forfeit not exceeding 5^.. 
nor less than 11.; any person keeping a private key for the purpose 
of opening any cock, or clandestinely appropriating to his own use 
the water from any public fountain, &c. shall forfeit not' exceeding 
301. nor less than 51.; any person opening, or leaving open, any 
public fountain, 8tc. so that the water run to waste, shall forfeit not 
exceeding 2i. nor less than 5s. ; persons washing clothes at any 
public fountain, &c. shall forfeit not exceeding 11. nor less than as. 
Any person beating carpets, flying kites, breaking, exercising, or 
exposing for sale any horse or horses, throwing rubbish, ashes, offal, 
&c. upon any carriage-way, foot-way, street, or public place j or 
slaughtering any cattle, swine or sheep in or near any street, &c. so 
that any blood or filth shall flow on to any carriage-way or foot way j 
or rolling, driving, or placing upon any foot-way, any waggon, cart, 
or other carriage, of any wheelbarrow, truck, hogshead, barrel, &c j 
or wilfully leading, riding, or driving any horse or other be^iust upon 
any foot-way, shall forfeit not exceeding -lo*-. nor less than 5s. Any 
person placing any shew-board, stsdl-board, go<ids, wares, or mer¬ 
chandise, or other articles tipon any carriage-way, or foot-w’ay, or 
suffering any coach, waggon, or other carriage to remain on any 
carriage-way a longer time than is necessary to unload the same, or 
placing, or leaving timber, stones, or other building materials on any 
carriage-way or foot-way (unless inclosed by a board), or banging 
meat or offtil on the outside of any building, over any siudi carriage 
or foot-way, and not removing the same when required so to do ; or, 
after having removed them, agiiin replacing any of the said articles 
upon, or over any of the said e-irriage or foot-ways, shall forfeit for 
the first offence, not exceeding 40.'!. nor less than 5s .; and any justice 
or constable may seize any of the taid articles so found, and detain 
them until the said penalties, and the expenses of removing and 
keeping the said articles, shidl be paid ; perishable articles to be 
given to the llenevolent Asylum, other articles, if not claimed within 
five days, to be appraised and sold. If any person shall offend a 
second time against any of the provisions of the last clause, any jus¬ 
tice or constable may seize any of the articles so found without giv¬ 
ing notice to the owners thereof, and the offenders shsdl be liable to 
the siune penalties and punishments as are provided in the last clause. 
Persons may place awnings in front of shops or houses. Awning to 
be seven feet from height of foot-way ; the posts to be placed at the 
outer edge of the foot-way. Any person discharging fire-arms, or 
letting off' fire-works in any street or public place, .shall forfeit not 
exceeding 51. nor less than 10s. Any person burning shavings oy 
other matters in any street or public place, shall forfeit nut exceed¬ 
ing 40s, nor less than 5s. Any person found bathing in Sydney 
Cove or Darling Harbour, between six in the morning and dght in 
the evening, shi£ forfeit not exceeding 1/. Constables may appre- 



3^ FINES AND PENALTIES ATTENDANT 

bend all persons so found. 8wine not to be kept within forty yards 
of any street or public place; nor swine, horses, sheep, or ^^tber 
cattle to stray about or be tethered in* any street or public placed' 
Offenders shall forfeit not exceeding; 40.v. nor less than 5s, Any pig- 
stye, &c. becoming a nuisance, justices may order the same to be 
removed^ persons neglecting to remove such nuisance, shall forfeit 
lOl. and offenders may also be indicted at Quarter Sessions. O^raers 
or occupiers of houses neglecting to keep clean all private passt^^s, 
yards, &c. so as to cause a nuisance, shsdl forfeit not exceeding 40s. 
nor less than 10s. Justices or constables may inspect butchers’ 
shambles and slaughter-houses, for the pur^tosc of seeing that the 
same are properly cleansed, and giving dircc-tions respecting the 
same j- any person obstructing such inspection, or refusing to comply 
with such directions, shall forfeit not exceeding 40.f. nor less than 
10«. Any person hauling, drawing, or trailing timber, except upon 
a wheeled carriage or suffering any timber to trail upon the stn’ets 
to the injury thereof, obstructing- the way by suffering jiny timber, 
&c. to hang over beyond the brcadtii of the carriage ceinveying the 
same, shtdl forfeit ‘2/. ti\ cr and above the damage occasioned there¬ 
by. Constables may ai)preiiend sill offenders. 

All areas, cellar-doors, coal-boJes, tvc. to be well and securely 
guarded with railing-s, trap-doors, &c. so us to prevent danger to 
passengers j persons leaving the same oj)cn longer than absolutely 
necessary, or not keeping suc-h railings, trsip-doors, &c. in gorwl re¬ 
pair, shall forfeit not less than 2/. nor exceeding 5/. After the pas¬ 
sing of this act, no person siuill make any cellar, or any opening 
door or window, in, or under any foot-w-av. Offenders sluill forfeit 
hi. over and above the cxjwnse of remedying or removing such cel¬ 
lar, &c. All wells to Ikj securely and permaneiUly covered in and 
pumps fixed therein, within three months after the passing of this 
act. Persons failing to do so shall forfeit ‘2s. (Id. for every day such 
well shall remain open or uncovered. Persons digging holes for 
vaults, foundations, 8cc. shall cause the same to he fenced in, as shall 
be directed by the Town Surveyor, and ke^p a light burning upon 
the said inclo.sure from sun-set tt> sun-rise. Persons neglecting or 
refusing shall forfeit not less than 22. nor exceeding hi. After the 
expiration of twelve months, all houses or other buildings to be pro¬ 
vided with gutters, &c. so as to prevent rain from dropping &om 
the eaves on tlie foot-ways. Penalty for neglect. 5r. on coaviction, 
and a like sum for every day that the same shall remain without 
remedy. Any person carting night soil, &c. between five in the 
morning and ten at night: or filling the carts, &c. therewith, so as 
to cast any of the said filth upmn the public streets or jdaces shall 
forfeit hi .; and any person or persons coming with carts for that 
purpose, except between ten at night and five in the moming, or 
casting any night soil in or near any street or public place shall be 
apprehended and committed to the gaol or house of correction, for 
any time not exceeding thirty days, and the'owners or employers of 
such carts, (kc. so employed, shall forfeit hi. No person'^dlldl'eteet 
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aiiy scaffolding, hoard, or other inclosure, •without leave or license of 
toe Town Surveyor, the person applying to pay Gd, for such 
ucense, which shall express the time the said hoard, &c. may be con¬ 
tinued set up ; persons erecting or setting up such hoard, &c. with¬ 
out such license, or continuing the same a longer time than speci¬ 
fied, shall forfeit 10s. for every day that the same shall have been 
and shall be set iijr and continued; and the said Surveyor may cause 
the same to be pulled down and removed, and the parties offending 
shall pay the costs of .such removal, and if the materials are not 
claimed within five days they shall be sold. Any per.son breaking, 
injuring, or extingui.shing any lamp set up for public convenience, 
shall piiy the expense of repairing the same, and also forfeit not less 
than 1 1. nor exceeding td .; coii.stable.s may apprehend all persons so 
found offending. Any person throwing any dead animal into Sydney 
(k)ve or Darling Harbour, or leaving the same on the shores thereof, 
shall forfeit IL or not less than iS.v.; all persons so offending maybe 
apprehended. Any j)crson.s desirous of blasting any rock within the 
limits of the Town of Sydney, shall give notice in writing 24 hours 
previou.sly, to the Town Survey(»r, w'ho shall appoint the time when 
the same may take place, and give such other directions as he may 
think necessary. Oflenders sluill forfeit not less than lOZ. nor ex¬ 
ceeding HOl. Any person digging or ojMjning drains or sewers, or 
breaking up the carriage or foot-ways. Without leave of ’the Town 
Surveyor,shall forfeit 5/.or not h'ss thhii 1 1. Driversof waggons,carts, 
ftc. riding on the same without having some person on foot to guide 
them (excepting light carts drawn by one horse and guided with 
reins), or remaining at such a distance, or in suc:h a situation, that 
they cannot have the direction of the horses or cattle drawing'the 
same, or not keeping on the Icift or near side of the street, or wil¬ 
fully preventing any other person from passing, or wilfully inter¬ 
rupting the free pa.ssage of any "other person, shall forfeit not less 
than 10s. nor exceeding 40.s’. ; constables may api>rehend all persons 
so found offending. Any person negligently, carelessly, or furiously 
riding or driving through the streets, so as to endanger the safety of 
any other person, shall forfeit JO/, or not less than 2/. I’ersons 
driving cattle intended for sale or slaughter into the Town of Sydney 
north of the New Cattle Market, excepting between the hours of 
twelve at night and six in the morning, shall forfeit lOs. for each and 
every head of cattle so driven. Persons pasting or affixing any pla¬ 
card or other paper upon apy wall, house or building, or defacing 
such wall, &c. by chalk or paint, or in any other manner, shall for¬ 
feit lOs. All seamen or mariners found in public-houses, or in the 
streets, after the hour of nine at night, or before sun-rise in the 
morning, without having a written pass from the master of the ves¬ 
sel to which they belong, or a discharge from the vessel to which 
they last belonged, to be token into custody. Assigned servants* or 

* This term signifies also convicts who are assigned to free peEfons as 
servauteu s' 
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tionvicts in the .employ of the Crown found in the BtreetSi &c. 
tween sun-set and sun-rise, witiiout a written pass, shall be a|^re- 
hended and dealt with as for disorderly conduct. Surveyor Genend,' 
within one month after the passing of this act, to set out, describe, 
and mark with sufficient marks the limits of the Town and Port of 
Sydney, Sydney Cove, and Darling Harbour, the same to be pub¬ 
lished in the Government Gazette ; Surveyor General may enter upon 
any premises for the purpose of keeping said marks in repair; any 
person destroying or injuring said marks, shall forfeit Hi. for the 
first offence, lOL for the second, and 201. for the third and every sub¬ 
sequent offence. Justices to i)erambulate the said limits in Easter 
week once in every year ; persons obstructing said justices, or any 
of their Assistants, to forfeit 51. Town Surveyor may mark upon 
the walls of any house, the name of the street, &c. and allot num¬ 
bers to the houses such number to be painted or affixed on the 
door by the occupier of the house, within fourteen days after notice. 
Persons refusing or neglecting, shall forfeit lOs. and the like sum for 
every week the said neglect continues. Foot-ways, as far as practi¬ 
cable, to be levelled, and all steps and other obstructions may be 
removed ; and persons desirous of paving, gravelling, or fixing curb 
stones to the foot-ways in front of their houses, to give 24 hours 
notice thereof to the Town Surveyor, or forfeit not less than 51. nor 
exceeding 10/. Surveyor may remove all work executed contrary to 
his directions. Any person or persons obstructing, hindering, or 
molesting any Surveyor or other person authorised to put this 
Act in execution, shall forfeit, for the first offence, ,5/. j for the 
second, lO/.; and for the third and any subsequent offence, 20/. 
Carters plying for hire, to be registered at the Police Office, and 
receives a license, for which 2s. Gd. shall be paid j f;artcrs plying with¬ 
out such license shall forfeit for every such offence 1 /. and Justices 
to appoint proi>er places where licensed carters may stand and ply 
for hire ; carters plying at any other place shall forfeit for every 
such offence lOs. The name, place of abode, number of license, and 
the words “ licensed cart or dray” (as the case may be) to be piiinted 
in letters one inch long, upon the right or off side of such cart or 
dray, or forfeit 1 /. ; persons not licensed, plying a cart or dray 
whereon the words “ licensed cart or dray” are painted, shall forfeit 
1 /. Every person plying for hire as a porter, shall register his name 
and place of abode at the Police Office, and receive a badge, which 
he shaU wear on the left breast of his coat or jacket; persons pl 3 dng 
without such license, or being licensed, without such badge, shall 
forfeit 10«. and for such register and badge, each porter shtdl pay 
5s. Every boatman desirous to ply for hire in ISydney C'ove or Dar¬ 
ling Harbour, shall register his name and place of abt^e at the Police 
Office, and receive a badge, which he sh^ wear on the left breast 
of bis coat or jacket, for which he shall pay 5s .} boatmen plying 
without such license, or being licensed, without such badge shiin 
forfeit lOs. for every offence; and licensed boatmen mitst have their 
niupe and place of abode painted in letters one inch lopg upthe in- 
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Mtdevof the gunwale of the stem-sheets of their boats, and their num- 
Iter'#n the inside of the gunwale of the fore-sheets. Or forfeit IZ.} 
person not licensed plying with a boat*numbered, &c. as afwe- 
said, shall forfeit XL Justices at Quarter Sessions in the month of 
October this year, and in April and October in every succeeding 
years, to regulate the rates and fares to be charged by licensed car¬ 
ters, porters and boatmen, and also the distances to which they shall 
be liable to go; carters charging higher rates than so fixed, shall 
forfeit 1 1. or refusing to carry a good and sufficient load, or refusing 
to hire his cart or dray when thereto required, shall forfeit 1 1. or not 
less than 5«. Justices to determine complaints as to distances car¬ 
ters, porters, or boatmen may be entitled to charge } costs to be paid 
by the party against whom decisions shall be given. Any unlicensed 
person wearing a Badge as a licensed porter or boatmen, or any 
licensed porter or boatman lending his license or badge to any other 
person, shall forfeit XL Any licensed carter, porter, or boatman 
found guilty of dishonest or improper conduct, shall be deprived of 
his license. Justices to make rules for the regulation of markets 
and market wharfs, and to enforce suth rules by imposing fines and 
penalties; such rules to be painted on a board and set up in some 
conspicuous place in or near such markets. Persons may be sum¬ 
moned as witnesses ; such persons being so summoned and neglect¬ 
ing or refusing to attend, shall forfeit not less than .51. nor exceeding 
lOl. All fines, &c. imposed by this act, shidl be paid in such time 
as the justice or justices shall direct, and in default of payment shall 
be levied by distress and sale of goods and chattels ; if sufficient dis¬ 
tress shall not be found offenders to he committed to gaol for any 
time not less than 14 days, nor exceeding 6 mouths. Persons con¬ 
victed for any offence against this act, in any penalty above 51. may 
appeal to the Quarter iiessions if they feel aggrieved. Proceedings 
not to be quashed for want of form ; no certiorari allowed, and all 
actions against any person for any thing done in pursuance of this 
act, shall he commenced within two calendar months after the fact 
committed, and not otherwise, and one month's notice of such action 
shall be given ; apd one half of fines and penalties not otherwise 
specially appropriated, shall be given to the informer, and the resi¬ 
due to the King. 

Post Office, Roads, and Maid and Stage Coaches.— 
The actual condition of a distant place is generally best con¬ 
veyed by giving an outline of what may appear trifling do¬ 
mestic matters, but which really indicate in the most striking 
manner the progress of a young community; in placing this 
section before the reader, I do so with a view to impress o|n 
^e minds of those who have never visited New South Wale^', 
that, although less than half a century ago its territory was a 
pathless forest, and its denizens the wild and rovifij^ savage 
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before described, yet, that at present, its surface is covered 
with excellent roads* and bridges (the former, in sotne 
places, crossing lofty mountains, and rivalling the far-famed 
Simplon), albng which there is a daily increasing traffic, 
bringing into close intercourse the remotest parts of the 
colony, while the introduction of locomotive power, by sea 
and land, will tend to accelerate the progress of a civilization, 
which every Briton ought to feel proud of. 

A Table of Distances between the several ^ost Towns in New South 

Wales, accorfling to the actual Route of the Post.-f 

' _•__ 

Alcora's Inn. 

Bathurst. 

S17 jsoii Bongr Boas’. 

169 .' 153 ^. ’ts^Campbclltown. 


183 1 

107 

wt 

Collit’s Inn. 

9 ,8194 

208,' ICO 

s- 

17 H 

Darline:ton4 

257 8414 

40 j HU 

W 

195 

,248jC*oulburn. 

857 i84l4 

40! 00 

w 

195 

248j 36TnveTary. 



IQ 

B 

4t’ 2!ia 292 Iiivvrmcin. 

157 ’1414 

41 ,8184' 

r»o- 12 

207j 1S9 



148 )0» 100 I92i].ivoriiooi. 

32’ 217, 217. riij 147 MniOaiid. 

()6 '2334; 

212' Kit, 

25 

17' 

57 252 3.52' Kii, 153 25 Newcastle. 

122 |1064| 

95; 47 

w 

60 

113 136 136 157; 9 112, 11/'Paramatta. 

48 2254^ 

214; IfiO 

20 

179 

89 aS4 Hy) 154 7 2r. il9|l>atcrsoM. 

140 1 884 

113; 63; 

w 

42 

131 153: 153 175' 03 130 1,35- !>> 137,Benritll. 

137 !l214j 

80! 32' 

ff’ 

75. 

128 120 130 172' 30 127' 132' 15 13 J'33'Sydney. 

142 '1294' 

ii3j firi 

w 

80 

J33 155, 155 irrj .55. 132 i37| 20; isejiiHi.'is Windsor. 

197 il814! 

761 2si 

to 

1.45 

IS8 116 1J6 233, 4ol IK? Wsi 75' 194|93!60 9s[woUongrong. 


* The rates of postag-e for a siiifrle letter vary from Ad. to 12d.,‘ —viz. 
from Sydney to Paramatta, 15 miles distance, 4rf., and from Sydney to 
Bathurst, 121 miles distance, 12d. Newspapers printed in the colony. Id. 
each; if received from England or elsewhere, 2a. Between New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land there is a sea postage of 3d. (in addition to 
the inland postage), and from other places Ad. sea postage. 

f There are only si.v toll or turnpike gates "in the colony,—viz. one at 
Sydney, three at Paramatta, one at Liverpool, and one at Windsor ; and 
there are three ferries or fords where dues are demandahle,—viz. Paramatta 
River, Emuford, and llie Hawkeshury. The lolls are for a sheep, pig, or 
goat, id .; head of cattle, Id .; horse, 2d .; cart, two wheels and with one 
horse, 3d.; two ditto. Ad .; three ditto, 5d .; four ditto, 6d.; carriage and 
pair, is. Double tolls demandahle on Sundays. The Sydney gate is rented 
at several thousand pounds sterling per annum. 

X w* The distance not given, being partly or wholly by water. 
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Arrangement for the Despatch and Arrival of the different 
Mails, from and to the General Post Office, Sydney, 

DePAKTiTRES. Paramatta Royal Mail. —Every afternoon, at 4 
o’clock, taking all letters for Erospect, Baulkham Hills, Field of 
Mars, Seven Hills, Toongabbee, Castle Hills, Pennant Hills, Kissing 
Point, Black Town, Bungarrabbce, Rooty Hill, Shane’s Park, and 
the surrounding country. 

Liverpool Royal Mail, —^Daily at 4 o’cloek, p. m. taking all letters 
for Bringelly, Cook, Irish Town, Cabramatta, Lower Minto, Banks 
Town, Cobbity, Denham Court, Cecil Hills, and Leppington. 

H^mdsor Royal Mai/!.—Daily at 4 o’cloek, p. m. taking all letters 
for Wilberforcc, Richmond, Pitt Town, Freeman’s Reach, Cornwallis, 
Clarendon, Portland'Head, and the diderent settlers on the Banks of 
the River Hawkesbury. 

Campbell-towH Royal Mail. —Daily at 4 o’clock p. m. taking all 
letters for Narellan, Camden, Brownlow, Cowpastures, Elderslie, 
Stonequarry, Airds, Appin, Upper Minto, East Bargo, and Barra- 
gurang. 

fVoloiigonff Royal Mail. —Every Thursday, at 4 o'clock, p. m. tak¬ 
ing all letters for Kiaraa, (loringong, and the distcicts of lllawarra. 

Penrith Royal Mail. —Every Monday and Thursday, at 4 o’clock, 
p. M. taking sill letters for llebcrsham, Castlercagh, Emu Plains, Evan, 
Mount Druitt, Regent Ville, Mulgoa, Melville, and the different set¬ 
tlers on the Banks of the Nepean. 

Bathurst Royal Mail. —Every Monday and I'uesdjiy, at 4 o’clock, 
p. M. taking all letters to Kiug^s Plains, Mandurama, Wellington 
Vtilley, and the .snrrou/iding stations. 

Bong Bong Royal Mail. —E\'cry 'Pnesday and Friday, at 4 o’clock, 
p. M. taking all letters for Mittagong, \l’'iqjeecarribbcc, Oldbury, 
Newbury, hutton Forest, Brillio, and the surrounding stations. 

(ioullttirn Royal Mail. —Every Tuesday afternoon j taking all 
letters to Etlen Forest, Wolhmdilly, Tarano, Kenmore, Rossiville, 
Strathallan, C!atawallu, Lake (ieorge, "i'ass’.s Plains, Breadalbane, 
Plains, Murrumbidgee, and the establishments at Lake Bathurst. 

Inverary Royal Mail. —Every ’J’uesday, at 4 o'ck>ck, p. m. taking 
all letters for Mount Elrington, Lumley, Arnprior, Narriga, .Tane 
Vale, Isabella Plains, Mount Manton, Curraduebidgee, and the Shoal 
Haven Settlements. 

Newcastle, Maitland, Patterson, Darlington, Alcorn's Inn, and 
Invermein Mails. —Three times a week, or as often as the Packets 
sail for Newcastle, and Orecn Hills, taking all letters for Clarence 
Town, Wallaroba, St. Hilier’s, Segenhoe, Jerry’s Plains, Dulwich, 
Wollombi, and the different Establishments on the Hunter, William, 
and Paterson’s River. 

Port Stephen Mail. —By the Company’s cutter Lambton, or as 
oHea as she sails. 

Port Macquarie^ —As often as the Packets sail. 
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Akbivals or ‘ MAiha .’— Paramatta, doUy at lo, a. Sf«| Idv&pooi, 
ditto, half past lO, a. h. I^f'iadfor, 10, a. m. ; Campbetl-town, is^ 
past 10, A. M. ; Wollongong, every Monday, at half past 10, a. m. j 
Penrith, Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10, a. m. j Bathurst, Monday 
and Thursday, 4, i». m., and Wednesday and Saturday, at 11, p. m. ; 
Bong Bong, Tuesday and Friday, at half past 10, a, m., and Wednes¬ 
day and Saturday; Goulburn, and Inver ary, every Monday, at half 
past lO, A. M.: from Newcastle, and the Districts of the Rivers 
Hunter, William, and Paterson, almost daily; from. Port Stephen, 
Port Macquarie, Moreton Bay, and Norfolk Island, upon the return 
of the Packets. 

General Two-penny Post Office.—I n Sydney there are 
two deliveries daily. The letter carriers start with the first, 
or forenoon delivery immediately after the arrivals of the 
country mails, or at 11, a. m. precisely; and^at the second 
delivery, at a (piarter past 4, r. m. every day, Sunday ex¬ 
cepted. 

• The extdtit of roads, the different towns, and the numerous 
stations among which the population is scattered, may be 
estimated from the following list of towns and stations, with 
the names of residents, and the distance in miles from Sidney, 
as prepared by authority up to June, 18ili9:— 

Appin* (Cumberland),* at King’-s Falls, where the road to 111a- 
warra crosses the (icorge’s River, called in the neighbourhood Tug- 
gerah Creek, 45 ;* Arthursleigh (Argylc), H- M'Arthur, Esq. on 
the Wollondilly, near Eden Forest, lOO . 

Bamballa (Camden), W. Panton, on the road to St. Vincent and 
Lake Bathurst, 101 j Barbers Station (Argyle), on the road to 
Bathurst, 107 j Bargo Rivulet (Camden), atroiid, 5.3 ; Bateman B^ 
(St. Vincent) on the coast to the Southward, 16C ; Bathurst Flag 
Staff (Bathurst),^at the 'I'ownship, 126*; Bathurst Lake (Argjle), at 
the Village Reserve, 142 ; Best's Inn (Cumberland), on the road to 
Wiseman’s, 29; Bilong (Philip) William Lee, on the Goulburn 
River, 175 j Bird's Eye Corner (Cumberland), Ford over the Nepean 
River at Menangle, 38 j Black Bob's Creek (Camden), at the cross¬ 
ing on the Road to Goulburn, 86| ; Black Head (Camden), a point 
on the sea-coast near Geringong, at the north end of the hay into 
which the Shoalhaven River empties itself, 89 j Bong Bong (Cam¬ 
den), Township, 61; Bonnum Pic (Camden), a remarkable point in 

* The word in italics denotes the name of the town of station; the wArd 
in parenthesis signifies the county in which it is situate; and.the figures' 
indicate the number of travelling miles distant from Sydney^ 
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the perpendicular cliff that bounds Burragorang, 76 ; Booral (Glou- 
xsester), on the Kamah River, the Australian Agricultural Company’s 
store, 165 ; Boro Creek (Argyle), where the road to Karaduc Bidgee 
crosses, 145 ; Botany Bay ((’umterland), Sovith Head of, called Cape 
-Solahder, by the Botany Bay Road, across Cook’s River, and along 
the Ijeach, then across the bay to Towra Point, 18} Bredalhane Plains 
(Argyle), at the commencement of the first Bredalhane Plain, 131 ; 
BringelJy (Cumberland), at the' crossing of the road over Bringelly 
Creek, 35 j Brisbane Water (Northumberland), Bean, an inlet on the 
sea-coast, 75 ; Buddawang Mountain (St. Vincent), between the 
coast and the Shoalhavcn River, 170; Bulli (Cumberland) C. O’Brien, 
on the sea-coast at Ilhiwarra, where the road descends the moun¬ 
tain, 53 } Bullio Mountain (Camden), W. Cordeaux, on the Wollon- 
dilly, at the soutltern extremity t)f Burragorang, by way of Burrago- 
rang, 85 ; Bungandow (Murray), Richard Brt)oks, at the southern 
end of Bake <leorge, 16t); Bnngarab Norah (Northumberland), a 
point near the Tuggerah Beach Bakes, between Broken Bay and 
Reid's IVIistake, f)(>; Hurra Burra Lagoon (Argyle), J. INPArthur, at 
the north-west ajigle of tlie country, l‘2:> ; Jiurril Inlet (St. A'incent), 
south of and near (Jlliululla, 139; Burragorang Mountain (Camden), 
where tlie road descends into Burragc»rarig, .58. 

Campbell Tou-n (Cumlrerland),.^^} ('ampheU. Hirer (Westmoreland), 
at W. Baw'sons, 131; Cape llau'ke ((floueester), on the coast near 
the entrance of Wallis’s Bake, 2.30; ('ape Banks (Cumberland), the 
northern head of Botany Bay, 11 ; Camden Park (Camden), J. 
M‘Arthur, Cowpastures, 40 ; ('as/lereagh ((’umberland), 3f> j 

Cobbitty (Cumberland), on the Nepean River, in the Parish of Cooke, 
37} Collitt’s Inn (Cooke), at the foot of Alount York, on the roiid 
to Bathurst, 81 ; Colong Mountain (Westmoreland), near the source 
of Jorriland Creek, which joins tin; Wollondilly, near Beb>on in Bul- 
lagorang, 80; Cory I ate (Durham) J. Cory-, at the confluence of the 
Rivers Allyn and Paterson, 142 : Cowpastnre Bridge (Cumberland 
and Camden), over the Nepean, on the road to Bong Bong, and near 
the Vill^^e of Narellan, 36’.^ ; Cox's River Ford (Westmoreland and 
Cook), on the roiid to Bathurst, 86 ; Cnllariii (Argyle), a mountain 
in the di,yiding range joining the western boundary of Argy le, near the 
W’estem extremity of the third Brcadalbane Plains, 141 ; Currocbilly 
Mountam (St. Vincent), between the sca-coa.st and the Shoalhuven 
River, in the same range, and north of Buddawang, 165 ; Cuttawally, 
(Argyle), G. Vine, near the source of the Wollondilly River, 151 j 
('utters Inn (Camden,) in the District of Mittagong, on tiie road to 
Bong Bong. 

Dabee (Philip), E. Cox, on the Cudjeegong River, to the north of 
Bathurst, 182 ; Dulwich Farm (Durham), James Glennie, on Fal- 
brook, one of the branches of the Hunter, 139. * 

Eden Forest (Argyle), a village reserve on the Wollondilly, between 
Bong Bong and Goulbum, 98 ; Ellalong Kagoon (Northumberland), 
R. Crawford, near the source of the Wollombi Brook, 107 j Elletiden 
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(Murray), a motmtain on the east shore of ]L»ake $ 

EMzabeth Point (Gloucester), between Sugar Loaf Pdlnt 
Hawke, 222 ; J^» Ford (Cumberland and Cook), over the Nepiewi, 
on the road to Bathurst, 36. 

FUh River Bridge (Westmordand and Cook), on the road to 
Bathurst, 100 ; Five Islands (Camd«i) lUawarra, at Red Point, >65. 

Goulburn Township (Argyle), on the WollondiBy, 121 ; Gomroc 
Pic (Murray), a mountain on the range, running north-west from the 
Shof^ayen River towards Lake George, 163 ; Guntawang (Fhdip), 

Rouse, on the Cudjeegong River to the north-west of Mudjee, and 
to the north of Bathurst, 208 ; Gurrugunguno (Argyle), W, P. Faith¬ 
ful, on the Mulwarree Ponds, and on the south side of Goulburn 
Plains, 133. 

Holdsworthy Downs (Brisbane), F. Little, just above the confluence 
of Dart Brook with Kingdom Ponds, 178. 

Illawarra Lake (Camden), by Bong Bong at the Sand Bar, 96} 
Illawarra Lake (Camden), by Appin at the Sand Bar, 70 ; Jnverary 
(Argyle), D. Read, on the road to Lake Bathurst, 121; Jellore Hill 
(Cumdcn), near the source of the Nattai River, and north-west 
Mittagong, 70 j Jemhaicumbene Swamps (St. Vincent), at its junction 
with the Shoalhaven River, 167 ; Jeringong (Camden), a village re¬ 
serve at the extremity of Illawarra, 87; Jerry's Plains (Northum¬ 
berland), Hunter’s River, at the Township, 122 } Jervis Bay, (St. 
Vincent), at the mouth of the creek on the reserve, 108 ; Jincro 
(Murray), W. S. Elrington, on the Shoalhaven River, near Gourock 
Kc, 171. 

Kiama (Camden), Illawarra, at the Township, 84 ; King's Plains 
(Bathurst), near the source of the Belubula Rivulet, about twenty 
miles south-west of Bathurst, 147,- Krarwarree (Murray), Mrs. 
Jenkins, station on the Shoalhaven River, and about ten miles from 
its source, 190: Kerruduc Bidjec Town (Murray), on the Shoalhaven 
River, 152. 

Laguna (Northumberland), H. Finch, on Sugar Loaf Creek, on 
the road north from Wiseman’s, 87 j Light House (Cumberland), on 
the South Head of Port Jackson, 7 j Liverpool Town (Cumberland), 
20} Lumley (Argyle) R. Futter, on the road to Lake ]^thurst, 123 } 
Luskintyre (Durham), A. M'Leod, on Hunter’s River, 127. 

Macquarie Lake (Northumberland), at the South Head of Reid’s 
Mistake, the entrance to the Luke, 105 ; Maitland Town (Northum¬ 
berland), 127 5 Mandurama F'arm (Bathurst), T. Icely,. 34 miles 
south-west of Bathurst, on the Mandurama Ponds, a tributary of the 
Belubula Rivulet, 160} Manning River (unnamed), A. P. Onslow, on 
Jones’s Island, near the mouth, 225 ; Merulan Mountain (Argyle), 
between laker’s Station and Nattery Hill, 114 ; Meringo (St. Vin¬ 
cent), the*mondi of a lagoon, or inlet, near Limpid Lagoon, 14^} 
Merton (Durham), W. Ogilvie, Twickenham Meadows, nearrtbe 
confluence of the Goulburn and Hunter, 140} Midway Rivuiet, Dr 
Varrada (Camden), on the road to Goulburn, at Charles Wright’s, 
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<BS^ % MUiitgmg '(Cam^n)j-at the reserve on ^ road to Song Bwig’, 
71^ Mobrnglo (Murray), y^. Balcombe, on the Moloi^o Bivety itia 
the south of I^e George, 169; MolongilU (BathntBt), 80 u&>weit 
of Bathurst, on Limehouse Creek, a tributary of the Belubtda Biver, 
170; Mount Harris (unnamed), near the teraiination of the Mac¬ 
quarie, 348; Mudjee (Wellington and Philip), W. Lawson, on the 
Cu((jeegong River*, to the north of Bathurst, 190 ; Mulgaa Forest 
(Camden), J. Blaxland, at the junction of the Warraguml» with the 
Nepean l^ver, 41; Mutmutbilly Lagoon (Argyle), near. the Third 
Breadalbane Plain, 137; Myall Lake, South (Gloucester), at the en¬ 
trance of the Myall River, 198; Myall Lake, North (Ghracester), at 
its northern extremity, 915. • 

Narellan Fillage (Cumberland), 35 ; Narawalli Inlet (St. Vin¬ 
cent), near UlladuUa, 13‘2 ; Nnttery Hill (Argyle), n.:ar the farm of 
E. Lockyer, on the WoUondilly, 114 j Newcastle Town ('Northum¬ 
berland), by the Sugar Loaf Hill Hoad, 132 ; North Harbour Fillage 
(Cumberland), recently laid out at the head of that harbour,. 6; 
North Head (Cumberland), of Port Jackson, 9 ; Nundialla Mountain 
(Camden), on the WoUondilly, and north of Eden Forest, 98. 

O'Connell Plains (Westmoreland and Roxburgh), where the road 
to Bathurst crosses the Fish River, 11.5 ; Oaks, The (Camden), an 
old Government station on Werriberri Creek, near Vander Ville, J. 
Wild’s, 48. 

Paramatta Toum (Cumberland), 15 ; Patrick’s Plains (Northum¬ 
berland), on the Hunter and Singleton’s Inn, 131; Paterson's Plains 
(Durham), on the Paterson, the second branch of the Hunter, 134; 
Pit Town (Cumberland), 34 J ; Platter Island (St. Vincent), near 
Point Upright, a remarkable perpendicular cliff to the north of Bate¬ 
man Bay, 158; Point Bass (Camden), extends far into the sea, south 
of the Five Islands, at Illawarra, 76; Port Stephens (Gloucester), 
at the Company’s Settlement, 180 ; Pulpit Hill (Cook), on the road 
to Bathurst, 70 ; Pyaning Mountain (Camden), on the southern side 
of the Winjeecarribbee River, near its confluence with the WoUon¬ 
dilly, by way of Bong Bong, lOO. 

Red Head (St. Vincent), the southern point of the bay in which 
are the entrance of St. George’s Basin and Swan Lake, 127; Regent 
Ville (Cumberland) Sir John Jamison, near Emu Ferry, 36; Rich¬ 
mond Town (Cumberland), 38. 

Segenhoe (Durham), P. Macqueen, at the upper part of the Hunter, 
near its confluence with Page’s River, 173; Shoalhaven River (St. 
Vincent), at Bury and Woodstonecrafts residence, called CooUoma- 
gatta, 97 ; Spiingwood (Cook), Military Depot on the road to 
Bathurst, 46; St. George’s Cape ( St. Vincent), a point on the coast, 
a little south of Jervis's Bay. 120; St. Helier’s (Durham), H. Du- 
maresque, on the upper part of the Hunter, near the confluence of 
Dart Brook, 159 ; Stonequarry Creek (Camden), at road, 46; Stru- 
ihaUan (Argyle), A. Allan, on the WollondiUy River, near Gotdlwaa, 
181; Sugar Loaf Point (Gloucester), on the coast to the north of 
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Port iStephens, and near the north end of Myall Lake, 220; Sugar 
Loaf Creek (Northumberland), at its juncture with the Wolloinbi 
Brook, on the road north ’from Wiseman’s, 92 •, Sussex Haven (RU 
Vincent), at the mouth of St. George’s Basin, 120 j Swan, Lake (St. 
Vinqent), near St. George’s Basin, 122. 

Tar fa (Arg-ylc), on the Cookbundoon River, 114} Tarrago Lagoon 
(ArgyleX, between Brcadalbane Plains and Lake George, 138 } Tai¬ 
lor's Creek (Murray), at the village reserve on Lake George, 152 ; 
Tomah Mountain (Cook), on Bell’s road to Bathurst, 60; Towrang 
Mountain (Argyle), near the farm of E. Lockyer, on the Wollondiliy, 
117} Tuggerah Beach (Northumberland), at the entrance of the 
Tuggerah Beach Lakes, to the north of Broken Bay, 85. 

UlladoUa (St. Vincent), a boat harbour, soxith of .Sussex Haven, 
136. 

Wallerwang I'alley (f'ook), on the road to Bathurst., called the 
Wallerwang Roiid, 95 } It'aifo Mountain (Argyle), near I’egar, the 
farm of G. Muckle. on the upper part of the Wollondiliy, lSf» ; Wel¬ 
lington Valley (unnamed), the station, 238 ; Wrathcr-hoarded Hut 
(Cook(, on the road to Bathurst, 63 } Whitt's Creek (Camden), on 
the road to Goulburn, lO } ll'ilHants's 7(i?;er (Durlaun), .Tames Dow¬ 
ling, ten or twelve miles above Wollarobba, 195 ; Windsor Town 
(Cumberland), 36 Winicecarnhi/ee (Camden), at the Bridge at Bong 
Bong, on the road to the Goulburn, 78 } Wisemans Inn (Cumber¬ 
land), at the ferry over the Ilawkesbury, on the road to the Hunter, 
50; Wollogorang /.agoon (Argyle), at Chisholm's Hut, 13.3 ; Wolla¬ 
robba (Durham), A. M. Baxter, on W'ollarobba Creek, Williams’s 
Five I.slaiids, 66 } Ji'ollowolar Mountain (Argyle), south-west of Lake 
Bathurst 5 the Bora Creek takes it.s ri.se in IVoIowolar, and forms 
part of the southern boundary of Argyle, 147. 

Surveyor General's Ojfiee, Sydney, May 9, 1832. 

Over this great extent of territory stage co.aches and other 
vehicles are now being introduced, as will be seen by the 
following detail; and the day is not far distant when steam 
carriages, as well as steam ve.ssels, will be found connecting 
the distant parts of Australia. 

MAIL AND STAGE COACHES AND STEAM VESSELS. 

• Paramatta ANi> Sydney — Four Horse Coach, leaves the Talbot 
Inn, Sydnt^, every morning at 8 o’clock, and afternoon at 4 o’clock } 
leaves Paramatta every morning at half past eight o’clock, and after¬ 
noon at half past three o'clock. Fares, outside 2s. 6(1. inside 4s. 

Sydney and Windsor— -Fo«r Horse Coach, leaves Sydney every 
afternoon (Sundays excepted) at half past 3 o’clock, and aririves 
at the Windsor Hotel at hidf past 9 o’clock. L^ves Windsor 
during the summer season, at half past 5 o’clock, and arrives in 
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Sydney at half past lO o’clock. Fares, outdide, 4#. Gd, y ipside, 
Gtu.Gd. . , 

Sydney and Livehpool— Four Horse Coac/t, leaves Sydney every 
morning' ai half past 7 o’clock, and arrives at Liverpool at h^f past 
lO o’clock ; leaves Liverpool every afternoon at half past 3 o'clodc, 
and arrives in Sydney at half past 6 o’clock. Fares, outside, 3s. ; 
inside, 5s. 

Syiinky, Livehpooi., and Campbelltown— Royal Mail^ leaves 
Sydney every afternoon (Sundays excepted) at 4 o’clock, and arrives 
at LivcrjMKiol at 7 o’clock, and i>rocoeds to the King’s Arms, Camp¬ 
bell Town. 

liATiiuKST— Royal Mail, starts from Feurith to Bathurst, during 
the months of January and Fchruiiry, on Tuesday and Friday morn¬ 
ings, at 4 o’clock, and arrives at Bathurst the same evening at 8 
o’clock. I'he same mail returns from Bathurst, starting oil Monday 
and Thursday, at 4 t)‘clock, and arrives at Fenrith at H o’clock the 
same evening. By t.hi.s arrangement, parties wishing to leave Sydney 
for Bathurst, may go by the 4 o'clock J’arramatta (3oac‘h, and arrive 
at Bathurst at 8 o’clock the following e\ eniiig. Fares, from Sydney 
to Bathurst, 2/. 

Boncj Royiii—'Royal Mail, leaves Sydney every Tuesday and Friday, 
at 4 o’clock, and King's Arms, ( ampbe.Il Town, next morning at 9 
o’clock, and arrives at ]Mr. l^ozeby’s Inn, liong- Bong, every Wed¬ 
nesday and Saturdaj', at <i o’clock hi tlie. evening. The mail returns 
from Bong Bong every 'J’hursday ami Sunday, at t> o’clock in the 
morning, and arrives at Sydney the following morning. Fares to Bong 
Bong, 11. 6.S. 

Fauama'J'ta and Wix'DsoR Itoy'al Miiils start from the General Post 
Oflice, Sydney every ju'teruoon at 4 o’clock ; arrive at the Post Office, 
Paramatta, at 6, and W'indsor at 9 the same ev'ening, returning from 
thence every morning, and arrive at the General I’ost Office, Sydney, 
precisely at 11 o'clock, a. m. 

'J'he Royal Adelaide, AN’illiam the Fourth, and Shamrock (loaches, 
start every morning from Sydney for Paramatta, and return every 
afternoon to Sydnev. 

;i'he Paramatta Caravan .starts from Sydney every morning, and 
returns from I'aramatta to Syilney every afternoon, • ' 

Watsford’s Penrith Post Coach travels daily to and from Penrith 
and Paramatta. 

Two light commodious vehicles, each capable of containing six 
persons, start from Liverpool at 11 o’clock, a. m, and arrive at Camp- 
bell-town about 2, p. M. j the other vehicle starts from Campbell- 
town at 1 1, A. M., arriving at Liverpool in time for the Sydney Coach. 
Fares moderate. 

Steam Vessels, Leave Sydney at (» o’clock in the evening, for 
Abe following places and days ;—M’onday and Thursday for Hunter’s 
River, Newcastle, and Maitland. Fares, Newcastle, cabin, 2(>s. steer¬ 
age, 10s j Maitland, cabin, 11. 5s., steerage, 12.v. 6d.; on Wednesday, 
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for Hawkeftbury River; Fares, cabin 6d., steerage, Ss. Stttar- 
day, for yaterson’s River ; Fares, cabin, ll. Ss., steerage, 19*. 
Arrive at Sydney at 11 o’clock the following nights : Tuesday, fircnto 
Paterson’s River j Wednesday, from Hnnter’s River > Friday, from 
Hawkesbury River j Saturday, frona Hunter’s River. 

Military Defence. —The whole of the Australasian colo- 
lues: viz. New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, Swan 
River, &c., are protected by three regiments of infantry, who 
take their turn on the roaster for duty in these settlements, 
and after five or six years’ service proceed on to India, for 
which climate they are in some measure prepared. 

The following detail shews the distribution of the forces in 
Australasia—namely at New South Wales, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Norfolk Island, Swan River, &c. consisting of three 
regiments of infantry. 

H. M. 17th* Reo. Inf.— Sffdnet/ {//end Quarters), two field-officers, 
five captains, eleven suballeriis, foar staff, twenty-four seijeants, twelve 
drutniners, and four hundred and seventy-five rank and file; at Moretm 
Bay, one captain, two subalterns, four serjeants, and one hundred rank and 
file; at Bathurst, one field officer, two subalterns, two seijeants, and forty-one 
rank and file; at Port Stephens, one captain, one seijeant, and thirteen rank 
and file.; at Lmghottom, seven rank and file ; at Maitland, one captain, and 
two rank and file; at f'an Diemen's Land, none; at Paramatta, one serjeant; 
at England {officers), two captains, three subalterns, and two staff; as 
Mounted Police, two sulialterns, and fifty-three rank and file; Effectives, 
three field^ifficers, ten captains, twenty subalterns, six staff, thirty-eight 
serjeants, twelve drummers, and six hundred and ninety-one rank and file. 

H. M. 4th Reg. of Foot.— At Paramatta {Head Quarters of a Reg.), 

' two field-officers, three captains, seven subalterns, four stafi^ nineteen 
serjeants, ten drummers, and two hundred and ninety-two rank and file; 
at Norfolk Island, one captain, two subalterns, one staff, five serjeants, fine 
drummer, and one hundred and nineteen rank and file; at Van Diemen’s 
Land, one captain, and one rank and file; at Cosds River, two subaltems, 
three seijeants, one drummer, and sixty-two rank and fite; at Emu PUdns, 
one subaltern, one seijeant, and forty-seven rank and file; at Winder, one 
captain, one seijeant, and thirty-seven rank and file; at Port Macquarie, 
one subaltem, two serjeants, and thirty-four rank and file; at Newcastle, one 
subaltern, one seijeant, and twenty-two rank and file; at Lhetjpool, one 

* The regiments herein stated have been changed since 1 rec^ye^ this 
distribution in 1833; but the detail shews the distribution in gen^l of 
the. regiments-succeeding. 
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and twfiaty rank and file; at Bwg Bong, one. sohaltCjm, one 
seijeant, and eleven »nk and file; at Sydney, four rank and "file j,.uti 
Mounted Police,* one capt^» one serjeant, and fifty-three rank and file;.at 
England {officers'), one field-officer, three captains, four subalterns, and one 
staff} Effective, three field-officers, ten captains, twenty subalterns, six 
staff, thirty-five seijeants, twelve drummers, and jaeven hundred and two 
rank and file. 

H. M. 63rd Rso. Ink. — Pan Diemen’s Land {Head Quarters, Hobart 
Town), two field-officers, eight captains, twelve subalterns, five staff, thirty- 
four seijeants, twelve drummers, and six hundred and nineteen rank and 
file ; Swan River, one captain, four subalterns, one staff, four serjeants, one 
drummer, and sixty-seven rank and file; England {officers), one field- 
officer, one captain, and four subalterns; Effectives, three field-officers, ten 
captains, twenty subalterns, six staff, thirty-eight serjeants, thirteen 
drummers, and six hundred and seventy-seven rank and file. 

Mounted Police. — {Head Qtturters, Sydney), Commandant, one 
captain, commanding Ist division, one liuntenaut, 2d ditto ditto, 3d ditto. 

DiSTEiBiiTiON.— Quarters District). — TheGovemof^sBody Guard, 
one serjeant, and six rank and file; Sydney, one captain, one serjeant, and 
four rank and file; Longbottem, two rank and file; Paramatta, four rank 
and file; Windsw, three rank and file; Liverpool, four rank and file; 
Cmmpbelltown, four rank and file. 

First Division. — {Bathurst District). — Bathurst, one subaltern, one 
serjeant, and seventeen rank and file ‘ Cox's River, one serjeant, and two 
rank and file; Pwh River, One rank and file ; Weatherboard Hut, two rank 
and file. 

Second Division. — {Argyle District.)—Goutburn Plains, one subaltern, 
one serjeant, and ten rank and file; Lumley, four rank and file; Yalbrett, 
five rank and file; Bong Bong, three rank and file. 

Third Division. — {Hunter's River District). — Jerry’s Plains, one sub¬ 
altern. one serjeant, and thirteen rank and file; Maitland, one serjeant, and 
four rank and file ; Puen Buen, three rank and file. 

Detachments. — {Emu Plains District).—Emu Plains, one seijeaut, and 
four rank and file; Wolongong, four rank and file. 

One captain, three subalterns, eight serjeants, and ninety- 
nine rank and file. 

The Comnussariat consists of a deputy-comm. general; 
two assistant do. and 15 deputy-assistant do., independent of 
the accountant department, which consists of an assistant- 
Goinm. general and two deputy assistant do. Of Commis<' 

' • Hie Mounted Police is formed from the regiments temporary stationed 
in the colony, find oh the regiment being ordered to India or elsewhere, 
the officers and men return to their respective corps. 
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eariat clerks in charge there are three, viz. Norfolk Island; 
Moreton Bay, and jBong Bong. 

There are no militia in the colony; but in the event of 
Bngland being engaged in war, it would be requisite to - 
embody a force of. this nature, and for which the high 
spirited colonial youth would be- admirably adapted. The 
anchorage at Sydney is protected by Fort Phillip (which 
telegraphs to the south head, respecting all vessels entering 
or departing fi‘om Port Jackson) and two other batteries; I 
think, however, that it would be advisable to cause a small 
fort, with guns of large calibre ;xnd long range, to be erected 
on either of the “heads” at the entrance of Port Jackson, 
which are not three-quarters of a mile distant. Sometimes a 
small vessel of vi'ar is on this station belonging to the Ad¬ 
miral’s squadron in India; but, I think our Australasian 
colonies are of suflicient importance to have a small squadron, 
with a Commodore’s dag, stationed at Sydney, for the pro¬ 
tection of our trade and interests, over the vast extent of 
the S.E. hemisphere; the neglect of such an establishment 
is an unwise economy. The local government has two or 
thrfee small armed vessels under its contr«jul. 

Religion, Education, and the Press. JRel/gion. —Here, 
as in the mother country, there are a variety of forms 
of religion—the number of each creed being shewn in the 
population table. The ministers of each are provided for by 
the government \see Finance He€‘tion'\ ; and the decree giving to 
the Episcopal Church one-seventh of the whole territory has 
been revoked, that portion still remaining as church and 
school lands, but applicable to the general purposes of reli¬ 
gion and education, without reference to sects. The Epis¬ 
copalian Church of Australasia!^ is under the diocese of 
Calcutta, and locally presided over by -an Archdeacon. The 
number of chaplains to the Established Church is fifteen—of 
whom two are stationed at Sydney, one at Paramatta, one at 
Liverpool, one at Windsor, one at Castlereagh, one at Port 


• By Amtralashi is understood all the settlements* in this quarter; the 
term Auttralh signifies New Holland alone. 
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Macquarie, one at Campbell Town, one at Illawarraj> one'at' 
Narellan, one at Pitt Town, one at Bathurst, one at Newcas* 
tie, one at Field of Mars, and one at Sutton Forest j there' 
are also three catechists; a clergyman, as head master of 
the King’s school; and the Rev. L. E. Threlkeld at Lake 
Macquarie as missionary to the aborigines. 

Of the Presbyterian clergy there are four ministers of the 
Established Church of Scotland, xmid by the government; and 
of the Roman Catholic clergy a vicar-general and six chap¬ 
lains. (For the expense of each establishment see Finance.) 
The Wesleyan and church missionaries have also establish¬ 
ments in the colony. 

Education .—Considerable eflbrts have been for some time 
making to promote the blessings of education in Australia, as 
regards the poor as well as the rich. For the former there 
are two noble establishments, called the male (at Liver})ool), 
and female (at Par.'imatta), orphan schools, each containing 
1^5 destitute children, who are reared from infancy, educated 
and apprenticed out, and subsecpiently portioned when mar¬ 
ried. Of infant schools there are four at Sydney, one at 
Paramatta, and one at Windsor; of primary or parochial 
schools 33 in different parts t)f the colony [see Finance )^; and 
there are two King’s schools—one at Sydney and the other at 
Paramatta, with clerical teachers. Private establishments for 
education are numerous. The Sydney College was instituted 
iJ6th January, 1830; it was established in shares of 50/, each, 
and upwards of 3000/. has been expended in erecting the 
college; it is under the contrt»ul of a President (the Chief 
Justice) and a Committee of Management, composed, I am 
rejoiced to say, of emigrants and emancij>isls. 

The Australian College at Sydney, which I believe owes 
its creation to the active philanthropy of the Rev. Dr. Lang^ 
was instituted in the year 1831. • It lias a council and senate', 
after the Scotch forni, on which inilecd it is modelled. There 
is a principal (Rev. J, D. Lang, D.D.) minister of the Scotch 
Church, Sydney; a professor of English and English litera¬ 
ture, Rev. ,W. Pinkerton; and a professor of Latin and 
Greek languages, and of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
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Rev. Henry Carmicliael, A.M.; with requisite under mast^s 
frar the elementary English classes—^wridng, arithmetic* boo^- 
keejung* drawing, &c. The Australian college combines a 
series of schools for the elementary, with a gradually extend¬ 
ing provision for the higher branches of education. Its ca¬ 
pital is 7,000/., one half to be contributed by the colonial 
government, by order of Lord Goderich, when Secretary for 
the colonies, on condition that a similar amount shall be con¬ 
tributed by the friends of the undertaking. Of that amount 
about 100 shares of 251. each had been subscribed in January, 
1834; and a suite of buildings, consisting of four houses 
(each of which contains a class-room, a residence for one of 
the four superior masters or professors, and accommodation 
for ten or twelve boarders) was then nearly completed. The 
fees for elementary education are as follows; viz.—for be¬ 
ginners, 61. per annum; English, writing, arithmetic, geo¬ 
graphy, and the elements of mathematics, 10/. per annum; 
Latin and Greek, including the inferior branches, 121. ditto • 
courses of lectures are delivered on natural philosophy, on 
political economy, &c. From the well known salubrity of the 
climate of New South Wales, and the very moderate terms 
on which education can be afforded in these colleges, it is 
hoped that the seminaries adverted to may very shortly become 
the resort of many of the sons of Europeati officers and gen¬ 
tlemen residing in India. 

A mechanic’s school of arts was instituted 22nd March, 
1833; the Governor is patron, and there is an efficient manage¬ 
ment of a president, vice, and committee. There is a female 
school of industry, which owes its origin to Mrs General 
Darling, when her husband was Governor of the colony.* 

* 1 have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the good which Mrs. 
Darling effected in New South Wales. She is one of those Bnglishwomen 
who, in our colonies especially, have contributed so much to create.respect 
and admiration for the British character; and at Mauritius, as well as 
at New South Wales, wherever party feeling has not degenerated into 
malignity, Mrs. Darling is remembered and spoken of as a lady who, to 
the fascinations of person, added the still more valaable qwlities of a 
highly cultivated mind, and the still rarer addition of .an Invariably kind 
and maternal heart. 
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Australian subscription library was founded under the 
auspices of General Darling, and the President (the Hon. 
Alex. M'Leay) has in this, as in very many other instances, 
contributed to promote education and science. 

The other societies connected with religion, humanity, lite¬ 
rature, or science, arc the societies for ‘ Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge,’ an * Auxiliary Bible Society,’ * Wesleyan 
Auxiliary Missionary Society,’ * Australian Tract Society,* 
a ‘ Benevolent Society,’* a ‘ Dispensary,’ an * Emigrant’s 
Friend Society,’ and an ‘ Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society,’ &c. 

The Press, although in its infancy, is making considerable 
prqtgress, and will doubtless increase as it is unshackled by 
stamps, advertisement taxes, or paper excise. Although news¬ 
papers are at present confine<l to Sydney, they are conducted 
with a good deal of talent, but with too much party acerbity: 
as commercial speculations they however pay well. The fol¬ 
lowing are the newspapers— Sydney Gazette and New South 
Wales Advertiser published three times a week; terms per 
annum, 4/. The .Government Gazette, published every Wed¬ 
nesday ; price Qd. per sheet. The Australian, published twice 

* This and several other charitable institutions are mainly indebted for 
their origin and preservation to I>r. Bland, a gentleman of profound talent, 
of winning manners, and of unyielding philanthropy. As a surgeon, he 
has performed operations, in New South Wales, at which the most bold 
London chirurgeon would shrink (he tied, I believe, the arteria innomimta) j 
as a physician, thousands testify to his possession of that peculiar faculty 
which Dr. Baillie was known to have, of instantly detecting a disease j and 
as a Christian, his purse, his time (by night or by day), his splendid talents, 
his soothing voice, and sweet ministrations, are ever devoted to the poor; 
while his right hand knoweth not the good which his left hand doeth. This 
universrily respected gentleman was surgeon of a frigate at Bombay, and, 
together with the first lieutenant of the ship, transported, at an early 
era, to New South Wales fur being engaged in a duel (Or. Bland was not 
the principal), in which another officer of the vessel was killed. Judging 

the benefits Dr. B. has conferred on the colony which was intended as 
the scene of his disgrace, but which has become the theatre of his glory, 
'> I may Rnily aver that in this, as in many other instances, good shrangdy 
' sprites fcont tvhat at first appears nnmlxed evil. 
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a week; town subscribers, 1 /. 1^.; country ditto, M, 2s. The 
Sydney Monitor, published twice a week; U. H-s. 8rf., postage 
not paid. The Sydney Herald, published twice a week; 
town subscribers, 1/. \2s. ; country ditto, 21. 2s., postage in¬ 
cluded. The New South Wales Magazine,* published 
every month, price 2s. Gd. a number. The Post-office Di¬ 
rectory, pubhshed by Stevens and Stokes- The Australian 
Alnianack,^; published by Ann Howe. 

The Medical Department for prisoners is ably superin¬ 
tended by an inspector of hosi)itals, four surgeons, and seven 
assistant-surgeons, dispersetl over the colony at the principal 
stations, to which there ai*e also attached eight coroners. 

The Roads are under the management of a surveyor-ge¬ 
neral, deputy ditto, 15 assistant ditto, and superintendent of 
bridges, streets, roads, &c.; six draftsmen are attached to 
the surveying-general’s ofKce, and there is a colonial architect 
and assistant engineer for tlie public works. 

I may now close these details, which I hope will convey an 
insight into the condition of the colony, and the machinery 
by which the government is carried on, and proceed to con¬ 
sider the state of its— 

Finances. Revenue. —Since the colony w'as established 
in 1788, a revenue has been derived fron, the importation of 
spirits, tobacco, and manufactures, &c. as also from licenses; 
as the population and commerce of the settlement increased, 
so did the revenue, the amount of which, for the last nine, 
years, is thus shewnr!}; 

• The ‘New South Wales Ma^^azine’ is ably conducted by the Rev. R. 
Mansfield, and may be had at Mr. Pelham Richardson’s, Cornhill, London. 

f These two Directories are models of what Directories ought to be in 
other colonies ; and I take this opportunity of acknowledging how much 
I am indebted to those of 1834, particularly to Mr. Raymond’s (the active 
postmaster of the territory) for recent details. 

J The increase which has taken place in the Custom duties' at Sydney 
is remarkable: they now amount to upwards of .:£?100,0()0j in 18S3 tbey^ 
did not reach j^l0,000, the principal items being 5,081 gallons of apkits, 
at 12s. fid. per gallon; 3,854 gallons of ditto, at 11«. lOd. per ditto} and 
2,438 ditto, at 10s.; it is, however, lamentable to think tbat such-a large, 
revenue should be raised on spirits alone. 
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Abstract of the Revenue of New South Wales, from 1826 to 1833:; 


HMAUS OF REVKN'VK. 


Customs 

JDoty OD Spirits distilled in the Co¬ 
lony . 

Post Office Collections 
Auction Duty, and Licenses to Auc¬ 
tioneers . 

Licenses to Kctail Malt and Spi¬ 
rituous Liquors .... 

Crown Lands. 

Rents of Tolls, Ferries and Market 
Dues, and Governmciit Premises 
Fees of Public Offices 
Fines I,evlcd by Courts of .1 ustice . : 
Proceeds of Sales of Government ! 

Pror>erty.■ 

Miacellaneotts.. 


69077’ 79136, 8107«1 8980 S 


770 a 88 l 
r. 98 ; 13‘24j 1 


1:163 12761 1 


442S' 37251 

.5437; 3 : 109 ' 

;i689! 3221! 

3f«r,i 6.’i25i 
685 [ 786i 

;J 766 : 2221 
762 968 



.501 1639 

776 2)72 


32271 

.5688 6089 

74 190 

.315.5 1497 

7S6 688 


91862 102784 I»4729|l21o6.5il:1.5909ii64063 


The cii.stom tliities, it will be perceived, are the principal 
sources of income, as thus .shewn, for tlm year ending 5th 
tlanuary, 1834 (according to the London Custom House 
documents.)— 

British plantation rum, ; British spirits, 350 /.; foreifpi ditto, 

16,781^-; tobacco, !),7<n/.; foreijrn poods, urf rnlorem, 4,3301 .; wharfage, 
1,636/.; entry and clearance, 358/.; lighthouse dues, 439/.; registers, 
143/.; spent in permits, 9/.;—total, 110,305/. 

The income and disbursement of the Custom House, is 
thus shewn:— 


Act 3d Geo. IV. c. 96 
Colonial .! 

£. 

4o6s0 

1 3596 

c. ! 1 

6607<» ' 

6)72 1 

1 

1 

1 \ 

Not (Ustingruislied. 

1 

Total.... 

44376 

70242 

; 79296 

8132-t 


96921 

1 1103U5 


Disbursement. 

Salaries. 

Incidents. 

Drawbacks . 

28)3 

714 

3915 

2151 

[ 4570 
. 1.392 
277 

4499 

753 

407 

4599 1 
983 j 
235 ' 

4243 

1341 

9G7 

1 4132 

1 1471 

2084 


Totol..., 

3527 

6066 

6239 

5659 

5817 i 

6551 

7687 

1 


* Excluding shillings and pence. 

f On West India rum, 55,865/.; British spirits, 278^.; foreign ditto, 
17 , 079 /.} tolmoio, 11,526/. 

I On West Indiarum, 64,655/ ; British spirits, 219/.; foreign ditto, 
17 j 361/.; tobacep, 9,836/. 












850 DUSriS» X<BV1S0, 71S«OTAOS~-HA«aK»t;R DUES. 

Th« rate of duties levied is, on spirits, distilled inmi grain 
the produce of the colony, 3s. per gallon ilnperial ipeasure 
(until 1834 2s. Gd.), ditto British, West India, or North 
American, if imported from the United Kingdom, 7s* 9d. rn 
(formerly 6s. 6c?.) ; all other spirits, whether made within the 
colony or imported, 9s. 2d. A (formerly 8s. 6e?.); tobacco, 
manufactured, 2s. Gd. per lb., unmanufactured. Is. 6<?. ditto: 
British manufactures free ; all other goods 5 per cent, ad val. 
Register fees, if under 40 tons, 21. each register, over 40 tons. 
Is. per ton. Permits for the removal of spirits, Gd. each. 
The harbour duties, wharfage, and pilotage, is tlius shewn:— 

P11.OTAGX Rates payable to licensed pilots on ships and vessels from 
and to a distance of two leagues out to sea, into attd out of any port or 
harbour in New South Wales, for which a pilot shall be appointed; vessels 
re(p8tered in Sydney, not exceeding 50 tons, or while employed in the 
coasting trade from one port of New South Wales to another, and steam 
vessels while so employed, excepted, unless the assistance of a pilot be 
required and received 

For every vessel drawing 7 feet or under, 41.; 8 feet, and under 9 feet, 
41. 5s .; 9 feet, and under 10 feet, 41. 10s.; 10 feet, and under 11 feet, 51.; 
11 feet, and under 12 feet, 51. 10«.; 12 feet, and under 13 feet, 6?.; 13 
feet, and under 14 feet, 61. 10s.; 14 feet, and under 16 feet, 7?.; 15 feet, 
and under 16 feet, 7?> 10s.; 16 feet, and under 17 feet, 8/.-; 17 feet and 
under 18 feet, 81, 10s.; 18 feet, and under 19 feet, 9/.; 19 feet, and under 
20 feet, 9/. 10s.; 20 feet, and under 21 feet, 10/.; 21 feet, and under 22 
feet, 11/.; 22 feet, and under 23 feet, 12/. And so on, 1/. for every addi¬ 
tional foot. 

Harbour Dues and Charges payable to the harbour master, for 
repairing on board and appointing the place of anchorage of ships and 
vessels entering any port or harbour in New South Wales; or for the re¬ 
moval of the same from one place of anchorage or mooring to another, not 
being for the purpose of leaving the port; vessels registered in Sydney^ 
under 50 tons, or while employed in the coasting trade from one port of 
New South Wales to another, excepted:— 

For every vessel under 100 tons, 5s.; 100 tons, and under 200 tons, 10s.; 
200 tons, and under 300 tons, 15s.; 300 tons, and under 400 tons, 1/.; 
400 tons, and under 500 tons, 1/. 5s.; 500 tons, and upwards, 1/. 10s. 

Customs’ Charges payable to the collector or other t^Bcer of customs, 
for the entry inwards, or clearance outwards, of ships and vessels at any 
port or harbour of New South Wales, where an ofl&^r of costonm 'it sta¬ 
tioned ; vessels under 50 tons, registered in Sydney, except^; vie.— ^ 
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satnnoe. ClflMwiM. 

£. t. d. £. t. d. 

For erery steam vessel employed in the coasting 
trade, from cne port of New South Wales to 
another . . . . .013 01. 3 

For every vessel restored in Sydney, and so em¬ 
ployed, if above 50 and not exceeding 100 tons .04 0 0 4 0 

For every such vessel so employed, if above 100 

tons . ' . . 0 10 0 0 10 0 

For every other ship or vessel . . . 0 15 0 0 16 0 

LiOBTHonsE Dues payable to the collector of customs, Sydney, on 
ships and vessels above 50 tuns, arriving at Port Jackson, tovrards the 
maintenance of the lighthouse, at the entrance thereof j viz.— 

On every ship or vessel above 60, and not exceeding 100 tons, employed 
in the coasting trade, from one i>ort of New South Wales to another, 2s .; 
on every steam vessel the ton register mcasxircment, id. ; on every other 
ship or vessel the ton register measurement, 2d. 

Wbarfage Rates payable to the collector of customs on articles landed 
at the King's Wharf, Sydney :— 

For every ton butt, 2s.-, pipe or puncheon, 1#.; hogshead, 9rf.; barrel, 6rf.; 
cask or keg of smaller size, '6d. ; orate, cask, or case of hardware, earthen¬ 
ware, or ironmongery, 2d. ; bale, case, or box not exceeding half a ton 
meaenrement, ; ditto, exceeding half a ton, U.; chest of tea, 3d.; half 
chest or box of tea, lid.; bag of sugar, 14d.; bag of coflFee, lid. j package 
of rice, lid.; basket of tobacco, .3d.; bag of hops, 1*.; pocket of hops, 
6d. j bushel of grain. Id.; dozen of oars, 2d.; one hundred of deals, 2s. 6d.; 
one hundred of staves, 1«.; dozen of .spades and shovels. Id.; ton of iron, 
steel, lead, or other metal, including shot,'2s. 6d.; ton of salt, 1#. 6d.; ton 
of flax, \s. ; ton of cordage, 2s. fid.; ton of potatoes. Is. fid.; bottle of 
punt, oil, or turpentine, 2d.; mill stone, 2s.; four-wheeled carriage, 6s.; 
two-wheeled carriage, 3s.; small package not otherwise enumerated, 3d.; 
ton of heavy goods not otherwise enumerated, 2s. fid. 

Licenses to disti} spirituous liquors, 251. per annum, to sell 
ditto, 251. per annum. Sales by auction pay per cent, 
duty, and an auctioneer* for his license,' 21. per annum. 
Butchers, carters and carts, boatmen and boats, and porters, 
are licensed: dogs are taxed at Is. for one, 5s. for two, 15s. 
for three, and 10s. for every additional dog. 

Each head of cattle in Sydney, Paramatta and Liverpool 

« The number of auctioneers in the colony is eighteen, of whom tea ate 
in Sydney. 
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must be examined by a public inspector before it be,«la]i^' 
tered, for which a charge of 3d. is paid. Quit rents are 
levied on land, at the following rate—if granted prior to 5th 
November, 1823, 2jf. per 100 acres; prior to 18th May, 
1825, 15#, per ditto; subsequent to 18th May, 1825, 16#. 8d. 
per 100 acres. Town allotments in Sydney 6d. per perch; 
at seaport town, i>d. per ditto; in towns, at the head of 
navigable waters, 4>d. per ditto; and in inland towns, 2d. per 
ditto. There are also u variety of fees legal, territorial and 
clerical. 

Kxpcnditare .—Having shown what the income of the co¬ 
lony is, it now remains to demonstrate its expenditure.— 

Governor and Judg-es. —Governor, 5,000/. ;* (IhiclMiistice, 2,000/.; two 
Asst. Judges, at eacli, .'1,000/. 'I’otal, 10,000/. 

Civil Establishment — The Governor.— Vnvvilc Secretary, .'iOO/.; Supert. of 
Domain, Paramatta, overseers, and messenger, 1 4'2l. ; Rations and clothing 
for prisoners employed on the Govt, domains, Sydney and Paramatta, 366/.; 
Forage and farriery for horses, tools, implements, and repairs of do. 123/. 
Total, 930/. 

Executive andLeffislaliveCotmeils. —Clerk of thccoiineil, 600/.; Copying 
derk, housekeeper, messenger, and dooikeeper, &c. 206/. Total, 806/. 

Colonial Secretary. —Col. .Sec. 2,000/.; A.'st. Col. .Sec. 450/.; Clerks, 
housekeeper, messenger, &c. 2,016/. Total, 4,466/. 

Surveyor General. — Survey I'htpartment. —Surveyor General, 1,000/.; 
Dep. Surv. Gen. 660/.; Survs. and Asst. .Survs. 4,000/.; Draftsmen, clerks, 
artists, messengers, overseers, forage, allowance, rations, clothing, sur¬ 
veying instnimeuts, eijuipments, oxen, &c. 6,000/. Total, 10,650/. . 

Road hraneh.— Surv. 1,306/ ; Superts. of streets and bridges. 
Asst. Supert. of bridges, 320/.; Clerks, storekeeper. Inspa. of Gangs, 
overseers, clerks, (l>und), 2,364/.; Forag«! allowance for Asst. Surys , 
Supert. of bridges, Sub-Jnspr. and draught oxen, 3,038/.; Purchase of 
oxen, gunpowder, tools, stores. &c. 3,291/. Total, 9,910/. 

Colonial jdrchitect’s Branch. —Col. Archt. 400/.; Clerk, storekeeper, 
Supert. of clocks, overseer, and gate-keeper, 312/. ; Forage allow, to 
archt., travelling expenses, &c. 95/. Total, 808/. 

Board for the Assignment of Servants. —Mcmh. of the Board, 2001. ; 
Clerk and messenger, 148/. Total, 348/. 


• Shillings and pence are excluded in the figures, which wUl account for 
the slight discrepancy in the totals. 
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Cohnial Treumry. —^Treasurer, 1,000/,; Clerk, messenger, &c. 29/. 
Total, 1,229/. 

Audit Office. —Audt. Gen. 650/.; Chief cl^rk, 250/.; Clerks, extra clerks, 
messenger, 580/.; Cases for transmis.sion of acets., &c. 6/. Total, 1,486/. 

CuKtoms. —Collector, 1,000/.; Comptroller, 600/.; Clerks, landing 
waiters at 8y<lnej', Newcastle, and Botany Bay, Locker, tide waiters, 
housekeeper, ine.ssengers. Custom House boats, coxswains, &c. 0,116/.; 
Rent of Custom ITouso, extra tide waiters, ralions and clothing of boats' 
<rrews, boat and crew at Newcastle, repairs of boats, store.s, &c. 826/.. 
Total, 5,543/. 

CuUertor of Internal litrenne. —(Jollector, 500/.; Clerks, messenger, 
T>Ti)L-, Postage,* coTiimis.sion to aifctioneers, &c, 2.30/. 'I’otal, 1,.306/. 

Post Office. — IV. Postmaster, -100/.; /Accountant, 160/,; Clerks, letter 
sorter, letter carriers, .37.3/.; Commission so jmslmasters, conveyance of 
inland instils, conveyance of coa.st mail.-, ssllouance t(» mustcr.s of ves.sels for 
conveyance of letters to and from foreign parts, sillowancc to pilots for 
landing the mails, uniforms to letter carriers, mail boxes and bags, brass 
]dates, stamps, tSic 1,1/0/. Total, 2,103/. 

Colonial /l/stillcrles. —Surveyor, .300/, 

hisprcfors oJ’Catflr for Slaughter. —Insp. at Sydney, 160/.; do. Paramatta 
and I.ivi'rpool, (autlwiri.seil to retain the fees colIecte<l by each). Total, 160/. 

Mineral t^urrej/or. — Min. .Snrv., 5!)0/. ; Constables, overseers, and 
clerk, 1.38/.; Hattons and clothing for men (unployed on the aqueduct for 
supplying Sydni'v witli water, giinjmwder for blasting, eoals, timber, and 
other stores, tools, ivc. 1,3/4/. T*)lal, 2,012/. 

Colonial Iloliinist. —Col. Hot., 200/. ; .\sst. do. 8()/.; Overseer, gatekeeper, 
and etdls. of specimens in the interior, .'>(i/, ; Rations and clothing to pri¬ 
soners of the crou'ij, and apprentice.-, .301/. ; Forjigc a.’id farriery for cart 
horses, tools, 8te. 127/. Total, 761/. 

Harbour Master. —Harbour RIaster, Sydney, 500/. ; Supert. of light¬ 
house. aud telegraph masters, 147/.; Harbour master. Port Macquarie, 
.11x1 boatmen. III/.; Rations and clothing for boatmen, repairs of boat, 
exjicnses, and oil and men for lighthouse, 408/. ; Hation.s and clothiug men 
at teh;graph, and eoals for the beacon at Newcastle, 123/. Total, 1,291. 

Housekeeper. —Gf the Public (Hficuis M:icquarie-street, Sydney, 26/. 

Agents and Residents Abrwtd.~Co\. Agent in London, 400/. ; British 
resident at New Zealand, 500/.; Coiitiugeneics of do. 100/. Total, 1,000/. 

JiiDiciAi..— Supreme Court. —Registrar, 800/. ; Chief and four other 
clerks, 1,130/,; Cryer, «'ourt keeper, tipstuds, and messenger, 234/.; 
Allowances to witnesses, jurors, and other expenses on criminal trials, 
1,500/. Total. 3,664/. 

* The puhlic departments pay no postage, and it has been alleged that, 
this exemption is u.sed unduly to the public detrimeut. 

VOL. IV. .'V A 
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Officert of the Crvwn, —Attor. Gea. clerk and naeaseng^, 1^1/.; 
Sol. Gen. and do. 976/.; Crown Sol., 600/. Total, 2,867. 

Court of Requestt, —Commissioner, 800/.; Registrars, clerks, bailiffs, 
cryer, and messenger, 1,480'/.; Travelling and incidental expences, 
postage, 380/. Total, 2,660/, 

Courts of Quarter ;iScjf«!o/M.~Cha5rinan and travelling cxpences, 460/.; 
Clerk of the Peace, 400/.; Allowance for prosecutions, travelling, cryers, 
and tipstaffs, 336/.; Witnesses, jurors, trials, postages, and other expenses, 
535/. Total, 1,720/. 

Sheriff. —Sheriff, 1,000/.; Under-Slieriff, clerks, bailifis, and tnessengers, 
806/.; Travelling expenses for sheriff, under-sheriff, and gaolers, 106/. 
Total, 1,911/. 

Coroners. —Seven coroners, 340/.; .Allowance to coroners, surgeons, 
fees, travelling expences, &c. .380/. Total. 720/. 

Clergy and Sciiool-s. — Episcopalian Clerpy. —Tlie archdeacon, 2,000/.; 
fifteen chaplains, four catechist.^, clerks, musicians, and church officers, 
6,64.3/.; Rev. L. E. Threlkeld, employed on the civilization of the abori¬ 
gines, 150/.; superannuated clerk, allowance to clergymen, and catechist, 
716/.; forage, maintenance, boatmen, clothing and rations, travelling 
expences, &c. 1,109/.; rent of houses, chapels, &c. 640/.; trustees, com¬ 
pensation, and parochial expences, 6451.; building church, repairs of 
parsonages and churches, 740/. Total, 11,542/. 

Episcopalian School Establishment. — Kind’s School. Master of the king’s 
school, 100/.; house rent, 80/. Total, IHO/. 

Parochial Schools. —Salaries of masters and mistresses, 1,600/.; rent of 
school houses, 256/.; allowances, one half-penny per diem for each child, 
repairs, books, pension to a retired schoolmaster, 9.50/. Total, 2,806/. 

Male Orphan School (125 Children.) —Master, surgeon, storekeepers, 
monitors, and servants, 450/.; food, clothing, bedding repairs, household 
expences, &c. 850/. Total, 1,300/. 

Female Orphan School (125 Chidren.) —Matron, surgeon, superint., and 
servants, 410/.; food, clothing, alterations, household expences, 1,090/. 
Total, 1,600/. 

Management of the Trust. — (Uerk, asst, clerk, messenger, and office- 
keeper, 606/.; rent of c»fficc, printing, stationery, postage, and incidental 
expences, 194/. Total, 801/. 

Presbyterian Clergy. —Four ministers of the established church of 
Scotland, 600/. 

Roman Catholic (Jlekgy and Schools.— Vicar general, 200/. ; six 
Roman Catholic chaplains, 900/.; Roman Catholic schools, 800/. Total, 
1,900/. 

Military. —Supert. of ordnance stores, forage to commandahts, 191/.; 
Extra pay to hi.s Excellency’s body guard, 114/. ; Cldt^%‘fiar the men 
and forage for the horses, 316/. Total, 620/. 
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PsNBiOMB.— Pensions Payable in England. —^Mrs. Macqnarie, widow of 
Governor Macquarie, 400/.; Mra. Cobb, (late Mrs. Bent) widow of Jud|^ 
Advocate Bent, 200/. { Mrs. Lewin, widow of Coroner Lewin, 50/ ; Mrs. 
-Jamison, widow of Surgeon Jamison, 40/.; Mrs. lliompson, do- do. 
Thompson, 30/. Total, 720/. 

Pensions Payable in the Colony. —J. Stephen, Esq. late Judge in the 
Supreme Court, 600/.; Mrs. King, widow of Gov. King, 200/.; Mrs. S. 
Milebam, widow of surgeon Mileham, 100/.; Mr. W. Harper, late Asst. 
Surv., 1(M>/.; Mr. J. Redhain, late gaoler at Sydney, 70/.; Mr. J, Tucker, 
late Comm, storekeeper, 50/.; Mr. J. Gowen, do. 50/. j Mr. T. Taber, late 
roaster of the public school, 50/.,- Mr. T. Pendergrass, late town cry^r, 
12/.; Mr. W. Eckford, late pilot of Newcastle, 13/. Total, 1,155/. 

Miscellaneous Ewponses. —Stationery, printing, book-binding, gazettes, 
and almanacks, for the several Colonial Departments, l,9(X)/. j fuel and 
light for do. 120/.; allovvancc to the Hon. A. RPLeay, in fulfilment of an 
agreement with the Secretary of Slate, 7«'>0/.; drawbacks on the re-ex¬ 
portation of foreign goods, and duty returned, 300/.; restitution of duty 
on spirits supplied by contnictors to His Majesty’s troops in the Interior, 
860/.; for constructing a landing jetty on the S.E. side of Sydney Cove, 
273 /.; for facing the quay at Paramatta with stone, 200/.; for removing 
obstructions in the Paramatta river, 500/.; erecting court-houses at Berima 
and Bathurst, 2,000/. ; breakwater at Newcastle, 500/.; pier at Newcastle, 
200/.; to Lieut. Col. Dumaresq, and Mr. Dumaresq, being the value of 
the bridge over Wallis’ Creek, 222/.; towards building Roman Catholic 
Chapels at Maitland and Cainpbelltown, 400/.; casual repairs to Govt, 
house, courts of justice, and other colonial public buildings, 1,200/. ; 
furniture for Govt, hotise, and public offices, 600/.; lighting lamps in the 
streets of Sydney, 310/.; towards the support of the colonial mnsucm, 200/.; 
in aid of the mission to the Aborigines, by the Church Missionary Society, 
500/. ,• donations of provi.sions, clothing, blankets, &c. for the Aborigines, 
900/.; towards the support of the police establishments of the colony, 
8,tX)0/.; to meet unforeseen expenccs, on occasion of emergency, to be here¬ 
after accounted for, 2,000/. Total, 21,926/.—^Total estimated expendi¬ 
ture, 114,208/. 

The whole of the foregoing expenditure is defrayed by 
the colonists; there is, however, a considerable sum very 
properly paid by the mother country for the maintenance of 
the prison population, not supported by the settlers, and for 
the general expenditure of the colony as a penal settlement. 
The latest return I have before me is one for 1828, prepared 
for the Finance. Committee, shewing the lotal expenditure 
for that year; it has since been greatly decreased. 
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Expenditure of the New South Wales (in the colony and in 
England) in 1828— 

Civil and convict cliar^es, 240,435/.; military and commissariat, 81,839/.; 
transport of convicts, 79,007/.;—total, 401,281/. 

Of this the colonial revenue defrayed— 

Arrears of preceding year, 9,050/.; civil departments of government, 
21,725/.; revenue ditto, 14,798/.; judicial, 16,000/.; ecclesiastical and 
schools, 19,918/.; colonial military, 7,624/.; miscellaneous civil charges, 
(i.RtX)/.;—total, 95,915/. 

‘‘England defrayed— 

For two regiments and a half, 50,545/.; rations and supplie.s for ditto, 
20,726/.; commissariat pay and allowances, 10,567/.; stores sent from 
England, 25,966/.; colonial marine, 4,52!)/.; convict department, 63,729/.; 
stores for ditto, 19,000/.; police and hulks, 22,084/.; ]>ussage of convicts 
and troops to New South Wales, 79,t)07 /.; hcnicvolcnt institution, 1,726/.; 
—total, 297,879/. 

It is impossible to distinguished accurately the expense 
incurred by the colony, as dislinguisltcd from a penal settle¬ 
ment; but as tlie parliamentary committee of colonial enquiry 
observe, the greater proportion of the whole i.s incurred on 
account of the convict population. 

The expenditure in 18u0 was— 

Civil cstuhlishiiient.s defrayed iVom the colouia) trea.sury, 84,845/.; mi¬ 
litary e.stal»lishiuent (exclusive of provisions and stores), defrayed by 
commissariat, 47,400/.; convict ditto (e.xclusivc of ditto), 46,800/.; pro¬ 
visions, stores, and transport, for convict and military (defrayed by ditto), 
63,942/.; navy disbursements for transports for convicts in 1832, and stores, 
&c., 63,285/. 

In the Army Commissari.at Jicconnts for tlie year ending 31st 
Marcli, 1833, and ordered to be printed by the. House of 
Commons 14th February, 1834, the following returns are 
given relative to New South AVales:— 

Pay and troops, 39,465/.; staff pay, 1889/.; half pay, 1495/.; widow’s 
pensions, 108/.: (.'helsea pensions, 9,064/.; total 61,321/. Commissariat 
pay, half do, and pensions, 4848/.; ordnance pensions, 441/.; naval de¬ 
partment, 1403/.; total payments on account of the ordinary estimates 
yotetl by Parliament, 58,014/. To this is to be added the army extraordi- 
uaries, consisting of meat, bread, and spirits, for the troc^^^dieer’s forage 
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and lodging’ money, clerks, storekeepers, ^arrack furniture, and repairs, 
&c., amounting altogether to 28,796/. (How much of this sum is returned 
to the treasury 5ut of 1.3,500/. paid for bread, meat, and spirits, for the 
soldiers, and which is deducted from their pay, is not stated.) To the pre¬ 
ceding two sums, making for the troops 86,810/., is to be added payments 
on account of the convict and colonial establishinents thus detailed (omitting 
shillings :)— 


! Convicts. 

i Colonial. 

1 (lencral 
j Servico. j 

Total. 


1 

i A'.- 

i 

i. 


Provisions, forage, soail, tobacco, Ac. \ 

intiH 

! 7(i7 \ 

I 2(>tS7 

1 476(>:I 

Woort and coals.’ 

isr 

! 2 

447 

{ 637 

; 1166 

Candlr.s and oil. 

ltd 

1 1.-. 1 

1 imM 

Trans]iort and travcliintr 

lor.i 


107s 

2iS7 

Utensils, bulldinfr materials, Ac. 

Convict cstablisiiincnts, police, agricnl-' 
tiiral and penal sottlcincutb, i^oolh,'. 

9597 

: r-">2 ! 

1 1 



crews of vessels, A<-. 

•tatiifi 

' . 1 


43016 

Miscellaneous . . . 

•'i>99 

: ,, 1 

385 

366.5 

'i'otai 


I 1.54 1 


lOUidi 


In 1828, the number of male convict-s in New South Wales, 
wa."? H',155, of females, 1,,“)3.3—total, 1.5,G88: of this number 
only 4,879 wen* maintained by ^rovernment; and the colonists 
would have supported i^very yirisoner had they been assigned ; 
in fact, there sire a))plieation,s for five time.s the number of 
prisoners that arrive in the colony. The rations for each 
convict per annum, was then 10/. l(J.v. Or/., clothing, ditto, 
2/. IOj?.— total, 13/. 6 a'. (k/. But adding the cost of superin¬ 
tendence in public works, &'c., the average expense was lOt/. 
per day, or 15/. -Ia. 2f/. a year ; while in jVIillbank penitentiary 
the average expense per convict (after their earnings were 
deducted, which earnings in Ftngland are no saving, as they 
' throw honest people out of work^ was, in 1828, 30/. I'Ia. Zd., 
and in 1829, 30/. 3a. per head. The average ex 2 )ense of ship¬ 
ment of each convict to New South Wales was, in 1821) for 
males, 25/. 1.5a. 9t/. })cr head; for females, 27/. 12a. G</. per 
head; in 1834 it was however but 11. (kv. %d .; being reduced 
to that sum since 1830 from 12/. 6 a. 9(/.; so that transporta¬ 
tion, to say nothing of reformation, or the diseased population, 
tainting the sound, is by far the cheapest mode of getting 
rid of criminals.* 

* Mr. Darrister Wentworth, of New South Wales, has also proved this 
position by the following calculation, us to the cost of maintaining pri- 
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The whole civil and military expenditure of the colony* for 
several years, is thus stated in a Colonial Ofiic^ document. 


EXPENDITUBIS. 

REVENUE. 

Years. 

CivU. 

Military 

and 

Convict. 

Total. 

• 

Gross 

Revenue. 

; Parllaroentary 
'1 Grants. 

Total. 

1896 

105727 

103332 

209059 

85147 

i 131942 

2I7O8I 

1827 

133697 

115905 

249609 

39112 

120000 

259112 

1828 

H6sns 

118614 

205419 

90033 

1 120000 

2IQ033 

1629 

90472 

19791s 

268384 

160997 

• 120000 

280997 

1830 

6O374 

169717 

242691 

120998 

i I200<M> 

246990 

1831 

87047 

179240 

966987 

122834 

1 120000 

271380 

1632 




130(100 



1833 

1 



169000 



1831 




1 



1835 



Ko rcturtis. 




Staple Products of New Soutli Wales are wool, whale 
oil, cattle, and provisions. The first is the most valuable, 
and promises at no distant day to give great wealth to the 
colony; at present the Australian colonies export nearly one- 
tenth of the entire importation of foreign wool into the ports 
of London and Liverpool. The following quantities of foreign 


souers in New South Wales, in tlie Hulks, or in Penltcutiaiies, according^ 
to the actual number of prisoners in New Soutli \\‘alcs, from 1787 to 1821. 


Years. 

.\ctual number 
of Convicts con¬ 
fined at New 
South Wales. 

Entire expendi-. 
ture of New 
Sooth Wales. 

• 

Would have cost 
in hulks. 

i-i ii 
t.2 1 ; 

. 

S’3 1 ^ 

Ii g 

s£.S !■ 

Actual number 
of Convicts con¬ 
fined at New 
South Wales. 

Entire txpendi- 
ture of New 
South ivales. 

W'ould have cost 
in bulks. 

Would have cost 
in penitentiaries 





'! 


£. 

£. 

£. 

1786 


28346 


.. '11804 

6362 

46518 

172304 

198494 

1707 

757 

.31341 

16130 

21.S74 '!]80-> 

6076 

118597 

164558 

189571 

1786 

699 

16008 

16741 

19921 I ; 1806 

5303 


M3022 

165453 

tvm 

1661 

88057 

39/60 

47336 11807 


121859 

134604 

155064 

1790 

1518 

44774 

36.156 

43263 I.I808 

5275 

131542 

142874 

164580 

1791 

3695 

129019 

68495 

105307 IHO9 

5164 

124636 

139858 

161116 

1792 

.S612 

104586 

86507 

102942 i’lKIO 

5190 


156835 

200853 

1793 

3800 

69961 

91010 

108300 .|1H1] 

5548 


lUiMI 

214707 

1794 

3852 

79361 

92255 

109782 :llH]2 

56.55 

185547 

186357 

218848 

1795 

4183 

75280 

100182 

119215 .11613 

6288 

218735 

198674 

243M6 

1796 

4532 

83854 

108541 

129162 !I814 

7037 

225085 

i 1 

37233) 

1797 

5349 

120372 

128108 

152396 :11815 

7363 

181589 

Edi 1 

385719 


5608 

111514 

151883 

1.S9828 ,.1816 

8479 

216291 

262354 

328137 

1799 

5518 

BO274 

149445 

172I6I I>1817 

10107 

232585 

37901s 

391)40 

wrm 

6693 

110964 

181268 

208821 ijlSlB 

12621 

325132 

474654 

488437 

1801 

6805 

125563 

184302 

212316 1 1819 

15447 

327845 

464375 

597798 

1802 

697s 

149410 

188852 

217507 i 1820 

1B688 

373315 

612744 

798581 

1803 

7251 


196381 

226231 '1821 

20494 

425350 

579444 

703117 


In nddiUon to the coat of the prisoners In hulks, there should he added 400,0001. as the 
expense of fitting up forty hulks i and in the next column, the expense of fitting; np forty 
penltenUariea (at 909,16(11. each) 0,366,640/. The mere cost wonid thatstend thus—In Kew 
South Wales, 5,301,093/.; in hulks, y,ai4,4fl6/.; in penitentiaries, 16,309,861/. 
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•Wool were imported into Great Britain from the Ist J^snuary 
to the 31st December, 1834, viz : 

German,.62,553 bales, abt. 3 cwt. each. 

Spanish,. 13,999 do. 2do. 

New South Wales, .. 10,3271 
Van Diemen’s Land, .. 5,952/ 

Russia, Smyrna, Odessa, 

Barbary, Italian, Danish, &c. 


16,279 do. 

=• 


,44(> do. 


136,277 bales. 

As the trade in wool has an important bearing on our staple 
manufactures, a few remarks on the subject will be necessary. 
Previous to the year 1800 our average imports of wool* did 
not much exceed 3,000,000 lbs. and chiefly from Spain; the 
Elector of Saxony at this time introduced the Merino sheep 
into his dominions, where it w^as found to thrive better than 
in Spain, whose flocks suflered mucli during the wars conse¬ 
quent on the French Revolution. The importations into 
England from foreign parts at six intervals since 1810, will be 
found on the next page. 


* The reader may, perliups, desire to know the countries to which our 
woollen manufactures arc exported; the following parliamentary docu¬ 
ment is for 183.3, (1834 not being yet prepared). British woollen manu¬ 
factures exported from the United Kingdom in the year 1833, to the 
following countries ;—Russia, 93,072/., <leelared value ; Sweden, 5,212/.; 
Norway, 12,321/.; Denmark, 2,033/.; Prussia, 150/.; (ierrnany, 6.34,916/.; 
Holland, 282,122/.; Belgium, 108,632/.; France, 66,944/.; Portugal, 
Azores, and Madcria, 149,367/.; Spain and the C.auaries, 111,969/.; 
Gibraltar, 19,436/.; Italy, 220,512/.; Malta, 12,468/.; Ionian Isles, 2,919/.; 
Turkey and Continental Greece, 20,101/.; Morea, and Gfeek Islands, 
914/.; Isles—Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Man, 35,721/.; East Indies 
and China, 961,333/.; New Holland, 64,181/.; Cape of Good Hope, 
42,604/.; Other parts of Africa, 7,189/.; British America, 376,877/.; 
British West Indies, 102,100/.; Foreign West Indies, 59,847; United 
States of America, 2,266,407/.; Brazil, 274,668/.; Mexico and the States 
of South America, 382,516/. Total, 6,292,432/. The following are the 
descriptions of the articles comprehended in the above statement:—Cloths 
of all sorts, 697,189 pieces ; napped coatings, duffels, &c. 19,543 ; kersey¬ 
meres, 31v796 ; baizes of all sorts, 46,036 ; stuffs, woollen, or worsted, 
l,fl90,S69 pieces; flannel, 2,056,072 yards; blankets and blankefting, 
^^,128,106; carpets and carpeting, 667,377; woollens mixed with cotton, 
1,606,056 yards; hosiery, 232,766 doz. pair. Sundries, 78.236/. 






* I waited some d^rs to obtain the importations at the Custom House for 1831, hot find that the rcturos for each country will not be made up 'until toptember 
or October, 1835. [R. M. M.l The raliie of the wool now produced in Germany is aliout jdS,ooo, 800 . 





INTUODUCTION OF FINE SHEEP INTO NEW SOUTH WALES. 36J 


It will be observed from the foregoing what an augmenta¬ 
tion has taken place in the supply of wool from Germany and 
Australasia, and as the fineness of the climate in our own 
colony requires no winter foddering for sheep, and the grasses 
seem peculiarly adapted to the purer blood of the animal, we 
see what a field is open for the extension of this staple, not 
only for the supply of Kngland, but for France, America, &c. 
the latter country now importing wool direct from Sydney. 

As previously remarked, when speaking of Mr. John McAr¬ 
thur, New South Wales is indehtejl to this gentleman for the 
introduction of sheep farming; so long back as 17f)/J, his fore¬ 
seeing mind told him that tlu- grasses and climate of New 
South Wales were adajited to Merino sheeji, and about two 
years after he obtained a ram and two ewes from Capt. Kent, 
R. N. who had brought them, with some* other stock for the 
supply of the settlement, from the Cape of (Jood Hope, to> 
which place some of the pure breed had been sent by the 
Dutch Government. Mr. McArthur immediately began to 
cross his coarse fleeced sheep with the Merino, .and in ten 
years his flock, whicli consisted of 70 Rengal animals, was in¬ 
creased to ']',000, although the wethers had been killed as 
they became fit J’or food. *In ISOd, Mr. McArthur revisited 
Kngland, exhibited samples of his wool to a committee of ma¬ 
nufacturers, who happened to be then in Condon, and it was 
so much a])proved that Mr. McArthur appeared before the 
Privy Council, and laid before the board his jilans for finally 
rendering Kngland independent of foreign countries for a 
sUpidy of the best wools. The Privy Council adopted Mr. M.’s 
views, and with their encouragement he purchascti from the 
Merino flock of his Majesty George the Third, two ewes and 
three rams, with which he returned to New South Wales in 
1806, prophetically calling.the vessel in which his golden 
fleece were embarked the ‘ Argo.' Such has been the origin 
of the rapidly increasing flocks of New South Wales, whose 
numbers are now near a million, and some of whose wool has 
brought as high as 10s. 4t/. per lb. in the London market I* 

• In 1832, the average price per lb. of wool from the best flocks, was 
3s. 3rf.; in 1833, 3« ihd.; and in 1834, 2s. llrf. • • 



36S AGRlCUl.TURAI^ STOCK AND PRICES 11? NEW SOUTH WAUBS. 

Nor must it be forgotten that such are the great imprqve- 
ments in modem navigation, that the expense of sending the 
fleece to Lo.ndon from Australia (15,000 miles distant), is not 
more than per lb. (including freight, insurance, broker¬ 
age, commission, dock and landing charges, while the expense 
of transmitting German or Spanish wools to England is from 
4d, to 44d, per lb. 

The progress of cultivation and of live stock in the colony 
since its settlement in 1788, will be seen by the following 
statement. 


JuAND. j LIVE STOCK. 


Years. 

Total 
number 
granted 
or sold. 

Clear€!d 

or 

Pasture. 

1 

Cultivated. 



Sheep. 

Swine 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

No. 1 

No. 

No. 


1788 


. . 


7 * 

7 

29 

a 

1810 

95637 


13700 

1114 1 

11270 

34550 

o 

1820 

'.381466 

34<>lp5 

32271 

4014 i 

6h149 

liter? 


1625 

6-3699 

127878 

45514 

f)142 * i 

1345)9 

237623 


182B 

2906346 

231573 

71 .'>23 

121711 i 

262808 

.536391 


1833 

404411/ 


Ko returns. 1 




In April, 1788, three months after the forming the settle¬ 
ment, the whole of the live stock in the colony consisted of-— 
1 stallion, 3 mares, 3 colts, bulls*, 5 cows, 20 sheep, 19 goats, 
49 hogs, 25 pigs, 5 rabbits, 18 turkies, 29 geese, 35 ducks, 
fowls, and 87 chickens—what a contrast to the present 
state of the colony! 

The quantity of grain raised it is not possible to state, but 
its prices since the great drought in 1828, are thus shewn:— 


Years 

Wheat. 

hlonr, 

first 

quality. 

Flour, 

second 

quality. 

Maize. 

j Earley. | 

Oats. 

Hay. 

1 

Strftw. 


per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 


In 


bushel. 

peek. 

peck. 

bashel. 

hiishel. 1 

bushel. 

per ton. 

loads. 


s. d. 

B. d. 

s. d. 

8, d. ! 

s. d. \ 

8. d. 

X. 

X. d- 

1626 

7 9 

. , 

, , 

H 0 1 

4 0 

3 6 


35 0 

1829 

6 6 

22 0 

18 6 




60 1 

20 0 

1830 

6 >0 1 

19 11 

16 10 

3 1; 

3 « 

3 2 

122 ; 

J? 7 

1831 

1832 , 
1633 

1834 

1 

8 6 ' 

16 6 

14 0 

; 3 0 ’ 2 O' 

i 

' Ko returns. 

2 6 

150 ' 

1 

i 

13 0 

1 

1 


The prices of horses, cattle, and sheep, which a few years 
since had fallen considerably, are now on the increase ; and as 










■ 

Anastatia .... 

211 

27 

Lord Rodney 


105 

23 

Achilles 


27 

l.ouiHa . . . . 


242 

31 

Albion .... 


33 

1 Lady Wcllingiion 


196 

23 

Caroline . 

I 9 H 

31 

' Lady Blackwood . 


253 

33 

Caroline ... 

370 

48 

' Lady Kowena . 


322 

31 

Clarkstonc . 

244 

31 

, Mary Jane . 


249 

31 

Cape Packet 

210 

31 

1 Mary 


252 

32 

Earl Stanhope 

2()5 

34 

1 Nourmabol . 


197 

23 

Elizabeth .... 

268 

31 

1 Nimrod 


231- 

32 

Elizabeth 

365 

38 

1 Nerons .... 


124 

23 

Fame .... 

202 

31 

1 Pocklingrton 


261 

30 

Francis Freelingr . 

li)0 

32 

j Proteus .... 


254 

33 

Guide .... 

147 

23 

Sisters 


281 

31 

Genii .... 

164 

24 

! Sir William Wallace 


262 

31 

Governor Kalkett 

333 

38 

1 Tigress 


192 

27 

Governor Bourke* 

250 


' Venus .... 


288 

31 

Harmony .... 

376 

31 

I Vittoria 


281 

23 

Harriet .... 

212 

23 

■ Woodlark 


245 

36 

Jane ..... 

221 

212 

31 

30 

; Wolf .... * 


265 

30 

elUUw • a • • 

Lynx .... 

180 

24 

1 1'otal 4U Vessels 


9655 

UTB 


* The Governor Bourke and the Australian, both belonging to the late 
firm of Messrs. Cooper and Levy, now Cooper, Holt, and Roberts, and 
several other vessels have been built in the colony. 
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The Phormium tenax, or New Zealand flax, is another 
article of export yearly increasing; it is similar in appearance 
to the English flax, and is chiefly dressed by the native wo- 
.men of New Zealand, who scrape oft’ the outer part of the 
the leaf with muscle shells, the inner fibres or filaments re¬ 
sembling dressed flax is then exported to Sydney where it is 
valued at 1 5L to 25/. per ton. 

Timber, [particularly cedar plank], has been for some time 
exported ; coals also will prove a valuable staple of the colony. 
(For an account of the produce of the Newcastle Colleries, see 
Australian Agricultural Conifinuij, in the Appendix.) 

CoMMEiicis.—The trade of the colony has, like every thing 
else, extraordinarily increased, its value for the last few years 
is thus shewn— 



IMPORTS-V\Lri: TN STERMN*. 

MONEY, i 

I 

EXPERTS-VAM’F IN STKRI.lNt. 

MONEY. 

[ 

Ytars 

From 

Great 

Britain. 

■ill! 

's M 

s .!■ i- 

1 ^ 

c i. \ 

«e ^ I 

Z ■ 
c- = £ 1 

1 ~ ! 

1 

ol 

^11 

1 ^ 

Total 
value of 
Fsport.^. 



‘ 50.'..', l| 
' 13100 

427 1.5 132206' 
, -13 15 17 15 1 

i 


J 

! 

1 

1 

iSiir) 

,‘250000 20000 

! 300(10 

300000 

77235 

.53.5 

i 1138 

78008 

J8:iri;2so(»o(i 

.'OlOOO 

50000 

360000 

101314 

1 1735 

3550 

106.090 

is27i2r>:?'i75 

(;3220 

45120 

:;62324 

70507 

! 1026 

, 831 

76314 


,12.5sG2 

44216 

■570000 

84008, 4«45 

1107 

00050 


4^055 

601004 

116283 

126!>2 

2711 

161761 

1830 

;20S!J35 

60350 

0IIH0|42O48O 

12055'.i 


.5.305 

111 161 

1831 

241 

68801.1703.50 

400152 

211138.603.54 

52676 

;i21168 

I832l4003'l4l 47-25 

I473HI 

60 1620 . 

252106'63'J31 i 

68384 

384.341 

1K33 

1834 

4341220 

i 

61662; 

1 

218000 

1 

iwvjv* 

\ 

1 

1 

26'J508 

67344 

57940 

304801 


The imports of the colony consist chiefly of British Pro¬ 
duce ; of 602,032/. worth imported in the year ending January 
1833, 4-09,344/. was from the United Kingdom; the IfLVge 
items being—woollens, 20,000/; stationery and books, 10,000/; 
sxurits, 40,000/; linens, 5,000/; iron (steel and hoop), 13,701/; 
hardware, 26,701/; hats, caps, and bonnets, 13,54-7/; haber¬ 
dashery, 21,680/; glass, 5,167/; fire-arms, 9,101/; earthen¬ 
ware, 7,106/; cottons, 4-2,756/; cordage, 5,403/; coj>pcr, 
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7,840/; casks and staves, 16,331/; canvas and bagging, 
11,068/; beer sale, 23,809/; and apparel and slops, 28,112/. 
The small items are very numerous. The total value of 
sugar imported was 30,373/. (tons 2084-); of tea, 312.^/. (lbs, 
10(>,849); of coffee and cocoa, 191/. (lbs. 5,795); of wine, 
19,077/. (galls. 161,410); and of rum, 37,409/. (galls. 335,134). 

The quantities of principal articles exported since 1828, 
were, according to the returns I have derived from the Plan¬ 
tation Office, London Custom-house, as follows:— 

Staple Articles exported irom New South Wales, tlie ]>r<Mlucc of the 
Colouy, its Fisheries, ami the adjacent Islands, years ending 5th Jan, 


Abticlks. 


JsaH. 

1 Htltt, 

1R3U. . 

1831. I 
1. 

IB32. 

)K33. j 

1834. 

Theproduvt‘ uf the ('olonp. 





1 

1 


U ool, Ihs. 


iMfi.v'iri 

S34343 

1005332 


11012R'l' 

1334948! 

17.14203 

Cedar, left. 

.. 

l)u:t 180 

h;»0105 

OlOlbO 

:i(iKK;ioi 

5H03p3| 

437a;i0. 

10X64:17 

lllue Gum Wviod,. 



314511 

(ioHOir 


302410, 

aia-Wj 

147170 

Other limber. 


10059 

ni'iy 


.. 1 

j 

213Ili! 

. , 

'J’rriiails .. 


tisOl.'} 

r2s:ir 

jrfiHir 

23O5<0 

186H3i! 

iiasanii 

Hides, number. .. 


ir.f.i 

111.5 

brri 

10717! 

14320! 

171127 i 

12117 

Horns or bones . 


4128 

12500 

830.1 

23102 

V..* .27:11 

<6-473| 

ii'420 

Horse.s. 




•22 

I32I 

:i:iH{ 

181| 

, , 

Coalb, tODS. 



urt 

21H 

121 

iu6 

-bHOI 


Cuttle, horned. .. 

• 



hs 

fill 

71 

"s; 

2tf8 

Ijiinc, biLsbcIs. .. 


3000 

4K52 

ftu7h 


371H‘ 

3420‘ 


riout and l>iscults,lbs 




I35S.J2 

2rV037’tOtlb.222i 

407 i 

66 i 

Maize, hiishclb. .. 



.. 

lsl.5 

OrtJO; 

72h0 

101:17 

n.l47 

nailer, rwt. 

Chcphc, cwt. 




3U 

700, 

4K5< 

V 1 

} 

1400 

1144 

Provisions Salt, cwt. 




Ido 

27JfO. 

3230l 

11.SH0, 

10020 

^>hccp, iiumbiT. .. 


.. 

.. 

221 

472; 

4H9’ 

204 

249 

Soap, cwi:. 



.. 

'22 0 

.504{ 

;iK7i 

451! 

7H3 

Cordatfc, cwt. 




1 

150t 

4:l 

2i:i 

523 

Hark Mimosa, tons. 




.58 

6KSj 

2 

a! 

., 

Shingles, Ko. 


.. 



10000 

7000 j 

107000 


SoatU Stit Ji^Uiuds* i I 

I ! I 

Cocoa Kut on, fctUluns i IOCS'S 1ons..M| Hi). SH, 

Arrow Uoot, llih. Ufirtis | 11 luu II:!J6| ■i 25(;4I| .■jaifi' 

S'aadal Wood, led. .. (iu i miuO .. | | .. | .. { 

I'lax, lbs. lOriM ' 131X20 tons.2/0 G(l2i Ti'-i] 362i 211 


Fisheries. 

1 


I i 

j 

1 

1 



m 

f 

1 


' 23J092 




Sperm Whale OU, galloms. 4 

<16757 

7X1X0 

or i 




1 


1 

1 tons. 15 tons. 983 

1571 

1145 

3048 

Sea Elephants, ditto. .. 

12867 

rolo ! 

1 nil. tons. 23 

nil. 

nil. 

.. 

r 


i 

11310 .. : 


614 

418 

Black Whale, ditto. •< 


7140 ' 

or i 




1 

1 


tons.45 tons. 98 tons.505 



Seal Skins, number. .. 

12473 

8723 I 

11U62 (I72O' 

4424I 

2»1 

1890 

Beehle Mer, lbs. 

3990 

1300 1 

3:160 nil. i 

37661 

nil. 


Whalebone. 

5715 

1980 

ton. 1 9i- 

2S| 

43 

27 


j 

. i 1 • ! 










3G6 SHfpWNO EMPtOVED BY NEW SOUTH WALES.. 

There are several other items of a minor nature, which it 
is not necessary to particularize. The shipping in which this 
trade is carried on, is thus given in a Colonial Office return. 


SHIPS INWARDS. 


e 

a 

s 

From 

Great 

Britain. 

From ^ 
British . 
Colonies. : 

From ! 
ForeiBn I 
States. 

Total 

Inwards. 


No* 

Ton«. 

No. 

; 

Tons. No. 

Tons.' 

No.'.Tons. 

1822 

4H 

14142 

!i3 

5782 


.. ' 

■1 

22p2'l 

1823 

56 

17674 

la 

2799. 

:< 

451 

71 

20824 

1826 

6y 

20705 

13 

2897’ 

3 

957 

H.'i 

21551 

1826 

33 

11848 

23 

3969 

6 

1361 

62 

17I7«- 

1827 

60 

19097 

42 

5376- 

11 

2035 

IU3 

265 Ob 

1828 

69 

20586 

85 

8789 

13 

3185 

13- 

3255(> 

1829 

62 

21963 

46 

7078 

50 

8301 

l,5K 

3731 • 

1830 

41 

14400 

4.5 

7221: 

71 

9604 

J.57 

31225 

1831 

39 

13778 

49 

10043 

67 

10179 

).5S 

3400f 

1832 

56 

18588 


13122 

67 

p640 

IBP 

3602( 

1833 




1 





1834 










SHIPS OUTWARDS. 


To 

Great 

Britain. 

To 1 Tb 
British Foreien 

1 Colonies. I States. 

1 i. 

Total 

Outwards. 

No. Toni. 

No. 

Tons. No. 

Tons.l 

INO.; 

Tons. 

4 :. 16730 

15 

4063' .. 


! 60 

20793 

61 ' ipiiis 

I 14 

28sy; 2 

371 

77 

22333 

so 17210 

11 

2449I 8 

2993 

75 

2268S 

26 : 7063 

23 

6 ip 8 | 11 

3759 

60 

17030 

12 i 40-21 

40 

6678: 11 

3802 

63 

14501 

1.5 1 4.56.5 

38 

8913 10 

6708 

69 

20186 

31 i 6343 

/A 
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The Colony possesses a good deal of shipping owned and 
belonging to tlic port of Sydney ; the following is for 1833, 
and the quantity building is on the increa.se. 

Shipping belonging to the port of Sydney, and employed 
in the local trade : - - 

Abeonn, ct., 22 42-94 t., c. ;* f Achilles, b., 19fi t., w. ; Adelaide, cX., 
29 34-4 t., c.; Admiral Gifford, sch., 43 21-94 t.. New Zealand; Albion, bq., 
311 t., w.; Alexander M'ljCay, ct., 39 66-94 t., c.; Alice, ketch, 201., c .; 
Ann, sch., 62 28-94 1 ., c. ; Anastasia, bq , 211 t., w .; Austral>an, bq., 266 
t.. Swan River; Blackbird, sch., 80 t.. New Zealand ; Columbine, sch., 99 
t.. South Sea Islands j Cape Packet, Iiq., 211 t, w.; Caroline, bq., -198 t., 
w.} Caroline, 68 71-94 t., w.; Carrabeen, ct., 18t., c.; Clarkstone, 
bq., 246 t., w.; Courier, bq., 184 1., w. j Currency Imss, sch., 91 t.. Van 
Diemen’s Land; Dart, bg., 109 t., Mauritius; Ear! Stanhope, sh., 290 t., 
w.; Elizabeth, sh., 366 t., w.; Elizabeth, bq., 269 t., w.; Emma, ct., 191., 
New Zealand; Experiment, ketch, 63 t., c.; Fairy, ct., 29 t.. Port Mac¬ 
quarie ; Fame, bq., 203 t., w.; Fanny, ketch, 24 t., c.; Farewell, ct., 30 
t.. King George’s Sound; Fortitude, sch., 192 t.. New Zealand j Francis 
Freeling, bq., 190 t.; Freak, bq., 102 t., Manilla; F^endship, sch, 89 t.. 
Van Diemen’s Land ; Genii, bg.’, 167 t., w.; Glatton, ct., 16 1., c.; fGo- 


* e Signifies coastwise, w. whaling, t. tons, ct. cutter, bg. barque, sh. 
ship, and sch. schooner, bg. brig 

f Not possessed of colonial registers. 
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vemor HiUkett, bq., 333 t., w.; Governor Bourke, bq., 2001., w. j Governor 
Bourke, sch., 60 t., c.; GooerAor Phillips, bg,. Government service, 177 *•» 
to Penal Settlements; f Guide, bg., w.; ^Harmony, sh., 376 t., w .; Har- . 
lequin, sch., 72 t.. New Zealand; Harriet, snow, 255 t., w.; Hind, bg., 
146 t., Mauritius; Hope, ketch, 26^ t., c .; Isabella, sch.. Government ser¬ 
vice, 128 t.. Penal Settlements ; Jane, bq., 221 t,; Jane, ketch, 23 t., c.; 
Jolly Rambler, ct., 581., Van Diemen’s l.and ; Jitno, bg., 2131., w.; Lady 
Blackwood, sh., 264 t., w. j Lambton, ct. j Atistralian Agricultural Com¬ 
pany, 621., Port Stephens; Lady Leith, bg., 891., Mauritius; Lady Rowena, 
sh., 328 t., w.; Lady Wellington, bg., 190 t., w.; Lord Byron, sch., 70 t.. 
New Zealand ; Lord Rodney, bg., 166 t., w. j Lorh, sch., 19 t., c.; Louisa, 
bq., 203 t., w.; Lacy Ann, bq., 210 t.. New Zealand ; Luna, bg., 166 t., 
w.; Lynx, bq., 181 t., w.; Maid of the Mill, sch., 29 t., c.; sch., 

40 t., c.; Mary Ann, ct., 28 t., c.; \Miiry, bq., 260 t., ve.-. Monitor, ct., 
21 t., e.; AWetts, bq,, 125 t., w.; ,Vetr Zealander, sch., 140 t.. South Sea 
Islands; Nimrod, l>q., 322 t., w.; A'ormahttl, l)q., 197 t., w.; Northumber¬ 
land, ct., 18 t., c.; Olire Branch, sch., London Missionary Society, 44 t.. 
Society Islands ; Pandora, ct., 28 t., c.; Pocklington, bq., 206 t., w.; Prince 
George, ct.. Revenue, 72 t., cruising ; Proteus, sh., 254 t., w.; Richard 
Reynolds, bq., 268 t., vv.; Sally, ct., 18 t., c .; Shamrock, sch., 30 t., c.; 
Sir George Murray, sh., 392 t.. New Zealand; Sir William Wallace, sh., 
263 t., w.; \Sisters, sh., 300 i., w.; Sophia Jane, .‘■teamer, 152 t., c.; Spe- 
eM/«/w,*sch., 154 t., c .; Sydney Packet, sch., 84 t., w.; Tamar, bq., 196 t., 
w ; Tigress, bg., 192 t., w.; \yeints, bq., 245 t., w.; Vittorioi bq., 281 t., 
w. ; Waterloo, sch., 70 t., w. ; William the Fourth, steamer, 69 t., c. j 
Wolf, bq., 265 t., w. ; Woodlark, bq., 245 t., w. 

Total number of vcs.sel.s belonging to Sydney, is 94, with 
a tonnage- of 13,890 tons; the number engaged in the whal¬ 
ing being 40, and the tonnage 9,055. This shipping is the 
growth of a few years, and a comparison with our other co¬ 
lonies will shew how large it is. 

The vessels built in Australia are found very serviceable, 
and the colonial born youth* being fond of the sea, a fine 
maritime population is arising. An Insurance Company has 
been recently formed, and the following are the rates of pre¬ 
mium of msurance on vessels and merchandize, charged by 
the Australian Marine Assurance Company. 

* They are generally distiuguished from the British born by being termed 
* currency' lads or lasses; while the latter arc denominated * sterling’ 
Whatever may have been the case formerly, currency is now quite on a 
par with sterling. 
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Sperm fishery, for 12 months, 8 to 10 guineas per cent; 
ditto for a voyage, 8 to 14< per cent; Hobart Town, to or 
from, 1 i>er cent; Launceston, to or from, 1^ per cent; New 
Zealand and South Sea Islands, 1 per cent, per month; Ma¬ 
nilla and China to, 2^ per cent; *ditto ditto from, S per cent; 
Madiras, Bombay, and Calcutta, to or from, 3 per cent, not 
including risk through Torres’ Straits; Mauritius, to or from, 
2 to 4 per cent, ditto; Cape of Good Hope, to or from, 2^ 
per cent, ditto; United Kingdom, to or from, 2^ to per 
cent, exclusiive of war risk; Rio de Janeiro and Bahia, 2^ 
per cent, ditto. 

The extent and progress of the trade of the colony may be 
sufficiently judged of from the preceding details, and we pro¬ 
ceed to examine its— 

Monetary System. —Previou.s to 1817 the circulating me¬ 
dium of the colony consisted })riucipally of the private notes 
of merchants, traders, shoi)kecpers, and publicans, the amount 
varying so low as sixpence. To remedy the evils attendant 
on such a state of things, tlie— 

BuwA' of New Sottih Wales was in that year incorporated 
by a charter untler the seal of the colony, with a capital 
stock of 20,000/. sterling, raiseil in shares of 100/. each. 
The 'amount of shares subscribcal w’as I2,0t)0/, and notes 
were issued by the bank for 2.v. (m/., 5 a-., 10.«., 1/., and 
5/. In the first year ol' its incorporation the bills dis¬ 
counted by the bank, amounted to only 12,193/.; in 1818 
they rose to Sl,(>72/.; in 1819 to 107,256/., demonstrating 
fully the necessity that existed for, and the advantage of 
such an establishment. Interest was customary at the rate 
of 10 per cent, per annum: the dividends declared in 1818, 
were at the rate of 12 per cent.: for 1819, 21 per cent.; 
for 1820 and. 1821, 12 per cent. ; and for 1822, 15 per 
.cent. The charter was granted for seven years, which was 
of course renewed. Kach shareholder is responsible for the 
whole of the proceedings of the bank, thus giving greater, 
stability to the institution, and providing a more careful 
management of its transactions. 
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It seldom advances money upon real securities of any 
description, nor does it grant cash credits, or allow any in¬ 
terest upon current accounts, or permanent lodgments of 
cash. So far as 1 have been able to ascertain, the nominal 
capital of the Bank of New South Wales is about 200,000/. 
divided into two thousand 100/. shares. The amount of 
capital paid uj) is about 35,000/. 

The affairs of the Institution are managed by a president 
and eleven directors, who arc elected by and from amongst 
its shareholders on account of their influence and respecta¬ 
bility. Every 50/. paid up gives a vote. 

Nearly ever since it has been established it has given its 
shareliolders a dividend of from 15 to 20 percent., (upwards 
of 20 per cent, in 1831) a rate of profit which, considering 
that its transactions are restricted to the discounting of three 
months’ bills, must be highly satisfactory to its shareholders, 
and it is a remarkable fact, that the establishment has never 
sustained any actual h)sscs through the non-payment of 
the paper, which it has discounted. Up to the year 1821', 
the bank discounted at the rate of 8 per cent., after which 
the rate of discount was increased to 10 per cent., at which 
it has ever since continued. The colonial government pays 
and receives in specie on/;/, jind in consequence of its 
receipts, from the customs, <luties, sales, and leases of 
land, and other so\irces of revenue, having considerably 
exceeded the amount of its disbursements, it has from 
time to time gradually withdrawn from circulation nearly 
all the specie within the coh)uy, and in consequence of this 
proceeding, aided by the remittances occasionally made of 
specie to Canton and other places, with which a trade is car¬ 
ried on by the colonists, the bank of New South Wales, 
though far more than solvent, has more than once been under 
the necessity of suspending the payment of specie on demand,* 

• It is a fact highly creditable to the bank of New South Wales, and to the ■ 
coli)nists in general, that owing to tlic last severe drought during the panic 
which occurred in 1826, and continued fAr three years with little inter¬ 
mission, there were 18,000/. bills over due to the bank, while the whole 
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yet such was the confidence of the colonists, io the stability 
and integrity of the establishment, that in no case has the 
event described occasioned any run upon the bank, but on 
the contrary, the inhabitants, with one accord, poured into 
its coffers all the specie they could collect, and, by refraining 
from demanding it as much as possible, soon enabled the 
bank to resume cash payments, and to carry on its usual 
transactions. 

The notes issued by this establishment amount to about 
20,000/. divided into 1/., 2/., 5/., 10/., 20/., and 30/. the 
greater proportion being 11. notes : since the year 1826, when 
dollars and rupees were current, all the money business 
of New South Wales has been transacted in sterling—(British 
coin only being used). 

The Bank of Australia, was instituted in 1825, with a 
capital of (it is said) from 300,000/. to 400,000/., in shares of 
/. each, of which /. per share, or 45,000/. is paid 
up. It is managed by a chairman, deputy-chairman, and 
eight directors, with the necessary assistants. Like the 
bank of New South Wales, already described, it is a bank 
of issue and deposit, and its transactions are limited to the 
discount of bills, having not more than three months to 
run. It affords no facilities for remittances to Europe, or 
elsewhere, nor does it make any advances upon real securities 
of any kind. 

The bank of Australia discounts from 10,000/. to 12,000/. 
weekly, at 10 per cent., which is the current rate of interest 
in New South Wales. 

The establishment has been highly prosperous ever since 
its commencement, and has hitherto paid its shareholders an 
annual dividend of 12 to 15 per cent, upon the capital paid 
up.^ The notes issued by this bank are for 1/., 2/., 5/., 10/., 
20/., and 50/.; its circulation being about 25,000/. 

capital was oot at that time over 22,000/.; the confidence of the public 
was, however, so great, that prudent management, not a sixpence of 
the over due.hills was lost, and the hank continued paying a dividend all 
the time of from 15 to 20 per cent. 
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In the year 1826, some thieves, having obtained access to 
its strong room from a drain which passed beneath it, robbed 
the bank of nearly 5,000/. in cash and notes, but a portion of 
this was recovered, and the actual loss sustained was not 
more perhaps than 2,000/. One fifth of the nett profits of 
this ^ank is reserved for a sinking fund, or * 

The flourishing state of these two banks may be judged of 
from the fact that, 10 shares of the New South Wales bank 
were recently sold at 95 premium; and 28 of the bank of 
Australia at 75 to 80. The amount of circulating medium 
in the colony, whether paper or metal, I cannot ascertain, 
and I think it would be very desirable if the Legislative 
Council of the colony would call for an annual statement of 
each bank, similar to those which will be found in my 3rd 
Vol., relative to the banks in Lower Canada. 

A London company, established March, 1834, has been in¬ 
corporated by royal charter, called the — 

Bank of Australasia, with a capital of 200,000/., for the 
purpose of establishing banks of issue and deposit in New 
South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and other settlements in 
Australasia. One half of the company’s capital is to be paid 
up before the commencement of business, and the entire ca¬ 
pital within two years. The stock is divided into 5,000 
shares of 40/. each (500 of which are to be reserved for allot¬ 
ment in the colonies), to be paid up as follows:—10/. per 
share at the time of subscribing, 71. at three months from 
that date, 6/. at six months, 31. at nine months, 4/. at twelve 
months, 51. at fifteen months, and 51. at eighteen months. 

The management of the company’s afi'airs is vested in 
the London Board of Directors, appointed by the proprie¬ 
tors, and the banks in the colonies will be conducted by local 
directors and other persons duly qualified, appointed by the 
directors in London. 

The proprietors are entitled to vote at the annual meet- 

« 

* I hear another bank is being formed, entitled the Sydney Commercial 
Bank. 
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ing according to the number of shares held by them respec¬ 
tively, in the following proportions:—five shares and under 
10, one vote ; 10 shares and under 20, two votes; 20 shares 
and under 50, three votes; 50 and upwards, four votes, and 
not more. 

Valitb op PiiopKiiTV.—For the reasons adduced in the preceding volumes, I have ei^- 
deavoured to form the annexed table, slicwing the value of property, as an approximation 
to truth—as offering a comparative view of tlie state of the colony, and its prospective re¬ 
sources. I have estimated the impulation at lOfl.ouo, which I think may be considered the 
number of mouths in the colony at tliis moment. My reasons for coming to this conclusion 
are not only founded on actual observation in the colony, hut, ftom examining the number 
of prisoners sent out to New South Wales, since the formation of tlie settlement in lytlK: 
nnfortnuatcly, I cannot shew this in detail; there is no complete record of such in England; 
I have tried to obtain such at the criminal department of the Home Office, where I obtained 
the return for Great Britain alone,« from 1K22 to 18,11, but could not find any data at the 
Irish Office, in Westminster, ot the prisoners lrans]iortcd from the sister isle: neither is 
there any complete returns at the Colonial Office; but taking the settlement at 46 years 
old, and averaging the number of prisoners transported thither at 3,000 a year (the average of 
seven years, ending 1623, of convicts, transported from the United Kingdom, being more than 
that number, and referring to page 307, the number arriving in tlie colony, since 182S, being 
nearer 3,000 than 3,000) it would give a total of •12,000 individuals, by which it will he seen, 
that after deducting half .46,000) as dead, yet, with the addition of the natural increase In a 
healthy colony, together with free iinmigrators and their descendants, an estimate of 
100,000 moutlis is by no means overrated. 
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Social State and Future Prospects. —^Tlie most cur¬ 
sory view of the preceeding statements will demonstrate how 
rapid has* been- the progress of New South Wales in all 
the elements of social happiness; and 1 confidently believe, 
notwithstanding the vast mass of criminals disembarked on 
its shores, there has also been no inconsiderable amount of 
moral reformation developed. 

The position of the colony admirably adapts it for the seat 
of a great empire in the Southern Hemisphere, while the 
numerous fertile islands* with which it is sttrroimded, and 
its contiguity to India, South America, and Africa, places it 
in the centre of countries which will hereafter exercise a pow¬ 
erful influence over the inhabitants of this earth. There is 
abundance of land witliin the present boundaries of the 
/jolony, to say nothing of that which is adjacent, capable of 
supporting millions of our fellow creatures, and a field for emi¬ 
gration presents itself, where the industrious agriculturist or 
mechanic will obtain remunerating employment.f The small 

• Norfolk Island, in lat. 29.1. S. long. 168.10. IS., contains about 11,000 
acres of land, generallj' a rich brown mould. It is extremely beautiful, 
affording a fine tropical scenery and a hill and dale country. In 1791, it was 
colonized by the Governor of New South Walts, for the purpose of growing 
supplies for the colony. It is now used as a prison for the most depraved 
male convicts, who are banished thither from New South Wales to work in 
chains for life; and truly it is a horrid scene of wickedness. 

•f The following schedule of wages w'as drawn up, last year, by a com¬ 
mittee of mechanics, who assert that the reports sent abroad by the Parlia¬ 
mentary Emigration Commission were not founded in truth. The prices 
herein given are, therefore, those of the least sanguine nature 

Boat-builders, 6«. per day; brick-makers, 8«. to 10». per thousand; 
bricklayers, 5«. to Ts. per day ; blacksmiths, 24«. to 42 *. per week ; chair- 
makers, 5«. to 7*- per day j carpenters, 5«. to Ts. per day; caulkers, T». to 
S«. per day; coopers, 5.v. to Is. per day compositors, at London prices; 
cabinet-makers, 5s. to 7«- per day; cooks, 4s. to 6s. per week, with rations; 
dairy-woman, .£'10 to j£12 per annum, with lodging and rations; engineers, 
per week, and rations; fencers and field lalraurers, 4s. to 5s. per week, 
with lodging and rations; glaziers, 4s. to 6«. per day; Epmess-makers, 4s. 
to 5s. per day; joiners, 5s. to 6s. per day; iron-founders; Ipck-smiths ; 
millwrights, fir. to 7s. per day; milkmen; nailors, 5s. to 6s. per day; 
painters (house), 4«. to fir. per day; painters (artists) ; parchment-makers 
[good opening for a parchment mazmfacturer^—sheep-skins are only from 
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capitalist can no where find a more lucrative place for the in- 

Id. to 2d. each}; potters [plenty of excellent clay,—an opening for the 
establishment .of a pottery]; plasterers. Bn. to 6s. per day; ploughmen, 
£10 to £12 per annum, with lodgings and rations; printer and pressmen, 
2Bs. to 3Bs. per week ; saddlers, 4«. to 5s. per week; shoemakers, 5«. to 7s'> 
per day [in great demand—some earn 10«. per day] ; sawyers, 6s. per hun¬ 
dred feet; shipwrights, 6#. to 7*- per day ; stone-masons and stone-cutters, 
4s. 6d. to 6s. BJ. per day; quarrymen, B#. 6d. to 6s. per day; sailors £3 
per month; tailors, 25s. to 40a. per week; vine-dressers, £10 to £40 per ’ 
annum, with hut and rations; upholsterers, 5s. to 7s. per day [in the 
country they have from £15 to £20 per annum, with hut and rations}. 

As corroborating the accuracy of these statements, in the main, the 
following is the substance of a letter from William M'Pherson, Esq., 
Collector of Internal Revenue, and Secretary of the ‘ Emigrants’ Friend 
Society,’ dated June IBih, 1B33. 

1. Good mechanics can earn in Sydney, from 30«. to 40s. per week, 
without board or lodging, and in the country from £20 to £30 per an¬ 
num, tvith house and rations. 

2. Common labourers in Sydney obtain about i4s. per week, without 
board or lodging, and in the country about £12 per annum, with house 
(or rather hut,) and rations. 

3. Wages given to farm servants vary with their qualifications ; £60 to 
£60, with a house and rations, may be considered the highest rates of 
wages given to overseers of superior descriptions; and £20 to £25 to 
those of humbler pretensions. 

Their being married or single generally makes no difference in the rate 
of wages, unless where the females arc expected to perform any domestic 
duties ; but to the wives and children of married overseers, rations are 
usually given as well as to himself. 

4. Good ploughmen, or shepherds, would obtain from £15 to £20, with 
a house and rations. 

5. Wages of domestic servants are;—Of a single man, from 12/. to 20/.; 
Of a single woman, from 8/. to 15/.; Of a marricil couple, from 20/. to 30/. 

N.B. A married pair of emigrants may easily find a small house, con¬ 
taining two apartments, to accommodate them on their arrival, at a weekly 
rent of from 7s. to 10s.; and an unmarried man may lodge and board for 
iOs. 6d. per week. 

The rations which are allowed to free labourers may be rated per week 
as follows, viz.s—Flour, 10 lbs.; Beef and mutton, 10 lbs.; Tea, 2 oz.; 
Sugar, 1 lb.; Tobacco, 2 oz.; Salt, 2 oz.; Soap, 2 oz.; Milk, 7 quarts.— 
(This latter (the milk) being given in lieu of tea and sugar.) So that -com¬ 
mon labourers, if well behaved and industrious, are sure to raise themselves 
above the station which they occupied at home. ^ 
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crease of his property;* and the feelings respecting emigrants 
and emancipists are, 1 trust, passing away—society is becoming 
as pleasing as is to be found in any other colony.. My gene¬ 
ral views of the measures which ought in future to be acted 
on, with reference to New South Wales, will be found when 
developing our colonial policy; all that I am called on, in this 
volume, to do, being to place before the public the facts on 
which my deductions will be foundcil, suffice it, therefore, to 
say that, under a generous and statesman-like administration 
Australia wall become, not only a credit, to the parent state 
that boldly and humanely founded a settlement on its remote 
shores, but, strengthening the Uritish empire at one of its 
most essential extremities, it will form one <»f those vast links 
in the momentous chain of events of which, though we may 
witness the commencement, we cannot and ought nt>t divine 
the end. 

• I have expressed, in my liiinl volume, in the chapter on emi<tratioii, 
my views as to the impolicy of rcfii'iiiy; small ffraiils of land to jmor set¬ 
tlers. The stopping' of su<-h ^frants will tend malm'ially to cheek the jiro- 
gress of New iSouth Walch, where all land is now put up Ity anetioii, at a 
miniuium price of 5s. per acre. It is proper, however, to rernurk that 
New South Wales ami Van Hiemen’s Laud have each set apart out of 
the proceeds of the sale of land 10,001)/. per aiuiuin, for the purpose of 
promoting emigration. Owing to the great dhparity of the sexes in those 
colonies, females are particularly required, and a eominittee t)f re.spcetahle 
gentlemen has been fnnnetl, wh*» have already sent out stweral thousand 
young women of good ehanieter to Australasia, with the. fairest prospects 
of not only bettering their own condition, hut of inatericdly adding to the 
morality and industry of the colonists The young women arc rc<|uired 
to pay 51. each towards the e.vpcn.se of their passage, ami to he provided 
with au adequate supply of clothing for the voyage.. The greatest care is 
taken hy the active and intelligent agent for tne Kinigratiuii Committee, 
Mr. John Marshall, a geiitleinaii of manly English habits, sensitively alive 
to the delicacy and imjxtrtunce of the trust reposed in liim. The ships 
cbartereil are of a sujteiior description, and an ample sutlicicney of pro¬ 
visions of the very best quality supplied—the weekly allowance to each 
passenger being 4^ lbs. of bread, 2 lbs. of beef, and 1 lb. of pork; 7 oz. of 
sugar, H oz. of tea, 1.^ of cocoa, 2k lbs. of dour, 1 piut of pcits, ^ pint of 
oatmeal, ^Ib. of cheese, and oue third of a pint of viuegar. Substitutes of 
currants or raisins, siict, dour, potatoes, &c. in fair jtroportioii are allowed. 
Two gallons of wine are ullou'Cii to each female during the voyage, aud_ the 
usual Government supply of medical comforts. The v^els are each provided 
with an experienced surgeon and a superintendent, q^on tlie arrival of the 
young women in the colouius, they are received int^n establishment pro¬ 
vided by Government, and superintended % a committee of the most re¬ 
spectable ladies in Sydney, or in Hobart Town. I think it would he well 
to have a committee of ladies also in London, t|ie young women would then 
feel more* confidence in the measarcs adopted fhr their advantage. 
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VAN DIEMEN’S ISEAND, OR TASMANIA. 

DISCOVKBY OF ITS INSTTLAKITY-LOCAIilTY ANTI AIIKA-FOllMATION OF 

THE SETTLEMENT—ITS EARLY HISTORY-FHYSICAL ASPECT AND TER¬ 
RITORIAL DIVISIONS AND AOKICLLTURAL PRODUCE-MOUNTAINS, RIV¬ 
ERS, AND LAKES-OEOLOOY, MINERALOCY, AND SOIL—CLIMATE-VK- 

IJETABLE AND ANIMAL KINL'DOMS-POPULATION, FREE, CONVICT AND 

AIIORIUINAL OR BLACK-OOVERXMENT-LAWS-KELIOION, EDUCATION, 

AND THE PRESS-FINANCE AND MONETARY SYSTEM-COMMERCE, SHIP- 

PINO, &C.-VALUE OF PROPERTY—SOCIAL STATE AND'FUTURE PROS¬ 

PECTS. 


For a long perioil, as stated in the preceding chapter; this 
large and interesting islaiul was thought to form a peninsula 
of the vast territory of New Holland, its insularity being only 
demonstrated iu 1798 by Mr. Surgeon Bass and Lieutenant 
Flinders. 

Locality and Arka. —Van Diemen’s island is situate on 
the S.E. coast of New Holland, from which it is separated bjJ? 
Bass’s Straits, between the parallels of 41.,‘20. and 43.'10. S., 
anti the meridians of 144.40. and 148.f20. E., of an irregular 
heart-shape ; its grea^test extent from N. to S. is estimated at 
about ^10 miles, and from E. to W. 150 miles (calculating 
the degrees of longitude in that parallel at the average of 
about 50 miles each), and covering an extent of surface of^' 
about 24,000 square miles, or 15,000,000 of acres; being'" 
nearly the size of Ireland. 

Early History. —It cannot be expected that this colony 
would present many features of interest to the historian, 
although among the discoveries of the seventeenth century, 
having been first visited by Tasman in 164-2, in the couri^e of an 
eastward voyage from Mauritius, but it was upwards of 120 
years before the knowledge so acquired qf its existence, was fol- 
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lowed by any event of the slightest importance to its annals.* 
Captain Cook, as, well as his companion Captain Furneaux, 
in the course of their circumnavigating the globe in 1773, and 
again in 1777 visited the shores of Van Diemen’s Land without 
being aware of its insularity. 

In 1803 it was regularly taken possession of by the Knglish, 
a small detachment under the command of Lieut. Bowen, 
having arrived from Sydney, with a view of forming a penal 
settlement for persons convicted in that colony. Upon this 
occasion, Risdon or Restdown, as it is sometimes called, on 
the eastern bank of the Derwent, a few miles up the river 
was the spot selected for the settlement; but beyond this, 
little was effected at that moment. 

Rarly in 1804, Lieutenant Governor Collins, who had re¬ 
cently left Rngland with a considerable expedition, ha'! »ng in 
view the formation of a settlement at Port Philip, on the 
southern coast of New Holland, altered his destination after 
a short experience of the manifold and insurmountable difK- 
cultics attending that place, and arrived in the river Derwent, 
when the island was formally taken possession of in the name 
of his Britannic Majesty; and after various surveys of the 
Derwent, the present site of Hobart Town was decided upon 
for head-quarters.f Lieutenant Governor Collins was ac¬ 
companied by several very respectable gentlemen, to fill the 
various situations of his infant Government, and had near 400 
prisoners under him with about 50 marines. 

In the course of the same year, a settlement was also formed 
on the other side of the island, under the command of Colonel 
Paterson, of the 102d, who arrived from Sydney, and, in the 
.first instance, made choice of a spot beyond George Town, 
calling it York Town, but which was afterwards abanddned. 

The colony being thus founded, continued to take root, 

* It was in honour of the then Governor-General of the Dutch East In¬ 
dies, Anthony Van Diemen, that the island received its present name; its 
second occasional appellation of Tasmania, is & tribute to its first dis¬ 
coverer. 

t The name so bestowed was in compliment to Lord Hobart, the then 
Secretary for the Colonies. 
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although at times suffering great hardships. Indeed, those 
who recollect them, and see what the place has since become, 
will be of opinion that no difficulties at the outset of coloUiza- 
tion, ought to deter adventurers from steadily pursuing their 
object. For the first three years, the inhabitants being wholly 
dependent upon foreign supplies for the most common articles 
of food, were occasionally reduced to great straits; so much 
so, that we hear of eighteen-pence per pound having been 
given for kangaroo flesh, and that sea weed, or any other ve¬ 
getable substance that could be eaten, was purchased at an 
equally high rate. 

After the island had been settled about three years, the 
first sheep or cattle were imported. Fresh arrivals of pri¬ 
soners were constantly Uiking place from Sydney, and the co¬ 
lony continued to increase, although still preserving its origi¬ 
nal character of being a place of punishment for the convicted 
felons of New South Wales. 

In 1810, Lieutenant Governor Collins died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded, as a matter of course pro iemjwre, by the officer next 
in command. This occasioned three changes in administering 
the Government, severally introducing as Commandants, 
Lieutenant Edward Lord, R.M. (since well known as a great 
landed proprietor), Captain Murray, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Geils, both of the 73d regiment. In 1813, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davey arrived as Lieutenant Governor; and it was about this 
time too, that some of the embryo importance and value of the 
colony began to be developed. Until this period, all com¬ 
munication between Van Diemen’s Land and other places, 
excepting England or New South Wales, had been interdicted 
by certain prohibitory penalties upon merchant vessels that 
might attempt to enter the ports; but they were now done 
away with, and the colony placed precisely on the same foot¬ 
ing with respect to commerce, as New South Wales. The 
consequence of this, and of other measures that were adopted 
about the same time, soon became obvious. Thesisolony be¬ 
gan to wear the appearance of an abode of Englishmen; and 
although emigrants from the mother country had not yet di- 
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rected their steps hither, what with the oiHcers of different 
regiments who remained in the colony—with the number of 
individuals who had been brought here by Government upon 
the evacuation of Norfolk Island with occasional arrivals from 
New South Wales—and with the Crown prisoners who had 
cither become free by servitude or indulgence, the population 
of the place increased rapidly. Land was also more and 
more cultivated, houses were erected, farms enclosed, every 
thing in short assuming an imjjroving aspect. 

Colonel Davey’s administration lasted four years and a few 
days, bringing down the history of the colony to 1817. In 
many respects, he apj>cars to Iiave been a popular Governor, 
certainly, during the time lie lield the reins of Government, 
the advances that were made in building, tillage, &c. were 
considerable; upon his retirement in 1817, he made way for 
Colonel Sorell as the third Lieutenant Governor of the island, 
the energies of whose active. mind were directed to tlie im¬ 
provements of the internal condition of the colony ; and one of 
his first and most striking public measures was, the formation 
of a road between Hobart Town and Launceston. 

During the first year of his administration, a census was 
taken of all the live stock in the colony, the land under culti¬ 
vation, and every other particular calculated to devclope its 
progress. 

Next to the formation of roads, and the prosecution of 
other public works that occupied the resources of Govern¬ 
ment at this time, Colonel Sorell’s attention was directed to 
the establishment of schools, the erection of bridges, and 
other measures of a similar nature; extending, so far as his 
limited powers enabled him, the utmost countenance and sup¬ 
port to enterprising individuals of all descriptions, without 
reference to rank, station or condition. 

About the year 1821, the tide of emigration set in from 
Lngland towards Tasmania; and the natural consequence 
of the cajpital introduced, was an extension of the colony 
within itself, in every shape. Trade began to assume regu¬ 
larity ; distilleries and breweries were erected; the Van Die- 
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men’s Land Bank established; St. David’s Church at Hobart 
Town finished and opened; and many other steps taken, 
equally indicative of the progress the place was making. Still 
it laboured under the disadvantage of having no regular civil 
or criminal court, suitors in the one, above 501, and all pro¬ 
secutors in the other, having to wait the uncertain arrival of 
the Judges from New South Wales, to hold an occasional 
sessions, or else to sustain all the inconvenience and expense 
of repairing to Sydney. 

In 1821, when the census was taken, the inhabitants proved 
to be 7,185; acres in cultivation, 14,940; sheep, 170,000; 
cattle, .35,000; horses, .350. 

In 1825, Van Diemen’s Land was declared by the King in 
Council, independent of the colony of New S. W.ales, the chief 
.authority being vested in a Incut.-Governor and Council,* in¬ 
dependent of the controul of the ruling powers at Sydney: 
civil and criminal courts of law, w'ith a Chief Justice presiding, 
>vere established in the island, instead of compelling the 
settlers as heretofore to proceed to Sydney, and the affairs of 
the colony were in future to be regulated as a settlement de¬ 
pendent solely on the mother country. Prosperity followed 
this measure, .although for some years the colonists were 
much haras.sed by the bushrangers, or run-away convicts, 
and also by the natives, but within the last few years both 
these evils have been removed, and full scope given to the 
energy and intelligence of the inhabitants, the result of which 
will be seen in the subsequent pages. 

Physical Aspect—Teuritokial Divisions, &c. —The 
aspect of Van Diemen’s island is certainly a delightful blend¬ 
ing of the wild .and the beautiful;—I first saw the land to the 
southward, off the Eddystone and Mewstone rocks, and the 
shore appeared extremely wild and rugged; but on entering 
D’Entrecasteaux’s channel, the view is exceedingly romantic— 
the vessel sailing close under lofty cliffs fringed with forests 
and verdure to the water’s edge, while on reaching the basin 

• By the 9th Geo. IV., c. 83, the number of the members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council was increased to fifteen. 
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of the magnificent river Derwent, near Hobart Town, the 
scenery is changed into a softer and sweeter landscape. 

The general face of the interior is very diversified, but de¬ 
cidedly mountainous, not however' in ranges, but rather in 
isolated peaks, varied by lofty table land, and extensive fertile 
valleys or plains. To a Briton, however, all this variety is 
gratifying, as it tends every moment to remind him of his 
own much loved land ; there arc many parts of Van Diemen’s 
island which required no stretch of imagination to maike me 
fancy myself at home instead of at the most distant extremity 
of the earth. 

Commencing with the country on the S. nothing can be 
more rude or bold than the general appearance of the land¬ 
scape ; hills rising upon hills, all thickly covered with trees, 
save here and there a majestic and towering rocky eminence, 
forming nearly, if not altogether, the only prospect. It seems 
like one impervious forest crowned by the heavens. Pro¬ 
ceeding, however, more inwards, the country loses much of 
its stern and forbidding aspect, and the eye of the traveller 
is greeted with many fine open spots, very lightly timbered, 
and extending in places for several miles; still, however, the 
back ground almost uniformly consists of some high moun¬ 
tains. After travelling about half way between Hobart Town 
and Launceston, there are beautiful plains, intersected in 
places by streams, and terminated only by the horizon; and 
as the journey towards the N. coast is pursued, every diver¬ 
sity of hill and dale, woodland and plain, forest and tillage, 
that can be desired, towards forming the perfection of rural 
landscape, enlivens the scene. The western parts of the island 
have yet been imperfectly explored; but they are generally 
represented as bold and mountainous, although possessing, 
in places, well watered and fertile spots. Much of the land in 
this direction, as well as that towards the eastern coast, lies 
high, and consequently is more exposed to the cold in the 
winter than the districts which are inhabited. 

Rivers and Bays. —^Around the coast are numerous bays 
and harbours, that afford secure anchorage. The entrance to 
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the Derwent (on the banks of which river Hobart Town is built) 
from the ocean^ presents two lines of continuous bays or an¬ 
chorage, of unrivalled excellence; the one most commonly 
used being through Storm Bay, and the other through D’En¬ 
trecasteaux’s channel, which is one long string of little bays or 
anchorages for nearly 40 miles. The passage up the Der¬ 
went, presents to the eye one of the most beautiful and inter¬ 
esting scenes imaginable; being skirted on each of its banks 
M'ith small settlements or farms, in the highest state of culti¬ 
vation. The river is most noble and magnificent, varying in 
width from its entrance to Hobart Town from six to twelve 
miles, having every where deep water, without rocks or sand 
banks, and navigable at all seasons, even by a- stranger, with 
the most perfect ease and safety. The mouth of the.Derwent 
is formed on the right by Brune island and D’Entrecasteaux’s 
channel, and on the left by Iron Pot island and the South 
Arm; the latter presenting, to the extent of six miles, a river 
frontage, of a most highly luxuriant appearance, and then 
abruptly terminating in the centre of the Derwent, where the 
river uniting with the waters of Double Bay, extends its 
width to nearly twelve miles. The South Arm is a peninsula; 
and is considered by many as one of the most valuable tracts 
in the colony. Pursuing the eastern coast of the island, we 
have Oyster Bay and Great Swan Port; on the N. are Port 
Dalrymple or the mouth of the Tamar, Port Sorell, and Cir¬ 
cular Head; the latter of wdiich belongs to the Van Diemen’s 
Land Company. Westward, are Macquarie Harbour and 
Port Davey. Besides these are many of smaller note, cap¬ 
able of affording secure shelter to craft of light burthen. The 
rivers of most importance are the Derwent, the Huon, and the 
Tamar, all which are navigable. The Derwent above ad¬ 
verted to takes its rise in a lake to the westward, and 
flows with tolerable rapidity, receiving many tributary streams 
on its way, until it reaches New Norfolk, where it is about a$ 
as wide as the Thames at Battersea, and whence it makes to¬ 
wards the ocean, widening as it goes,- and passing a line of 
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scenery on each bank of the most beautiful description. It is 
fresh until about six miles below New Norfolk. 

The Huon is nearly of equal magnitude with the Derwent, 
and runs westerly until it hills into the sea, in one of its arms 
or creeks, not many miles from Hobart Town. Its navigable 
properties, however, are of little value to the colony, by rea¬ 
son that the land upon its banks is so heavily timbered, that 
it can neither be applied to cultivation or pasturage. Occa¬ 
sionally, vessels of considerable burthen resort there for the 
purpose of taking in timber for dead weight. 

The Tamar, formed as it is by two other rivers (the North 
and South Esk), may be termed navigable its wdiole way, 
although it requires great skill and management on the part 
of the pilot, to take up or down large vessels with safety, on 
account of a bar and other intricacies of navigation. Among 
the second class rivers or streams that water fine districts, 
and are extremely useful for all j)ur])oses except being navi¬ 
gable, may be enumerated the Shannon, the Clyde, and the 
Jordan, all which fall into the Derwent, either singly^ or, 
having previously united, above New Norfolk; the Coal River, 
which falls into the sea near Richmond; and the two Esks, 
which join and form the Tamar at Launceston, as before 
mentioned. In the third class may be placed a long list which 
have an abundant supply of water all the year round, for mills, 
cattle, and domestic use, hut yet scarcely deserve to be enu¬ 
merated by name. I may advert, however, to the Thames, 
(or Lachlan) .at New Norfolk; the Plenty, the Styx, Jones’s 
River, and Russell’s Falls, which are also tributaries of the 
Derwent; the Macquarie and Elizabeth Rivers, more in the 
interior, and which afterwards serve to augment the Esk; 
Blackman's River, also in the heart of the colony. Farther 
north there are the Lake River, passing through Norfolk 
Plains, the Western River,* the Isis, and several* others. 
More to the westward are the Mersey, the Meander, the 
Forth, the Iris, the Leven, the Emu, the Cam, the Inglis, and 
many others all over the colony, of a similar description. 
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Around the coast of the island numerous streamf fall into 
the ocean, having previously served to’ enrich the districts 
through which they have passed, without however possessing 
any particular claim to be noticed; others again, are to be 
found in situations where the hand of man has yet made litUe 
progress in tfie way of cultivation. Among these of the ^rst 
class are the Carlton, Prosser’s River, Great Swan Port River, 
Piper’s River, &c. ;*also, the Nortli West Bay River, a few 
miles from Hobart Town. 

Van Diemen’s Land has several lakes, and some of them of 
considerable extent. They are generally to be met with in 
the heart of the island, frecpieutly in high regions, and abound 
with water-fowl of all descriptions. Many t)f the rivers of 
the colony, such as the Shannon, the Clyde, the Jordan, and 
the Lake River, lake their rise in lakes. 

Mountains. —With regard to mountains, there are several 
of great elevation. Mount Wellington, (or as it is sometimes 
culled the Table Mountain, from its resemblance to that at the 
Cape), rises 4',000 feet above the level of the sea, immediately 
to the westward of Hobart Town. Its bold and rugged sides, 
with occasional spots of sombre foliage, have an imposing, and 
even magnificent appearance; and its top or surface, which 
is flat, and of considerable extent, seems like the landing 
place, as it were, of a long chain of progressive steps or ele¬ 
vations, those nearest the level of the sea being at a remote 
distance. To the naturalist, it amply repays researches 
in botany and mineralogy '; ami being only a few miles 
distant from Hobart Town, it has frequent visitors in the 
course of every summer, particularly as its ascent may be 
accomplished without difficulty. Light of the twelve months 
its summit is covered with snow; but so pure and clear is the 
atmosphere of Van Diemen’s Land, that it is vei'y seldom in¬ 
deed that clouds obscure even its highest points. Several 
small streams spring from it, and join the Derwent. 

The southern mountains near l*ort Dav'ey, arc even higher 
than Mount Wellington, and a great part of the year are 
covered with snow. They form a long tier,^ which stretchers 
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ibwards for several miles, and in some places rises 5,000 feet 
above the sea. The hilly character of the country on the 
southern side of the island, admits but of little interruption. 
The hills are not only frequent, but continuous, the ge¬ 
neral face of the island being a never ending succession of hill 
and dale, the traveller no sooner arriving at the bottom of 
one hill, than he has to ascend another, often three or four 
times in the space of one mile, while at others the land swells 
up into greater heights, reaching along several miles of ascent. 
The level parts, marshes, or plains, as they are called in the 
colony, that give relief to this iatiguing surface, are compara¬ 
tively few'. Among the first of these, beginning at the S. and 
on the opposite side of the Derwent, to the K. of Hobart 
Town may be mentioned the rich and highly cultivated coun¬ 
try round Pittwater, the as yet little cultivated tracts of 
Brushy and Prosser’s Plains, towards Oyster Bay, the level 
tract around the spot where the town of Brighton is now 
building,- originally called Stony Plains, and -extending with 
little interruption to the bottom of Constitution Hill, a dis¬ 
tance of about six miles in length, and from two to three in 
width, the very fertile and valuable farms at the Green Ponds 
and Cross Marsh ; and further to the W. on the banks of the 
Derwent and River Ouse, the beautiful tract of country 
called Sorell Plains ; and higher up, the extensive district of 
the Clyde, St. Patrick’s Plains on the banks of the Shannon, 
and other extensive tracts of level country round the lakes ; 
on the E. of the road to Launceston, York, Salt Pan, St. 
Paul’s, and Break o’Day Plains, the fine country roulid Ross, 
and along the banks of the Macquarie and Elizabeth Rivers; 
and, lastly, the noble tract of rich land on the banks of the 
South Esk, the Lake River, Norfolk Plains, as far as the eye - 
can reach, bounded on the E. by the picturesque heights of 
Betilomond, and on the W. by the no less romantic range of 
the Western Mountains, and extending to the N. as far as 
Launceston, forming a tract of near 40 miles in width, al¬ 
ready in a great measure overspread with valuable and exten¬ 
sive farms, many of them in a high state of cultivation. 
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Tlie Other principa:! mountains in the colony are—Benlo- 
mond, distant about 100 miles from Hobart To'jfn,"and rising 
4,200 feet} the Table Mountain near Jericho, 3,800 feset; 
Peak of Ten^riffe, or Wylde’s Craig, 4,500; Quamby’s Bluff, 
3,500; Mount Field, 3,000; St. Paul’s dome, 2,500; and • 
several from one to two thousand feet in elevation.* 

Among the capes or headlands, are South West Cape, 
which is the first point of land generally seen on the approach 
of the. island from the westward ; South Cape which juts some 
considerable distance into the ocean, tind is about 30 miles 
S.S.E. of South West Cape; Tasman’s Head, still more east¬ 
ward, and commanding the immediate entrance of the Der¬ 
went ; Cape Pillar, a point of land on the south-eastern 
corner oftthe island, and which has to be doubled by vessels 
to and from Sydney; Cape Portland, on its N.E. extremity. 
Cape Grim on its N.W. completing the number of the most 
remarkable of these promontories. The principal island 
on the south shore of the colony, is Bruno Island, a tract 
of some considerable extent, having Storm Bay on its E. and 
D’Entrecasteaux on its W., the ocean on its S., and the river 
Derwent on its N., where the two entrances to that river join, 
and form one stream towards Hobart Town. There are be¬ 
sides several small islands in the bays or inlets around the 
coast, particularly in Bass’s Straits, but few of them require 
especial notice.* 

In order to exhibit the features of the country it will be 
well to Ipllow the plan I have heretofore pursued of detailing 
its territorial.divisions. 

Divisions .—Originally Van Diemen’s Land was divided 
into two counties only, Buckinghamshire and Cornwall. In¬ 
deed, these continue at pi*esent its only counties although, 
in 1826, it was subdivided into several police districts; at 
which time too, orders were received from the home govern¬ 
ment for its being formed into counties, hundreds, and pa- 

* Betsey Island, just at the mouth of the Derwent, has been granted to 
an individual for the purpose of forming one large rabbit warren, with the 
view of creating an exportable article of the.skins of that animal. 
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rishes, in the same manner as England./IX^se:'police districts 
are as follows ;— 

1. —Hobart Town-, bounded on the E. bythe River Der¬ 
went, including Brune Island, on the S. and W. by the Rivef 
Huon, on the N. by New Norfolk and Richmond districts. 
It comprises an area of about 400 square miles, or 250,0(K) 
acres, but not more than about 2,000 have yet been adapted 
to cultivation. Its chief settlement is Hobart Town, the capital 
of the island. 

2. ’—Richmond, bounded on the S. and E. by the sea, on 
the N. by Oatlands, and on the W. by New Norfolk'and the 
entrance to the Derwent. Its towns are Richmond, Sorell, 
Brighton, besides which, it has several large agricultural set¬ 
tlements, such as Bagdad, Clarence Plains, the* Tea-tree 
Brush, &c. It contains about 1,050 square miles, or (>72,000 
acres, of which about 17,(K)0 are under cultivation. 

3. — J\~eu' Norfolk is bounded on three sides by the 1 lobart 
Tow'n, Clyde, and Richmond districts, and on the W. and 
S.W. by crown lands not yet settled. Its towns are Eliza- 
betii Town, or, as it is commonly called. New Norfolk, and 
Hamilton. It contains about 1,500 square miles, or 960,000 
acres, but a great portion of them consists of barren rocky 
hills, and not more than about 4,200 have yet been brought 
under cultivation. 

4. —The Clyde is bounded by crown lands, unlocated on 
the W., and on the other three sides by Norfolk Plains, 
Campbell Town and Oatlands districts. Its only town is 
Bothwell. The extent of this district comprises 1,700 square 
miles, or 1,088,000 acres; but a small proportion only has' 
been disposed of to the settlers, and not more than about 
3,200 have been cultivated. 

5. — Oatlands, bounded on th« S. by Richmond, E. by 
Oyster Bay, W. by the Clyde district, and N. by Campbell 
Town. It contains 900 square miles, or about 576,000 acres. 
Oatlands and Jericho are its towns. There are about 3,100 
acres in this district that have been cultivated. 

6. —Campbell Town, bounded on the S. by Oatlands, E. 
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by unlocate.d crown'lands, extending to the sea, W. by the 
Clyde and Norfolk Plains, and N. by Launceston-districts. 
It contains about 1,300 square miles. Its towns are Campbell 
Town, Ross, Lmcoln, and Fingal, but neither of them have-yet 
attained any great importance. Campbell Town is a rich and 
fertile district, well-watered, and abounding with excellent 
pasturage, but its distance from sea ports is unfavourable to 
it; and although a considerable ])«*rtinn of the land has been 
allotted to settlers for some years, not more tlian about 6,400 
acres have been cultivated. 

7. —Norfolk Plahs, bounded on the S. by the Clyde, E. 
by Campbell 'I'o-wn and Ijaiuicoston districts, W. by the ter¬ 
ritories of the Van l>iemen’s Land company, and N. by Bass 
Straits. This district is of great extent, comprising 3,250 
square miles, or rather more than 1,500,000 acres; but a 
very large ])roportion of this is rugged, inaccessible land, not 
likely ever to be. rendered serviceal)Ie to man. Latour and 
Westbury are the Uiwns, or rather townships of this di.strict. 
About (>,200 acres are at present in cidtivation. 

8. — Launceslon, bounded on the S. by (Jamjibell Town, 
and W. by Norfolk Plains districts, and on the N. and E. by 
the ocean. Launceston, the second town in the colony, is its 
principal place, besides which it has Perth and George Town. 
It is an extensive tHstrict, covering 3,800 sejuare miles, or 
about 2,500,000 acres; but not more than between 7 and 
8,000 cf these have been cultivated. 

9. —Oyster Hay is bounded on the S. by Richmond, W. 
and N. by Oatlands and Campbell Town districts, and E. by 
the ocean. It does not yet possess any to-wn. In point of 
extent, it is one of the smallest districts in the colony, con¬ 
taining about 900 square miles only, or about 576,000 acres. 
About 1,700 of these are at present in cultivation. 

These comprise all the police districts; but among the di¬ 
visions of the island may be further enumerated :— 

1st.—The penal settlement of Macquarie island and Port 
Arthur, upon Tasman’s peninsula. 

2ndly.—'Numeroui islands in the Straits of Bass, that se- 
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parate Van Diemen’s Island from Austrktia, and Maria Island, 
formiwly a. penal settlement, but lately dismembered, and now 
occupied by a private individual at an annual rent to govern-^ 
ment. All these are dependencies of this government. 

Srdly.—^The territories of the Van Diemen’s Lahd Company, 
comprehending nearly half a million of acres on the N.W. 
comer of the island, bounded on two sides by the sea, on the 
others by crown lands, or the Norfolk Plains settled districts. 

The Hobart Town district, though nearly the smallest in 
extent, is the most important in tlie colony. It comprises an 
area, including Prune Island of about ^00 square miles, or 
25,000 acres ; round more than three sides of which, inde¬ 
pendent of Prune, it enjoys the advantage of water carriage, 
affording an extent of coast, with convenient access, and an¬ 
chorage for vessels of any burden for more than 150 miles, 
following the course of the Derwent, through all its windings, 
inlets, and beautiful bays, from the Plack Snake to the ntouth 
of the Huon, and thence a considerable way up that river. 

Throughout the whole extent there is scarcely one level 
part, the surface of the entire district being an unceasing 
succession of hill and dale; and those farms which have been 
formed, many of them now in a high state of cultivation, have 
been cleared and brought under the plough, at a considerable 
expense. Even round the beautiful village of New Town, 
with its neat villas, smiling and fertile gardens, its regular 
and productive corn fields, and rich tracks of pasture from 
English grasses ; if the original cost of bringing it to its pre¬ 
sent state were calculated, it w'ould more than double the 
amount which even the best of the farms would now fetch at 
a sale. Below Hobart Town, also, as far as Brown’s River, 
there are many fine though moderately-sized farms. 

The total number of acres in this district actually under 
the plough and spade, and bearing crops, did not much ex¬ 
ceed, in 1830,* 1,600 acres. 'The crops with which the^ 

* These statistics of each district were made, in 1830, by Dr. Ross, to 
whose excellent almanac I am indebted for many valuable documente. I 
regret much that no returns can be obtained of adater date. ' 
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■were culUvated were in the following proportions;—^wheat, 700 
acres: barley, 125 do.; oats^ 100 do.; peas, 50 do.; l^ans, 
5 do. ; potatoes, 300 do.; turnips, 70 do.; English jgrasses, 
200 do.; gardens, 50 do. 

The value of agricultural produce in the Hobart Town 
district during- the year 1830, was as follows :—10,500 bushs. 
of wheat, at 7s. 6d., 3,937/.; 2,500 do. of barley, at 5.?., 625/.; 
2,500 do. of oats, at 5s. Qd., 676/.; 1,000 do. of peas, at 10«., 
500/.; 1,050 tons of potatoes, at 120s., 6,300/.; 430 do. of 
turnips, at 40#., 980/.; 200 acres of English grass, at 200#., 
2,000/.; 50 do. of gardens, at 25/., 1,250/.—total produce, 
16,329/.* 

The number of live stock in this district consisted, in the 
beginning of 1831, of 4-00 horses, 2,000 horned cattle, 1,200 
sheep, and 250 goats. During the last four or five years the 
breed of horses has been very much improved in the colony, 
by the introduction of valuable pedigrees from England. The 
value of live stock in the district was, therefore, in 1831 :— 
400 horses, at 40/. each, 16,000/.; 2,000 cattle, at 50«. each, 
5,000/.; 1,200 sheep, at 10#. each, 600/.-—total, 21,000/. 

Tlie average size of the farms in this district does not ex¬ 
ceed 50 acres each, and though many of them were’originally 
of a thin soil, or very heavily encumbered with trees, they 
have been so clt;arcd and cultivated by manual labour, and 
enriched by manure brought from Hobart Town, that, genc- 

• To this must be added tlie value of native {jrass consumed by the 
stock on the hills round the various farms, and the firewood brought in 
carts or boats to Hol>nrt 'I'nwn, and sold to the inhabitants. Although the 
natural pasturage throufjhout the district is not very abundant, nor of a 
very luxuriant kind, yet it is so sweet, especially in spring, and so much 
relished by the stock, as to be preferred to any other; ami cattle and 
horses may i>e seen grazing; on the comparatively tliiii and dry ^ass of the 
hills, ill preference to u fine field of clover and ryc-;iC''its^ contiguous and 
open to their use. This natural prorhice, then, may fairly Im: estimated to 
be worth collectively to the fanners in the district 2,000/. annually. As to 
the firewood, if we take the consuming population of Hobart Town at 5,500, 
including the military, and allow a cart-load a week, at the average value 
of 6s. to a family of ten persons, we shall have a weekly cunsmnption of 
560 cart-loads, value 166/., or 8,580/. a year. 
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rally speakings tliey are aiow productive and fertile. At the 
average value at which several'have been sold or let within 
the last two or three years, the value of the land in cultiva¬ 
tion, including buildings, agricultural implements, gardens, 
&c., may he reasonably taken at 25i?. an acre, giving for the 
whole 1 ,G00 acres a sum total of dOjWOO/. The rental derived 
from this on the average, is o,00()/., that is, allowing about 
eight years’ purchase of the propcrtj’, or an intere.stfor money 
invested of 12-^ per cent. The total value of agricultural pro¬ 
perty within the district is then as follows :—land, 40,000/.; 
live stock, 21,(500/.; annual jwoduee, 2(5,909/.—total, 88,5(59.*' 

The total number of inhabitants resident upon this .extent, 
exclusive of Hobart Town, did not exceed, in the year 
1830, 800 souls, of whom 580 are free persons, and the re¬ 
maining 220 prisoners sent out from liingland, in the following 
proportions:—male adults, free, 300; do. under age, 150; 
female adults, free, 90 ; do. under age, dO; male prisoners, 
180; female do. 40—total 800. ■ 

Before proct»eding to notice the other districts, we may 
glance at the pi’incipal towns and settlements. Ilob.art Tow'u,' 
the capital of the island, and the seat of its government, is an 
extensive, well l.-iid out, and in many parts, a neatly built town 
on the River Derwent, abcmt 20 miles from its mouth, or 
entrance towards the ocean; although where Hobart Town 
stands, might perhaps wdth more propriety be termed an arm 
or creek of the sea,*it being of consider.able width, the-water 
salt, and scarcely displaying any - characteristics of a river 
until the town is p;issed, 'The cove, or bay, upon the banks 
of which Hobart Town is built, affords one of the best and 
most secure anchorages in tlte world, for any number of ves¬ 
sels, and of any burthen. 

An amphitheatre of gently rising hills, beautifully clothed 
with trees, and having Mount Wellington, 4,000 feet high as the 
highest, defends it from the westerly winds, and houn.dB the 
horizon on that quarter; while the magnificent estuary of the 

• 1 thesft statisiical miiiutiie of each district to demonstrate to the 
people in J£i)g1and that our penal settlements in the Sodtbern hemisphere 
are not the barren and desolate territories that they have been described to be. 
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Derwent, (with its boats and shipping, and piptaresque points 
of land along its winding banks, foiming beautiful bays and 
lakes,) skirts it on the E. 

The town itself stands upon a gently rising ground, and 
covers rather more than one square mile. Its streets are 
wide and long, intersecting each other at right angles; and 
those that have been levelled and macadamised,* of which 
there are several, ]>resent, by tlieir number of large and 
handsome shops and Innises, an imposing appearance, u'hich 
might be little exj)ected, considering that, only a few years 
ago, the site of Hobart Town w'as a mere scrub or forest. 
Nearly through the centre of the town runs a rivulet, which, 
besides turning timbiir and corn-mills, allbi'ds the inhabitants 
at certain seasons a good supply of water. The town, how¬ 
ever, is chiefly watered by nK;ans of pij)es that have been 
laid under ground, and which convey water to the houses of 
many of the inhabitants, as well as to several public pumps in 
various parts of the streets. The number of houses in the 
difterent streets was estimated in 1831 as follows:—Hunter’s 
Street, 13; Macquarie Street, Gl; Davey Street, &c., 27; 
Elizabeth Street, 97 ; laverjiool Street, 107 ; Campbell 
Street, 43; Argyle Street, 39; Murray Street, 55; Harring¬ 
ton Street, 21'; Barrack Street, 20; Molle Street, 12; Antil 
Street, 2; Collins Street, 51 ; Goulburn Street, 38 ; Bathurst 
Street, G3; Melville Street, 55; Brisbane Street, 35; St. 
Patrick’s Street, 18; AV’arwick Street, .7; King Street, 2; 
Veteran How, 13; Macquarie I*oint, 2:—total number of 
houses, 785. These houses allord a rental of from 12 to 
100/., and some few of large dimensions and in favourable situ¬ 
ations as high as 150/. to 200/. a year. The average of the 
rental of the whole may, on a moderate estimate, be taken at 50/. 
each, or 4-0,000/. a year, with an aggregate value of 4i00,000/. 

The public buildings are numerous, and in some instances, 
commodious and handsome. Among them may be reckoned 

• When I was at Hobart Town, in 1825, the streets were knee deep in 
mud. 1 am glad to find they hare since been paved or macadamized. 
[H. M. M.] 
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thfe church, which is a large, regular, and (with the exception 
of the steeple) well-built brick edifice, having its interior 
fitted up with an organ, a handsome pulpit, and de^, made 
of the pencil cedar tree of the colony, and aisles and pews, 
in the same manner as the well-finished churches of the £ng- 
lish metropolis.. Next perhaps in order, in size, and import¬ 
ance comes the court-house which is of stone, and contains 
various apartments, or divisions, adapted for the civil and 
criminal business of the colony. 

The government-house (where the Lieutenant-Governor 
resides) is a large rambling pile of buildings, originally planned 
upon an inconsiderable scale, but much added to and improved 
within the last few years. It stands well, in the midst of 
tastefully laid out shrubberies, which slope gradually towards 
the water’s edge, but possesses nothing, either in its archi¬ 
tecture or fitting up, to merit any particular notice. The 
military barracks have a fine commanding situation, upon 
some elevated ground on the S.W. part of the town. The 
prisoner’s barracks stand in an opposite quarter, and form an 
extensive commodious range of brick buildings, well secured 
by a high wall. 

The colonial hospital is capable of accommodating a con¬ 
siderable number of patients. The police-office is a plain 
substantial edifice. The female house of correction, or the 
factory as it is commonly calU‘d, is about two miles distant, in 
a westerly direction, and stands close to the stream by which 
the i:own is watered, 'i’he construction of this building, 
which is quite modern, is admirably suited for the purposes 
of classification and employment—two objects which de¬ 
servedly occupy the attention of the advocates for confine¬ 
ment of the present day; although, how far confinement at 
all, answers any good end with the many, who are for months 
and months shut up w'ithin the walls of this house of. correc¬ 
tion, is altogether another consideration, and the discussion, 
of which, is foreign to the present purpose. . 

The male and female orphan schools are each of them 
temporary buildings only, until a commodious and handsome.'. 
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edifice, now in progress, about two miles from the town, is 
completed. The commissariat stores are a range of stuccoed 
buildings, opposite the treasury and commissariat, which both 
'occupy the same building, close to the water’s edge, at the 
bottom of Macquarie Street. Strength and security, not ele¬ 
gance, mark this edifice. 

The gaol, in respect to its insecurity, its inconvenience, 
and its thorough inaptitude for its purposes, is, speaking of 
it as a building, a disgrace to the town. 

Besides the church, there are several places of public wor¬ 
ship, such as the Wesleyan and Independent chapels, the 
Scots kirk, and the Roman Catholic chapel. The three 
former are convenient substantial edifices, and sufficiently 
large to accommodate numerous congregations. 

The old bank was once admired as a specimen of Van 
Diemen’s Land architecture, but that time is gone by—it is 
now eclipsed by maiiy other buildings. 

In the number of private buildings which have tended to 
ornament the town, maj’ be classed the Commercial and the 
Derwent banks in Macquarie Street; some handsome stone 
buildings, near Wellington Bridge, the residence of the Chief 
Justice, the Surveyor-General, &c. &c. There are many 
lofty well-built stone warehouses on the wharf; and several 
excellent inns and other houses of entertainment, particularly 
the Derwent Hotel, the W'aterloo Tavern, the Macquarie 
riotel, the Ship, the Dallas Arms, the Commercial Tavern, 
and many'establishinents of a similar description. 

It has three public banks; an excellent well-arranged cir¬ 
culating library; a book society, supjjorted by private sub- 
• scription; a public school for poor children, which is main- 
, tained at the expense of government; three Sunday schools, 
established by the Wcsleyims and Presbyterians; and several 
private seminaries of great respectability, fur the youth of 
both sexes. In the list of its manufactories, may be enume¬ 
rated a distillery, breweries, tanneries, two timber mills, flour 
mills worked by steam and water, and two or three establish- 
. «nents where most excellent soap and candles are made. 

The total number of the inhabitants, including those of its 
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immediate suburbs, and the prisoners and. military, is about 
10,000. [See Po])ulation.'\ 

The suburbs of Hobart Town have lately undergone con¬ 
siderable improvement; handsome villas and enclosures occu¬ 
pying ground in every direction, which it would have been 
supposed, in some places, to have almost bid defiance to the 
hand of art. A noble wharf has been constructed, so as to 
allow vessels of the largest burthen to lade or unlade close 
alongside the shore, without the assistance of boats; 

.Next in rank, and commercial iinportauee, is Launceston, 
on the N. side of the island, distant, by a good road, 121 
miles from Hobart Town. It is is situate on a flat of the 
richest land in the island, backed by gently rising hills, at 
the confluence of the N. and S. I'^sk Rivers, which there 
form the Tamar, flowing about 4.5 miles, when it disem¬ 
bogues into the ocean at Bass's Straits. The town is thriving 
rapidly [see ('ovimercti], owing to its ])enig the maritime key 
of a large and fertile country, _ and affording sufficient water 
for vessels upwards of lt)0 tons burthen, to load as in Sydney 
along side the wharfs. There are sibout 4,000 inhabitants in 
Launceston, comprising several spirited merchants and indus¬ 
trious traders. The town is under the controtd of a Civil Com¬ 
mandant, acting under orders from Hobart Town: it contains 
an elegant and sjjacious church, government house, military 
barracks, gaol, court house, public school, bank, post-office, 
two newspaper establishments, &c. Launceston is running 
a race of prosperity wdth Hobart Town, and the formation of 
colonies on the southern and western shores of Australia will 
materially aid its progress. 

Hobart Town district, from the quality of its soil, is perhaps 
more barren of settlements of this nature than any other; but 
in some instances, the contiguity to head quarters has greatly 
overbalanced what has been denied by nature. On the‘left 
bank of the Derwent, on approaching the town from the sea, 
is a long straggling settlement, called Saftdy Bay, where 
there are several cottages and heat residences, with well cul¬ 
tivated farms and gardens. Passing through the town, at 
a distance of three miles, is New' Town, a very beau- 
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tiful village, where many gentlemen of great respectability 
have their residences. The houses are generally large and 
well-finished; and the neatly enclosed fields and paddocks 
everywhere around — the highly cultivated gardens and 
orchards with which it abounds—and the handsome well kept 
shrubberies attached to some of the dwellings—give it quite 
an English appearance. 

2. New 'Norfolk District, about four times the size of that 
of Hobart Town, has a medium extent of about 50 miles 
from E. to W., and about .30 N..to S., containing about 
1,500 square miles, or 9()0,000 acres. The whole district 
naturally divides itself into two parts, the one being an ex¬ 
tensive vale along both banks of the Derwent, and the other, 
the fertile tract, including the Black brush, along the W. 
side of the Jordan. A chain of snowy mountains extends 
from Mount "Wellington in a scmi-<’ircnlar, north westerly 
direction through the whole of the district to the peak of 
Tenerifie. From the.se m<mntaiiis nuimwous streams fall into 
the Derwent on the one side, and into the lluon on the other. 
Although this lofty tract is beyond the reach of cultivation, 
it abounds with timber of the most magnificent kind. A 
secondary range of mountains, called the Abyssinia Tier, 
extends from tlie Dromedary a consitlerable way into the 
Clyde district, as far as the Denhill. Below blew Norfolk, 
the banks of the river are high and steep, but higher up the 
country become more oj)en, affVwding a large extent of rich 
pasture for sheep and cattle, for nearly 40 miles along both 
banks of Ihe Derwent. 

Of the whole extent of 9(50,000 acres in this district not 
above 90,000 had been granted to settlers in 1830, of which 
number about 3,000 acres have been cleared, brought under 
the plough, and laid down in crops. 

Owing to the advantage which the lower part of the 
district enjoys from its vicinity to Hobart Town and the 
facility of water carriage, a greater quantity of agricultural 
produce for that market is rjfised, than in the more interior 
parts of. the island, such as corn, potatoes and hay. The 
total value of agricultural produce in the whole distrief during 
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the year 1830, may be computed as‘follows :— 32,000 busbela 
of wheat (1,600 acres) at 7.?. 11,200/.; ,T,560 ditto barley 
(270 acres) at 5s. 1,890/.; 3,000 do. oats (100 acres) at 5s, 

’ 750/.; 2,100 do. peas (105 acres) at 8 a'. 840/.; 70 do. ■ heaps, 
(5 acres) at 10.?. 851.; 660 tons potatoes (220 acres) at 80s. 
2,540/.; 2,100 do. turnips, (303 acres) at 30s. 3,150/.; 400 
acres Cnglish grass, at 10/,; 4,000/. Total produce, 24,505/.- 

Live Stock. —Horses 250, horned cattle 6,400, sheep* 
60,000; 250 horses at 40/. each, 10,000/.; 6,400 cattle at 25#. • 
each, 8,000/. ; 60,000 si veep at 5s. each, 15,000/. Total 
value of live stoclc, 33,000/. 

' The farms in this district are much larger in comparison, 
than those round Hobart Town, amounting often to 2,000, find 
in two or three instances to five or six thousand acres. The 
average of the whole district is about 15#. an acre, which on 
the land granted of 90,000 acres gives a total value of landed 
property 47,500/. The total vaUie of agricultural property in • 
the district is, land, 67,500/. ; live stock, 33,000/.; annual 
produce, 24,405/. Total, f24,905/. It must be remembered that 
since these calculations were made the value has increased. 

The only establishments of a manufacturing nature that are 
yet worthy of mention in this district are the three flour mills 
driven by water. The total pajiulation resident upon tliis 
extent, did* not exceed 1,200 souls, of whom 750 are free, and 
the remaining 450 convicts, in the following proportions:— 
Male adults, free, 280; female do. do. 170; males under age, 
do. 150; female do. do. 150; male convicts 400; female, do.. 
50. Total, 1,200. 

New Norfolk, or Elizabeth Town, the principal settlement 
in the district, is about twenty-two miles from Hobart Town, 
on the banks of the Derwent, which is navigable to.the falls 
above the town. The public buildings are a church, gaol, 
police office, post office, public school, and invalid hospital; 
and, in addition to these, the Lieutenant-Governor has a 
cottage, a very neat brick building,* having a suit of rooms for 
the use of his family, with apartments for servants, and various 
domestic offices. The view from it is cxtremelj^ beauHful,' 
comprising the scenery up the river for a course of several 
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miles, and including many cottages and houses, which are 
scattered over a delightiiil valley, about two miles in width, in 
a high state of cultivation. The residences of several private 
individuals are built in a becoming style, and there are four 
or five inns, which are commodious and well conducted. On 
the banks of a brook called the Thames, which joins the 
Derwent here, a water-power flour-mill has been erected. 
Two four-horse stage coaches, and a steam boat run daily 
between New Norfolk and Hobart Town. Hamilton is the 
only other township in the district. 

S. The Richmond District contains about 1060 square 
miles, or 672,000 acres. The country along the eastern side 
consists of a broad ridge of lofty, unproductive, but heavily 
timbered hills, extending from Prosser’s River on tlie N. to 
Tasman’s ]>eninsula on the S. 'I’he side next the Derwent, 
though also hilly, is interspersed with numerous fertile vales, 
of which the principal are the fine agricultural and compara¬ 
tively level tract of Pittwater, and the vales of the Coal River, 
Bagdad and Clarence ])lains. 

On Spectacle Island, which is situated near the coast, of 
Frederick Hendrick bay, (so named by Tasman in memory of 
a Du^ch prince of that name), below the Carlton and Pitt¬ 
water is a stratum of beautiful red granite. This island is so 
named from its shEpe resembling that of a pair of spectacles, 
with an archway through the centre. 

Land to the amount of 14-0,000 acres, has been granted to' 
settlers throughout the district, the diflbrence of 128,000 being 
occupied either in pasture, or rough, thickly wooded, uncul- • 
tivated land. The relative value of the produce, according 
to the last official returns, cannot be taken for wheat during 
the last year at more than 12 bushels an acre, of barley at 14 
bushels, of oats 20 do., of pease 10 do., of beans 10 do., po¬ 
tatoes 3k tons, and turnips 8 tons per acre. From these data 
we have, therefore, the following results, viz.:—102,000 
(8,500 acres) bushels wheat at 7s, 35,7001. ; 13,400 (1,100 
acres) do. barley, at 5s. 3,3501. ; 7,800 (340 acres) do oats at 
5s. 1,950/.; 3,000 (300 acres) do. peas, at 8s. 1,200/, ; 1,930 
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(600 acres), tons potatoes, atSOp. 7,800/.; 5,410 (480 acres) do. 
turnips, at 80 p. 8,169/.; 675 acres English grasses, at 10/. 
6,750/. Total produce, 64,.910/. 

The live stock value is 420 horses at 40/. 8400/.; 14,000 
cattle at 21js. 17,750/.; 95,000 sheep at 5s. 23,750/. Total, 
49,900/. 

If the whole of the granted land be estimated, as in the 
New Norfolk district, at 15.v. per acre, it will give a total on 
the 140,000 acres of landed property of 105,(X)0/. We thus 
arrive at the total value of agricultural projierty in the whole 
district,viz.:—^landed property, 105,000/.; live stock, 49,900/.; 
annual produce, 64,910/. Total, 219,810/. 

Of flour mills, tliere are seven, four driven by water, and 
three by wind. During the fishing season, there are several 
establishments on Slopen Islands and at the, Schoutens, for 
boiling the blubber of the whales that are caught upon the 
coast, and extracting the oil. 

Doth excellent coal and very rich iron ore have been dis¬ 
covered in several parts of this district, but none has yet been 
worked; common rock salt as well as sid])hale of magnesia 
has been found in a hill near Richmond, and on the left bank 
of the Coal River, and plumbago has been dug up in quantities 
on the S.E. coast near the Sands-pit river. 

The population of the district of Richmond, exclusive of 
Maria Island and Port Arthur, amounted in 1830, to 2,800 
souls, of w4jom 1,700 are free, and 1,100 convicts, in the fol¬ 
lowing, proportions, viz. male adults, free, 900; female do. do. 
400; males, under age, do. 200; females, ilo. do. 200; male 
convicts, 980; female do. 120. Total, 2,800. 

The townships are Richmond, Sorell or Pittwater, and 
Brighton, and, in addition to these, there is a small village at 
Kangaroo Point. Richmond is situate", on the banks of the 
Coal River, four miles from the coast, and fourteen miles from 
Hobart Town, and is the head-quarters of the district police. ■ 
Among its public buildings are reckoned a bridge of stone, 
(the best in the colony), a gaol, and a cmirt-house, which, 
together with two large and commodious inns, a windmill with 
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* * ' 
a stone tower, and the residence of a police -magistrate, mahe 
it a place of some consideration. 

Sorell, or Pittwater, is a township, near the iron Creek, 
which flows into the hay called Pittwater; it contains a church 
which will hold six hundred persons; there arc also a school- 
house and two inns. This part of the country, from the 
richness of its soil and its high state of cultivation, has been 
designated the garden of tlu^ Island. 

Brighton stands on the main road from Hobart Town to 
Launceston, a little below the junction of Strathallan Creek and 
Jordan River; it has a govcriiinent cottage, barracks, and an 
inn or ale-house. A few miles to the northward the road passes 
over a hill called Constitution Hill, the view from the summit 
of which is, perhaps, the most extensive the island aflurds. 
Mount Wellington, near Hobart Tow'ii, 25 miles distant. 
Mount Nelson,' Mount Direction, and Mount Dromedary 
form prominent and bold features in the landscape ; while in 
the back ground, at a distance of sixty miles,, is seen the range 
of white-topped mountains near l*ort Dav}% The land in the 
neighbourhood is of good cpiality, and is extensively tilled. 

At Kangaroo Point, immediately facing Hobart Town, there 
is a spiall village, rising into note from the circumstance of its 
being (now that a steam-boat runs between it and Hobart 
Town six times a day), the principal route from Sorell and 
Richmond'to the ca[>itaL 

The rivers of this district are the Derwent, separating, it 
from Hobart’ Tow'n, the Jordan, Strathallan Ci’eek, Iron, 
Carlton, Coal, White Kangaroo, Sandpit and Prosser rivers; 
the Derwent is the only one navigable, but on sopie of the 
others there are erected flour mills. The shores of the Der¬ 
went and the sea coasts are indented by numerous bays and 
coves, among which (beginning at the highest point of the 
district on the Derwent) are Herdsman's Cove, Risdon Cove, 
Ralphs and Double Bay, (formed by a tongue of land called 
the South Arm), Pittwater, North, East, and Norfolk Bays, 
l^afety Cove, Port Arthur, Fortescue, Monge or Pirates’, 
Frederick Hendrick, Marian^ and Prosser Bays; and Oyster 
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and Rifsdle Bays at Maria Island. The prindlp^ liriands on 
the coast of this duaxict are Betsy, Maria, Slopiie^, an^ 
Spectacle islands. 

Port Arthur, one of the finest harbours in Van Diemen's 
Land, is about 55 miles from Hobart Town. Its entrance 
Qat. 4;?.13. S., Long. 148. E.) is just half way between Cape 
Pillar and Cape Raoul, on the southern coast of Tasman’s 
Peninsula. 

These two remarkable capes have a grand appearance on 
approaching the harbour. The former consists of basaltic 
columns, built up as it were to an enormous height, and from 
the regularity with which they are raised or piled, would al~ 
most seem to have been effected by human hands. 

The latter. Cape Raoul, so called from the pilot of the 
‘ Research') or Basaltes, of the same material, has the singular 
appearance of a stupendous Gothic ruin, projecting abruptly 
into the ocean, with its massy pillars, rising up in the manner 
of minarets or turrets, while the tremendous waves dash 
against its dark and rugged walls below. 

The coast between these two capes (10 miles asunder), fails 
back so as to form a bay, of a crescentic shape, termed by the 
French * Mainjon baie.’ Its sides are all rugged and inac¬ 
cessible. 

At the middle of this crescent the passage of the harbour 
opens. It is about a mile wide, and runs up in a N. N. W. 
direction for four miles and a half. At the distance of three 
and a half miles up, it expands to the westward to form a 
large bay, the safest part of the harbour. 

The water is deep on both sides close to the shores. The 
western llead is formed by a hill of between four and five 
hundred feet in height, with a clear round top and perpen¬ 
dicular sides towards the sea. The eastern by a bold rocky 
point, surmounted by a conical hill 8(X) feet high, with another 
still loftier behind it. From this point the eastern shore 
runs up in nearly a. straight unbroken line to the end tif the 
harbour. It also is formed by a perpendicular wail of basaltic 
columns and iron-stone rock, with : a long line of hills above 
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them siting b&ckwardsi having the appearance‘^of aii'hitmiehjse 
battery or embankment. These hills are covwed lightly wfth 
trees, of a stunted growth. There are three or four rocky 
gulliCs and fresh water streams on this side, where landing 
may be effected when the wind is easterly. 

The left, or western sijde of the channel, presents a very 
different aspect. Its rocky line is broken by bays and sandy 
beaches. There is also an open plain with an undulating 
surface, covered with heath and small shrubs, and backed by 
a lofty range of hills, which run directly up from Cape Raoul 
towards the N. and S., and a branch range across the centre 
of the peninsula. This meets with the line of hills on the 
eastern side, and thus completely surrounds the port. 

On sailing up the harbour, within the clear hill at the 
western head, is seen a small sandy beach, where the surf is 
generally too great to allow of boats landing. Half a mile 
higher up, and beyond an inner rocky head is Safety Cove, a 
fine large bay with a sandy beach, into which vessels often 
run for shelter from the stormy winds and heavy seas st* fre¬ 
quent upon this coast. It is open to the S.E., but by lying 
well round into the S.W. corner of the cove, a ship may be 
sheltered from the S.E. winds. Sailing past Safety Cove, on 
the left, there is a range of perpendicular rocks, a mile and a 
half in length, which runs along a tongue of land, (all that 
separates the channel from the bay inside), and close to the 
point of this tongue is a small and picturesque island. Here 
the harbour expands or rather doubles round the tongue of 
land, and forms a beautiful bay or basin, in which a large 
fleet might ride at anchor undisturbed by any wind. And 
from hence, looking directly across the bay, is first seen the 
point upon which the settlement is how forming, lying half a 
mile due W. from the island. 

There are besides, three smaller bays from the main sheet 
of water, which afford excellent anchoiage. 

. . .The settlement is prettily stationed on the sloping side , of a 
point, which is the southern boundary of the inlet, and stand’s 
out into the large bay. The buildings froht to the*N. There 
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am up» a military barrack, with a neat cott^^ for 

offifsera, e store,and substantial huts for the prisoner^ an4 
the EKecessary buildings are in progress. . 

: The country around presents one unvaried prospect of' 
thickly timbered hills, they are scrubby and stony'. The soil, 
though not bad, yet is so stony that,it would never repay the 
trouble of clearing for the purpose of cultivation. Thereat 
a few patches of clear swampy ground. The scrub in many 
places renders the country impassable, and in all parts ex¬ 
tremely difficult to travel over. 

, The timber, which is the matter of first consideration, as 
relates to the new settlement, is of fine quality, particularly. 
on that range of hills already mentioned, running both N. and 
S. It principally consists of stringy bark and gum trees, 
growing to a very large size, both on the sides of the hills and 
in the valleys. But in addition to these, the banks of the 
streams which run along the vales are thickly planted with 
other trees of a most useful description. <, 

There is no part of the colony which can afford a,greater 
variety or quantity of excellent fish than Port Arthur. The 
delicious trumpeter is' in plenty, salmon, perch, skate, and 
sting-ray, (the two last may be easily speared or harpooned 
on the flats); rock-cod, flat-heads, and cray-fish are all in 
abundance. Besides the numerous streams which flow into 
the port abound with the small but delicate mountain trout 
and fresh water lobster. 

4. The Clyde District —containing from 1500 to ^1700 
square miles, or upwards of one million acres, like the odier 
districts of the colony, consists of a continued succession of 
hill and dale, but being situated in a more central put of the 
island stands on proportionally • higher ground. It is weU 
watered by the rivers Dee, Ouse, Shannon, Clyde and Jordan. 
Round the township of Bothwell is a large tract of level 
groimd, extending several miles each way, but lowj^ down on 
the Clyde the countiry again becomes hilly, though in general. 
overspread with rich pasturage. 

' The land, granted to settlers in this die^et did not in 
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18S0, exceed oh^tenth of its whole exteiit, amoulatii:^' eltd^ 
^ether to 115,000 acres; of this quantity not more than S660 
had then been brought under the plough, the remainder being 
occupied as pasturage for the large. numbers of sheep and 
cattle that belong to the district. 

The average return from wheat sown during 1830 in this 
district was 16 bushels per acre, of barley and oats 17 bushels, 
of peas 20 bushels, of potatoes 2 tons and a half, of tiurnips 
8 tons per acre: the value was—21,440 bushels wheat(1340 
acres) at 6jy. 6d., 69681 .; 5440 ditto barley (320 a.) at 4ff., 
1083?,; 1530 ditto oats (90 a.) at 4s. 306/.; 2200 ditto peas 
(1100 a.) at 8s. 880/.; 225 tons potatoes (90 a.) at 60s. 675/.; 
1700 ditto turnips (250 a.) at 30s. 2550/.; 400 acres English 
grass, at 8/. 3200/.—total produce 15,667/. 

Value of live stoclc in the district:—^230 horses, at 30/. 
each, 6900/,; 11,000 cattle, at 20s. each, 11,000/.; 82,000 
sheep, at 5s. each, 20,500/.; 600 goats, at Is. each 30/.;— 
Total 38,430/. 

The total average valueof land was 10s. per acre on the whole 
extent of gi-anted laml of 115,000 acres. The total value of 
agricultural property in the di.strict, appears to' be, land 
58,000/.; live stock, 38,430/.; annual produce, 15,0671,—~ 
total, 112,597/. 

There are two excellent flour mills on the Clyde, at Both- 
well, belonging to Mr. Axford and Mr. Nicholas. About 
five tons of excellent fresh 'water eels are annually caught in 
the Clyde, and sold to advantage in Hobart-town. 

A large part of this extensive district being occupied in 
grazing farms, it naturally follows that its population is 
proportionably small. At the commencement of the year, 
1831, the total number of inhabitants which it contained, 
amounted to 760, of whom 360 were free persons, and the 
remaining 400 convicts, in the following proportions, viz.-^*- ^ 
male adults, free, 195; female ditto, ditto, 65; males, under 
age ditto, 50; female ditto, ditto, 50; ihale convicts, 350? 
female ditto, 50;—total 760. , > 

The township of Bothwell, the only one in the distrh^, is 
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situated in the centre ofa level country, on the £. hank oi^the 
Clyde. It is a thriving little township, possessiAg already^ si 
clergyman (the Rev. Mr. Garrett) an excellent inn, and many 
cottages and workshops of mechanics and others, and a very 
neat and commodious church has just been finished. .The 
town of Bothwell has the advantage of a resident clergyman 
of the church of Scotland, of which persuasion a large pro¬ 
portion of the inhabitants consists. . 

’ 5. Oatlands,x» a small district,* compared with some of the 

others in the colony, forming nearly a square of 30 miles each 
side; that is, containing 900 square miles, or about 576,000 
acres; but it is one of the first in importance, from its central 
position in the island, possessing a great extent of fine open 
upland downs, which afford excellent pasture for stock, with 
the high road from Ilobart-town to Launceston, passing 
throught the centre. 

By the last official statements, the returns from wheat sown 
in this district averaged 20 bushels an acre, barley 22 bushels, 
oats 25 bushels, potatoes 3 tons, and turnips 6 tons per 
acre. The total agricultural produce of the district appears 
to be as follows, viz.— 

30,000 bushels of wheat (1500 a.) at 6.v. 6</. 9750/.; 55(X) 
ditto barley (250 a.) at 4.v. 1100/.; 3500 ditto oats (140 a.) 
at 4a. 700/.; 600 ditto peas (30 a.) at 8a. 240/.; 210 tons 
potatoes (60 a.) at 60a. 630/.; 630 ditto turnips (100«.) at 
30a. 900/.; 150 acres English grass, at 10/. 1500/.^—^total 
produce 14,820/. 

The live stock at present in Oatlands district, ctmsists, of 
250 horses, at 30/. each, 7500/.; 10,000 cattle, at 20a. each, 
10,000/.; 90,000 sheep, at 5a. each, 22,500/.; 240 goats, at 
ia. each, 12/.;—^total value of live stock, 40,012/. ' 


• Henry Walter Parker, Esq., a barrister of Gray’s Inn, who bssvrdtten 
a.smaU, but valuable work on Van Diemen’s Land, compiled ciuefiy, as 
re^rds the topography, from Dr. Ross’s almanac (to which I i^o much 
indebted), thinks the surveyors have made a mistake in the area of this dis¬ 
trict. Mr. Parker has conferred a benefit on the island by having brdugtit' 
into rdief. ito beaUties and advantages' in a very interesdog ^ 
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The total qtsantity of agricultural property m- tiie f«iir 
1830 was, land, 60,0002.; live stock, £2,500/.; annual . pro¬ 
duce, 14,8^;—^total 97,3^/. 

The principal rivers are the Jordan, Clyde, Shannon, and 
Blackman; the lakes are numerous, several being many miles 
in extent 

Excellent free stone, as in most other parts of the island, 
a|)ounds in this district. A very useful kiijd of whetstone, for 
setting razors and other fine tools, has been found in Dysart 
parish. The coal discovered on the borders of the Wallaby 
creek in Jerusalem, though of excellent quality is in too remote 
a situation to make it as yet worth the attention of any one to 
work it. As however the descent is easy to the Coal riyer 
bridge at Richmond, where the river becomes navigable, and 
as the consumption of firewood in Hobart-town increases, and 
becomes more difficult and expensive to be procured, it is not 
improbable that at no distant period, unless a coal mine be 
opened in the vicinity of the town, that a rail road may be 
constructed from this very easily worked and accessible mine 
to Richmond, where it would be taken up in boats to Hobart- 
town. 

Salt is collected on the Salt Pan Plains from three of the 
salt lakes, or natural pans, situated in the division of Methvin, 
in this district.' It is sold to the settlers round at 10a. a hun¬ 
dred weight, though not equal to English salt. A very good 
kiln for burning lime has been constructed in Gibbs’ parish, 
which is retailed to the neighbours at la. per.bushel. 

The total population of Oatlands district in 1830 amounted 
to930, of whom 450 were free persons, and the remaining 480 
convicts, in the following proportions, viz.—Male adults, free, 
£30; female ditto, ditto, 80; males, under age, ditto, 70; 
female dittp, 70; male convicts, 460; female ditto, £0;— 
totd 930. 

A commodious little church has lately been erected at 
Green Ponds, where there is already a thriving and populous 
v£B^e. 

: .R, Qyaier Bfltf district contains an area similar in extent 
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Ito^iktWOAtlands, about 900 square miles^ of’STGJDOO acrfeii. 
It includes all the settlement of Great Swan Port, as far as. 
Prosser’s River, on the eastern coast of the island. A lofty 
chain of hills runs along from north to south, on the western 
or interior side of the district, separating it from the Oat- 
lands and Camphell-town districts. The comparatively low 
and level tract between this chain and the coast, is watered 
with streams which take their rise in these hills. ’ Here thf, 
land spreads out in many parts into fine undulating downs ot 
rich pasturage, especially in the direction of Great Swan 
Port. Oyster Bay itself affords good and safe anchorage 
along the west or inner coast of the Schouteus Island, but is 
too shallow higher uj)to admit large vessels, except along the 
shore of Freycinct’s Peninsula, where ships loading for Eng¬ 
land may safely lie at anch<»r, and take on board oil, wodl'i 
and bark, collected .in that part of the district. 

The military station at Waterloo Point is situated on the 
north-west corner of the bay, uj)on a projecting point of land, 
where the Police Magistrate of the district resides. There is 
also a military post at Spring Bay, at the southern extremity 
of the district. This beautiful bay affords one of the finest 
harbours in the island, having seven fathoms water all along 
up the entrance. The Schoutens Island presents a singular 
appearance to the spectator on the opposite side of the bay, 
from the lofty points of the hills standing up like needles. 
Oyster Bay is a general ‘resort of whales in the season, but 
the irdets both of Great Swan Port and Little Swan Port, are 
mere sheets of shallow water, navigable only for boats or flat 
bottomed vessels. Numerous seals still frequent the White 
Rock in the centre of the bay. 

The quantity of land located in 1830 was 36,000 acres, 
of which number twelve hundred had been cleared and 
‘reduced to a rich productive state. The crops occupying 
this extent were in the following proportions, viz:—12,000 
bushels of wheat (600 a.) at 6s. 6d. 3900/.; 1760 ditto barley 
(80a.) at 4«. 3521.; 120 ditto oats,, at 4s. 24/.; 100 ditto 
peas, at 8s. 40/.; 210 tons potatoes, (60 a.) at Ws. 630/.; 
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£)^ tons iurntlts (140 a.) at 30«. 1^0/.; 310 a(^8 ,. l&i;^^b 
gjrasges, at 10/.‘ 31004—total .produce 93064 
Live stock, 25 horses at 304 7504; 2500 cattle, a.t 20«i 
25004; 17,000 sheep at 5s, 42504;—total value 75004 
Total value of agricultural property: land 18,0004 ; live 
' stock 75004 ; annual produce 93064; total 34,8064 

The inhabitants of this fine district are as yet but few coiP'' 


pared with the population of the other divisions of the island. 
The number of free persons at the beginning of 1830 did not 
exceed 150, and of convicts 170, in all 320 souls, in the fol¬ 
lowing proportions, viz.:—^male adults, free, 80; female ditto, 
ditto, 30; males, under age, 20 ; female ditto, 20; male con¬ 
victs, 165; female ditto, 5; total 320. 

In this district the whale fishery, and the reduction of the 
blubber into exportable oil are carried on extensively. 

7. Camphell~town District is almost wholly an inland di¬ 
vision, having but a very small frontage on the coast. It con¬ 
tains an area of .about 1260 square miles, or 850,000 acres. 
Nature has divided this fine tract of country into a number 
of beautiful valleys, each watered by fine streams of water, 
flowing for the most part to the north-west. 

Beginning on the west side of the district is the Lake 
River, after which are the Isis, the Black-man’s River, the 
Macquarie (formerly called the Relief), the Klizabeth, the 
South Esk, the St. Paul’s, and the Break-o’day Rivers. 

At Campbell-town, on the Elizabeth River, is the court¬ 
house, and residence of the Police Magistrate; and Ross is 
the station of a Commissariat officer, and a party of military. 

Nearly one-third of this valuable district has already been 
occupied by settlers; 260,000 acres being granted and 
allotted off in 1830; of this extent 6800 acres had been 
cleared and brought un’der the ploxigh. 

Thb extent of land in a high state of cultivation, and 
laid down in English grasses, is a striking feature in thb 
district; one gentleman alone possessing 600 acres of rich 
pasturage from English grasses. . , . 

ivThe returns of the wheat sown, averaged by last accounts 
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30 bushels.* The lend in this quarter appears to be. .sin|gx» 
larly £a,Tourable to the growth of barley, the average returns 
being 40 bushels per acre; of oats 3% bushels; peas imd 
and beans 11 bushels; potatoes 2^ tons; turnips 6 tons p^ 
acre. The value of English grasses may be fairly estimated 
at IL per acre. These data furnish us with the means of as¬ 
certaining the total value of agricultural produce throughout 
this valuable district, viz:—62,000 bushels of wheat (3100 a.) 
at 6s. per bushel, 18,600^.; 18,000 ditto barley (450 a.) at 4s. 
per ditto, 3600^.; 8400 ditto oats (300 a.) at 4s. per ditto, 
1680/.; 340 ditto peas, (30 a.) at 8s. ditto, 136/.; 300 tons 
potatoes (120 a.) at 60s. per ton, 900/.; 1920 ditto turnips 
(320 a.) at 30s. per ditto, 28801. ; 1480 acres English grasses, 
at 71. per acre, 10,360/.; total produce 38,1.56/. 

The number of live stock in Campbell-town district main--, 
tains its relative proportion to the great value of annual pro¬ 
duce :—450 horses, at 30/. each, 13,500/.; 13,500 cattle, at 
25s. ditto, 16,875; 180,000 sheep, at 6s. ditto, 54,000/.; 
total value of live stock, 84,37.5/. 

Many of the farms jn this quarter are in a high state of 
cultivation, possessing fine buildings, and extensive lines of 
substantial fencing. Total value of agricultural property:— 
land 130,000/.; live stock, 84,375/.; annual produce, 38,156/.; 
total 252,531/. 

*Campbell-town is solely an agricultural district, the only 
establishments of a manufacturing character being those essen¬ 
tial to the existence of the inhabitants themselves, namely, 
three flour mills. Of the whole population, however, of 
1200 souls, 120 are employed as shoemakers, blacksmith% 
sawyers, and carpenters. The thinness of the population, 

* Few samples of wheat in Van Diemen’s Land yield less than from 62 
to 64 lbs. per bnshel, the average standard of 601bs. at which, it is pur* 
ch&sed by the Government being invariably found in fhvour of the g^wer, 
and when it comes to the meal tub, although it does not absorb so much 
water as the American flour, yet it is found to be rather above .tto.j!^t 
wheat of English growth in the comparative quantity of bread, 
from the same qTumtity of flour. 
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6(^])ared to the extent and importance of this dutS^^'j^cfmts 
dtit the comparative wealth arid respectability of its iiiha- 
bitarits. There are 650 free persons, and 550 convicts, iii 
the following proportions, viz.:—^male adults, free, 290; fe¬ 
male ditto, ditto, 180; males under age, ditto, 90; female 
ditto, ditto, 90; male convicts, 510; female ditto, 40; total 
1200. 

A few years ago, the settlers about the Macquarie River, 
a large proportion of whom belong to the Presbyterian 
church, wrote to Edinburgh, stating the prospects that 
would await a respectable clergyman of that church were he 
to emigrate in order to settle in their neighbourhood. His 
dependence was chiefly to be on the voluntary subscriptions 
of the parishioners, and a stipend from the Government. A 
clergyman consequently proceeded thither, and a manse has 
lately been built for him. 

8. 'Norfolk Plains district contains an area of 2250 square 
miles, or about a million and a half of acres, but not above 
one-fourth of this large extent may be said to belong 
to the district; and a very large portion of it is rugged, 
mountainous, and bad land. It is watered by the Mersey and 
Rubicon, which fall into Bass’s Strait; by the Western River 
and Liffy (formerly the Penny Royal Creek) which flow into 
the South Esk, and by Brumby’s Creek falling into the La|;.e 
River. 

In addition to the rivers and lakes mentioned as forming 
the boundaries of Norfolk Plains or district, there are the 
Mersey, Philip’s,* Moleside, Meander, or Quamby’s, or West¬ 
ern, Monow, and Dasher rivers. Pennyroyal Creek, and Don 
River, Great Lake, Lake Arthur, and Western Lagoon, be¬ 
sides two extensive lagoons between Port Sorell arid Port 
Frederic, and half a dozen lagoons at Norfolk Plains, near 
Perth. The Mersey rises in the Western Mountains, and 

• The Forth, Philip's, and Meander Rivers, have several beautiful chS- 
cad^ and cataracts, falling from 500 to 200 feet in perpendicdlar helglilf. 
iW^ter at Philip’s cataract is petriflc, and there are large trees in the 
ael^boiurhood petrescent. 
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falls into Port Frederic, where there is a commodious 
hour, affording a safe resort for shipping. The Molesidie 
springs from the same range of mountains, and debouches tU 
the Mersey. The country between these two rivers appears 
to be undermined by numerous subterranean streams, which 
flow in different directions, at various depths below the sur¬ 
face. The superincumbent soil, deprived of its foundation 
by the action of the water of these streams, has given way in 
many parts, forming pits or basins of various depths, from 20 
to 200 feet, shaped like funnels, broad at the top, and be¬ 
coming gradually less, usually terminating, if the pit be deep, 
in a small circular pond. It is supposed that when the pits 
are only a yard or so in diameter and depth (of which there 
are many), that the substrata have only begun to give way, 
and that tlie pits will increase both- in diameter and depth as 
the .action of the water further undermines the ground. Two 
or three of the party who accompanied the Lieutenant Go¬ 
vernor on an excursion to the western districts of the island, 
descended one of the deepest of these pits, and endeavoured 
to fathom the small circular pond of water at the bottom, but 
did not succeed in ascertaining its depth. At the bottom of 
another pit there was found a cavern extending right and 
left; on entering it they discovered a large body of water 
rushing from a height and flowing away, as it were, beneath 
their feet. The country between the Moleside and the Mer¬ 
sey has a substratum of limestone, which frequently rises 
above the surface. The Monow and Dasher are small rivers 
flowing into the Mersey. The land in the neighbourhood of 
the Forth is not much known, but as far as investigation has 
been carried, it does not appear to be of very good quality. 
The Rubicon is a small river, flowing into Port Sorell, a har¬ 
bour into which only vessels of small draught can enter. 

Great Lake, about 90 miles N.W. of Hobart Town, and 
80 feet above the level of the sea, is situated within the limits 
of this district. The country in the neighbourhood is alter¬ 
nate marsh and hill, well, but not superabundantly,,woodisd, 
and adapted for sheep and cattle runs. The lake itself la ; 
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^ miles long, and 10 broad, witb deep ba^a alid in^ 
dents; and having many promontories and peninsula# ^tend« 
iflg'into it. This formation of course makes a greater extent 
of shore than if the coast were even, and adds greatly to the 
beauty of the scenery, which has been assimilated to the eEk 
trance to the river' Derwent. In the lake are five islands 
covered with a species of cedar (the foliage resembling the 
Ijluon pine) .and numerous beautiful shrubs. From the im« 
mense expanse of water, the reader perhaps will imagine that 
the depth is proportionate to the extent of surface, but in this 
he will be mistaken, for its greatest depth 'does not usually 
exceed three fathoms,* and frequently a yard measure would 
reach the bottom. It discharges its waters by the Shannon, 
which uniting with the Clyde, fall into the Derwent. 

The mountains ai;e numerous, and form a bold feature in 
the district. The western range (3,500 feet in height, and 
covered with snow many months in the year) runs 12. and W. 
through the centre ; it consists chiefly of basaltic rocks, pre¬ 
senting, at a distance of ten miles, the appearance of a stupen¬ 
dous wall; and clothed about three-fourths of its. altitude by 
trees of the most stately description, while the summit, is 
naked and sterile. Near this range there is a remarkable'de- 
tached round mountain, called Quamby's Blufi'; it appears as 
if a tremendous convulsion of nature had at some . remote 
period thrown it off from the parent chain of mountains, leav¬ 
ing a chasm or gap of alaout three miles intervening. Two 
other ranges of mountains run directly S. and N., the one 
joining the western mountains at the western extremity, and 
the other at the eastern. There are also two remarkable 
mountains between the western mountains and the sea, called. 
Gpg and Magog. 

Land to the extent of 12,000 acres have been allotted to 
settlers in this district, of which 5,500 have been reduced to 
cultivation. v 

^ ofiicial returns, the wheat yielded^'tih 

waters of the lake are high and low, according to the state of the 
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average of 18 bushels per acre, barley 83 bushels, balici?^ 
bushels, peas 30 bushels, potatoes 6 tons, and turnips & 
per acre. The annual produce of this district then appeirs 
to be as follows:— 

73,800 bushels wheat (4,100 acres) at 6s. 6rf. per bushel, 
33,9^/; 9,160 do. barley (380 a.) at 4s. do. 1793/; 9,900 do. 
oats (800 a.) at 4s. do. 1,980/; 1,050 do. peas (35 a.) at 8s. do/ 
430/; 480 tons potatoes (80 a.) at 60s. per ton, 1440/; 7^ 
do. turnips (130 a.) at 30s.[do. 1,080 ; 585 acres of English 
grasses at 10/. 5,850/. Total produce 36,54<7/. 

Live Stock. 400 horses at 30/. 13,000/; 33,000 cattle at 
35s. 38,750/; 75,000 sheep at 6s. 33,500/. Total value of 
live stock, 63,350/. 

The averageuf the land in this district cannot be reckoned 
worth more than 10s. an acre, or 63,500/. on the whole 
135,000 acres granted. We arrive then at the total result as 
follows :—Land, 63,500/; live stock, 63,350/; annual pro¬ 
duce, 36,547/. Total 163,397/. 

The population in 1830 of Norfolk Plains conssisted of 
580 free persons, and 430 convicts, in the following pro¬ 
portions viz ;—Male adults free, 390; female do. 80 ; males 
under age do. 105; females do. do. 105 ; male convicts, 400; 
female do. 30; total 1,000. 

Westbury,* the township of this district, is situated on a 
small stream, called Quamby’s Brook, which falls into Quam- 
by’s. Western, or Meander river, and is on the line of road 
from Launceston to Circular Head; it has not, however, yet 
attained a point sufficiently high to be designated qven by the 
name of village. 

Latour, now called Longford, is situate at Norfolk Plainsi, 
and consists of about 30 small houses, occupied chiigfly 
by mechanics. 

9. Launceston district, comprising the N.E. corhe? ef the 

• The natural grasses growing in the neighbourhood of WsstbUry^.C^jjii 
Norfolk Plains, are of such a very succulent and nutritive kind,, 
fed upon them give milk of so rich a quality, that the dream prbdu<^ may 
be cut with a ^nife .—Account of one tf the Governor’e JEsecuremu. 
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contains 3,800 square miles, or 2,352fiOQ ndres. The 
rMera, besides those forming its boundaries, are Cdrrie*s, 
Piper’s, Rihgarooma, George’s, and North £sk, besides mai^ 
others falling into the Tamar and the sea. The Tamar, pro> 
perly speaking, is not a river, but an arm of the sea. It is 
nearly 50 miles in length, and is navigable for ships of large 
burden, to Launceston, which stands at its extreme inhmd 
point. The mountains are the Asbestos Hills, a range be- • 
tween the Rubicon and Tamar, running N. and S., and a tier 
from which Benlomond rises, extending from the source of 
piper’s River to Tasman Peak, in Campbell Town district; 
their direction is, therefore nearly parallel with the Tamar. 
Benlomond is about 4,200 feet above the level of the sea, and 
is visible many miles distant. The scenery in its vicinity is 
extremely grand and romantic. 

Mr. Parker truly states that the mountains seldom assimi¬ 
late in character; they arc almost as various as numerous: 
here rising gradually to the summit, there springing, as it 
were, perpendicularly* from the surface; here of a conical 
shape, there round; some with dark brows, others snow¬ 
capped ; such are the mountains of this southern Switzerland. 

The greater part of this extensive district may be said to 
be uncultivable land, as much nf it is almost inaccessible 
mountain and hungry sand: the fiats on the banks of the 
North and South Esk and Break-o’-Day Rivers, and the land 
in the vicinity of Launceston, is however of a rich and fertile 
quality, yielding good average crops of corn. 

The whole extent of land in this extensive tract granted 
to settlers In 1830, amounted to no more than 63,000 acres, 
of which 7,000 were reduced to cultivation occupied with 
crops. 

The banks of the Tamar and the valley of the South Esk 
is of so rich and fertile a quality, that the average return may 
be safely taken, for wheat at 20 bushels per acre, barley and 
qatsy 30 ditto, peas and beans 20 bushels, potatoes, 3|, 
th^ps six ton's per acre, yielding produce as follows 

* Basaltic. 
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' 80,000 bushels of wheat, (400 a.) at 6s. per bushel, 24,000/; 
9,000, do. barley (300 a.) at 4s. per do. 1,800/; 30,000 iSo. 
oats, (1,000 a.) at 4s. per do. 6,000/; 500 do. peas (25 a.) at 
8s. per do. 200/: 100 do. beans (5 a.) at 8s. per do. 40/; 1220 
tons potatoes, (320 a.) at 60s. per ton, 3,860/; 450 do. tutnips 
(T5 a.) at .SOs. per ton, 675/; 1275 acres English grasses at' 
10/, 12,750/; total produce, 48,825/. 

Live Stock.* 380 horses at 30/. each, 11,400/; 30,000 
cattle at 25s. each, 37,500/; 65,000 sheep at Os. each, 19,500/. 
Total value of live stock, 68,400/. 

The average value of the whole land granted in the district 
. may be taken at 15s. an acre, which gives upon the whole 
85,000 acres granted, a total of 63,7.50/. The whole value 
then of agricultural property in the district appears to be as 
follows, viz:—Land, 63,750/; live stock, 68,400/; annual 
produce, 48,825/. Total, 180,975/. 

The total population of the district of Launceston (January 
1831), as derived from the most authentic sources amounted 
to 2,500 souls, of whom 1,670 are free persons, and 830 con¬ 
victs, in the following proportions, viz:—Male adults free, 
809; female do’. 270; males under age do. 300; females do. 
do. 300 ; male convicts, 680; female do. 1.50. Total 2,500. 

The first cattle imj)orted in 1807, were a coarse sort of 
buffalo animal, sold by the Government to the settlers, at a 
long credit. The stock thus once laid, afterwards improved 
with the growth of the colony ; and about eight or nine years 
ago, the importation of superior bred animals from England 
began to be an object of attention with certain emigrants %ho 
were embarking hither, so that, by degrees, the old original 
breed'has now become almost lost. There have been pure 
Devons, Herefords, Durhams, Holdernesses, Fifeshires, and 
others of the most admired breeds among the English farmers, 
imported in considerable numbers. Large impofrtatlons of 
their best and improved crosses had for soioe years pre¬ 
viously, from time to time, been made from New South Wales; 

* Tlte agricultural stock of tbs colony is excdleut and yearly improving. 
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80 >t^t many individuals had been possessed of herds, very 
difierent to the original stock, even before these ^English hor- 
portations reached us. At present, either for the yoke or 
the pail, for docility or for hardiness, the improved breed of 
cattle, which is rapidly taking place of all others, cannot be 
surpassed, either in England or in any other part of the world. 

The original horses of the island had a strong cross of the 
Arab, and were imported from the sister colony. In the same 
manner as with neat cattle, they have since liad the benefit of 
very superior crosses of English importations. 

Perth, lOU miles from Hobart Town, and 12 from Laun¬ 
ceston, is a beautiful village, pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the South Esk,* which is crossed in a Government punt. 
The public buildings are a gaol and quarters for an officer 
and a detachment of soldiers ; the i)rivatc buildings chiefly 
consist of cottages for mechaiflcs and labourers. 

George Town, 32 miles N. of La*nceston, and 152 miles 
from Hobart Town, is situated on the eastern bank of the 
Tamar, and within four miles of its opening to Bass’s Straits. 

A new township, to be culled Falmouth, has been recently 
marked out; it is situated at the head of George’s Bay, ^^f*^ 
and convenient harbour on the eastern coast for vessels not 
drawing more th.an 15 feet, that being the depth over the bar 
at high water; but at ebb tide there is only «inc feet. The 
land in the neighbourhood is reported to be very favourable 
for the finest woolled sheep. 

There is a large extent of unlocated territory to the west¬ 
ward of the Hobart Town district, through which the Huon 
river flows, and which is now being explored. 

The Van Diemen’s Land Company district, embracing Cir¬ 
cular Head (a narrow peninsula 5J mile.s long, situate on the 
N. coast of the island, 20,000 acres), Woolnorth (on the ex¬ 
treme K.W. corner of the island, 110,000 acres), and the 
Surry and Hampshire Hills (containing 200,000 acres) require 

• TUe township is built on both sides of the river, and therefore it is 
partly in Launceston, and partly in Campbell Toivn districts. 
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nO distinct notice.f The penal settlement at Port Arthur has 
already been described. 

Macquarie Harbour is a large bay on the western coast 
of the island, extending inland in a south-westerly direction 
about 20 .miles to where Gordon river debouches, and diverg¬ 
ing right and left into two extensive bays or creeks. The 
settlement is formed at Sarah’s Island, a small island within 
the harbour, whence every morning the convicts, usually 
amounting to between two and three hundred souls, are re¬ 
moved to the banks of the Gordon to perform their laborious 
tasks. The Gordon, though barred, is navigable for nearly 
40 miles, and is in most jiarts very dcrej), and never less than 
loo yards wide. Its banks, though gcncrallj' precipitous, are 
clothed with timber and shrubs, and afibrd beautiful scenery. 
The land is mostly of a rich quality, but the timber is too 
dense to allow the agriculturist to occupy it with advantage. 
On Philips’ Island, oit the northern side of the harbour, a 
small garden has been formed, and a few acres have been 
broken up for cultivation ; and at Coal Head, which is adjoin¬ 
ing, excellent coal has been found, but not yet dug for use. 
T|jp_ timber procured by the convicts is the Huon pine, the 
trunk of which is generally GO feet in length and five feet in 
diameter; the celery top pine, fifty feet long and two and a 
half feet in diameter; and the myrtle, the pinkwood, and 
lightwood trees, all of which grow to a good size, aftbrding 

* The territory hclonj^infr to this company is—100,000 acres, Woolnorth, 
in one continuous tract; 20,000 acres, at C/ircular Head and the coast 
adjoining; 10,000 acres, Hampshire Hills, in one continuous tract ; 10,000 
acres, Middlesex Plains, in one continuous tract; 153,000 acres, Surry* 
Hills, in one continuous tract; 10,0(H) acres, the estimated quantityof 
good land in Trefoil, Walker, and Robin Islands ; 60,000 acres. Emu Bay; 
—total, 350,000 acres, upon the terms stipulated in the charter ; viz. that 
240,000 acres are to be valued at 2s. 6d!. per acre; and five' years after it 
has been surveyed, and the boundaries defined, u*rcnt is to commence, at 
the rate of 30s. per cent, on that value, redeemable by twenty years’ pur¬ 
chase. The rent, therefore, will be 450/. per annum, to commence, five 
years after it shall have been cederi to the company; or it may, after that 
period, become freehold by the payment of 9,000/. 
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excellent timber for ship-building, furniture, and house¬ 
work.* 

Geology, Mineralogy and Soil.— ^he island has not been 
sufficiently explored to ascertain its geological characters. 
Basalt is supposed ‘ to be the principal substratum of the 
colony; but the geology of the island is very varied. Lime- 
^dne is almost the only mineral that has yet been brought 
into, general use. This requisite of civilized life has been 
found in abundance in most parts of this island, with the ex¬ 
ception of the neighbourhood of Launceston, to which place 
it is usually imported from Sydney, as a return cargo, in the 
vessels thsrt carry up wheat to tliat port. A very fine species 
of lime, used in the better sort of plastering and stuccoing, 
is made in considerable quantities by burning the oyster shells 
that are found in beds along various parts of the coast. Other 
species of the calcareous genus also occur in different parts of 
the island. Mai'hle of a white mixed grey colour, susceptible 
of a good polish, has frequently been found, though never yet 
dug up or applied to use. Round Hobart Town, where the 
progress of improvement frequently exposes the soil to the 
depth of two or three yards sometimes, strata of soft clajtey 
marl occur, which have been found very useful as a manure. 
Much of the common limestone is of a yellowish or reddish 
colour, no doubt derived from the quantity of oxide of iron 
with which it is mixed, and which is so generally scattered 
throughout all parts of the island. Iron ore is very general, 
both of a red, brown, and black colour. In one or two 
instances it lias been analysed, and found to contain eighty 
per cent, of the perfect mineral. It also occurs, though more 
rarely, and in smaller quantities, under the form of red chalk, 
with which, mixed with grease, the Aborigines besmear their 

* A plant called the Macquarie Harbour grape has been discovered 
here ; it is a climbing plant, with a large digited vine-like leaf, grows very 
rapidly, and produces its fruit, like the vine, in large bunches. The acid 
-’wMch its fruit yields, has been medicinally employed as a substitute for 
lime-juice, and has fully answered the expectations of the medical man by 
whom it was pjrescribed. 
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heads and bodies. Indications of coal have been found alt 
across the island, commencing at South Cape, and shewing 
themselves in various part; at Satellite Island in D’Entre¬ 
casteaux’s* channel, on the banks of the Hudn, at Hobart 
Town, New Norfolk, the Coal River, Jerusalem, Jericho, and 
other places. The stratum at the South Cape, is situated on 
the N. side of the bay, and extends about two miles along tHb 
coast. Messrs. Maudsley, Son, and Field, London, analysed 
some specimens of the Van Diemen’s Land coal sent home by 
Mr. Waghorn of the Bengal i)ilot service, which they declared 
to be equal to the Elgin Wall’s End coals, and superior to 
Newcastle coal, for the purpose of raising steam. 

Of the various species of the argillaceous genus, basalt, as 
before observed, is by far the most abundant. Indeed, it 
would appear to be the chief and predominant substratum of 
the island. All along*the coast it presents itself in rocky pre¬ 
cipitous heights, standing on its beautiful columnar pedestals. 
Of these. Fluted Cape, at Adventure Bay, is, j)erhaps, the 
.most remarkable, so called from the circular columns standing 
up close, together, in the form of the barrels of an organ. 
Circular head, which gives the name to the Van Diemen’s 
Land Company’s establishment, is anotiier remarkable instance 
of the singular appearance which this species of rocks puts 
on, resembling different artificial productions of man. That 
curious rock stands out into the sea, exactly like a huge round 
tower or fortress, built by human hands. Mount Wellington, 
the great western Table Mountain, and the rocky banks of 
many of our mountain rivers, as the Shannon, are composed 
of this rock. 

In some parts, both on the coast and in the interior, the 
columns stand up in insulated positions, springing up from 
the grass or the ocean like obelisks or huge needles, and pre¬ 
senting a singular appearance to the eye. On the S. end of 
Brune Island, which is composed of this rock, there are 
several of this description, and those upon the land stand 
erect upon their several blocks, gradually diminishing as %hey 
rise, till the cast of a well aimed stone from the hand is suf- 
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iicicnt to drive the uppermost from its seat. As this rock has 
tlie pbwer of acting on the magnetic needle, and occurs in such 
large passes in the island, it may, in some measure, accoiint . 
lor the variations which travellers depending on the guidance 
'of the pocket-compass in the bush sometimes experience. 
Argil appears in the form of excellent roof-slate at a certain 
spot bet^veen liaunccston and George Town. In the foian of 
mica it is found in large masses on the rocks round Port Davey, 
on the southern corner of the islaiid, where, being much ex¬ 
posed to the winds and waves of the southern ocean, they 
have become so much worn by the weather as to put on the 
appearance of snow'. lixecllent sandstone for building is 
obtiuned in almost every part of tlte island, and most of the 
houses in Hobart 'I'own are now built with it, brought from 
different j)arts w'ithin half a mile or a mile of the town, instead 
of badly made bricks, as formerly. A quarry of that kind, 
used as filtering-stones, has recently been discovered at Port 
Arthur, the manufacture t>f which, it is probalde, will be found 
a profitable employment, h'lints in great jdenty are scattered 
upon the hills, especially in neiglibour'hoods where basalt 
abounds. They generally occur in the globular form, covered 
w'ith a white indurated crust of chalk. Other rare species of 
the silicious genus have been found in different parts of the 
island, especially in those which appear to have been washed 
in former times by the ocean, and which have been dei>osited 
in certain ranges or linear positions by the lashing of the 
waves, and the subsiding of the waters. Of these may be 
mentioned, though found generally in small pieces, hornstone, 
schistus, wood-ojjal, blootlstoiie, jasper, and that singular 
species called the cat’s eye, reflecting different rays of light 
from the change of position. 

Of the metallic ores, besides iron, w'hich is most abundant, 
specim'bns of red and green copper ore, lead, zinc, manganese, 
and, as some say, of silver and gold, have occasionally been 
j met with. 

,,Petrified remains of wood, and other vegetable productions, 
ventirely converted into silicious matter, and capable of the 
.finest polish, are occasionally met with in different parts of 
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the island, especially in the Macquarie district, at Allenv^e, 
and Mr. Barker’s estate, where the whole trunks and branches 
of trees have been found, some in a horizontal, and some in a 
vertical position, exhibiting the fibres and structure of the 
leaves and wood, the distribution of the vessels, and the 
annual growth, as distinctly and in as perfect a state of pre¬ 
servation as in the living plant. , . 

The soil is very varied, in some places a rich black, alluvial 
mould, in others sandy or argillaceous; its fertility is shewn 
by the excellent crops produced, the land being cultivated for 
years without refreshment. 

Climate. — Seasom, Wind—and Rain .—Allowing for the 
higher southern latitude, and the consequent coldness and 
humidity attending on its insularity, the seasons and weather 
at Van Diemen’s liands may be estimated from the data given 
in the proceeding chapter resiiecting New South Wales. 

Generally speaking, throughout the summer months, there 
are alternate land and sea breezes, every 24 hours, the in¬ 
fluence of the latter being felt many miles from the shore, and 
tending greatly to cool the atmosphere, even in the hottest 
days of summer. The wind blows from the land, from sun¬ 
set till 10 or 11 o’clock the folloM'ing day; when the sea 
breeze sets in and continues till evening. The average of the 
thermometer is about 70 .; although there are times when the 
mercury is subject to sudden elevations, even to 100. to 110. 
When this happens, a hot wind blows from the N. or N.W., 
the effects of which sometimes show themselves upon growing 
crops, by producing bliglit, and similar injurious consequences; 
but it seldom lasts long, ami the rain, which is almost certain 
to follow' within a few hburs, again so cools the atmosphere, 
that its previous sultriness is little regarded. Thunder storms 
are seldom experienced; nor are they ever of a violent nature. 

September, October, and November, form the Spring, when 
^the weather .is usually bright and clear, with occasional rain 
and high winds. The average of the thermometer for these 
'.months is from 50. to 00. • 

December, January, and February, constitute the summer. 
In genei'al, very little rain falls during these three months. 
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The productions of the earth, such as grass, corn, and vege¬ 
tables, arrive at maturity about one month earlier than the 
same kinds would in ^England; that is, in December, which 
answers to the June of the northern hemisphere, things are 
gathered which, in England, would have been ripe in July. 

March, April, and May are the autumn of Van Diemen’s 
Land, and form by far its pleasantest season. The air is then 
clear and bright—the sky free from clouds and vapours—the 
medium heat of the day is about Go.—and the nights are cool 
and refreshing. It may be noticed here, however, that even in 
the height of summer, the evenings and niglit are generally cool. 

June, July, and August are the Winter. In the interior, 
particularly upon high and exposed situations, frosts are 
sometimes severe, and at times a good deal of snow falls; but 
it is seldom that the sun so wliolly loses its power, as to suffer 
an appearance of either frost or snow to last throughout the 
day; and the winter of Van Diemen’s Laud is rather contem¬ 
plated by. the inhabitants, as a season of moderate and genial 
rain, sufficient to replenish the store-houses of the earth against 
the ensuing spring, and to facilitate the labours of the hus-' 
bandman, than as the ct>ld and dismal period of the higher 
latitudes. The average state of the thermometer is from 40. 
to 48. ; now and then, however, for a day or two, some 
‘degrees lower. ’I'lie longest day in Van Diemen’s Land is 
15 hours minutes ; the shortest, 8 hours 48 minutes. 

The following meteorological observations are the result of 
a careful notice in the colony.* Against rain the clouds increase 
much in size, and become fornicd like fleeces, but dense in the 
middle. When bright tow’ards the edges, with the sky bright, 
they are signs of frost, with rain afterwards. When clouds 
breed high in air, in thin white trains, like flocks of wool, 
they portend wind, and most probably rain. When a general 
cloudiness overhangs the sky, and small black fragments'- 
clouds are seen flying underneath, they are- a certain sign of 
lasting, rain. Two currents of clouds always protend rain, 
and in summer, thunder. Clouds tlmt are long and scattered, 

- * I am indebted for them to the excellent almanac of Van Jlienicn’s 
Land for 1B33, before adi^erted to. 
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having a greenish cast, always show rain. When dews lie 
plentifully after a fine day, another may be expected. If no 
dew, npr wind, rain will soon follow. A red sky that spreads 
upwards from the horizon, generally denotes wind or rain, or 
both; but a still red evening foretells fine weather. 

A haziness in the air which fades the sun’s light, and 
makes the orb look whitish—or a dimness around the moon 
and stars, with a ring encircling the former, denote rain. If 
the sun’s rays look w'hite at setting, or if it be shorn of its rays, 
or if it goes down into a bank of clouds in the horizon, bad 
weather may be expected. If tlu^moon looks pale and dim, 
we may expect rain—if red, wind—but when of her natural 
colour, witli a clear sky, fair weather. When the wdnd veers 
about much, a good deal of rain may be expected. When the 
wind follows the course of the sun, it brings a continuance of 
fair weather. 

Weather Tahle according to the. Moon. 


Quarter of the Moon. 


If the moon enters cither 
of her quarters at 12 at 
noon. 

If between the hours of 
12 and 2, i> m. 

2 and 4, p.m. 

4 and 6, p.m. 

6 and p.m. 


Summer. 


8 and JO, p.m. 
10 and 12, night 
12 and 2, a.m. 
2 and 4, a.m. 
4 and 6, a.m. 
6 and 8, a.m. 
8 and 10, a.m. 
10 and 12, noon 


T/te treather tnll be 

Very rainy. 

Changeable. 

Ditto. 

Fair. 

Fair, if wind at N. N.W. 
: or N.F. 

iRainv, if wind at W. 

I S.W. or S. 

Ditto. 

Fair. 

Ditth. 

Cold and sho\yery. 
Rain. 

Squally. 

Changeable. 

Showery, with wind. 


Mlnter. 

The weather will be 

Snow and rain. 

Changeable, 
i F'air and mild. 

|Fah,’ifwindatN. N.W. 
1 or N.li:. 

j Rain, if W. S.W. or S. 

! Ditto. 

;Fair. 

1 Fair, with frosts. 

Rain. 

Ditto. 

Stormy weather. 
Chanereable. 

Cold and rain. 


Dr. Kirwan, w'ho framed the foregoing table, (which has 
been proved correct in Van Diemen’s Land), adds the fol¬ 
lowing observations:— 

1 st.—^When there has been no particular storm about the 
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time of the spring equinox, if a storm arise oH or before the 
day of the sun’s passing, or if there be a storm from any 
point of the compass, about a week after the equinox, then, 
in either of these cases, the spring and summer will be dry, 
four times in five. 

3nd.—But if a storm arise from the S.W. or W.S.W. on 
or just before the spring equinox, the following spring and 
summer will be wet, five times in six. 


A tabic sbewiug all the wiads that have blown during the year. Obser¬ 
vations taken three times in the course of each day. 
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Jao&arjr, 

morning 



12 

2 1 

3 

7 

** 1 

® ! 

3 

3 


noon . 



-1 

1 

» 

7 

3 ! 

« ! 

0 

8 


evening: 


• 

0 

0 

1 

:* 

4 = 

7 

3 

8 

February, 

mornuip: 



5 

4 

7 

5 

1 

i ; 

0 

4 


noon . 



3 

1 

() 

15 

2 ■ 

0 

0 

0 


evening? 



•2 

0 

<» 

» 

K ■ 

2 ! 

4 

4 

March, 

morning^ 



13 

2 

7 

3 


1 

1 

2 


noon . 



. 4 

» 

12 

<1 

4 j 

1 

0 

1 


evening 



2 

I 

1 

3 

7 

4 

2 

4 

April, 

morning 



>1 

3 

1 

<» 

2 

3 i 

1 

6 


noon . 



5 

1 

2 

3 

K . 

4 < 

3 

3 


evening 



a 

2 

2 

1 

fi 

6 . 

3 

8 

May, 

morning 



0 

2 

*j 

1 

3 

. 1 ‘ 

3 

12 


noon . 



0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 1 

2 

17 


evening 



<1 

0 

3 

0 

4 . 

4 1 

3 

11 

June, 

morTiing 



u 

0 

0 

2 

3 ' 

1 ' 

I 

!1 


noon . 



5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 { 

1 

15 


evening 



3 

0 

1 

; 1 

2 

t 

7 

14 

July, 

mot fling 



8 

0 

1 

, 0 

3 

0 ! 

1 

16 


T1<N>11 . 



7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

! 

0 

11 


evening 



:i 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 : 

0 

9 

Augrust, 

morning 



1 6 

1 

4 

0 

& 


4 

9 


noon . 



i ^ 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 t 

1 

6 


evening 



1 0 

0 

1 

i 

5 

7 1 

3 

7 

September, 

morning 



! B 

0 

0 

3 

4 

i : 

2 

K 


noon . 



1 ‘'i 

] 

2 

, 6 

7 

2 1 

1 

6 


evening 



0 

A 

1 

0 

0 

4 ! 

fi 

10 

October, 

morning 



10 

1 

2 

1 3 

2 

1 1 

3 

7 


noon . 



H 

0 

2 

1 7 

4 

2 1 

1 

4 


evening 



2 

0 

2 

0 

7 

5 

2 

R 

November, 

morning 



4 

2 

3 

1 1 

4 

2 

4 

B 


noon • 



2 

0 

3 

1 4 ' 

a 

« i 

2 

11 


evening 



2 

0 

0 

i 

5 

1 

7 

12 

December, 

morning 



a 

2 

7 

' 0 

2 

2 ' 

1 

3 


noon . 



* 5 

n 

(f 

4 

8 

4 

0 

3 


evening 



2 

0 

3 

\ i 

8 

■ 1 

7 

3 


It appears from the foregoing, that the proportion of 
winds from different quarters, was as follows, in the course of 
the last year:— 


N.W 

« 

266 

S.E. 

• 

102 

N. 

• 

179 

W. 

« 

72 

S. 

• 

156 

S.W. 

• 

78 

E. 


106 

N.E. 


28 
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* • 

Rain Taji>ie, 8kcwifi|r the Quantities that fell in each Month of 1B32, and 
comparing the same with 1831.* 



1S32. 



1831. 


Months. 

Wet Days. 

Quantity of 
Inches. 

Months. 

1 

Wet Days. 

Qusmtity of' 
Inches. 

Jannary. 

6 

1 128 

j 

January. 

10 

2 30-40thS. 

Februaxy .... 

7 

1 512 

February .... 

6 

1 21~f0 


7 

1 sss 


3 

1 

April . 

5 

60 & 

April . 

4 

23.40 

Hay . 

14 

.3 15!) 

May . 

5 

1 5-40 


11 

4 1142 


ft 

1 ‘15-40 


IS 

4 a58 

July . 

10 

1 2*40 

August. 

12 

1 

August. 

4 

] 10-40 

September.... 

11 

I •-»«!) 

JScpIeiiibor.... 

7 

] 24-40 


IG 

2 ap2 


10 

2 5>40 

November.... 

14 

2 77« 

Novciulier.... 

10 

1 7-40 

December.... 

i) 

I 117 

December.... 

13 

8 5.40 


12U 

20 779 i 1 

90 

18 27.4Uths. 


The seasons appear to undergo a variation every nine or 
ten years, varying, how^ever, in intensity every third series or 
thirty years. But, as a general rule, it may he truly affirmed 
that the atmosphere is extremely dry and elastic, and con¬ 
taining a larger p.roportion of oxygen than most countries in 
the Old Woi’ld; the effect of which is to fortify and render 
more fecund both animal and vegetable life, the stimulating 
effect of this gas on the lungs being to strengthen the powers 
of digestion and assimilation. 

The Vegetable Kingdom — as may be expected, is 
similar to that of the contiguous territory of New South 

• According to a register published in the ‘ East India Gassette,’ the fall- 
of rain at Arracan, in the month of .luly, 18.30, was nearly 60 inches ; in 
August, it was rather more than 434 inches. A great deal had fallen pre¬ 
viously in the mouths of April, May, and June, 'fhc rainy season in most 
parts of the tropics yielj^s from 100 to 116 inches of water; at Bombay, 
106 inches. In the west of England, the mean quantity of rain that falls 
annually is only 57 incites. 

The following is the quantity for one year, at the undermentioned places: 


London 

20.686 

Kendal 

63.994 

Manchester 

36.140 

Glasgow 

21..3.31 

Liverpool 

,34.121 

Dumfries . 

36.919 

Lancaster 

39.714 

























V£gb;tabi<£ Kingdom—treks. 

Wales. In many places there is no underwood, the ground 
being covered'with tall, ungainly trees, standing at some dis¬ 
tance from each other, and running up to a great height, 
before they shoot out their branches. Much of the timber of 
the colony is extremely serviceable for every building pur¬ 
pose, particularly stringy bark, which has been not inaptly 
termed the oak of Van Diemen’s Land, as well on account of 
the appearance and durability of the wood, as of the uses to 
which it is applied. Giim, of several sorts, almost equal to 
stringy bark. Peppermint, another wood of the same de¬ 
scription, but particularly hsed where facility of splitting is 
required. Among the ornamental woods come light wood, 
shc-oak or beef tree, honeysuckle, myrtle, and the cherry- 
tree. The woods that are most e.steemed for the fitting up 
of houses, and for cabinet-makers ajid others, are Huon pine, 
black and silver mimosas, pencil cedar, and sassafras. 

All the trees are evergreens, and some of them, particu¬ 
larly the mimosas, put forth very rich blossoms in spring; 
but the prevailing colour of nearly all of this description, has 
been remarked to partake more or loss of yellow. The foliage 
is generally dark or sombre green, and the eye wanders over 
the wide expanse of dense forest everywhere presented, 
searching in vain for the relief that is afforded by the many 
varying hues of the deciduous family. The varieties of shrubs 
are many, and extremely beautiful; and sevenil of them have 
very elegant flowers. It is however difficult to transplant 
them; particularly the native cherry and the fern, both M'hich 
far surpass in beauty tlie wlsole tribe of native forest trees ; 
indeed, the only way of doing this, with a chance of their 
living, is to be careful that there is a solid ball of earth, not 
less than a foot square, around the root; and provided this 
be well attended to, the season or period of the year, is of 
less ‘consequence than some imagine. The winter months 
are, however, generally thought preferable to any others. 

Among the most valuable plants yet discovered, may be 
enumerated the pepper tree—the bark of which has been 
proved to contam many valuable medicinal qualities. The 
tea tree too, should not pass unnoticed, the leaves serving at 
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times as a substitute for those of the Chinese plant; and 
although the beverage cannot be pronounced'equally good, 
it has at least the recommendation of being much cheaper. 

The folfowing are a few of the principal flora yet noticedr— 

Solatium Lacinidtum. —Jagged leaved nightshade, or kan¬ 
garoo apple, pentandria monogynia, natural order Solanetxt. 
This is a spreading plant of some beauty, grows in warm 
sheltered situations, to the height of four or five feet. Leaves 
pinnatified with lanceolate acute segments; the dark purple 
flowers grow in clusters, at the end of the branches. The 
berries, when ripe, are the size of a potatoe apple, of a yel¬ 
lowish green hue, their pulp is sweet, in some degree resem¬ 
bling the flavour of a fig. 

Corrcca Virens. —Green flowered corra^.T, octaiidria mono¬ 
gynia, nat. ord. Itulaceee. A pretty shrub, growing to the 
height of seven or heigljt feet along the rivulets in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hobart Town; leaves heart-shaped opposite, 
hanging down, they are hairy and whitish beneath, the flow¬ 
ers are greenish, solitary, qnd issue out beneath two small 
oval leaves, towards the middle of the stalk are two leaf-like 
appendages. 

Correea Alba. —White flowered corraja. This is a lower 
and more bushy shrub than the last, growing on the banks 
of the Derwent at Ralph’s Ray, &c.; the leaves are inclined 
to oval, opposite, and downy beneath ; flowers wdiitc, solitary, 
and growing out from the base of the leaves. 

Lepiospermum Lanigerum. —Hoary tea-tree, Icosandria mo¬ 
nogynia, nat. ord. Myrtaceoi. One of tlie most common plants 
growing on the banks of most of the rivers and rivulets in the 
island; it is a bush^ shrub about five feet high, covered with 
small oblong leaves ; the flowers are white, and soon fall off, 
the flower-cup is covered with down and remains after the 
flowers are fallen, the whole plant has a hoary appearance. 

Prostanthera Lasidnthos. —Didynamia g)nmnosperma, nat. 
ord. habitce. This most beautiful shrub grows to the height 
of 20 feet, on the banks of the rivulets near Hobart Town; the 

* Dr. Ross has made this couiinent of the flwa of the island. 
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steins that grow straight from the root are but little branched, 
covered with 'a dark red bark, having a strong snmll; the 
leaves are long, narrow, and pointed, jagged at the edges, 
and of a dark green; the flowers are helmet-shaped, white 
with purple spots, downy, and soon fall off, they grow in 
open clusters at the end of the branches ; time of flowering 
middle of December. 

Ranunculus. —Butter cups, Polyandria polygynia, nat. ord. 
Ranunculaccce. Resembles the British butter-cup in every¬ 
thing but the root, which in the British species is bulbous, in 
this plant fibrous; common in the marshes and ydains during 
November; leaves cut into three lobes nearly to the base, 
each lobe subdivided into tliree, the leaves and flower-stalks 
thickly covered with hairs ; the flower is elevated on a long 
flower-stalk, it is composed of five shining yellow leaves. 

Patersonia Glabrdla. — Monodelphia triandria, nat. ord. 
Iridete. A very common }>lant on the poor land near Hobart 
Town; flowers early in spring; grows to the height of two 
feet; leaves growing from the root, long, narrow, and sharp 
on the edges, sw'ord-sha})ed; flowers consisting of six petals 
or leaves, three large, broad, and rounded at the edge and 
exterior, the interior much smaller than the’exterior, and 
narrow; the flowers quickly fade, but are as quickly followed 
by new ones ; colour white, variegated with ymrple. 

Kennedia Prosirdta, Scarlet Glycine.— Diadelphia decan- 
dria, nat. ord. I^egumiuosar. This is a shrubby trailing plant, 
which, if supported, will grow tp soyie height; is common in 
light soils, and flowers in October; leaves growing in threes, 
like clover, nearly round and crumpled at the edges, above 
dark green and smooth, below hairy; the blossoms are pea- 
shaped, of a bright scarlet colour, the broad petal, or flower- 
leaf, with a blotch of yellowish gi;een near the base. 

Kichea Glauca. Syngenesia polygamia mquulis, nat: ord- 
Cinerocephalcp. Common on the plains about October; 
growing mostly in the same situations as the butter-cup; the 
leaves grow from the root, are about three inches long, nar¬ 
row, and pointed, the outer ones being the broadest, they 
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are beset with shoift down hairs; the plant, in this state, has 
a great resemblance to a rib grass; the flower-stalk is about 
18 inches'^in length, proceeding from the centre of the plant, 
throwing out leaves during the whole of its length ; the flower 
is composite or composed of numerous small florets on a com¬ 
mon receptacle, forming a head in the shape of a semicircle; of a 
brimstone yellow colour; the plant when gathered has a strong 
smell. 

Aster Argophyllus, musk-scented starwort, or musk plant. 
—Syngcnesia polygamia supcrflua, nat. ord. Composite. An 
elegant shrub, growing, in elevated situations, to the height 
of seven or eight feet; the leaves are about two inches long, 
on foot stalks, broad, pointed, and toothed at the edges, 
above a fine dark green, beneath silky and finely veined, the 
branches have a white silky appearance: the flowers are not 
very ornamental, resembling little stars, white and in loose 
spikes ; blossoms in November; the wlud<‘ ])lant has a strong 
smell of musk, particularly when first gathered. 

Castmrhia Equisetifolia, horsetail casuarina, or he and she 
oak.—Moncccia monandria, nat. ord. CasKariiiere. A large 
spreading tree, growitig on most stony rises, with leaves, or 
rather brancblets, hanging down in bundles, fr<»m 12 to 18 in 
length, like a long load of hair or horse’s-tail, all jointed from 
top to bottom ; the male and female flowers are on different 
trees—the male blossom is a cluster of small red grains at the 
end of the brancblets, of course they arc f>arrcn—the female 
blossom is a small red globe, scattered over the tree on foot¬ 
stalks, and ripening into a cone, or apple, similar to a fir 
apple. The w'ood is brittle, but makes very handsome fur¬ 
niture. 

Exocdrpos Cupressiformis, cypress like exocarpos.—Mo- 
noecia pentandria. A tree*well known in this country by the 
name of the native cherry-tree, although resembling the 
cherry-tree in no particular; it grows about the height of 15 
feet in the form of a cone ; of a bright green colour; it is des¬ 
titute of leaves, the branches being divided into small pendant 
brancblets ; the flowers are very minute, of the same colour 
as the branches ; the nut is situated upon a fleshy receptacle. 
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or berry, han^ng at the end of the branches; the berry has 
a sweetish insipid taste; the wood is hard, but attains no 
grefit size. 

Aedcia Vorticillata, whorl leaved acacia.—Polygamia mo- 
nwcia, nat. ord. Leguminosai. The leaves of this plant are a 
strong thorn, placed six or seven together irt whorls round 
the stem ; it grows the height of 10 feet, mostly on the banks 
of rivulets ; tlie flowers are yellow, placed in single cylindrical 
spikes; with a little care it forms a beautiful as well as an 
impenetrable hedge. 

Acacia Siiavcolcns. — Siveet scented acacia, &c. This 
shrub grows to the height of six feet, and inhabits w'ith acacia 
vorticillata, hut introduced into many gardens in Hobart 
Town for the <Ielightful odour it diffuses when in blossom; 
leaves long, narrow’, and pointed, having tw'o strong nerves 
running uji the centre ; flowers yellow, in globular spikes, 
scattered over the jdant, or footstalks. 

Acacia MjfrliJ'olia, myrtle-leaved acacia.—A low open grow¬ 
ing plant, about three feet high, common on the New Town 
rividet, above Roseway Li)dge ; leaves broad, pointed, and 
having a strong nerve up the centre, like the broad leaved 
myrtle : colour light green, with a reddish brown edge; flow¬ 
ers yellow ; spikes globular and in bunches. 

Acacia Mclunoxylon, blackwood, lightwood.—A tree at¬ 
taining the height of iiO feet and upwards; grows mostly by 
the sides of rivers ; leaves large, broad, rounded at the ends; 
blossoms yellow ; spikes globular, dispersed among the leaves 
or footstalks ; wood hard, dark colour, and finely veined—in 
request for the cabinet-maker. 

Acacia Decurrens, black wattle,—This picturesque tree is 
universally diffused over the island ; it delights mostly in 
light soils.: the leaves are very beautiful, being of a dark 
green colour, and doubly pinnate, i. e. are divided into nu¬ 
merous leaflets, which arc again subdivided into numerous 
smaller ones ; flowers j’^ellow; spikes globular, in large 
bunches; in blossom early in September ; the wood is hard, 
and useful to the cabinet-maker. 
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• Acdcili MolUSi silver wattle.—This tree neuly resembles 
the black wattle, except that the whole tree has a silvery and 
. downy appearance^ which the other has not, and seenjs to 
delight in a higher altitude. 

Acacia Decipiens, triangular leaved acacia.— A small 
straggling shrub, about two feet high ; leaves triangular, 
outer angle terminating in a spine; flowers yellow; spikes 
solitary, globular, and placed on long footstalks; not very 
common. 

The following is a glossary of the most cOininon vegetable 
productions of Van Diemen’s Ijand :— 

Blue gum tree {Eucali/ptt(s piperita ); white gtim tree 
{Eucalyptus robusta) ; grass tree {Kanthorrhoea hostile) ; 
beef wood—she oak tree {Cusuarina strieta ); swamp oak 
tree {Casuarina palmlosn ); forest oak tree {Casvarina toru- 
losa ); honeysuckle tree {BanJesia integrifolia ); w'hite cedar, 
or common bead tree of India {Melia axedarueh)-, red cedar 
tree {allied to EUndersia, Cunningham, Cedrela toona. 
Brown) ; light-wood tree {Ceratopetalum gunmtiferum ); black 
wattle tree {Acacia Melanoxylon ); green wattle tree {Acacia 
decurrens ); Norfolk Island pine {Araucaria exeelsd) ; cypress 
tree {Callitrispyramidilis); rosewood txcc {Trichilia glandu- 
losd ); sassafras tree {Cryptoearya glaucescens ); tea tree 
{Melaleuca linariifolia ); currijong, or native’s cordage tree 
{Hibiscus hetorophyllus ); cabbage palm tree {Corypha Aus¬ 
tralis) ; arborescent fern tree {Alsophilia Australis and Dick- 
sonia Antarctica ); fern root {Pterin esculenta ); cherry tree 
{Exocarpus cupressiforniis ); Cape gooseberry bush {Physa- 
lis, edulis ? 2 )uhesccns ?) ; gigantic lily {Doryanthes excelsa) ; 
waratah, or tulip tree (Palopea speciocissima) ; Huon River 
pine {Dacrydium ); Adventure * Bay pine tree {Podocarus 
asjleniifolia, according to Labillardiere-— Dacrydium? Brown.) 

The delicious oranges, lemons, grapes, pomegranates, and 
a long list of others, that abound in latitudes nearer the 
equator, are unknown here; but on the other hand, every 
sort of fruit, herb, or vegetable that grows in England, thrives 
equally well in Van Diemen’s JLand. 
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The Animal Kingdom is pretty similar to that of New South 
Wales ; it comprises kangaroos of three different species, viz. 
the forest, the brush, and the wallaby; the chief difference, 
however, between them is the size. The forest kangaroo is 
quite a large animal, its hind quarters weighing from 80 to 90 
lbs. and it stands the full height of a man.* 

The hysena opossum, or tiger, is very destructive among 
flocks, sometimes measuring six feet from the snout to the 
tail. The. skin is beautifully striped with black and white on 
the back, while the belly and sides are of a grey colour. Its 
mouth resembles that of a wolf, with huge jaws, opening 
almost to the ears. Its legs are short in ju'oportion to the 
body, and it has a sluggish appearance; but in running it 
bounds like a kangaroo, though not with such speed. The 
female carries its young in a pouch, like most of the other 
quadrupeds of the colony. 

The dasi/unts Hrshutn, popularly called the devil, is another 
animal of the same species. It is extremely ugly, with a 
head something resembling that of the otter in shape, but 
out of proportion when comi>ared to the, size of the body; 
mouth supplied w'ith thre<! rows of teeth ; legs short, with 
feet like the feline race ; tail short and thick, and skin of a 
sable colour: when provoked it champs its teeth with gi'cat 
violence, making at the same time a noise not unlike that of 
a bear: it can exist a long time without food, and is the only 
quadruped yet found in these colonies to be untameable. It 
frequents rocky hills, wdience it issues at night in search of 
its prey, and is vei’y destructive to the fl{)cks. 

The native porcupine {ornJtfiorynchus hifstri:r), in size 
resembles the common hedgehog, but the spines are ranged 
in patches, having one longer than the others protruding 
from each of the centres ;f it is perfectly harmless : the flesh 
equals *that of a fowl. 

* The kangaroos thrive well in England; and I am informed, that, in 
one gentleman’s park, there are several hundred feeding in comuiou with 
the deer. 

t Dr. Henderson says, he heard it had the marsupial pouch. 
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THE wombat of AUSTRALASIA. 


The %ombat is a very singular animal, and when full grown 
will weigh nearly 43 lbs. The largest, generally seen, is 
about 32 inches in length, and 26 in circumference. The 
head is large, flattish, and forming an equilateral triangle, 
about seven inches long; neck thick and short, and back 
arching to the loins ; the circumference behind the fore legs 
27 inches, and across the thickest part of the belly 31 inches. 
The fur is thick, very strong, and of a light sandy or dark 
grey colour, lying upon the face in regular order, as if 
combed, enJs upwards in radii from the nose. The legs are 
extremely short, the ears-sharp, erect, and inches long; 
eyes small and sunken, but lively ; feet formed like those of a 
badger; tail of an inch in length; mouth resembling that 
of a rabbit, with five long grass-cutting teeth in front of each 
jaw, like a kangaroo, with two canine and eight molares. The 
flesh has the flavour t)f that of a kangaroo, but is more de¬ 
licate. The food of the wombat consists principally of leaves 
and grass; its movements are awkward, hobbling or shuflling 
like a deer; it burrows, is mild and gentle in disposition, but 
bites hard when provoked, and, in common with the many of 
other quadrupeds of this island, is a night animal. 

The platypus {pritithorynchvs pariuloxvd) is found here as 
well as at New South Wales. Dr. Henderson supposes it to 
be allied to the beaver. It swims low in the water, frequently 
in company with the musk duck, and dives very rapidly. 
The body is about 10 inches long, and about as many in cir¬ 
cumference; the bill is about two inches and a quarter in 
length; and the nostrils are about three-quarters of an inch 
from the end. The eyes are small, and the eyelids are 
scarcely visible, from being concealed in the hair; the ears 
are two slits behind the eyes, and larger than the orifices of 
the eyelids; the teeth, four in number, one on each side of 
the upper and under jaw, arc all grinders; they differ from 
common teeth materially, 'having neither enamel nor bone, 
being composed of a horny substance only, connected by an 
irregular surface in the place of fangs. When cut through, 
which is readily done, the internal structure is like the human 
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naiL Between the cheek and the jaw, on each 'side^ of the 
mouth, there is a pouch, as in the monkey tribe; and upon 
the projecting part of the posterior portion of the tongue 
there are two small pointed horny excrescences. The fore 
legs are short, and the feet webbed; each foot has five toes, 
united by the web, which is very broad, and is continued 
beyond the points of the toes nearly an inch; on each toe 
there is a rounded straight nail, which lies loose upon the 
membrane forming the web. The hind legs are nearly of 
the same length as the fore, but stronger; each foot has five 
toes, with claws, and webbed. The male, on the heel, has a 
strong crooked spur, with a sharp point, which has a joint 
between it and the foot, and is capable of motion in two di¬ 
rections ; the animal, when irritated, ejects through tliis spur a 
poisonous liquor. When the point of it is brought close to the 
leg, the spur is concealed in the' hair; wlicn directed outwards, 
it projects considerably, and is conspicuous. The tail is about 
five inches long, and shaped like that of the beaver. The 
colour of the male is of a dark brown on the hack, legs, bill, 
and tail; the under part of the neck and belly is of a silver 
grey. The hair is of two kinds; a very fine/thick.fur, half 
an inch long, and a curious kind of ^>air nearly an inch 
long. The part nearest the z’oot has the appearance of 
hair, but for a quarter of an inch towards the point it be¬ 
comes flat, with a glossy brightness, which give.s it the appear¬ 
ance of feathers. The fur or hair on the back is shorter than 
that on the venter. It is very shy, and only found in unfre¬ 
quented places; suckles its young at first, afterwards feeding 
them on comminuted insects until they are capable of taking 
the water. 

There are several sorts of wild cats in the woods, - one of 
which is called the tiger cat, from its general resemblance to 
that ammal*: others partake of the character of the English 
weasel; they are all great enemies to the poultry yard, and 
occasionally also to young lambs. 

The kangaroo rat and kangaroo mouse should not be 
omitted; the latter in particular, being one of the greatest 
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curiosities in the colony ; it is a mouse, resembling, as 
near as possible, the distinguishing characteristics of the 
kangaroo. 

Opossums are of two or threo sorts. They are perfectly 
harmless and inoflensive, living like squirrels, chiefly in holes 
of trees, and eating the leaves or branches. Their skins are 
of little value, and yet they serve as a pretext for much 
wanton cruelty on the part of some, who take advantage of 
moonlight evenings to shoot and worry great numbers of 
them. 

The bandicoot is a miscliievous little visitor to potatoe 
grounds, using its snout to turn up the root, which it after¬ 
wards devours. 

Birds are of numerous sjiecies, and many of them of beau¬ 
tiful plumage. Kmus—black, white, and satin cockatoos, 
parrots, and parro<juets t)f' great v.ariety, large black magpies, 
the M'hite or whistling ditto, the laughing jackass, so called 
from its singular noise, cum mullis aliis of less size, but far 
more beautiful appearance, serve to make up the ornithology 
of Van Diemen’s Land, in the class that belongs neither to 
birds of prey nor to waterfowl. 

Among the first of the.se are eagles, hawks of all sorts, 
kites, ravens, ami the common t;arrieii crow. In the other, 
many varieties of the gull, j>elican, the kingfisher, black 
swans of very majestic apjiearance, wild ducks; also, the 
musk duck, teal, widgeon, and many others. 

Quails, snipe, and a species of pigeon, of a splendid bronze 
colour, in flavour resembling a partridge and scarcely inferior 
to it, are the chief birds, in addition to waterfowl, that attract 
the attention of sportsmen. 

Ichthyology. —The inlets and bays around the coast 
abound with fish. The trumpeter is one of the most admired 
—the other kinds, w'hich may be purchased at Hobart Town, 
are salmon (so called in tlic colony, but a very poor fish), 
perch, rock-cod, bream, mullet, whitings, flat-heads, leather- 
jackets, taylors, parrots, guard-fish, cray-fish, (nearly as good 
as lobsters), oysters (good and plentiful), eels, skate, and 
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shrimps. Some years ago mackarcl^ of a very small species^ 
were caught, but latterly they have not been known to ap¬ 
proach the island. Black fish are plentiful in the Mersey, 
and generally weigh from five to fifteen pounds; they have no 
scales. 

The rivers and lakes in the interior abound with very fine 
eels, but other fresh-water fish are of little note excepting the 
mullet, of which a considerable quantity is annually caught 
near the falls at New Norfolk. I'hcy are in greatest perfec¬ 
tion from November to March, andafl<*r<l sport to the angler, 
as they will readily rise to the fly. 

A fish found in the bays and on the shores of the island, 
and supposed to be a species of toatl fish, is a strong poison- 
In the year 1831, the lady of a res])ectable mercliant and two 
children, partook of part of one of these fish, which was 
served up at dinner, and in the course of three hours they 
were all corpses. At the coroner’s in<juest the efiicet of the 
poison was satisfactorily ]m>ved by giving part of the fish, 
left by the unfortunate imlividuls, to lw() cats, which soon 
became afi’ected. When both were in a tlying state, one had 
~5 drops of the arsenical solution introduced into the stomach, 
and r.apidiy recovered, whih‘ the other, which was allowed to 
take its chance, quickly died. About l;i hours after death 
the bodies became livitl, swollen, with bloody serum issuing 
Iron) all the external [)arts, intolerably f<*tid, and rapidly run¬ 
ning into decoinjmsition. 'J'he ])oih'on is of a powerful seda¬ 
tive nature, producing stupor, and acting upon the nervous 
power. This fish seldom exceeds five inches in length, 
which, when compared to its circumference, is dispropor¬ 
tionate ; the back is the colour of and spotted like tortoise¬ 
shell, and the venter is white, resembling to the touch, and 
in a]ipearance, kid-skin. 

The black whale resorts, tiuring the breeding season, to 
the deep estuaries of rivers, and to the bays and inlets around 
the island. The whalers at that season are on the qui'vive, 
and immediately a fish is seen, it is pursued by them in boats. 
The smallest fishery generally consists of two boats, supplied 
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with eight hands each, and an establishment fixed on some con¬ 
venient spot on the shore for ^ rendering down’ (melting) the 
blubber. The proprietor supplies rations,, including spirits 
(which, as an encouragement to the trade, is not charged 
with duty); and instead of wages, the men receive shares of 
the profits of all the produce. The cost of the whale boats 
(colonial built, and considered of a superior make), gear, 
provisions, &c., for each establishment during the season, 
amounts to about 800/. The following extract from the 
Colonist newspaper, dated August 24'th, 1832 (then the 
whaling season), will show the importance which is attached 
to the success of the fishery : — 

“ We are happy this week to lay before our readers an 
account of the very great success that has attended our en¬ 
terprising whalers. The latest accounts arc up to last Sa¬ 
turday. Mr. M'l.achlan’s party, in the River Derwent and 
Recherche Bay, have caught 37 fish ; Mr. Hewitt’s party, in 
Recherche and Adventure Bays, 34 fish; Mr. Bett’s party, 
in Recherche Bay, 10 fish ; Mr. Long’s party, in Recherche 
Bay, four fish ; the T'laglc schooner, in Adventure Bay, three 
fish ; Mr. Kelly, in the brig Mary and KUzabeth, three fish ; 
Mr. Meredith’s jjarty, in Oyster Bay, six fish:—^total, 97. 
The fish are exceedingly iilentiful on our coast this season, 
and have not been kiiow’n to be more numerous at any 
former period.” The quantity of oil exported will be found 
under Commerce ; the progress of the trade is indicated by 
the fact that in 1824 no whale oil was exported ; in 1825, to 
the value of 1400/.; in 1826, 2855/.; in 1827, 9670/.; in 
1829, 12,313/.; in 1830, 18,277/.; and so on increasing, as of 
course is also the exportation of whalebone, the value of which 
is not included in these statements. 

There are several kinds of snakes, some of them being ex¬ 
tremely venomous. The most commonly seen, are' a large 
black snake, the diamond snake, and a smaller brown sort. 
In the reptile family may be mentioned guanas and lizards, 
said to be perfectly innoxious: centipedes of two sorts, scor¬ 
pions and tarantulas, the latter may be often met with in 
rotten wood. 
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Many curious and beautiful descriptions of the beetle are 
seen ; three or four sorts of ants, some of which are a full 
inch in.length, and sting sharply; various sorts of spiders, 
mosquitoes, &c. &c., including a numerous tribe of insects, 
such as are common in all countries. 

European domesticated animals all thrive, and increase in 
size.* 

Population is here as in New South Wales, composed of 
three classes, viz : the Aborigines, the .European prisoners, 
and the white free inhabitants. 'I’lie aborigines or blacks, 
differ but little from those of the adjacent territory of New 
Holland, with the exception of the hair being woolly, the 
complexion quite black, and the countenance and appearance 
more nearly resembling the Africjiii negro than is the case 
with the New South Wales aborigines, notwithstanding that 
Van Diemen’s Island is so much colder. In appearance and 
in ingenuity the ahorigines of this island are inferior to those 
•of New South Wales, and Monsieur Peron, who tried them 
with an instrument called the dynamometer ig of opinion that 
they are a weaker racc.-l- 

For several years a system of desultory warfare has been 

• European rats and mice have been amoiiff the importation of live 
stock, and have now inailc their way to all parts of the colony. 

't' The dynamometer cinpl(*yed l)y M. Peron (that of Regnicr) consisted 
of an elliptical spriiiff one foot lunjif and ratlnir narrow. It was covered 
with leather that it miirht not injure the hand that compressed it. The 
strength of the spring was such jus to exceed that of any animal to which 
it might be applied; and it contained a mechanism with im index which 
indicated the quantity of the power by which the spring was compressed. 
M. Peron was the first to whom the idea occurred of employing this instru¬ 
ment for the purpose of comi»aring the streugth of the savage with that of 
the civilized man ; and in the voyage to the southern hemisphere, under¬ 
taken by the order of Buonaparte, the following results were obtained. 
The mftnual power, expressed in French kilogrammes, was—Van Diemeu’s 
Land, 60*6; New Holland, 61*8; Timor, 68-7; French, 69-2; English, 
7I'd. M. Peron could never induce the natives of Van Diemen’s Land to 
try the strength of their loins; hut the result in respect to the others, ex¬ 
pressed in French myriogrammes, was—New Holland, 14*8; Timor, )6‘2; 
French, 22-1; English, 2:i-8. 
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carried on between the aborigines and the colonists, arising 
out of a spirit of revenge on either side. The murderous at¬ 
tacks of the aborigines on the distant and defenceless stock- 
keepers and farmers, aroused the spirit of the whole country, 
and all the military and people capable of bearing arms, or that 
could be spared from the defence of the stores, formed a cor¬ 
don round the aborigines so as to drive them into a peninsula, 
called Tasman’s Head, where it was intended.to keep them— 
supply all their wants, and endeavour to civilize them. ‘Great 
trouble and expense was incurred, and the aborigines broke 
through the cordon as so many wild beasts from a lair; but 
finally by the humane exertions of Mr. Robinson, aided by 
some of the more civilized Sydney blacks (sent from New 
South Wales for the purpose) the aborigines have removed 
themselves to Flinders’ island, in Bass's Straits, where they 
are clothed, fed, an<l endeavours made to civilize them. The 
total number of the aborigines does not probably exceed 
300, and I fear in a few years (owing partly to the small 
number of males in propf>rtion to females), they will also have 
entirely passed away.* 

Prisoners ,—The number of transported felons in the colony 
is upwards of 12,000. On the 31st October 1832, the total 
number of male convicts in the island, amounted to 11,04-0; 
of these 182 were at the penal settlement of Macquarie Har¬ 
bour ; 240 at the penal settlement of Port Arthur; 46 con¬ 
fined in g.'iols, and 543 emi^loyed in chain gangs in the colony: 
making a total of i)21, actually undergoing an additional se¬ 
verity of punishment which the colonial regulations assign to 
offenders who have subjected themselves, by renewed crimes, 
a second sentence of condemnation after their arrival in 
the colony. Dr. Ross reckons that not one in twenty again 
subjects himself to a second punishment—a proof that the 
moral condition of the convict is much improved. 

» 

* Recent accounts state, that an expedition was fitting out at Van Die¬ 
men’s Lund to explore the contiguous coatst of'New Holland, and fix, if 
possible, on a suitable location for the settlement of the Van Diemen 
aborigines. 
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The following account of the distribution of the convicts in 
183^, will shew how they are generally employed Assigned 
to settlers, 6396 ; tickets of leave, 1160; constables and field 
police, 155; artificers on loan to settlers, 267; employed in 
the public works, 1645; sentence of transportation expired, 
24; free and conditional pardons, 12; invalids, 52; sick in 
hospital, 49; died, 5; missing,* 60 ; at Macquarie Harbour, 
182; at Port Arthur, 240: confined in gaols, 46; employed 
in chain gangs, 543 ; absconded,* 204 ; total 11,040. 

The female prisoners are in number about 2,000, and as¬ 
signed as servants to the settlers in the same manner as the 
men—(for proceedings regarding which see the preceding 
chapter.) As the subject of prison discipline is deservedly 
exciting considerable attention, (1 would however rather an 
investigation were made into the causes of crime), I subjoin the 
following, relative to the treatment of convictsin Van Diemen’s 
Land, which, together with the details given under New South 
Wales, will enable the reader to understand the manner in 
which the prisoners are dis})osed of. 

All persons who are transported to Van Diemen’s Land, 
without reference to any previous circumstances whatever,'f 
are either placed in the public service, or are assigned to pri¬ 
vate individuals immediately upon landing, according to their 
several qualifications. Those who belong to the first class, 
are compelled to devote the whole of their time to such occu¬ 
pations as are allotted to them; and in return, are fed, 
clothed, and lodged at the expense of the Crown. All me¬ 
chanics and labourers reside in barracks, built expressly for 
the occasion ; but those who are employed as clerks in any 
of the public offices, are permitted to live elsewhere, lArd 
receive a small pittance varying from lOA to 181. per annum. 


• The two items absconded and missing, include those whose fate, from 
the first era of the settlement, has not been ascertained, though it is pretty 
well known that many of them are dead. 

•f* I believe that recently some prisoners have been sent out with instruc¬ 
tions to be placed in irons on binding, anti sent to a penal . flettlcmeut. 
This is dccidctlly wrong—it is punishment without refonnation. 
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together with 51. for clothing. The regulations in fo»% with 
respect to the whole body, eifectually render their condition, 
one of unvarying punishment. ■ They are not allowed the 
exercise of either their time or talents for their own advan¬ 
tage, nor are they suffered to possess property even if they 
had friends who would place such at their disposal. Those 
who are assigned to private individuals, must be bond fide in 
the service of their masters. They are not allowed to live 
away from his roof—must not be paid wages nor work for 
themselves—can go no where .without a pass—in fact^ al¬ 
though possessing a sort of comparative liberty, are still 
under the closest control inijiginable. The colonial law's 
against harbouring prisoners are extremely severe, visiting 
with heavy fines, all transgressors ; and to which persons may 
very innocently render themselves liable, so various and com¬ 
prehensive are the enactments. 

The following classification, so far as it may be practicable, 
is in force throughout the colony. Thus while the industrious 
and well-conducted receive due encouragement, even beyond 
what is now pronnilgated, those of irregular habits are com¬ 
pelled to labour, without intermission, through the several 
gradations, until, by the expiation of tlujir ofienccs and im¬ 
proved demeanour, they may be considered worthy to be re¬ 
stored to the privileges annexed to the second and first classes, 
or to the still higher privilege of being placed in the service 
of respectable settlers. 

First Class .—Consists of such men, whether mechanics 
or labourers, as from especial good conduct are permitted 
to sleep oirt of barracks, and to work for themselves the whole 
of each Saturday. 

Second Class .—^Those for whom barrack accommodation 
shall be provided, and who, subject to a continuance of good 
behaviour, are allowed to work for themselves the whdle of 
each Saturday. 

Third Class .—^Men employed on the public works, who 
are released from work ^very Saturday at noon, subject 
however to the condition of good behaviour. 

Fourth Class .—^Refractory or disorderly characters worked 
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in irons, either in the towns or on the roads, under the sen¬ 
tence of a Magistrate. 

Fifth Class. —Men of the most degraded and incorrigible 
character, who are worked in irons under the sentence of 
a Magistrate, and kept entirely separate from other prisoners. 

Sixth Class .—Men removed to penal settlements,* subject 
to the classification of the Commandant there. 

In order that no excuse for the non-performance of a just 
proportion of labour may be adcluced by the convict, it is 
the indispensable duty of his master to furnish him with the 
following rations per week ;—f 

Meat, 10| lbs; flour, lOjlbs; sugar, 7ounces; soap, 3i do; 
and salt, 2 do. Each servant is ordered to receive of 
woollen slop clothing, two suits ; stock-keeper’s bopts, three 
pairs; shirts, four; cap or, hat, one, per annum. Bedding 
to consist of a palliass stuffed with wool, tw'o blankets and a 
rug, to be considereil the property of the master, and retained 
by him on the discharge of the servant. The quality is required 
to be equal to those issued from the public stores. No pay¬ 
ment of w'ages is permitted to be made to the convict.:{: 

The weekly ration to females consists of S^- lbs. of flour; 

• These arc distant stations under the Oovernincnts of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, where none hut prisoners and their guard are 
allowed to remain ; an<l where the former arc kejit at unremitting labour. 

•f- On reference to this subject in the preceding chapter, it will be per¬ 
ceived that the rations arc better for prisoners in Van Diemen’s Land than 
in New South Wales. 

+ If a convict refuse to work or neglect his onlers, he is, on conviction, 
punished by a Bench of Magistrates; and if such conduct be ])cr8i8ted in, 
he is sent to work on the road in chains, and fluutly to a penal settlement. 
At Macquarie Harbour,'one of the peual settlctncnts, the convicts* punish¬ 
ment is rendered as severe as almost any ciremnstanees on earth may be 
suppose^ to admit. Shut up at night within a wretched hovel, on a rock 
in the ocean, where the only syiiiptom of comfort is that which security 
presents; as soon as the prisoners arc called from rest in the morning, they 
arc fed with a dish of porridge, composed of flour and water, with a little 
salt. They then embark in boats and row several miles to the wood-cutting 
stations, where they continue to work until their return at night, when they 
arc supplied with the only substantial mcUl they receive in the twenty-four 
hours. Their labour couoists in cutting up the trees growing near the 
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S^lbs. of meat; @ oz. of tea 4-lb. of sugar, S li 

oz. of salt. 

The wearing apparel furnished, per annum, is 1 cotton 
gown; 2 bed gowns, or jackets; 3 shifts; 2 flannel petti¬ 
coats ; 2 stuff ditto; 3 pairs of shoes; 3 calico caps; 3 pairs 
of stockings; 2 neck handkerchiefs; 3 check aprons; 1 
bonnet. 

The above articles of dress are required to be of a plain and 
neat description, not exceeding the cost of 71. per annum, and 
beyond which allowance the Jjieutenaiit Governor strongly 
recommends that no female be remunerated. 

Each assigned female servant is also provided with bed¬ 
ding, consisting of a palliass, stuffed with wool, two blankets, 
and a rug, which are the property of the master, and retained 
by him on the discharge of the servant. 

The indulgences that are open to prisoners of the Crown, 
as a reward for good conduct, consist, as in New South 
Wales, principally of tickets of leave, by which the holder is 
free from compulsory labour—and emancipations, which re¬ 
store freedom, so far as regards the colony, but do not permit 
the individual to leave it. But there are other intermediate 
steps which may be consitlercd to partake of the nature of in¬ 
dulgences, such as situations in the police, post-office, &c. 
that are only conferred upon persons of good character, but 
which open the road, at the end of a given period, to certain 
and considerable advanteges. The fixed rule wdth regard to 
indulgence is, undeviating good conduct, and length of service. 

coast, into heavy logs, which they carry on their shoulders, or slide to the 
water’s edge, and form into rafts. During the greater part of this duty 
the convict has to work up to his middle in watc% and even in the woods, 
from the moist and swampy nature of the country, his employment is of 
the most disagreeable and harassing kind. The prospect of being re¬ 
warded for a scries of good conduct, by a return to the parent colony, 
under the judicious management and humane encouragement of the Com¬ 
mandant, often sows the seeds of reformation, which are more effectually 
nourished when he is entrusted to the settler. But so dreadful is the pu¬ 
nishment, that murder has not unfrequently been committed, in order that 
the prisoner iniglit be remanded to flobart Town gaol for the brief period 
prior to his trial and execution. 
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Persons arelfcransported for seven years, must hayb^dMded 

four ybars in the colony, before they are admissible to a ticket 
of leave; for fourteen, six; for life, eight. Emancipations may 
be hoped for by men transported for fourteen years at the 
end of two-thirds of their sentence; by those men who are 
sentenced for life, after having been in the island twelve years; 
but one single act that shall have brought the individual be¬ 
fore a magistrate, so as to have a record of misbehaviour 
against his name, no matter how slight its nature, throws him 
back there is no saying how long, and the claim he might 
fancy he had, according to the rule now laid down, becomes 
altogether forfeited.* Let those in liingland who conceive 
that transportation is a state of case and advantage, only re¬ 
side in Van l>iemon's Land for one twelvemonth, and their 
opinions will be changed. In it, as in all other conditions of 

• The health atid mortality of the prisoners is shewn in the following 
return of medical and surgical diseases treated in the colonial hospital at 
Hobart Town: 


Year. 

Remaining. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Rccoived 
3ist Dec. 

1B21 


2031 

2251 

24 

.59 

1B22 

as 

2589 

25.54 

32 

61 

1H23 

«1 

’ 2331 

2288 

22 

66 

1B24 

06 

4201 

4188 

IS 

17 

1825 

77 

3U3S 

2997 

33 

S6 

1826 

96 

3180 

31.50 

41 

75 

1827 

7S 

2514 

2492 

40 

67 

1828 

67 

2527 

2459 

67 

6» 

1829 

69 

2140 

2103 

50 

S6 

1830 

66 

2020 

1914 

59 

72 

1831 

72 

2913 

2837 

75 

7-2 



30102 

291^03 

1 

461 



Of the deaths, 7 were from abcesses, 8 ambustio, 30 anasarca, 3 aneu¬ 
rism, 10 apoplexia, 6 ascites, 5 astbma, 35 atrophy, 1 bronchitis, 2 caries, 
4 catarrh, 2 cephalalgia, 3 contusions, 3 cynauche tonsiUaris, 8 diarrhoea, 
56 dysentery, 1 dyspepsia, 2 dysuria, 10 enteritis, 2 epilepsy, 2 erysipelas, 
62 continued ferer, 4 fistula, 5 fracture, 1 gastritis, 14 hepatitis, 1 hernia, 
4 hemato^sis, 4 hydrocephalus, 9 hydrothorax, 6 water on the heart, 3 
jaunliice, 15 insanity, 1 menorrhagia, 1 morbus cordis, 2 nephritis, 1 ob- 
stipatio, 1 opthalmia, 12 paralysis, 2 peritonitis, 2 j)hleginon, 2 phrenitis, 
52 consumption, 2 pleuritis, 7 pneumonia, 5 rheumatisms, 1 ruptura 
venae cor., 1 scorbutus, 1 schirrus, 6 scrofula, 1 sphacelus, 4 stricture, 3 
lock jaw, 2 tumours, 1 tympanitis,. 5 ulcers, and 16 of wounds. Scrofula 
and glandular diseases are rare, acute diseases mild, chronic maladies of short 
duration, and the length of life considerable. 
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life, those who behave well are better off, in many respects, 
than others who shew no signs of reformation; and God for¬ 
bid it should be otherwise! but even these have daily reason 
to find that their degree of punishment is ample. 

Free PopulaHon .—The third class, amounting to from 15- to 
20,000, is similar to that described in the preceding chapter; 
there are not, however, such strongparty feelings in Van Die-* 
men’s Land between the Emancipists and the Emigrants, and 
although there may not be so much wealth centered in indi¬ 
viduals as in the sister colony, there is certainly a great deal 
of comfort and prosperity. 

Although the colony was only founded in 1804 as a penal 
settlement of New South Wales, and continued as such until 
1813, it has nevertheless made considerable progress in po¬ 
pulation, but unfortunately I have not the census as regularly 
as given under New South Wales chapter. 


Population of Van Diemen’s Land. 
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(L 

Whites, Free. 

Whites, 

Frisonci^. 

Totul. 
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8 

S 
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s 
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s 

s 

■a 

a 
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1 

8 
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S 
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68 
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360 

40 
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993 
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.1824 

2208 

1407 

|4548 

348 

6757 

1700 







1825 

40£)3 

2272 

,6448 

7«i 

1054J 





116 

83 

192 

18*28 

6418 

»066 

0724 

72s 

13143 37H1 

4233 

386 

1224 

302 

120 

250 

1830 

8351 

4623 

8877 

1318 

17228 

5041 

0664 

487 
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460 

163 

KUl 

1833 

1205U 

7402 

1075s 

1600 

2*28 Hi 

H002 

6488 

1019 

1376 

45.5 

257 



The most thickly peopled part of the island is Hobart Town 


and its adjoining district, of which the white population was 
in January 1832 and 1833— 


District of 

Free. j 

Convict. 

Total. 

Grand 

Hobart Town; 

j Male. 

Female J 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1892 

18.3.3 

1 3850 

3102 

j 2776 1 

2227 j 

i 

1 3689 
2363 

776 

660 

6048 

0464 

S6S3 

8896 

lOIOl 

8860 

Increase { 

1 

748 

549 j 

337 ; 

107 j 

loss 

656 

1741 


The total populatioh and stock of the colony by districts 
was in 1830 as follows— 
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I give Alia talile imperfect as it stands, as I do maiif others in this work, in order to stimulate to the preinndion of similar docoments in tiie cokwies. 
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The Form of Government is similar to that of New South 
Wales, the chief authority being vested in a Lieut.-Govemor, 
and Executive Council, consisting of the Lieut.-Governor, 
Chief Justice, Colonial Secretary, Treasurer, and senior 
Military officer; and a Legislative Council, consisting of the 
Lieut.-Governor, Chief Justice, Colonial Secretary, Treasurer, 
Chaplain, Attorney-General, and Collector of Customs, to¬ 
gether with eight private gentlemen of the colony, nominated 
by the Crown for life. The powers and authority of the 
council have been detailed under New South Wales; the 
account of which may serve for this colony on a minor scale. 

There is a Supreme Co«r/with a chief and puisne justice at 
Hobart Town, from which courts are held in different parts 
of the island. The Post Office is well managed, and the 
following are the rates of postages throughout the is'Iand.* 


Distances. 

j 

i 

oS 

i ^ 1 

Double. 

Triple. 

Quadruple. 

Miles. 

Milf.s. 1 

rf. j 

a. 

! a. 

a. 

Above 1 and nut 

exceeding 20 j 

2 i 

3 

; 4 

6 

20 

.30 

3 ’ 

4 

5 

6 

30 

50 

4 

6 

8 

10 

50 

601 

5 

7 

1 9 

11 

60 

so: 

6 

9 

; 12 

15 

80 

901 

7 

10 

; 13 

16 

90 

iiol 

8 1 

12 

; 16 

20 

no 

I30j 

9 i 

13 , 

17 

21 

130 

150! 

10 ! 

16 ; 

20 

25 

150 • 

160 

11 

16 ! 

21 

26 


And so on progressively in the same proportion. 

• Distances of some of the most remarkable places in the Island from 
Hobart Tmen. —Roseueatli Ferry, 9 miles; Stony Point Ferry, 11; Brighton, 
16; the Crown Inn, Bagdad, 13; Tea tree bush (Sunbury cottage) 19; 
Constitution Hill, (Swan Inn), 23; Green Ponds, (Stieglitz’s Inn) 29; 
branch road to, Clyde, 32; Lorcly Banks (Inn), 36; Spring Hill, (top of) 
40} Jeripho, (New Inn), 42; Oatlands, 60; Sorcll Springs, (White Hart) 
58; Tunbridge, (bridge, Blackman’s River), 65; Ellenthorpe Hall, 70; 
Ross, (bridge) 74 ; Auburn on the Isis, 75; Lincoln, on the Macquarie, 
88; Campbell Town, 82; junction of St. Paul’s and South Esk, 99 ; l^ngal, 
(break o’day) 112; Perth, 112; Cocked Hut Hill, 117; Launceston, 123; 
junction of Lake River and Macquarie, 104; I^atour, (Norfolk Plains), 112; 
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Military Defence.—T he only post of strength is alwttery 
at Hobart Town, commanding the apchorage.' The nulitary 
stations are ;—at Hobart Town one lieut. col., three majors, 
one captain, five lieutenants, two ensigns, one adjutant, 
one quarter-master, one surgeon, one asst, surgeon, eigh¬ 
teen Serjeants, twelve corporals, twelve drummers, and two 
hundred and seventeen privates. Staff, one town adjutant, 
one barrack master, one barrack serjeant. 

Oallands, one lieut., one corporal and fifteen privates; 
Ross, one lieut., one serjeant and fifteen rank and file; Avoca, 
one serjeant and eighteen rank and file ; Fingal, one corporal 
and six privates; Rothwell, one captain, one serjeant and 
twelve privates; Oyster Ray, one serjeant and fourteen 
privates; Richmond, one lieut., one serjeant and twenty-eight 
rank and file ; Bridgewater, one serjeant and twenty-three 
rank and file; Port Arthur, one captain, one serjeant, and 
fifty-seven rank and file; Ragle. Hawk Neck, one lieut., one 
serjeant, and twenty-three rank and file ; Neto Norfolk, one 
serjeant, and six privates; Great Island, one ensign and two 

Westbury, (Quainl)y’s brook) l.'JO; GeorjjcTown, 164 ; New Norfolk, 22; 
junction of Plenty with Derwent, 2H; liamilton, (Lower Clyde) 46; Law- 
rcniiy House, 51; liothwell, 45; ISbaniion, (llermitt^e) 56; Sandy Bay, 
(Mr. Hoijan’s) (1; Brown’s River, 10; Birch’s Bay, ((iovernment estab.) 
30; Kangaroo point, 2; fticliuiond, 16 ; Sorell, by Coal River, 24 ; Sorell, 
by the ferries, 11; Clarence Plains, (Aylwin’s Inn) 6; Muddy Plains, 
)Mr. Germain’s) 11; Ford iit Prosser’s River, 3.5 ; “Three Thumbs,’’ top 
of Centre Flill, 2,800 feet high, 3t*; Little Swan Port, (Lt. Hawkins) 53; 
Great Swan Port, Waterloo Point, 70; Mount Nelson, l,<X)0 ft. high, 4 ; 
Mount Lewis, 700 feet, 15; Mount Royal, 900 feet, 35; Southern Moun¬ 
tains near Port Davy, 5,000 feet 70; Mount Wellington, 4,000 feet, 7; 
Dromedary, 1,800 feet, 15; Mount Field, Jones’s River, 3,0(M> feet, 50; 
Peak of Teneriffe or Wylde’s Craig, 4,500 feet, 70 ; Table Mountain, 
Jericho, 3,800 feet, .50; Benlomond, 4,200 feet, 112; St. Paul’s dom^ 
2,500 feet, 106; Quamby’s Bluff, 3,500 feet, 140; Bishop and Clerk, 
Maria Island, 3,500 feet, 50; Great Lake, source of the Shannon, 80 ; 
Sorell Luke, source of the Clyde, 70 ; Lake Echo, source of the Dee, 70; 
Lake Arthur, source of Lake River, 80; Great Lagoon, source of 
Jordan, 48; Lake Toombs*, called by the native tribes, “ Moyea>te4ea.” 
85 miles. 
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privates, 63rd re^ment; Launcestony one major, commandant, 
one captain, one lieutenant, two seijeants, one drummer, and 
sixty rank and file; Westbury, one lieut., one serjeant, and 
twelves privates; George Town, one corporal and six privates; 
Constitution Hill, one captain, one serjeant and thirty rank 
and file. 

Guard mounted daily in Hobart Town, two serjeants, eight 
corporals, sixty privates. Total military force on the island, 
81st of Dec., 1833, 21st fusileers, 602; 63rd regiment, 180; 
total, 782. 

The Governor of New South Wales is ex-officio general of 
the district, which includes Van Diemen’s Island, the Lieut.- 
Governor of the colony being only Colonel, commanding so 
far as concerns the troops stationed in the island. 

Religion. —Van Diemen’s Island is under the diocese of 
Calcutta and the Archdeaconry of New South Wales in 
spiritual matters. The Established Church clergy consists 
of a rural Dean, Senior Chaplain, and seven Chaplains; there 
are three Presbyterian Ministers, one Independent, one 
Wesleyan, and one Roman Catholic ditto, all paid bjB govern¬ 
ment. The senior chaplaincy at Hobart Town is estimated at 
the worth of iil,000. per annum: this arises from fees, glebe, 
&c. the salary being for all the chaplains alike, viz. £250. j>er 
annum. In several places, w'here the jj^ngregation is not 
large, the service of the church is perfdrined by lecturers, a 
sort of lay clergymen, whose utility in our colonics as cate¬ 
chists, &c. is unquestionable. ^ 

Education. —^Although deficient in statistics, education is 
being attended to, as will be seen under finance, by the sums 
devoted to the purpose. The King’s Orphan Schools, and 
17 elementary schools throughout the. colony, are provided 
for by the- local government. The King’s Orphan Schools 
are two, one for male, and the other for female children. 
Those who are admitted are of four classes, viz.:—1, Those 
who are entirely destitute. 2. Those who have one parent 
living. 3. Those who have both parents living, but whose 
parents are totally incompetent to afford them the means of 
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education. 4. Children, whose parents may be enabled to 
contribute the moderate sum which will be required for the 
care, maintenance, clothing, and education of children in the 
King’s Schools,viz. \9l. per annum. 

The general management and care of these children are 
under competent persons, who are themselves closely looked 
after by a committee named by the Lieutenant Governor; 
and it is not too much to say that, already have their good 
effects been sensibly felt in numerous instances where children 
would otherwise have been left in a state of miserable desti¬ 
tution. 

The other government elementary schools are for the ad¬ 
mission of any children who arc sent there, upon the payment 
of a small weekly sum. For this, they are taught reading, 
writing, spelling, and the other common rudiments of educa¬ 
tion. They are under the immediate charge or superinten¬ 
dence of the clergyman wIjo resides nearest the place where 
they are severally established. 

Of private seminaries there are six male and nine female at 
^obart'^Town, and in various parts of the island six male and 
six female schools, well managecl, and where a good elementary 
education is aftofded on reasonable terms. 

The Press is unshackled by stamps, paper excise, ad¬ 
vertisement duty, (^^ensorship; the re.sult is thus shewn:— 
Van Diemens Lana 9minmls.—Colonial Jaimes, published on 
Tuesdays; Tasmanian, on Fridays ; Hobart Town Courier, on 
Fridays^ Colanist, on Tuesdays; Government Gazette, on 
Friday; Trumpeter, on Tuesday and Friday; Trumpeter Ge- .. 
neral, ditto; Independent, at Launceston on Saturdays; 
Launceston Advertiser, on Thursdays ; there are also a 
Monthly Magazine, an Annual and an Almanack. These news¬ 
papers are not inferior in size, appearance, or talent, to their 
brethrfen of the English press; estimating the number of 
free inhabitants at 15,000, there is a journal for every 1,666 
persons: while in the United Kingdom, with a population of. 
25,000,000, and reckoning the whole of the journals at 400, 
there would be only one newspaper for every 62,500 persons: 
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Such is the difieren(% between a heavily taxed and untaxed 
press. 

There are several religious, benevolent, and literary insti¬ 
tutions, namely, an Auxiliary Bible Society, Van Diemen’s 
Missionary ditto, Wesleyan Missionary ditto, Presbyterian 
Tract ditto. Benevolent ditto. Stranger’s Friend ditto, Sunday 
School Union, Inpcdendent ditto ditto. Mechanics Institution, 
Wesleyan Library, Hobart Town Circulating ditto, Hobart 
Town Book Society, Infant School ditto. 

Medical Department for prisoners consist of a colonial 
surgeon) six assistant ditto, and twelve district do. do. The 
hospital at Hobart Town is large, airy, and well superintended. 

Finance. — Revenue is derived from custom duties, excise, 
fees, sales of land, and quit rents, &c. Goods of British 
manufacture are importable, duty free. Foreign do. five per 
cent, ad valorem. Spirits are charged with a duty of 10«. 
per gallon on brandy, hollunds or geneva. West India rum or 
British gin 7s. iSd. ; tobacco l.v. i\d. per lb.; licence to distil or 
sell spirits, 25/. per annum. There is a license to bake or 
sell bread 5.v.; to slaughter cattle or sheep 5a-. ; to keep a do^ 
on the chain 5s. ; off do. IOa. ; and a bitch do. 1/.; to keep a 
cart for hire 5s.: auctioneer’s licence 31. 3s. ; marriage licence 
4<l. 4fS., and there are fees, which are equivalent to stamp du¬ 
ties, on grants of land, registering deeds, &c. The charges 
ailecting ships and merchandize I give for the benefit of 
captains of vessels and traders. 

Fees or Secretary’s Office.—O n affixing the official seal to the 
clearance of vessels bound to f<»reign voyages, or the fisheries, per ton. Set. 

Custom House.—E ntry of a British vessel, not colonial, with merchan¬ 
dize, 1/. ]0«.} entry of a foreign vessel, 3^.; permission to trade, 1/. 1«.; 
dues on each bond, 10«. 6d .; dues on each bond and clearance fee, 7s. 6d. 
—transports are free from port charges. 

Colonial Fessela. —^Entry and clearance to the outports, 4s.; fee en ditto, 
2s.; entrance and clearance to the fishery, or the out settlements, 10 «.; fiee 
on ditto, 2s.; clearance of an open boat, 1«.; annual license of a boat, 
2s. 6d. 

Whafage .—On landing each cask, bale, or package, 2i.; on landing 
iron, per ton, 9s .; on landing salt, per ton, 3«.; oa landing timber, per 
1,000 feet, 2s. ; on shipping each cask, bdie, or package, 3d.; on shipping 
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iron, per ton, 3t.; coloninl produce, when landed or ahippedl, is not aub* 
jeeted to any charge, except for a sufferance. 

/Ves.—A sufferance to land or ship goods, ]«.; a warrant to remove, 
goods from under bond, !«.; on landing each cask or packi^e of spirits or 
wine, 6<f.; on the registry of vessels not exceeding 40 tons, 2/. $ on the 
registry of vessels above 40 tons, per ton, 1 «.; to the chief clerk on the 
registry of vessels, ]0«.; on indorsing change of masters, lOs.; warehouse 
rent on spiritous liquors, Ic. 3d. per 252 gallons, for any period less than a 
week ; warehouse rent for every ton of tobacco, 6d. for every week, or 
any period less than a week. 

Warehouse Charges .—For every pipe, three-quarter pipe, or puncheon 
of spirits, stowing 9d'., unstowing Is. &d .; for every half-pipe, hogshead, 
or barrel, stowing dd., unstowing 1«.; for every case containing three or 
four dozen bottles, stowing 3d., uiistowing 4d.; for every case containing 
a less quantity than three dozen, 2d., unstowing 3d.; for tobacco, in Ihrge 
serons, Gd., unstowing 9d.; for tobacco, in cases, 3d., unstowing 4d. 

Kates of Pilotage at the Derwent. 


Draught of Water. 

Into. 

Out. 


Jj. 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

10 feet and under . . . . 

3 

0 

Ill 

2 

7 

41 

11 ditto. 

3 

3 

44 

2 

9 

34 

12 ditto ...... 

3 

8 

3 

2 

13 

1 

13 ditto .. 

3 

15 


2 

18 

94 

14 ditto. 

4 

5 

3^ 

3 

6 

44 

15 ditto. 

4 

19 

111 

3 

17 

8 

16 ditto ...... 

6 

17 

0 

4 

11 

0 

17 ditto . . . . ' . 

7 

1 

4i 

5 

9 

114 

18 ditto ...... 

8 

13 

0} 

6 

14 

74 

19 ditto .. 

10 

14 

6 

8 

6 

10 

20 ditto . . . ‘ . 

13 

3 

3 

10 

4 

9 


At Port Dalrymple. 


Proceeding above iVhirlpool Reach. 


Remaining 
below Whirl¬ 
pool Reach. 

7 feet and under. 

Above 7 feet, per foot . . .' 

2 5 0 

0 6 0 

i 1 10 4 

0 4 4- 


If the pilot do not board the vessel outside the middle ground at the 
heads at Geoige Town; or the weather not permitting his going outside, 
if he be not ready to shew the channel, by keeping bis boat in the fair way 
until the ship can be boarded, he shall forfrit one-half of the pilotage in* 
wards. For any number of inches below six, no charge is to be made} for 
half a foot, and upwards, one foot is to be cliarged. Colonial vessels are 
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exempted 5'oro the payment of pilota^, unless the master shall make the 
aij^nal for a pilot, and accept his service. ■ 

Harbour Dues. — At the Derwent .—For mooring and unmooring a. 
vessel within the harbour, per register ton, 1 d .; for each removal of the 
ship within the harbour, per register ton, colonial ve.ssels under 80 
tons, per register, to be exempted from the payment of the foregoing dues, 
unless the service of the harbour master be specially required. 

At Port Dalrymple .—For mooring or unmooring a vessel under 200 tons, 
16s.} above 200 and under 300, 1 /.; above 300 and under 400, 1/. 10s.; 
above 400 and under 600, 2/.; above five hundred and upwards, 2/.; each 
vessel entering the harbour will be charged with two removes; veascls 
belons^ng to the port are not to pay harbour dues ; no vessel to be deemed 
colonial, which is not registered in Van Diemen’s Laud. 

The amount of revenue liow raised in the island may be 
estimated at nearly 1>0,0(M>/.. ; the projiortion that is Custom 
House duties is thus shown :— 


Duties received in Van Diemen’s Land, at the Port of Hobart Town, 
years ending dth January. 


Duties 

Collected. 

1837. 


1829.* 


1 

! 1831. 

j 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

9d Geo. IV., c. S)6. 
Colonial Acts .... 

jC. 

£. 

2(i32.T 

£. 

i:- 

i 

! 33'l.'iH 

1 :i37o 

3475.5 

’J952 

.f. 

4059 

£. 

36446 

3938 

1*. 

Total.... 

I 1 

; :)633S; ;»k707 

41352 

43384! 

Disbursed. 

>.%4n 

i«:.4 


3336 


27)6t 

240 

2663 

2017 

2 



(K'i 

1 lOJ 


329 

! 239 







Total.... 

1611 

} 3037 


25(i5 

1 2W5S 

31156 

3^63 

2019 1 


No retnms at the London Custom ITousc, necember. ]M3t. [R. M. M.J 


Expenditure. —The total Civil Establishment of the Colony 
is provided for by the inhabitants, as is also a portion of the 
Convict Charges (without referring to 7000 prisoners, sub¬ 
sisted by private individuals). 

The disbursement of some of the principal items of the 
Colonial Revenue in ISSd' was as follows :—Lieut. Governor’s 
Sjdary, 2500/.; Chief Justice, 1500/.; Puisne Judge, 1200/.; 
Governor’s Establishment, 771/.; Executive and Legislative 
Councils, 638/,; Colonial Sec. deprt. 3269/.; Surveyor Gen. 
deprt, 9026/,; Road department, 5373/.; Civil Engineer, 
8796/.; Board of Assistants, 250/,; Colonial Gardens, 309/; 
Colonial Treasurer, 1486/.; Auditor’s department, 1169/.; 
Customs ditto, 4328/.; Internal Revenue, 693/.; Post Office, 
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SSSQl .; Inspector of Stock, 1504 ,* Government Printer, S604; 
Commisioners of Grants Office, 1684; Colonial Medical De¬ 
partment, 7984; Harbour Master’s ditto, 8914; London 
Colonial Agent, 2004; King’s Yard, 15094; Military Esta¬ 
blishment, 2784; Pensions,- 8454* Judicial department, 
11,0754; including 2164 House Rent to Chief Justice; 
23964 Officers of Supreme Courts ; 19484 Crown Law Offi¬ 
cers ; 26814 Officers of Court of Requests; and 33994 
Sheriff’s department, &c. 

Ecclesiastical and School department, 10,003: including 
42284 Episcopalian Establishment, and Calvinists; 51294 
for Schools of the Episcopalian Establishment; and 6454 for 
Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic Ministers. 

Aborigines’ Establishment at Flinders’ Island, 2,2524 
Stationary, Bookbinding, an<l Printing, for the Public De¬ 
partments, 2290; Fuel, 8004; towards erecting a Custom 
House and Bonded Store at Hobart Town, 10004; ditto a 
Presbyterian Church at ditto, 6254 ; Bridge at Ross, 5004 ; 
towards conducting water to Launceston, 10004 ; Lighting 
Lamps at Hobart Town, 2604 ; towards erecting a Public 
School at Hobart Town, 12504; and several other items. 

The Finance Committee’s return of 1828, describes the 
total charge for that yeai*f as 195,9264; of which one regi¬ 
ment cost 16,2974; Expense of Transporting Convicts and 
Troops, 35,5464; Colonial Establishments, 46,3404; Civil 
ditto over Convicts, 18,930; Provisions, Stores, &c. under 
Commissariat, 55,813 ; Stores from England, 17,279; Military 
Allowances, &c. 58004 

The Commissariat accounts, printed by order of the House 
of Commons, in February, 1834, shews the following detail of 
the sums issued from the military chest of the colony for the 
year ending 31st March, 1833:—Pay, &c. of the troops, 
17,7'794; staff pay, 764; half do. 2984; widows’ pensions, 

Co/okia/ Pentions.—-'W. Sorell, Esq., retired lieutenant governor^ 
600/.; Rev. R. Knopwood, chaplun, 100/. j G. W. Evans, deputy surveyor 
General, 200/.; lieutenant Gunn (loss of an arm), 70/.; Mrs. Collins; 
widow of lieutenant governor Collins, 120/.; E. Griffin, retired pilot, 60/.; 
O. Smith, retired overseer, 26/.; W. Fletcher, retired constable, 104 
f This includes, the colonial revenue, which, for 1828, amounted to 66,000/. 
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S821.; Chelsea do. 4207i,; compassionate allowance, SOI. 
Commissariat ofHcdrs’ pay, &c. 1980/.; Ordnance Department, 
176/.; .Naval do. 605/.; total, 25,4!S3l. Army li^xtraordinacies, 
S4,l 65/.; payments on account of the Convict and Colonial 
Establishments, 70,848/. (of which 35,000/. was the cost of 
provisions, forage, fuel, &c. for convicts and others);— 
making a grand total of 120,161/., half of which is expended 
for the troops and the other half for the prisoners. 

The total charge on the Imperial Revenue of the Colony 
cannot now be considered so high as 100,000/. })cr annum ; be¬ 
cause economy has been enforced in many departments, and the 
local revenue now verges towards that sum. If Van Diemen’s 
Land were not a penal settlement, it is fully capable of sup¬ 
porting its ow'n Government and Establishments ; it cannot 
therefore be considered as a drain t)n the mother country; on 
the contrary it is like New South Wales, a material aid to the 
home Exchequer, by contributing largely to the support of the 
prison population of England, who, if kept in Great Britain, 
would be a heavy tax on the industry of the home portion of 
society—to say nothing of the free labour they would dis¬ 
place if^worked for profit sake—or of the pernicious moral 
influence w'hich they would exercise on all who come within 
their sphere; while the reformation of the unfortunate beings 
themselves would be materially retarded. The following table, 
prepared at the Colonial Oflice, shews the gross Expenditure 
and Revenue of Van Diemen’s Land for several years. 



REVENUE. 


EXPENPITURE. 

Years. 

Gross 

Revenue. 

Parliamentary 

Grants. 

Total. 

Civil. 

Military. 

Total. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1822 

23482 

, , 

23462 

24387 

, 4 

24307 

1823 

22071 


22071 

24434 

. . 

24^34 

1824 

30332 

. , 

30332 

24684 

32126 

56810 

1825 

4 ‘ i 3 (6 

6732 

49078 

27029 

19811 

49078 

1826 

ss6:i7 

3366 

£6003 

49473 

1269 

6O742 

1827 

S4‘J64 

. , 

54364 

58383 

976 

553.59 

1628 

674H0 

, , 

674H(| 

63574 

1696 

65270 

183P 

60427 

, . 

60427 

43054 

1092 

44146 

1830 

1631 

67927 

72110 

■ • 

67927 

72119 

60555 

958 

61513 

71460 

1833 

1834 

1835 

i 

8550S 


85505 

" 


83727 
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Commerce. The staple products of Van Dieineln's Land 
being similar to those of New Soyth Wales, require no- cape- 
cial comment; they have increased considerably of late yeaTS> 
but owing to irregular accounts, 1 am not enabled to lay be-' 
fore the public the complete account I could wish;—^the 
following table I have prepared from didcrent returns at the 
London Custom House.* 

Value and Quantities of Exports from Van Diemen’s Land. 


Wool 

Mimosa Bark . 
Extract of Ditto 

Wlialo'and Seal Oi: 

Wheat, SlC. 
flour 

Seal and Kangaroo 
Potatoes . 

Live Stock 

Tildes 

Matt 

Whalebone 

Unenutnerated 

Barilla 

Timber, feet . 


\'allies. 
.A'lins!) 

.^rm 


Values. 
.6 litlOK 
8(11) 


Quantities Quantities Quantities Quantities' 

hales, Siafi: :i2w:* ;«53j) 2831, 

i tons, 2 Gi> .328' 31.3 y8 

I casks, 11 .. .. I 

hags, 10 .. .. • 

ions ,nan tons, 707.' 

tons, 1000 ^ , ciu,}uf, 300 casks, fi I 

hills. 10000 20000 521)2 3208; 


I tons, 1000 ' 

hills. 10000 
: bags, 1000 
I No. Oooo! 

I tons, 50o[ 

I cattle, 2loj 
sheep 5H72| 


The shipping employed in this trade is on the increase. 


SHIPS INWARDS—FROM 


SIIIP.S OUTWARDS—TO 


Jg Great British Foreigrn Total Great British Foreign Total 

^ Britain. Colonics. Statcb. luward.s. Britoin. Colouies. States. Outwards. 
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In 1851 there was a registered tonnage of 2151 tons he^ 
longing to the colony; con\prising 1 bark (248 tons), 7 brigs, 
10 schooners, 4 cutters, and several sloops. The spirit with 
which the islanders have entered into the sperm fishery has 
since increased the amount of their shipping. 

The relative trade of Hobart Town (the capital), and 
Launceston, will be seen by the following London Custom 
House returns:— 

HOBART TOWN. 

Vessels entered Inwards, and cleared Outwards, in the year ending; 5th 
January, 1833, as compared with the year ending 5th .January, 1834. 


Year ending: 9 tti January. Year ending: Atli January. 1834. 



iuwordf 

3. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. Outwards. 


No. 

Tons. 

Men 

No. 

Tons. 

Men 

No. 

Tons. 

Men No. 

Tons. 

Men 

United Kingdom 

41 

15842 

HUG 

13 

3320 

183 

56 

]()082 

1176; 9 

2882 

155 

hicw South Wales, B. V. 



SOU 

60 

I25d.'* 

783 

41 

6505 

313 70 

1/313 

1035 

Swan River, B. V. . 

2 

1.1 J 

13 

2 

405 

6.-. 

,, 


3 

879 

64 

King George Sound, B.V. 




.. 





1 

42 

K 

Mauritius, B. V. 

H 

237:1 

19b 

4 

96s 

52 

5 

582 

36 2 

564 

33 

Singapore, B. V. . 

. . 

,. 


2 

670 

i»8 

.. 

,, 

.. 1 

401 

31 

Ceylon, B.V. . 


,, 

,, 

, , 

,, 


,, 

, , 

.. 1 

400 

28 

Calcutta, B. V. 

, , 

,, 


1 

345 

25 

1 

102 

15 1 

399 

21 

Madras, B. V. 

,. 

,, 


1 

536 

38 

,, 


.. 3 

1767 

103 

New Zealand. B. V. 

4 

789 

35 

3 

327 

38 

5 

1034 

66 8 

1070 

07 

South Seas, B. V. . 

4 

7r>9 

87 

5 

1067 

102 

7 

1450 

154 7 

1660 

152 

Canton, B. V. . 

] 

343 

:i2 




2 

G 69 

38 .. 



Batavia, B. V. 

,, 


, , 

2 

648 

33 



4 

1409 

82 

Ditto, Foreign Vessel . 

,, 

, , 

.. 




,, 

,. 


269 

11 

W. S. of America, F. V. 

,, 

, , 





1 

26p 

11 .. 



Cape of Good Hope, B.V. 

.. 


, , 


* 


2 

320 

17 .. 



Desolation Island, B. V. 

1 

20 

14 




,, 





BrazUs, B. V. . 

,, 

, . 





3 

37s 

26 .. 



Montevideo . 

•• 






'■ 



450 

23 

Total . 

97 

25U,lh 

1763 

82 

20851 

1417 

121 

303pl 

1852 112 

1 

29505 

1843 


LAUNCESTON. 

Vessels entered Inwards, and cleared Outwards, in the year ending 6th 
January, 1833, as compared with the year ending 5th January, 1834. 


Year ending fitb Jannar}', 1833. Year ending: 6th Jannary, 1834. 


No. 

United Kingdom. 9 

British Colonies. 33 

New Zealand. l 

Sitka, Bhering’a Straits.. .. 
Batavia. 



Outwards. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men 

9 

2867 

156 

36 


317 

\ 

871 

18 

46 

7168 

490 



Total.... 46 6680 461 46 7l6s | 490 46 7051 | 474 47 6746 464 
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I have also obtained at the Custom House a return of the 
Launceston Exports, which I subjoin, as shewing the. nature 
of the trade carried on at that port; but I do not know whe¬ 
ther the quantities therein stated be or he not included in the 
general table of Exports before given. 





1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1K34. 

Wheat, bnehcle 





68898 

86I74 

Barley, ditto 

• 


Gna'ys 

74059 

1265 


Oats, ditto . 





9593 

hloar, tons . 




00^ 

394 

34 

Mimosa Bark, ditto 



oils 

20584 

2553 

551 

Won], bales . 



1S98 

2202 

2310 

3253 

Whale OH, tons . 



. , 


354 

124 

Whalebone, ditto 





3 

74 

Seal Skins, No. 




2025 

2083 

2409 

Kaneraroo Skins, ditto 



i 

10892 

25735 

20459 



Dnticfl in 1833, ^ 17,165 

Salaries .. 1,3 10 

'Warehouse Rent 121 

Finance Clerks, Mcc, 27 


. 

In 1834, ^’]7.;}59 
1,500 
244 

55 




IMPORTS. 



EXTORTS. 


Years 

From 

Orcat 

Britain. 

J'’roiu 

Coloujcs. 

From 

Foreign 

States. 

Total 
value of 
Imports. 

TO 

Great 

15 ri tain. 

To 

British 

Colonics. 

To 

Foreign 

States. 

Total 
value of 
Exports 

• 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£■ 

£. 

£. 

1822 

. . 



12435 

. . 



12611 

1823 


. . 


1184.3 

. . 


, , 

16580 

1824 

50000 

10 U 00 

2000 

62000 

10000 

4500 


14500 

1H25 

5993 s 

I 8 <l(i 

9810 

tiHini 

9224 

14613 


23837 

1H2(1 

7a7fl» 

2171 !) 

22 (H> 

9H747 

24815 

19033 

.. 

44498 

IK27 

llIlGil 

30181 

4(177 

152027 

‘JlOAd 


687 

59912 

1828 

I 57 OO 8 

76(i.v.j 

7722 

241382 

31915 

.'■{i-ied 

280 

91400 

1829 

i7()3(;g 

77.129 

18294 

272189 

5533.5 

71115 

sa-i 

126984 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

153478 

93251 

8569 

255298 

52031 

93742 

207 

145980 


MoNETAitY System. —The currency is that of the Mother 
Country, in respect to value and denomination, although 
dollars, rupees, and other foreign coins, are in circulation. 
British silver is chiefly used as a means of procuring treasury 
bills from the commisariat, for the purpose of remittances, and 
is consequently hoarded up amongst the merchants and 
bankers until they have occasion to remit. By a standing 
treasury regulation, applying to all our colonies where there is 
a commissariat, any party can obtain a bill on the lords com¬ 
missioners, at the rate of 11. 10«. percent, exchange, provided 
it be British silver. The money that thus reaches the com- 










4G0 EFFECT OF TKEAS&RV BIELS. 

missariat from time to time, is agaii> issued by it, in payment 
of supplies furnished under the source of the third branch of 
revenue, already noticed—so that, it will at once appear, 
whatever proportion this latter bears to the sum remitted 
annually for imported commodities, regulates, in a great 
measiu*e, this part of the currency, and either increases or di¬ 
minishes the real value of treasury bills, and, consequently, 
British silver, just in the same manner that any other articles 
are influenced by their relative proportions of supply and de¬ 
mand. Hence, there ai*e times, when treasury bills reach a 
premium of five, six, or seven per cent. Generally speaking, 
however, they are easily procurable at about the one and a 
half per cent, fixed by the British treasury. 

There are three banks at Hobart Town, viz. the bank of 
Van Diemen's l^aml, the Derwent Dank, and the Commercial 
Dank, and one at Launceston, called the Cornwall Dank, 

Few colotiies have risen witli sucli rapidity frinn pciverly to wealth—^from no¬ 
thing to importance—as Van Diemen’s Land. In 1820 only it began to assume the 
character of a British settlement; for previously it had been merely a receptacle 
for the worst of felons, banisbeil from the great convict depot of Jfew South Wales. 
In 1823, the establishment of tlic first bank was efferted by a joint stock company, 
and its issues were made in Spanish dollars at Utt. currency, as it w’as termed, up to 
that time, such was the scarcity of money, that any jierson circulated at will his 
promissory notes for dollars, and the part's of a dollar, even so low as three-pence; 
and the consequent inconvenience, confusion, and loss to the holder of such cur¬ 
rency, cannot bt' dosrrihed. 

The bank issues, however, expelled at once those of indit’iduals, except for the 
sro^est denominations, and they were gradually displaced by the introduction of 
British copper coin. In 1825 a Treasury Order fixed the value of the Spanish 
dollar at 4s. 4rf. sterling in the King’s posscssion.s, where that coin was current for 
military purfioscs; and, in 18211, one of the finst acts of the newly constituted 
Legislative Council of Van Diemen’s Land was, to abolish the denominations of 
currency and dollars, and declare that all money transactions should thenceforward 
be expressed id pounds, shillings, and pence, sterling; at the same time, with 
obvious justice, as well as policy, retaining the Spanish dollar as a portion of the 
circi^gting medium, and making it a legal tender in payment at 4*. 4d. sterling. 
The result has been highly advantageous to the community; for this useful and 
almost univ6rsal coin, instead of being repudiated and left to find its way out of 
the island as mere silver merchandise (which was done in New Sonth Wales), lias 
ever since formed the chief bulk of the currency, and amply supplied the deficiency 
of British specie, of which there has always been considerable scarcity, oyrtng to-its 
being alone exchangeable with the Commissariat for bills on the Home Treasury. 

In 1827, the increase of commercial and agricultural business demanded larger 
banking accommodation, and another joint stock company was constituted in Ho- 
bart-town, called the Derwent Bank ; it is a Joint Stock Company, each share¬ 
holder being responsible to the whole extent of bis property ; the capital is 
di vided into 1000 shares of lOOL each, of which 60,0001. is paid up, and 
me balance is in course of payment; the bank is one of circulation, deposit and 
discount; and the depositary of 10,0001. of the Colonial funds. ■ 
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/ Remittances from India may bn made by Government bills drawn on London, or 
in Spanish DoUars. TTie latter usually afford the most advantageous medium of 
exchange, being a leifal tender in Van Diemen's Land at 4«. 4«i. each. The.jdollars 
of North and South America are not current at any fixed value. ^ 

_ From England remittance may be effected in British gold or silver coin; in Spa¬ 
nish dollars; by bills drawft on the colony ; or by a deposit of the amount iroh 
the agents of the Derwent Bank, Messrs. Baniett, Hoares, and Co., Bankers, 62, 
Lombard Street, T.ondon. 

The Rates of Commission charged try the Derwent Bank arc on receipts, one half per 
cent.; payments, ditto; investments on mortgage, two and a half per cent.; effect¬ 
ing remittances from the colony, one half per cent.-; drawing or purchasing bills 
of exchange, ditto ; sole of bills of exchange, ditto ;* collecting debts without legal 
process two per cent, j recovering money by legal process, five per cent. 

7%e/iale «/■allowed by "the Bank in account current, to non-residents, 
from the dates at which the several remittances may l)e realized in the colony, 
five per cent, per annum. 

In 1R2K a similar establishment was formed at Launceston, and designated 
the Cornwall Bank; and in IH.'t.'l the private bank of an individual in ITobart 
Town assumed the same popidar character (though its operations are com¬ 
paratively limited^ and is called the Commercial Bank. Thus there are three 
great companies for banking pnrjaises only existing in that infant cot:ntry. 'The 
capital of the bank of Van Diemen’s l.imd is 40,000/.; that of the Derwent has 
recently becti'raiscd from 40,000/. to 100,000/.; and that of the Cf>mwall is 20,000/. 
The ordinary mode of accommodation is by di.scount of bills of exchange, payable 
at three months date; but tin* Derwent bank grants loans on the security of pro¬ 
missory notes and the deposit of title deeds : and it has of late adopted the Scotch, 
principle of allowijig cash cnidits. 'fhe joint cajiital of the four banks paid up may 
be stated at I.IO.OOO/., their paper circulation at 4.'),<)00/. their de])osits at 160,000/., 
and their discounts at 2.50,000/. Two of the banks have 10,000/. each of the public 
money in their chests, for which they pay the crown Jire j)er cent. This was ar¬ 
ranged to obviate the iliffleulties which occasionally arose to the community from 
the British money lying long unappropriaterl witii the commissariat, when it was 
wanted to exchange for tradci-s’ bills, to make remittance borne, the balance of 
trade.* having, as is natural in a new i-ountry, been constantly against the crrlony. 
In no part of the world have banking speculations beerr more successful. Tire rate 
of discount is ten per cent, per annum ; anil yet, .so prudent has been the manage¬ 
ment of the two first-formed establishments, that they have not lost 100/. each 
from bad bills, fraud, robbery, or other cause. The. gross amount of specie may be 
pretty correctly e.stimatedal 3.5,000/. British, and 6-5,000/. Spanish—^total 100,000/. 
The rate of interest on the first mortgages of land is ten per cent.; but there are 
still some overstanding mortgages at 12 and 15 per cent. 'I’he Chartered Company, 
called the “ Royal Bank of Australia,” which has been formed for oiierations in 
New South "Wales, and Van Diemen’s Landis now preparing to send out its 
officers. The influx of so much additional money will have the effect of reducing 
the rate of interest: but, if cautiously managed, it must be of material service in a 
country where nature has been so tjoiintiful, that capital and industry alone arc 
sufficient for the accumulation of wealth, independence, and happiness. 

Bank of Van Diemen’s Land, capital 40,000/., in shares of 50/. each, all paid up, 
Derwent Bank, capital 100,000/., in shares of 100/. each, 60,000/. paid up. Corn¬ 
wall Bank, capital 20,000/., in shares of 50/. each, all i>aid up. Commercial Bank 
(unknown’.) 

The dividends heretofore paid on the stock of the two first-named banka has 
varied between 15 and 12 per cent, for some time. ,, 



Value of Property anoually created, and Moveable and Immoveable, in Van Diemen’s Land 

PBOPEHTY AXXUALLY CREATED, AND CONSUMED OR CONVERTED INTO MOVEABLE OR IMMOVEABLE PROPERTY. 
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N3.—This TRble, liketbst nnder New South Wales and the other Chapters, is a mere estimate, in order to shew the state of the Colony and its comparatiTe valne) that 
it is nnder the mark is evident, from Or. Ross estimating the value of the bouses in Hobart Town alone at .aftoo.oou. I feel confident that tbennmber of mouths in tbecdlODy 
does niR fan very frr short of 50,ON, in the year 1335. 
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f 

Future Prospects. —^The extraordinary progress which 
a mere handful of Britons have made in this fine island in 
little more than a quarter of a century, is sufficiently indicated 
hy the facts contained in the preceding pages. The pros¬ 
perity of the inhabitants has been chiefly owing to their 
agricultural industry;* the production of fine woolf will, 
doubtless, increase to a considerable extent, and the wheat of 
the island, by its superior quality and weight, (60 to 64 lbs. to 
the bushel), and not being liable to the weevil, will preserve 
that commanding price in the London market, (66#. per 
quarter), which it has already attained. The introduction 


* Natnrc of Crops, and uuniber of Acres in each Crop, 
in Van nU-men’a Land. 


Live Stock. 


Tears. | 

% 

v 

& 

a 

m 

o 

Pease. 

Beans. 

' 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

m 

V 

tn 

% 

k. 

o 

% 

a 

H 

Fallow Land. 

1 

Pasture. | 

1 

Total number of| 
Acres in Crop. i 

d 

o 

1 

X 

Homed CatUe, ! 
NO. 

Sheep, No. 

Goats, No. 

iHfl 











357 

2U 

11(>6 

3070 


1821 











14913 

550 


170391 




3864 

1573 

646 

35 

1292 

1296 

4970 


182342 

34033 

2034 

84476 


708 

HF Tv. 

2886 

2231 

6<M) 

gni 

1751 

1667 

4792 



38K0> 


637141 

815 

Tif ^ 

2749 

2395 611 

31 

1739 

2920 

2279" 

1576 


65979 

3387 

Kw»TP 1 


602 

WiR TmlF 

40109'11665 1777J 

65i l872.t 55893 

8992 

621 



4222 


682128 

682 

illT (?.' 

64713 


685 18615 6024^ 107733 

43 





666162 

737 

lHaS;2626B 

1 

5461 

&002 

,1167 

103 

2624 

6559 

i 


t 

80796 

5483 

\ 

1 79517|5G9739 



"f The staples of the colony tran-sinitled to England are thus shewn, by 
the quantities of the principal articles imported into the United Kingdom 
from Van Diemen’s Laad since 1827. 


Bark for tanning;, ewts. 
Bark, extract of, cwts. 

Oil, whale, tons. 

Timber, 8 Inches square 
or upwards, loads.... 

Whale fins, cwts. 

Wool, sheep’s, lbs. 



S7i 30 114 
168 3U| ISO! 

192075 S2S846 925320 9930001 13.59203; 
I I I I I 


The duties payable in England upon the importation of articles, the pro¬ 
duce of this colony, are—on hides imported dry, 2s. 4t/. per cwt., and wet. 
It. 2d. per cwt.; when tanned, and not otherwise dressed, 3d. per Ib. Sheep 
skins, undressed, 1#. per dozen; beef, cured, 12«. perewt. Oil, 1«. per 
ton. The following articles are allowed to be imported free, till January 
1838: bark, flax, and wood for sbip-hiulding 18 inches square. 









































4$4< ' iVTDR]Pbf’ROSPECii'8 OF :i^AN HffiSlIKK’s ISLAN0. 

W* steam engines for grinding corn will enable the ccdonists to 
meet the American flour, in variouiS countries, and with a rich, 
juicy beef, and abundance of salt, there is no natural impedi¬ 
ment to a valuable export of cured provisions. Whak oil 
will, doubtless, be still sought for as an important staple, and 
as it J^s been recently found in [England superior to b^nes 
for turnip and other cultivation, a better price will, probably, 
be obtained. As population and civilization increase, other 
articles of export will be added ; the introduction of steam 
navigation on the Derwent will lead to the mining of coal in 
the island, which will be the precursor 'to the smelting of 
iron. On the whole, I think the prospects of the island are 
very good.* I have visited few places which, as an emigrant, 
1 would prefer to Van Diemen’s Land; its romantic, and yet 
pastoral scenery, pleased me much; its salubrious clime helped 
to dissipate the pestilential miasma which iny frame imbibed 
on the noisome shores of Eastern Africa, and its industrious 
and enterprizing farmers with all the sterling qualities of the 
bold English yeoman, gave a charm to nature’s rich and rare 
gifts. 1 trust that the hydra head of faction will not be. per¬ 
mitted to rear itself into maturity in so favoured a land : the 
mild sway of Colonel Arthur, for upwards of ten years, has 
been of infinite service to the whole community, free and 
bond, and if a similar course be persevered in by his successoi*, 
those who are desirous of the introduction of a Le|^slative 
Assembly, will attain their object soonbr than by resorting to 
violent language and party proceedings. 1 am aware that 
Van Diemen’s Land, as well as other colonies, has its grie¬ 
vances, (which will be treated of generally in my colonial 
policy), but let those who possess property in the islapd, or 
have any interest in its prosperity, beware how they sanction 
the old custom of magnifying mole-hills into mountains; let 
them remember that respectable emigrants with their Cttpitcd;; 
will proceed only to peaceful shores, where the jarring ;;^|in 
cul^politics give place to the pleasing and profitable hum aii 
industry; and where strife and enmity are suppressed by 
widely comprehensive principles of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER V, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, COMPRISING SWAN RIVER AND 
KING GEORGE’S SOUND. 

IiOCALITY—PHYSICAL ASPECT—UEOL.OGY—SOIL-CLIMATE-PRODUCTIONS 

—C0LONI2AT1OM—POPULATION—GOVERNMENT—FINANCES, &«. 

In a national point of view, it had long been desirable that 
the Western Coast of Australia should be occupied by Great 
Britain; the fine colony we had established on the Easterrt 
Coast of this immense island, under the most adverse cir¬ 
cumstances, was St. stimulus to the undertaking; and the 
favourable report of Captain Stirling, R. N. (who explored 
the coast in H.M.S. Success, led, in 1829, to a proposition, on 
the pArt ofMr. Thos. Peel, Sir Francis Vincent, E. W. Schenley, 
T. P. Macqueen, and'othcr gentlemen, to further the views of 
Government in founding a colony, at little or no expense to 
the mother country: tlicsc gentlemen offered to provide ship¬ 
ping to carry 10,000 British subjects (within four years), from 
the United Kingdom to the Swan River, to. find them in pro¬ 
visions and eveVy other necessary, and to have three small 
vessels running to and from Sydney as occasion might re¬ 
quire. They estimated the cost of conveying these emigrants 
at £30, per liead, making a total of £800,000.; and they re¬ 
quired in return that an equivalent should be granted them 
in land equal to that amount, and at the rate of 1«. Qd, per 
acre, making 4,000,000 acres; out of which they engaged to 
provide every male emigrant with no less than 200 acres of 
land, free of all rent. 

This arrangement was not carried into effect, and the fol¬ 
lowing project fop the formation of the new colony (with^i^' 
making it a penal settlement), w as issued from the colohiiit 
Office in 18S!9. 


l OT.. IV. 


H a 



466 GOVERNMENT PLAN IN PORMINO SWAN RIVER COLONY. 

'1. His Majesty’s Goverameat do not kitend to incur any expense in 
conveying settlers to the ISevr colony on the Swan River ; and will not feci 
bound to defray the cost of supplying them mth provisions, or other ne> 
cessaries, after their arrival there, nor to assist their removal to England, 
or to any other place, should they be desirous of quitting the colony. 

' 2. Such persons as may arrive in that settlement, before the end of the 
year 1830, will receive, in the order of their arrival, allotments of land, free 
of quit-rent, proportioned to tlie capital which they ihay be prepared to 
invest in the improvement of land, and of which capital they may be able 
to produce satisfactory proofs to the l.ieutcnant Governor (or other officers 
administering the Colonial (Jovernment), or to any two officers of the local 
Government ap])oiuted by tin; Lieutcnaul Governor for that purpose, at the. 
rate of 40 acres for every sum of 3/. wliich they ijiay be prepared so to 
invest. 

‘3. Under the head of investment of capital will l»c considered stock of 
every description, all iniplciiients of husbandry, and other articles which 
may be apjdicubie to the purpo.ses of productive industry, or which may be 
necessary, for the establisliment of tin- settler on the land where he is to be 
located. The amount of any half-pay or pension which the applicant may 
receive from Govcrmiicnt, and whiclt he may be prepared to inve.st as before 
mentioned, will also be eonsideri'.d as so much ciipital. 

‘ 4. Thos(> who may incur the, cxj)ense of taking out labouring persons, 
will be entitled to an allotment of land, at the rate of 16/., that is, of 200 
acres of land, for the pa.s.sagc «»f every such labouring person, over and 
above any other investment t)f capital. In the class of ‘ labouring persons’ 
are. included women, an<l cdiildre.n above ten years old. With respect to 
the children of lalumring people under that ago, it is proposed to allow 40 
acres for every .such child, ahove three years <»Id ; 80 acres for every such 
child, above six years .old; and 120 h)r c\cry such child, above nine, and 
under ten years old. I’rovl.sion will be made, by law, at the earlic.st op¬ 
portunity, for rendering those capitalists, who may he engaged in taking, 
out lahouriug persons to this settlement, liable fur the future maintenance 
of those persons, should they, from infirmity, or any other caltsc; become 
unable to inaintain themselves there. 

‘ 6. The licence to occupy will he given to the settlers, on satisfactory 
proof being exhibited to the Lieutenant Governor (or other officers ad¬ 
ministering the local Government) of the amount of property brought into 
the colony, to be invested as above specified. The proofs required of this 
property will be such satisfactory vouchers of expenses, as wbuld be 
received in auditing public accounts. But the title to the land .will not be 
granted in fee simple, until the settler has proved, to the satisfaction of the 
Lieutenant Governor (or other officer administering the local ^vernment) 
that the sum required liy Article 2 (viz. 1«. 6rf. per acre), has ^en actually 
expended in sonic investment of the nature specified in Articte 3,' or in'the 
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cnltiration of the land, or in solid improvements,—such as building8„road8, 
or other works of that kind. , 

‘ 6. Any land, thus allotted, of which a fair proportion, at least one 
fourth, shall not have beeii brousfht into cultivation, or otherwise improved, 
to the satisfaction of the local Government, within three years from the date 
of the licence of occupation, shall, at flic end of the three years, lie liable 
to one further payment of fid. per acre for all the land not so cultivated or 
improved, into the public chest of the settlement; and, at the expiration 
of seven years more, so much of the whole ^rant as shall still remain in an 
uncultivated or unimproved state, will revert absolutely to the Crown. And 
in every jfrant will be contained a eoiiditioii, tlmt, at any time, within ten 
years from the date ther.eof, the Government may resume, without com. 
pensation, any land not then actually cultivated, or improved, as before- 
mentioned, which may be rcijuired for roads, canals, or quays, or for the 
site of public buildings. 

‘ 7- After the year land will be dispo.sed of, to those settlers who 
may resort to the colony, on sucli conditions as llis Rlajesty’s Government 
shall detenninc.’ 

Captain Stirling was ai>pointed Liontenant Governor of the 
intended settlement, with a grant of 100,000 acres ; and Mr. 
Peel was to receive SoO.OOO acres, on condition of taking out 
400 emigrants, tvith liberty to extend the grant to 1,000.000 
acres, previous to the year 1810, by receiving 40 acres for 
every child above three years, 80 for every child abov«; six, 
up to ten years 120, and exceeding that age and u[)\v;irds 2(K) 
acres for each person conveyed 1o the colony; the terms 
requisite to obtain .500,000 acres have been complied with.* 
Under these circumstances a number of settlers lf;ft ICngland 
for Swan River, Western Australia, in the beginning of 1820, 
where they began to arrive in August, and to locate tlunnselves 
. along the hanks of the Swan and Canning Rivers, so that by 
the dnd of that year there were in the new colony rc.sidents 
850; nonresidents 44G; value of property, giving claims to 

• I BIO given to understand that the partie.s who originally proposed the 
settleufent at Swan River, were, really without the means of carrying the 
project into effect; the grant was. finally made to Mr. Thos. Peel alone, who, 
however, was only enabled to fulfil its (conditions by Mr. Solomon Levy (of 
the firm of Cooper and Levy at Sydney,) who advanced upwards of 20,001)/., 
receiving in return a mortgage upon the whole grant, and at the same time 
entering into a deed of co-partnership with Mr. Peel. 
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grants of land, £41,550; lands actually allotted, 5^5,Q00 acres; 
locations actually eflPected, 39; number of cattle, 204; of horses, 
57; of sheep 1096; of hogs, 106; and twenty-five ships had 
arrived at the settlement between the months of June and 
December. Such was the commencement of our new colony 
on the shores of Western Australia. The settlers met at first 
(as must be expected in all new countries), with many diffi¬ 
culties, and great hardships had to be incurred; the land 
near the coast, as is the case generally in New Holland, was 
found poor and sandy; but subsequently, on exploring the 
interior, fine pastoral and agricultural tracts have been dis¬ 
covered. A portion of the settlers have been located at 
King George’s Sound (lat. 35.6.20. S. long, 118.1. K.) near 
the S.W. extremity of Australia. 

With this introduction to explain the origin of the settle¬ 
ment,* which through good report and evil report, has pro¬ 
ceeded on in the path of energy and industry, we may now 
examine the geographical features of the country. 

Physical Aspect. Western Australia, lying between the 
parallels of 32. and 35., and the meridians of 115. and 118. 
comprises a fine extent of territory, of which the distinguish¬ 
ing features are three distinct parallel ranges of primitive 
mountains, bordering on the sea-coast, in a N. and S. direc¬ 
tion. The highest and easternmost has its termination near 
King George’s Sound, in 35. S. lat. and 118. E. long.—the 
second, denominated the Darling Range, passes behind the 
Swan River, and meets the sea at Cape Chatham in 34.40. S. 
lat., and 115.20. E. long.; the thin ridge, which is inferior 
in altitude, and extent has its southern boundary at ^Cape 
Leuwin, in 34.20. S. lat., and 115. E. long.; disappearing at 
Cape Naturaliste, in the same meridian in 33.30. S. lat.; and 
on shewing itself again at Moresby’s Flat-topped Range, about 
half way between Swan River and Shark’s Bay, or aboht 300 
miles to the N. of Cape Leuwin. 

These dividing ranges give off several rivers, which flow 
E. or W., according to the dip of the land at either side-— 

• Tlie foundation of the colony is dated from the first June, 4829. 
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the principal on the sea-shore being the Swan and Can- 
ning, in 32. S. lat.; the Murray, in 32.30. S. lat.; the Collie, 
the Preston, and a smaller stream into Port Leschenault, in 
33.1^. S. lat.; the Blackwood, to the eastward of Cape Leuwin, 
and disemboguing into Flinders’ Bay; the Denmark, Kent, 
Hay, and Steeman, on the S. coast, in 3,5. lat. and nearly 
117. long.; and King’s River, falling into King George’s 
Sound, in 35.G.S0. S. lat., 118.1. E. When the coast is fur¬ 
ther explored, other rivers will most probably be found. 

On each of those rivers locations have been formed by our 
hardy settlers; the town of Freemantle has been founded at 
the entrance of the Swan River, Perth, about nine miles in¬ 
land, on its right or northern bank; and Guildford', about 
seven miles further E. at the junction of the stream; a town, 
called Augusta was founded at Blackwood’s River, near Cape 
Leuwin, and King George’s Sound, wliich had been occupied 
by a detachment of troops and convicts from Sydney in 1826, 
has been given over by the New South Wales Government 
and attached to the Swan River Colony. 

Along the ocean boundary are several good harbours; 
that last mentioned, (viz. King George’s Sound), was disco¬ 
vered by Vancouver in 1792, and subsequently visited by 
Captain Flinders, Commodore Baudin, and Captain King; 
and much frequented by sealing vessels on account of the 
situation and excellence of the harbour, for besides the outer 
sound there are two inner basins or harbours, which are per¬ 
fectly land-locked, and offering every security for ships; the 
N. one (Oyster Harbour), being however rather shoal, and 
fronted by a bar of sand, with not more than 13 feet on it at 
high water; but at Princess Royal Harbour, situate at the 
back or W• side of the sound, vessels of a considerable size 
may enter and ride at their anchors close to the shore in per¬ 
fect STCurity.* 

Further W. in 116.45. there is a secure harbour, with eight 
feet on the bar at low water; at Port Augusta, near Cape 

* An excellent panorama of King George’s Sound may be seen at Mr 
Gross’s, in Holliorn. 
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Leuwin, the anchorage is spacious, and sheltered from the 
usual winter winds from the N. and* W. but open to those 
which blow between S. and S.E.; the inlet is of considerable 
extent and leads to the Blackwood River which has a south¬ 
erly direction for 15 miles, and a westerly one 10, before it 
ceases to be n|ivigable for boats. Doubling Cape Leuwin, 
and passing to the northward, we arrive at the spacious Say 
de Geographe, its W. side fomied by Cape Naturaliste. 
There is good anchorage over the bay, sheltered from all 
winds except those from the N. and N.W. To the N.E. of 
this bay is the little harbour of Port LcschenauU. Cockburn 
Sound, in 32:10. formed by an inlet of the sea, between 
Garden Island and the main land, is a safe and extensive an¬ 
chorage, and has been made easy of access by buoying off the 
channel leading into it. It would contain 10()0 ships out of 
mortar range cither from the sea or land side, and in the 
hands of an enemy during war would be most injurious to 
our maritime interests, esi)ecially in the Indian Ocean. 

Gage’s Roads, at the entrance of Swan River, is sheltered 
by Garden, Rottenest, and Peel’s Carnac Islands, exposed 
however to the N.W. winds. Tlie Swan and Csinning dis¬ 
charge themselves into an estuary nine miles long, and fi'om 
three to four broad, called Melville Water; the entrance to 
this estuary is over a bar of rf)cks, with a depth of only six 
feet at low water; the bar extends about three quarters of a 
mile, when the W'ater deepens four to six fathoms near the 
shore, and upwards of eight towards the centre, continuing 
thus for some miles, making .afine liarbour., if a canal were cut 
so as to admit large vessels; the Swan is navigable for boats 
as far as the tide flows, viz. dO miles ;— at Perth, situate on a 
rising ground, affording some highly interesting views; the river 
is half a mile wide but shallow. As the river is ascended, the 
scen6ry improves, and the country is in many parts extremely 
picturesque, consisting of fine upland downs and park-like 
tracts; such as I have alluded to under New South Wales. 

As along the E. coast of Australia there is an extensive tract 
of country, varying in width from 30 to 50 miles, between the 
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aeR-sliore and the Darling Mountains, from 1200 to IdpOfeet 
in elevation: one of the peaks of which, Mount William, -rises 
to the height of 3000 feet above the ocean level; the distance 
across ^e range is from 25 to' 30 miles ; the land beyond is 
found of good quality, and the moi’e the territory has been 
examined the more reason liave those enterprizing and meri¬ 
torious individuals, who have fixed there lot there, seen good 
reason to be satisfied with their fortune.* 

* An erroneous statement has been put forth that this settlement has 
failed ; it is unfair and unmanly of some persons to be continually propa¬ 
gating such reports, to the injury of the struggling settlers; here is an 
extract of a letter from a settler, on a small farm, at Swan River, dated in 
the middle of It presents a simple and beautiful picture. 

‘ I have great cause to be thankful that I enjoy'good health and spirits, 
peace of mind, and contentment, though 1 do not possess the luxuries of 
Old England. My fare is, at juesent, very simple, and my style of living 
very plain. 1 now breakfast in the morning about seven or eight o’clock, 
on milk and bread : dine between twelve and one, on a piece of salt or fresh 
meat, and bread, with vegctal>lcs ; I sup in the evening, about six o’clock, 
on bread and milk, as 1 am particularly jtartial to milk, and have no one to 
please but myself. I, at ])rescnt, use no tea or sugar; and as I drink no 
s|)irits, I pay neither rent or tuxes. I occasionally allow myself a little 
(’ape wine, which is considered very wholesome, and is about five or six 
shillings per gallon. My mode of employment is principally ditching, 
fencing, or clearing laud; 1 have got near an acre of wheat sown, and 
expect to get three acres in this season, and three roods of potatoes. 1 
have made an engagement with Messrs. C. by which I have their horses to 
plough my land. My present stock consists of one cowand heifer calf, one 
ox, worth about twenty guineas, (which 1 intend to kill soon), and one 
heifer, a year and a half old, twogout.s, one kangaroo dog, seven fowls, and 
eleven chickens. My fowls clear me about 3*-. ]>er week : my calf I keep 
up as an inducement fur my cow to come home at night; 1 only inilk her 
once a day, (and that is when she comes home), when I get about three or 
four quarts, leaving a little for the calf, as the cow and it remain together 
all night. Mrs, J. H. manages my butter, for which I allow her half of my 
milk ; thisds an accommodation both to her and myself. Tt is a fortnight 
since she began, and has gut four and a half pounds, for which I expect to 
get ,3s. per lb. My buildings at present arc a small house, with two rooms, 
a fowl-house, and small stock-yard, with sheds: also a smal 1 boat. I 
suppose I have before told you I have GO acres bn the Peninsula farm, and 
746 acres beyond the liiountains ; and have lately bought a building allot- 
m^t in Perth, 33 yards by about 90. I have been minute in this state¬ 
ment, supposing it would afford you satisfaction, as you inpy form your 
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Geology, Mineralogy and Soil. —It carniot be expected 
that much should be as yet known on this head;—as far, 
however, as the country has been examined, it appears to be 
of a more primitive formation than that of New South Wales. 
Archdeacon Scott describes a line of coast, of more than 30 
miles in lengtli, as composed of a highly calcareous sandstone, 
presenting very similar mineralogical characters throughout 
its whole, extent. At a promontory, about five miles to the 
north of the river Swan, the calcareous sandstone exhibits a 
surface in which are numerous concretions having the appear¬ 
ance of inclosing vegetable matter. This character is by no 
means confined to that spot, but is very commonly observed; 
and near the town of Freemantlc, the sandstone assumes the 
appearance of a thick forest cut down, about two or three 

own idea of wliat niy prospects arc. You ask what do I think to a young 
man like yourself coining to Swan River ? I would say, if you »vould like 
the manner of life 1 have described, and are willing to work your way as I 
have done, you need have no fear of succeeding, provided your steps have 
the approbation of IVovidcncc. If you prefer your accustomed habits and 
mode of living, with all attendant consequences, and arc not willing to 
struggle with the difficulties we liave at first to contend with, remain where 
you are. Do not come to Swan River, because you have a brother there 
who wishes you to do so: hut should you choose to come here of your own 
free will, you may readily conceive I shall he most happy to see you; and 
1 would say the same to iny father, and any or all of my brothers and 
sisters, that I think, with wliat capital they individually can raise, whether 
small or great, they might do much better here than in England. This 
being the latter ))urt of the shii>piiig season, those who lay out their 
money in stores, &e. now will gain, I have no doubt, 50 or 100 per cent, 
in the course of six months. Messrs. C. have been unfortunate lately; 
they have had two cows speared ■ to death by the natives: a third is 
still missing. Our religious privileges are not very great, but I trust 
God is with us: a few of us meet in class on a Friday night, after 
which each member in general' prays : Mr. J. H. is our leader. Our 
Sunday evening service comprises all the other means we have, eXcept tre 
occasionally go to church. Our Guilford service is given up for thepresent, 
in consequence of the people generally not shewing a disposition to attend, 
and a young man being appointed by government to read the church servitse, 
in the same place at the same time. Being pressed for room, I must now 
conclude, recommending you first to seek the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and the promise is, that ail other things shall be addecl. 
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feet from the surface, so that to walk on it becomes extremely 
difficult, and even dangerous. 

At Mount Kliza, which rises above Perth, the calcareous 
sandstone attains the height of about 300 feet, and is ob¬ 
served to be based upon a ferruginous sandstone fitted for 
the purposes of building. From Perth to the foot of Dar¬ 
ling’s Kange, red clay and white marl are found after passing 
the Helena River. Darling’s Range is composed, where 
visited, of greenstone and sienite; clay slate has been dis¬ 
covered more to the southward in the same range. 

Tlie mountains consist chiefly of various kinds of granite, 
with, at their bases, M-hat is supposed to be trap, a dark, 
green, and black si)eekled, dull, heavy, hard rock. Abun¬ 
dance of pure quai’tz is found every where,—colours various. 
At the top of the hills iron-stone j>rcdominates. 

Liimestone is found on or near the sea coast. It produces 
lime of the ]:)urest white; and much of it appears to be 
trunks, roots, and branches of an extensive forest of large 
trees; in some, even the bark and annular ring are visible. 
One trunk, or pillar, of limestone, stands about dO feet high, 
perfectly isolated and upright, without branches, but show¬ 
ing the beginning of the bole. Tt is about tAvo feet diameter 
in the smallest part. In all the limestone are found imbedded 
small sam]des of compact ]>orcellanet)us limestone, about the 
bigness of a small hand, or less; the rest is either chalky or 
gritty. 

In all the streams about the colony is found abundantly 
a minute, ponderous, black sand, strongly attractable by 
the magnet.* In the island of Rottencst is also a fruitful 
mine of rock salt, which is used at table in its crude state; 
but from its taste apparently containing more salts than mu¬ 
riate of. soda. Water holding iron in solution is common 
amohg the small springs: and iron stone is frequently met 
with. One spring is loaded with a sort of sweetish tasted alum. 

Clay of all sorts is abundant, brick, fire, pot and pipe or 
china clayj it is not certain which. 

•‘I found extensive beds of a similar sand at Oibo, in Eastern Africa; 
it formed the banks of rivers, and was nearly all taken up by the magnet. 
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A gentleman settled in the colony, who has farwacded 
some of these statements to the Athenasumy says he has dls<^ 
covered on the banks of the Swan, above Perth, the. finest 
plaster stone in the world. It is transparent as glass, rhom- 
boidal, in plates, with many internal fractures and flaws; some 
of it is of the most beautiful satin kind. It bums in the* heat 
of the bread oven, and when ground fine, and mixed with 
water, sets into a firm hard plaster of pure white.; but, un¬ 
like plaster <jf Paris, it takes twenty minutes to set, and does 
not form a milk or cream with water. It is found in lumps, 
from the size of a nut to that of an egg, bright and clean, 
imbedded in a white clay marl, mixed with reddish clay and 
sand. If they were all burnt together and ground, would 
they not form a Roman or M'ater cement ? 

. The same authority adds that for the purpose of esta¬ 
blishing a flour mill on the river Swan, lie got mill-stones of 
the full size (four feet diameter, and ten inches thick) from 
the Blue Hills, about thirty-five miles ofl‘, which answered 
beautifully — quite equal to French burrs. They were of 
granite formation, botii equally hard, but of very different 
qualities. Every part of them gave showers of sparkles when 
struck with a hard steel; their colours partly transparent, 
beautifully crystallized in plates, part pure opaque white; 
with reddish, grey, black, jind purple spots. The lower stone 
was, to all appearance, a gi’cy granite, with no soft particles, 
except here and there inconsiderable portions of a micaceous 
substance in plates ; and though equally hard, it was dull, 
and had not that lively cutting quality so necessary for the 
upper or running-stone, and which the lower stone ought not 
to possess. The runner-stone was veined, the lower not so; 
but both, if polished as slabs, would be exceedingly beautiful, 
small specimens would not show their beauty. 

I do not know that coal has yet been seen, but from the 
formation of the country it is, as in New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land, doubtless abundant, thus affording 
another point for our' establishment of steam navigation over 
the world. 

The Soil is various; large tracts of the colony are sandy. 
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but not barren sand; it carries a luxuriant native vegetatipn, 
and) if well treated, bears wheat, oats, barley, vegetables, &c.; 
indeed, anything, with manure, and water in the summer. 
Clay lands, of course, same as in England, require a la¬ 
borious cultivation to make them produce. They are too 
cold and wet in winter, and too dry and hard in summer, 
without much judicious work.* 

In. some places, the soil is a red and brown loam and clay ; 
in others, a rich dark vegetable earth, and as the country has 
been examined inland, or to the E. and N. it has been found 
to improve. The tract, which lies between the Darling, and 
their parallel range from the coast is fit for every purpose, 
and it is a further advantage that, throughout the country, 
there are numerous irrigating streams, while it is not pro¬ 
bable from the country being open to the westerly winds, that 
long droughts occur here as on the E. coast: the pasturage 
also is so sweet and nourishing, thiit cattle of every kind thrive 
rapidly, and crops of all sorts yield abundantly. 

The laeutenant-Governor in his dispatches under date 
Swan River, 2nd April, 18o2, says— 

* The coast from Gantheaume Bay on the W. to Doubtful 
Island Bay on the S., including the several islets and rocks, 
present the remarkable calcareous substance which has been 

• A fanner (G. J.), writing from his settlement on the Swan River, to 
his brother in Rugluiid, uiuler date June 4th, 18.‘i3, says—* Crops in general, 
last harvest, were very abundant: wheat, on the best soils, averaged, in 
several instances, 1 have no doubt, from three to four quarters per acre, on 
land that had been only once ploughed, and without manure. Our average 
weight is, 1 believe, about 65 lbs. per bushel. Messrs. C. had about four 
quarters of barley per acre, 45 lb. per acre bushel; and 1 should think 
oats, on their best land, would average live or six quarters per acre: they 
are a beautiful sample, and weigh about 12 stone per sack. I have grown 
some «s fine potatoes, 1 think, as I ever saw, on a small spot of land, with¬ 
out any manure: the land was only once dug, which was in August; the 
latter part of November it was trenched, and the potatoes planted. I took 
them up about a month ago: one potatoc weighed li lb. j the produce of 
two single sets to-day weigh between 7 and 8 lbs., though they have been 

. in the house, in a dry situation, about a month.’ 
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supposed to exist in no other place than on the shoniHs ofNeW 
Holland and on those of Sicily. Although it serves in gene¬ 
ral as a kind of edging to this part of the continent, it is occa¬ 
sionally interrupted by the protrusion of granite and trap; and 
it is in some places covered by sand. The open downs which 
it forms sometimes afford good sheep-keep, and it bums into 
very fine lime; but in general the soil upon it is of little value. 
Behind this sea range of hills, which are sometimes 800 feet 
in height, and two or three miles in breadth, there is a low ' 
sandy district which appears to have had a diluvial origin, 
as it exhibits occasionally pebbles and detached pieces of the 
older rocks, and varies from mere sand to red loam and clay. 
In sonic parts this sandy district presents considerable por¬ 
tions of very fine soil, and in no part is it absolutely sterile. 

‘ The banks of the rivers which flow through it are of the 
richest description of soil; and although a large portion would 
not pay fi)r cultivation at the present price of labour, it is not 
unfit for grazing. Out of tliis sandy plain there occasionally 
rise ranges and detached liills of primitive formation, the most 
extensive of which is the range M'hich bounds the plain on 
the E. or landw'ard side, and extends from the S, coast be¬ 
tween Cape D’Entrecasteaux and Wilson’s Inlet, northward 
to the 30th degree of latitude. The highest altitude attained 
by these primitive mountains is about 3,500 feet, which is 
supposed to be the height of Roi Kyncriff, behind King 
George’s Sound ; but the aver.agc maybe stated at 1,000feet. 
To the westward of the principal of these ranges, is an inte¬ 
rior country of a different formation from that on the coast, 
being of a red loamy character. I< appears to have the 
lowest portion of its surface about 500 feet above the level 
of the sea, and discharges all its water westwardly, or south¬ 
wardly through the range .aforesaid. Some of these, streams 
have a constant current, and would afford a supply of Water 
in the dryest months; and, in general, neither the interior 
nor the country near the coast can be said to be badly 
watered.’ 

Climate. —The temperature of Swan River is somewhat 
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like that of Naples, warm and dry. As the country is asee^dcd 
or traversed S. its heat, &c. of course varies; but everywhere 
the climate is exceedingly healthy, and diseases are less 
numerous, and when they do occur, less severe than is 
generally found to be the case in other places. Snow is never 
seen, but hail of a large size (sometimes as big as marbleS), 
falls occasionally. The following meteorological table was 
kept at Perth in 1832, a year of ordinary weather. I derive 
it from the Army Medical Board returns, which Sir James 


M‘Grigor has politely given me access to. 
- —Js. _ 


Months. 

Thermometer 

Barometer. 

VVind.i. 

Wcatlicr. 

Max. 

Med. 

Min. 

Max. 

Med. 

Min. 

January.. 

99 

80 

61 

■ 

50.10 

29-P5 ap.KO 

j 

N.E. and S.W, 

Early part fine, middle 
eloudy; llgbtuiug on 
the 4th. 

February 

luG 

K3 

Go 

30.10 

29-97 ; 29.8.5 

N.E. and S.W. 

Eight cloudy days, three 
rainy, remainder fine. 
Cicncrally fine; rain ou 
the 41 h and .5th. 

Hatch.... 

9S 

7«i 

6i 

30.20 

20-90 1 29.00 

1 

N. E. and S.W. by S. 

April .... 

tl 2 

7 * 

SO 

30.34 

30.10 ' 29.90 

1 

i 

N.E. N.W. lunl S.W. 

Uke an English April, 
alternately fine and 
showery. 

May .... 

77 

GU 

4G 

30.50 

30,00 : 20.50 

! 

E. N.E. N.W. A S.W. 

Seveutoen days’ rain, 
with heavy squalls 
from N.W. 

June .... 

7i 

09. 

44 

30.0O 

30.20 20.Hft 

i 

1 

W. S.W. and N.W. 

.Sixteen days’ hoar frost, 
ice on the 3rd; a than - 
der storm, with large 
hail. 

Jnly .... 

70 

55 

40 

30.35 

29.07 29 .rio 

N. E. N.W. and S.W. 

(loncrally fine; ieeonthc 
1 st and pth ; a thunder 
storm, with large hail. 

August .. 

79 

Glj 

44 

30.30 

29.97 1 29.G,5 

N.E. and S.W. 

Ten days’ rain ; heavy 
dews; thunder storm 
on the llUi. 

September 

76 

63 

50 

30.30 

■ 

29.97 1 29.05 

N.W. and S.W. 

Ctondy, squally, and 
rainy; thunder storm 
on the l«th. 

October.. 

76 

63 

50 

.10.25 , 29.87i 2y.50 

1 1 

N. E. N.W. and S.W. Alternately fine and 
j showery and squally. 

November 

SG 

69 

52 

30.40 

30.10 ' 29.HO 

1 

S.W. 

Gale of wind on the 1st; 
squally on the 9 th, 
storm on the loth. 

December 

101 

BOi 

1 

HOj 

30.10 

29.90 ^ 2g.r0 

S.W. and N.W. 

Cloudy, sunshine, and 
rain; middle fine. 


* The strongest winds are from the N.W., those next in force 
froni the S.W. [Off Cape Leuwin the N.W. wind occa¬ 
sionally blows with great violence, as it does oft* the Cape of 
Good Hope in squalls. In March, 1828, I was upwards of 
three weeks off Cape Leuwin in a N.W. gale, and scarcely 
ever out of the meridian of 115® E., trying to double this 
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Lioness headland, and pass to the E.; we were sometimes close 
in with the coast, and it was far from being an inviting shoi^ 
to be cast adrift on.] The hot winds that blow from the N, 
are very sultry, and if long continued (which rarely happens), 
they shrivel up the leaves and vegetables, and destroy the 
tender shoots of plants. The S. and S.W. winds are the 
coolest and most refreshing. During the summer months 
there is a regular, almost daily, land and sea breeze, the 
former in the morning from the E. and N.E., and the latter 
setting in about noon from the W. and S.W. and moderating 
the heat of the sun. Few dejfths, except those arising from 
drunkenness and accidents have occurred since the formation 
of the settlement. 

Vegetation is pretty similar to that of the E. coast; the 
forest trees are principally eucalypti (called the white, 
blue, and red gum tree) hunhxia (honeysuckle) easuarina^ 
(shee and swamp oaks), and mimosas (M'attlcs) are abundant. 
A very fine wood discovered by the settlers is called maho¬ 
gany, and the sandal wood is large and well scented. There 
is in fact abundance of excellent timber fit for any })urpose. 
All sort of European grain have now been introduced and 
yield an ample return for the smallest attention; maize and 
Cafire corn thrive luxuriantly. Vegetables are of all kinds: 
turnips, radklies, onions, eschalots, g.arlic, peas, beet-root, 
mangel-wurzel, celer}'^, cabbages, cauliflowers, spinach, beans, 
potatoes, sugar cane, (standing fifteen feet high) bananas, 
salad herbs, water-cress (introduced by us),’ chillis, artichokes, 
almonds, peaches, apples, vines, pine-apples, all the melon 
tribe, water-melons, cucumbers, vegetable marrow, vegetable 
bottles, &c. ’ (30 tons of potatoes have been exported oh trial 
to India.) 

The Animal Kingdom requires no separate notice, from the 
description given in the two preceding chapters; neither do.— 

The Aborigines exhibit distinct features. As might be ex¬ 
pected, hostilities have taken place between the British settlers 
wd natives, and, as the latter are great thieves, several of. 
them have been killed when stealing the projperty of the 
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former; retaliation has then taken place, hut several of the 
tribes near the settlers have now become peaceable, and, al¬ 
though they complain that the settlers’ dogs have destroyed 
most of their game, they admit that mutton and beef (which 
have been frequently furnished them by the humane Governor 
Stirling) are not bad substitutes fur opossums and kangaroos. 

With regard to the whites, I have before observed that 
there are no prisoners sent to this colony; the white popula¬ 
tion consists therefore entirely of free men, and although many 
of the labourers taken out wore the refuse of the workhouses 
at home, they have on the whole behaved well. It is didicult 
to estimate the number of settlers in the country owing to the 
scattei’cd manner in which the locations have been formed; 
it is probably from 2,000 to .‘3,000, and when the colony is 
better explored may be expected to increase. The. seat of 
government is at J*erth, on the Swan River, the territory 
around which is fast assuming a thriving appearance. 

•Government. —^The chief authority is still vested in the 
enterprising founder of the colony, Ca})tain (now Sir James) 
Stirling, R.N.,* aided by an lixecutivc and Legislative Coun¬ 
cil ; and there are about 30 magistrates in different parts of 
the territory. A revenuef is raised on the imi»ortation and sale 
of spirits ; and a small suih annually voted by the Imperial 
Parliament .(0,000/.) for the payment of the Government offi¬ 
cers ; J I do not, however, think that this colony, occupying a 
large extent of valuable country, has cost the mother country 
altogether 50,000/., a sum not worth mentioning in comparison 

* Sir Richard Spencer is the {government resident at King Gcor<fc's 
Sound, and has purchased a larf^e tract of land there. I understand that 
several respectable settlers have gone tliither from Calcutta. 

•t The revenue of the settlement, for the quarter ending .31st March, 
'1834, was, on spirits imported, 403/.; on licenses granted for the sale of 
spirits, £14/.; fines levied in Courts of Justice, 12/.; total, 9291. —which, 
multiplied by four, will give nearly 4,000/. a year. The sale of laud will 
also afford a revenue; its minimum price is fixed at 5s. per acre. 

civil establishment of Western Australia, with the salaries attached 
to’the olliccs, is as follows s—^the governor, 800/. per annum (the Eweeuthe 
CWwnciY consisting of the Commandant of the troops, Uie Colonial Secretary, 
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with the territory acquired. Two fuU companies of infantry 
are stationed at Perth, Augusta, King George’s Sound, &c.; 
there is a small mounted police, civil and cl'unmal courts of 
law have been established j and a vessel of war occasionally 
touches at Gage’s roads from the East India station on its way 
to Sydney. 

Several thousand sheep, and fine cattle now depasture in 
different parts of the colony; roads are being formed, and 
public buildings constructed; an agricultural society estab¬ 
lished ; a newspaper issued weekly; (it was at first written; 
but tl)»t indispensable domestic article to an Englishman, a 
printing press, is now in full operation on the banks of the 
Swan.) Wool (of a very superior quality) plaster of Paris, 
and timber have been exported to England; an intercourse'is 
kept up with New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and 
India; and a central position admirably adapts it for open¬ 
ing a trade with various parts of the world; on the whole I 
am rejoiced that this colony has been established, it is one of 
those laudable undertakings which England ought to be proud 
of,'—and cold to the present and dead towards the future must 
be the man who can cavil at the formation of such establish¬ 
ments. I trust indeed to see the period revived in England 
when the noblest in the land will think it the highest honour 
to be instrumental in extending the language, laws, and liber¬ 
ties of England in the most distant corners of the habitable 
earth. 

the Surveyor-Genera], and the Advocate-General $ and the Legislative 
Council, composed of the aforesaid officers, and such other gentlemen as 
his Majesty may appoint, have no salaries as Councillors); the Colonial- • 
Secretary (who is also Clerk of the Council and Registrar), 600/. j Go¬ 
vernor's Secretary, 150/.; first Clerk to ditto, 125/.; second ditto, 60/.; 
Messenger to Council, 60/.; Surveyor-General, 400/.; Draftsman, 160/.; 
Clerk, 60/.; Colonial Chaplain, 260/.; Schoolmaster at Perth, 50/.*; Co¬ 
lonial Surgeon, 2731 .; Collector of Revenue, 200/.; Government Resident 
at King George’s Sound (Sir Richard Spencer), 100/.; Harbour-Master at 
ditto, 100/.; Advocate-General, 200/.; Chairman of Quarter Sesshus and 
Councillor of Civil Court, 300/.; Sheriff’, 100/.; Clerk of lli’e Peace, 100/.; 
Jailor, 100/.:—total, 4140/. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

ITS SITE AND ADAPTATION FOR A COLONY-PROJECTED ESTABLISHMENT OP 

snCH, AND PRINCIPLE ON WHICH ITS FOUNDATION IS PROPOSED, &C. 


The southern shores of Australia (along which I coasted a 
few years since) has often appeared to me a most eligible 
situation for a colony, by reason of its enjoying a fine climate, 
central position,* excellent harbours, and apparently good soil, 
unsubjected probably to those droughts which have afflicted 
the more easterly settlement of New South Wales. Our in¬ 
formation of this S. coast, extending between the meridians 
of 132" and 141°, is vague and imjierfect, and the following 
outline of the coast is derived from tlie difterent voyagers, 
who have, at various times, visited it, either for scientific 
or mercantile purposes. 

From the 132” of E. Long, to Coffin’s Bay, situated in 
135.15. very little is known of the character of the shore or 
land. Some large inlets called I'^owler’s Bay, Denial Bay, 
Smoky Bay, and Streaky Bay, and a large lagoon seen by 
Captain Flinders, from the mast head, near .Point Weyland, 
are the only indications of valuable roadsteads or rivers. 

• This is shewn by the saiiin;^ distunces from Port Lincoln to various 
places 


1 

Place. 

Distance in ] 
Miles. 

1 

i 

1 

Winds. 

j 

(0* > 

“ 1 

c* 

p I 

Proper Seasons. 

! 

Prom Port Liocoln to 
Timor. 

2700 

Favourable at all seasons. 

1 

20 ! 

1 

AU times of tbe yealt 

Java . 

26.S0 

Ditto. 

18 

Ditto. 

SlMlrM. 

4;oo 

Ditto, 

33 1 

Ditto. 

Ceylon . 

4500 

Ditto. 

32 . 

Ditto. 

lale of Fiance. 

4400 

Ditto. 

2U 1 

Ditto. 

Cape of Oood Hope .. 

6000 

Ditto. 

40 j 

i Ditto. 

EnplBnd . 

11600 

Variable. 

■TIB 

' Ditto. 

Van Diemen’s Land .... 

800 

Favourable. 

6 

Ditto. 

Sidney . 

1200 

i ! 

Favourable in general. 

12 

: ' Ditto. 


I I 
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These inlets have never been thoroughly ejtamined, though 
Captain flinders remarks he found in one part * much refuse 
from the shore, as well as sea-weed floating aboutj by which 
some hope of finding a river was entertained and subse- 
ig[uently, ‘ besides quantities of grass and branches of trees or 
bushes floating in the water, there was a number of long 
gauze-winged insects topj)ing about the surface, such as 
frequent fresh-water lakes and swamps.’ He also saw smokes 
rising in various plaices. In proof of the insufficiency of his 
survey. Captain Flinders says, ‘ my examination was tolerably 
minute to be done wholly in a ship, but much still remained 
which boats would best accomplish, to make the surveys 
complete, especially in the bays of the main land.’ 

The only account given of Coffin’s Bay is by Captain 
Flinders, who says it extends four or five leagues to the south- 
westward from Point Sir Isaac. ‘ On the E. side of the 
entrance, the shore rises quickly from the beach to hills of 
considerable height, avcII coveretl with w'ood. The highest of 
these hills I called Mount Greenly ; its elevation is betw'een six 
and eight hundred feet, and it stands very near the water¬ 
side. The country seemed thickly peopled.’ 

The basis of the Point he reports to be granitic, with an 
upper stratum of calcareous rock. 

Of Thistle Island, Mr. Westall, who landed there and went 
a mile and a half inland, states that ‘ the trees were high and 
the grass luxuriant.’ Flinders also remarks that the ‘ size of 
the kangaroos found there w'as superior to those found upon 
, the western islands, though much inferior to the forest kan¬ 
garoos of the continent.’ Captain Dillon states that when he 
was there in December, 1815, he anchored to the N. W. of 
the island, and remained on shore three days. Grass was 
then very abundant, as also was underwood. He killed 
several kangaroos of the kind called the * Wallaba.’* 

* The number, size, and fatness of the kanf^roos found on any spot, 
may lead to a tolerably correct judgment as to the fertility of the soil. The 
kangaroo resembles in its habits the d^ of England more than any other 
European animal, and feeds upon thii finne kind of herbage. It will. 
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The substratum at Memory Cove is granite, mostly covered 
with calcareous rock, sometimes lying in loose pieces. The 
best evidence relative to this spot is that of Mr. Westall, the 
artist, who landed there and went three miles inland. He 
represents the land as being very good, the grass luxuriant, , 
and the trees of a good size. From reference to sketches 
which he made at the time, he is of opinion that the .land 
between Port Lincoln and Memory Cove is well wooded, and 
that the trees are of good size. Sleaford Mere, a piece of 
water to the W. of Memory Cove, is wooded down to the 
water’s edge. Mr. Westall further states that water was 
found at Memory Cove, and that it •wna good, but in small 
quantities. 

A seine was hauled upon the beach, and with such success 
that every man had two meals of fish, and some to spare for 
salting. 

There is much discrepancy in the accounts of the persons 
.who have visited Port Lincoln and its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, relative to its distinguishing features. (Captain Flinders 
is unfavourable to the capabilities of that part of Australia 
for the establishment of a coloily ; i- wliile the French navi¬ 
gators, Baudin and Freycinet, are quite the reverse; and this 
latter opinion is corroborated by Captain (Soold and others 
who have since visited the sj)ot. 

The most recent account of Spalding Cove, which was not 
visited by Flinders, is given by a person of the name ofHam- 
borg, who visited it in May^, 183iJ. II(; states that he anchored 
on the eastern side of the Cove, in blue clay, in seven fathoms 
water, and that the position is safe from all winds, being 

therefore, be fair to suppose that the more plentiful and luxuriant the 
herbage, the greater will be the inimber and size, and the better the con¬ 
dition of the animals feeding thereon. This argument may be extended to 
the hbman race, especially to those tribes who depend entirely for their sab- 
sistence upon success in hunting. The more plentiful the food, the greater 
will be the population; and that population will be more actire and better 
formed. 

• He lost Mr. Thistle and a beat’s crew there, and may therefore have 
-been indisposed towards the place" 
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nearly land-locked. He went about a mile and a half inland, 
and found two streams of fine water, as clear as crystid, 
running into Spalding Cove from the southward. This person 
has travelled much in Van Diemen’s Land and Australia 
generally, and is of opinion that the appearance of the country 
resembles Port Augusta rather than any other part he has 
seen. Among the trees lie saw were cedar (which would cut 
into two-feet planks); beef-wood, tulip-wood, stringy bark 
(very large), huon pine and iron bark. lie saw plenty of wood 
which would serve for ship and boat building, and for spars. 
The grass was about knee-deep and in great quantity; it was 
quite green, and numbers of kangaroos and other animals 
were feeding on it; the kangaroos were large and as fat as 
any he had seen elsewhere. 

The object of his visit to Port Lincoln was to convey 
thither a party of thirty persons, with five boats and the 
necessary implements for catching whales. The persons whom 
he left had been there three previous seasons for the same 
purpose, and had been successful. The black whales are 
very commonly met with close in-shore ; the sperm whales not 
frequently, being farther to the southward. Seals are very 
numerous.' He also found other fish in great numbers and 
variety—amongst tliem were grey mullet from 71bs. to Slbs. 
in weight, red mullet from 2lbs. to Slbs.; soles, mackerel, 
herrings, snappers, jew-fish, salmon, trumpeters, parrot-fish, 
sting-ray, mussels, oysters, cockles, rock cod, turtle, &c. 

The natives he saw were numerous and peaceful. They 
assisted him in carrying water to the ship, and in other 
matters. For a little tobacco, and with kind treatment, he is 
convinced they would work well. These natives, as well as 
the whalers and sealers, depend for their supply of water on 
the two streams running into Spalding Cove before mentioned. 

Pursuing the line of coast, the next place of importance is 
Port Lincoln, properly so called, by which is meant that inlet 
S. of Grantham Island, and in which Captain Flinders anchored 
with the Investigator. What is known of the neighbourhood 
of this place is from the accounts of Captain Flinders, Mr. 
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Westall, Captain Dillon, and the Captains Baudin and 
Freycinet, who visited Port Lincoln twice.. 

Captain Flinders says, * Port Lincoln is certainly a fine har¬ 
bour ; and it is much to be regretted that it possesses no 
constant run of fresh water, unless it should be in Spalding 
Cove, which we did not examine. Our pits at the head of 
the port will, however, supply, ships at all times ; and though 
discoloured with whitisli clay, the water has no pernicious 
quality, nor is it ill-tasted. This, and wood, which was easily 
procured, were all that we wanted. 

* Of the climate we had no reason to speak but in praise; 
nor were we incommoded by noxious insects. The range of 
the thermometer on board the ship was from 66. to 78. On 
shore the average height of the thermometer at noon was 76.* 
Mr. Westall says he is of opinion that the land, at Port 
Lincoln is much better than that at King George’s Sound; 
and this is found by recent experiment to be very good land, 
and applicable to all the purposes of agriculture. 

Captain Dillon was at Pori Lincoln in 1815. He landed at 
the head of the Port and remained there two days. The 
timber he saw was very large and in great plenty. The hills . 
were covered^with trees, and he considers the land to be very 
fertile and productive. 

The accounts of Port Lincoln given by MM. Baudin, 
Freycinet, and Peron, are of a very encouraging character. 
After describing minutely the geographical jposition of the 
port, the following account is given. 

‘ On the western side of the gulf, and near its entrance is 
Charapagny Port (Port Lincoln), one of the finest and most 
secure in New Holland; in every part of it is an excellent 
bottom;.the depth of water, even close in with the land, is 
from ten to twelve fathoms (French), and such is the capacity 
of this magnificent Port, that it is competent to receive the 
most numerous fleets. In front of this port is Lagrange 
Island (Boston Island), four or five leagues in circumference, 
and which, placed exactly in the middle of the mouth of the 
port, leaves on each side a passage from two to three miles 
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broad; in both which passages a vessel can work with ease 
and security* Finally, as if nature were incliAed, in favour of 
Champagny Port (Port Lincoln), to change the character of 
monotony and barrenness stamped on the neighbouring lands, 
she has formed its shores of gently rising slopes, and clothed 
.them with umbrageous forests. We did not find any fresh 
water at this spot; but the vigopr and'liveliness of vegetation, 
and the height of the country, to us were certain indices of 
the existence of some rivulets, or at least of some copious 
springs. On this the most favoured part of * Napoleon Land’ 
(South Australia), there are certainly numerous tribes of in¬ 
habitants, for the whole country seemed in flames. So many 
exclusive advantages insure special importance to Port 
Champagny (Port. Lincoln), and I may fearlessly affirm that, 
of all the points of this land, this is the best adapted for the 
establishment of an Ihiropean colony.’ 

The second visit of the same party was made a few weeks 
later, when the impre.ssion in favour of this spot appears to 
have been heightened. The subjoined statement was then 
given of the harbour:— 

‘ This Inirbour consists of three basins, in each of which 
there is not less than ten to twelve fathOms (French) water, 
with a bottom of muddy sand, and which, faom their extent, 
would be capable of receiving the navies of all Europe. 
Boston Island is at the mouth of this admirable port, and it 
forms, with tlie.continent, two passages, in each of which the 
largest ships of war might work with safety. The northern 
passage is the narrowest, and oi)ens into Boston Bay, the 
southern is larger, and opens on one side into the western 
basin, and on the other into Spalding Cove. Between the 
island and the main land is the channel Degerandp, which 
establishes a direct conununication bctw’een the three basins, 
and which at the same time offers excellent moorings for the 
most numerous fleets. Two small islands, placed at the 
mouth of the southern basin, likewise afford good shelter. 
The same may be said of Grantham- Island, with regard to 
the western basin. Shall I repeat here what I have already said 
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as to the, fertility of the soil? Shall I sfliiak of the valleys, 
which would seem to denote corresponding springs or brooks 
of fresh water ? Is it necessary for me to insist upt^ those 
numerous fires which our companions, on approaching the 
port, observed on all the neighbouring declivities, and which 
would seem to attest the existence at this spot of a population 
much ipore numerous than on the other points of the S. 
coast? Worthy to rival Port Jackson, Port Lincoln is, under 
every point of view, one' of the hnest harbours in the world ; 
and of all those discovered by us, whether on the S. the W. 
or the N. of New Holland, it appears, I repeat it, to be the 
best adapted to receive an European colony.’ 

The only acttount of Boston Bay which lias been received 
is that by Captain (loold, unless the above report by the 
French travellers is intended, as there is some reason to 
believe it is, rather as a description of Boston Bay than of 
Port Lincoln itself. 

Captain Goold anchored in Boston Bay between the island 
and the main land, and rcsitled there in all three weeks. He 
went about three miles inland, and found the country was 
open forest land, with the trees about forty. or fifty yards 
apart. They were Itirge and well grown. Amongst them 
were the blue gum, ‘cedar saplings, and one very large rose-, 
wood tree. *ln digging for w'ater, he found the soil to the 
.depth of three feet, to be <)f a moisc heavy nature; it 
was a black mould, and under it was a bed of yellow clay. 
He did not go deep enough for water, in consequence of one 
of the crew having found a spring which amply supplied his 
wants. This was just westward of Point Boston, below the 
high-water mark. There was plenty of grass, although much. 
dried up, in consequence of the season being advanced. He 
spent Christmay-day (1827) at Boston Bay. In the August 
following, he returned thither, and found water at the spring 
which had before supplied him. The water was hard, but 
very palatable. The anchorage was good, being in five 
fetboms, close in shore. While at anchor in 'Boston Bay a 
typhoon arose which lasted four hours— ^it blew from the 
southward; but the ship was- not injured in the least. 
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Typhoons are common about the thne dt Um, S. and W. 
monsoons; they are peculiar to the southern seas. 

Captain Goold’s experience of Australia, has' been Teiry 
considerable; he has been all round the island; but with 
Swan River, King George’s Sound, Port Jackson, and 
Hunter’s River, he is more particularly acquainted. Com- 
i'paring Boston Bay with the places just named, he says that 
the land of none of them can be compared with Boston Bay, 
excepting Hunter’s River, the garden and granary of New 
South Wales. It is far superior to all the rest, and about 
equal to the last. 

Nothing which he is aware of can render the establishment 
of a colony at Port Lincoln undesirable:—on the contrary. 
Captain Goold declares that the harbour, soil, climate, posi¬ 
tion for commerce, and vicinity to excellent fishing grounds, 
render the formation of a colony there, in his opinion, highly 
desirable. 

The only persons from whom information relative to Yorke’s 
Peninsula has been obtained are Captains Goold and Suther¬ 
land ; the last of whom was Captain of the brig ‘ Governor 
Macquarie,’ anti resided in the immediate neighbourhood for 
several months. 

Captain Goold landed about twenty miles S. of Point 
Riley to shoot kangaroo^. He* went about five miles inland 
through an open forest country. The soil was a light sandy 
loam, of about two feet deep, upon a bed of oyster-shells and 
gravel. This was ascertained by the bank where he landed 
being bare and about five feet higher than the beach. Thus 
he could see the depth and nature of the soil. During his 
walk he fell in with a lagoon about two miles from the shore, 
and endeavoured to wade it, but finding it too deep, he re¬ 
turned and attempted to round it; in this, however,, he was 
disappointed, for after walking about another mile, he fell in 
with a river running S, towards Hardwicke Bay. The river 
was very clear with good water, about fifty yards wide, eight 
feet deep, and running a strong current. , Captain Goold did 
not trace the river; but finding be could not get round the 
lagoon, he returned to hi* boat. 
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Captain Sutherland landed on Yorke's Peniiisula* in the 
bight near Corny Point The soil was thickly covei^ with 
timber and brushwood. '>• 

Captain Flinders remarks, that * between Corny Point ami 
Point Pearce, twenty-eight miles to the N.N.E., is a large 
bay, well sheltered from all southern winds, and none others 
seem to blow with much strength here. The land bends east¬ 
ward about seven leagues from Corny Point to the head of the 
bay.’ 

Kangaroo Island has been more thoroughly examined than 
any other part of the southern coast of New Holland. The 
best evidence is that of Captain Sutherland, who resided on 
the island during seven months. 

From a point five miles S. of Point Marsden a sand spit 
runs out at least six miles in a south-easterly dfrection, which 
is not mentioned in any of the English charts. 

Captain Sutherland says * that twenty ships could moor 
within 100 yards of the shore, and the same number anchor 
in safety farther off', the water being always smooth, sheltered 
by the land from the N. W., and from the southward by 
Kangaroo Head, and from the N. E. by Sutherland’s Shoal, 
extending from the point below Point Marsden about six 
miles, always dry at half ebb for nearly the whole distance. 
The shore is thickly lined wdth wood and shrubs, interspersed 
with several high hills protecting the anchorage : the opposite 
coast on the main is Cape Jervis, w'hich I should judge to be 
about' fourteen or fifteen miles from the first anchorage, but 
nearer to Kangaroo Head by three or four miles. The main 
land here is very high, and at the head of the bay wears every 
appearance of an inlet or river. 

The Soil. —*The land wears every appearance of being 
fertile; r deep loam with coarse grass, abounding with kan¬ 
garoos and emus: where these animals feed, the grass is 
much better for pasture: occasional ponds of rain water are 
seen, and a plentiful supply of pure spring water is always 
attainable by digging for it. The land here (says Captain 
^lUtherland) is as good as any I have seen in Van Diemen’s 
JLand. In the neighbourhood of Sydney I have not observed 
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any equal to it. Trees are scattered every where over the 
plains—^he swamp oak or beef wood, and the wattle (both 
of which indicate good land) are growing in abundance 
here. Close on the shore, within from a quarter to half 
a mile from the sea, the wood is very thick; but when 
this belt of wood is passed, you come on to an open country, 
covered with grass, where there are often hundreds of acres 
without a tree; I calculated, by comparison with New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, there might be on this 
plain, on the average, three or four trees to an acre. I once 
crossed the island, a distance of about sixty miles in two 
days. Once passed the belt of wood which surrounds the 
island, we walked straight on end over the plains, found 
plenty of water in ponds, saw abundance of kangaroos and 
emus, and met with no dilficulty or trouble. As we crossed 
the island I looked to the right and left, and saw every where 
the same open plains, now and then changed in appearance 
by close timber of great height, on high points and ridges of 
land. In some places we found the grass very high and 
coarse in patches, but where the greatest number of kanga¬ 
roos and emus were found, the grass was short and close. In 
the other places, close short grass was found between the 
coarse high patches. 

‘ While crossing the island we saw -plenty of parrots and 
wild pigeons, and black swans on the lagoons. 

‘With the exception of salt, the timber appears the principal 
production we have observed of this place. The trees are 
the same as at New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land ; 
some run exceedingly high and large in circumference, and 
may be converted into every domestic purpose as well as 
maritime ; as many may be found and selected for ship’s spars 
and other purposes of ship-building. Twenty years ago an 
American ship was cast away on the coast, and the crew built 
a schooner in Lagoon Bay, which enabled them to get away, 
after a residence of several months on the island. Salt is 
produced here in abundance; I should say between two and 
three hundred tons could be collected from the lagoon with a 
little attention; the distance to the beach is about three- 
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quai'ters of a mile^ and from the beach to where sMps ftochor 
about four miles. This lagoon is a perfect cirde, of about 
three miles in circumference. The prospect about this lagoon 
is very pleasant. Close to the salt-water lake is another of 
fresh, but considerably smaller. It was at this spot our 
people erected their tents while collecting the salt. Pigeons 
and kangaroos make their appearance here regularly morning 
and evening for water, so that we were well supplied with 
fresh provisions for very little trouble. 

* My attention was next directed to the limestone of the is* 
land,—^in several places 1 found it plentiful, but not generally 
over the country. Free-stone and granite are also in large 
quantities, so that people emigrating to this country would 
find every necessary, as in Europe, and both the other 
colonies. 

* The Climate appeared to be very temperate, and not 
subject to oppressive heat, nor do the rains fall in torrents as 
at Sydney-; the dews are lieavy, but not injurious to health, 
which we had ample opportunity of proving, owing to the 
frequent exposure of our men, many of whom have slept 
under trees and bushes for several nights together, and 
though almost wet through, never experienced any ill effects. 
I had fifteen men under my command, and though they were 
a class of people who take no care of themselves, not one of 
them w^s ill during our stay, nor did my own health suffer at 
all, though I was exposed to all weathers both night and day. 

‘ January, when I reached the island, is the middle of the 
summer; and the autumn and winter elapsed during our stay. 
In the winter it appeared to me much less cold than in Van 
Diemen’s Land, and I observed generally that the changes of 
temperature are less sudden and frequent than in New South 
Wales. . 

‘ The winds there are regular land and sea breezes, with 
occasional calms; during the winter months strong S. westerly 
winds prevail, but are not of any duration, and cannot throw 
any sea into the anchorages to injure the shipping, they being 
completely landlocked;—a vessel, on making for the island. 
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inust be careful In not stn^^ihg too to the shore, until 
they ascertain their true position, as several dangers are still 
unexplored on the southern part of the island: this I wbuld 
leave entirely to the judgment of the navigator, who always 
ought to be guided by circumstances. 

* There are no harbours on the S. side of the island, but in 
fine weather a ship may anchor for a few hours in any place 
along the coast, but must be always ready to slip in case of 
the appearance of bad weather. There are no natives on the 
island ;• several Europeans assembled there; some who have 
run from ships that traded for salt; others from Sydney and 
Van Diemen’s Land, who were prisoners of the Crown. These 
gangs joined after a lapse of time, and became the terror of 
ships going to the island for salt, &c. being little better than 
pirates. They, are complete savages, living in bark huts like 
the natives, not cultivating any thing, but living entirely on 
kangaroos, emus, and small porcupines, and getting spirits 
and tobacco in barter for the skins which they lay up during 
the sealing season. They dress in kangaroo skins without 
linen, and wear sandals made of seals skins. They smell like 
foxes. They have carried their daring acts to an extreme, 
venturing on the main land in their boats, and seizing on the 
natives, particularly the women, and keeping them in a state 
of slavery, cruelly beating them on every trifling occasion; 
and when at last some of these marauders were taken , off the 
island by an expedition from New South Wales, these women 
were landed on the main with their children and dogs, to 
procure a subsistence, not knowing how their own people 
might treat them after a long absence.’ 

The prevailing winds in winter are westerly. .Kangaroo 
Island is five or six days’ sail from Circular Head, the estab- 
Hshment of the Van Diemen’s Land Company ; and a vessel 
calling at the island from England would not be delayed’more 
than five or six days. The wind would be fair if she kept 

* I passed tbe island in 1828, and our vessel was boarded by several 
sealing and whaling boats, manned by Europeans, who were attended by 
native women. M.M.j 
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^ong the coas^ Nep^ Bay can be 

^e anchorage is safe all the year round. The rise<^j^iide 
in the Bay of Shoals is ten or eleven feet. 

Captain Dillon states that in the Bay of Shoals he found 
good anchorage for ships under 300 tons, and safe &om all 
winds. The climate he found very good, and the soil of the 
western coast bore as fertile an appearance as the shores of 
Van Diemen’s Land. lie went but a mile inland at any part^ 
but wherever be landed (and this was on several parts of the 
island) timber was plentiful. In the neighbourhood of the 
salt lagoon, it was open forest land, but the trees there were 
not so large as on the western coast. He saw a great many 
kangaroos—they were the forest kangaroos of the continent, 
and were larger and fatter than those of Van Diemen’s Land. 

He took seven tons of salt on board, and would have taken 
40 tons more, had be not allowed it to remain on the bed of 
the lagoon after having collected it, where it was dissolved 
by a fall of rain. He also took .WO seals on the island. 

The account given by Richard Wootton, Steward of the 
brig Guardian, is much to tlie same effect as the preceding 
statement. He landed about 12 miles W. of Point Marsden, 
with some shipmates and dogs, to shoot kangaroos, walking 
towards Nepean Bay, where his ship was to anchor. They 
succeeded in killing a dozen kangaroos of a larger sort than 
the Wallaba species. Where they landed the shore was 
barren; but it continued improving till they arrived at Ne¬ 
pean Bay. Near the water’s edge on the N. side of the 
island the land was barren; but about three or four miles 
from the shore they saw large trees. They dug a pit about 
five feet deep, and so found plenty of very good water; they 
dug through sand first, and then light earth till they got to 
the clay, ivhere they found water. He remained on the island 
three*weeks, and the weather was very fine the whole time. 

* Towards the bottom of the bay is a kind of marsh, cor 
vered with sea-weed, in which live, buried in the mud and 
sand, millions of pinna marince, or mussels. These shells 
furnish a silk, equal, in all respects, to that obtained from 
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shnilar animals along the coasts of C!alabria and Sicily ; but 
the Eurojiean mussels dwell at a depth of 30 or 40 feet, and 
the fishery is attended with great difficulty, whilst those of 
Kangaroo Island are covered with scarcely 25 to 30 inches 
of water, and thousands might, with ease, be collected in a 
few hours.* 

* All the cliffs of Kangaroo Island, seen to the W. of the 
anchorage, had the appearance of being Calcareous, and the 
loose stones scattered over the surface of Kangaroo Head, 
and the vicinity, were of that substance; but the basis in 
this part seemed to be of brown slate, lying in strata nearly 
horiaontal, and laminae of quartz were sometimes seen in the 
•interstices. In some places the slate was split into pieces of 
a foot long, or more, like iron bars, and had a shining orO- 
like appearance; and the strata were there farther from the 
horizontal line than I observed them to be elsewhere. 

‘ A thick wood covered almost all that }>art of the island 
visible from the ship; but the tree,s in a vegetating state were 
not equal in size to the generality of those lying on the 
ground, nor to the dead trees standing upright. Those on 
the ground were so abundant, that, in ascending the higher 
land, a considerable part of the wa^c was made upon them. 
They lay in all directions, and were nearly of the same size, 
and in the same progress towards decay; whence it would 
seem that they had not fallen from age, nor yet been thrown 
down in a gale of wind. Some general conflagration, and 
there were marks apparently of fire on many of them, is 
perhaps the sole cause which can be reasonably assigned. 
They were a species of eucalyptus, and being less than the 
fallen trees, had most probably not arrived at maturity; but 
the wood is hard and solid, and may thence be supposed to 
grow slowly. 

* The soil of that part of Kangaroo Island examined by 
us was judged to be much superior to any before Been, either 
upon the S. coast of the continent, or upon the islands hear 

* In Italy, the silk of the pinnse tnariuss is of great value, ft lir'con¬ 
vertible into a fine and durable 8ttffir,tuid being ebiree, fetches a high^ce. 
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it; with the excepMon of some portions behind the harbours 
of King George’s Sound. The depth of the b<>M iros not 
particularly ascertained; but from the thickness of the wood 
it cannot be very shallow. Some sand is mixed with the 
getable earth, but not in any great proportion; and 1 thought 
the soil superior to some of the land cultivated at Port Jack- 
son, and to much of that in our stony counties in England.’ 

Mr. Westall corroborates the reports of Captains Suther^ 
land and Flinders. He says that the land of Kangaroo is¬ 
land is decidedly fertile; the trees arc large, but a number 
of them had been thrown down by some inexplicable cause. 
Young ones were growing up between the fallen trunks, and 
the grass was thick and short. A number of very large kan¬ 
garoos were found there. ‘ The appearance of the land there,’ 
'says Mr. Westall, ‘ was decidedly better than that at Port 
Lincoln, and that again is better than the soil at King 
George’s Sound.’ 

Of the western shore of Yorke’s Peninsula nothing is 
known, but Captain Sturt says, ‘ The valley of the Murray, 
at its entrance, cannot be less than four miles in breadth. 
The river does not occupy the centre, but inclines to either 
side, according to its windings, and thus the flats are of 
greater or less extent, according to the distance of the river 
from the base of the hills. It is to be remarked, that the 
bottom of the valley is extremely level, and extensively cso- 
vered with reeds. From the latter circumstance, one would 
be led to infer that these flats are subject to overflow, and no 
doubt can exist as to the fact of their being, at least partially 
if not wholly, under water at times. A country in a state of 
nature is, however, so difl’erent from one in a state of cultiva¬ 
tion, tbat it U hazardous to give an opinion as to its practical 
availableness, if I may use such a term. I should uo- ' 
doubtedly say the marshes of the Macquarie were frequently 
covered with water, and that they were wholly unfl.t for any 
one purpose whatever. It is evident from the marks of the 
reeds upon the banks, that the flood covers them occasionally 
to the depth of three feet, and the reeds are so densely em- 
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bodied, and so close i^o the river side,^ that natives cannot 
walk along it. The reeds are the broad dag-reed (artmdo 
phragenatui), and grow on a stiff earthy loam, without any 
accompanying vegetation; indeed they form so 'solid a mass 
that the sun cannot penetrate to the ground to nourish vege¬ 
tation. On the other hand, the valley of the Murray, though 
covered with reeds in most places, is not so in all. There is 
'ho mark upon the reeds by which to judge of the height of 
inundation; neither arc they of the same kind as those which 
cover the marshes of the Macquarie. They are the species 
of round reed of which the South. Sea islanders make their ■» 
arrows, and stand sufficiently open, not only to allow of a 
passage through, but for .the abundant growth of grass 
among them. Still I have no doubt that parts of the valley 
are subject to flood; but, as I have already remarked, I do 
not know whether these parts are either deeply or frequently 
covered. Rain must fall simultaneously in the S.E. angle uf 
the island in the intertropical regions, and at the heads of all 
the tributaries of the main stream, ere its effects can be felt 
in the lower parts of the Murray. If the valley of the Mur¬ 
ray be not subject to flood, it has only recently gained a 
height above the influence of the river, and still retains all 
the character of flooded land. In either case, however, it 
contains land that is of the very richest kind—soil that is the 
' pure accumulation of vegetable matter, and is as black as 
ebony. If its hundreds of thousands of acres were practically 
available, I should not hesitate to pronounce it one of the 
richest spots of equal extent on earth, and highly favoured in 
other respects. How far it is available* remains to be 
proved; and an opinion on either side would be hazardous, 
although that of its bability to flood would, most probably, 
be nearest the truth. It is, however, certain, that, any part 

* * Available* means here, available under the circumstance of dispersed 
and divided labour. In the time of Alfred, a surveyor might have doubted 
whether the rich garden grounds near Fulham, or marsh of the Isle of 
Dogs, was ' availalde.* Captain Sturt had lived in a colony where the 
settlers were dispersed, owing partly to the nature of the |oiI, and the 
rapid increase of herds of cattle and docks of sheep. 
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of the valley would require much labour before it coukt be 
brought" under cultivadon, and that even its moat available 
spots would require almost as much trouble to clear th^ at 
the forest tract,' for nothing is more difficult to destroy thiih' 
reeds. Breaking the sod would naturally riuse the level ot 
the ground, and lateral drains would most probably carry off 
all floods ; but then the latter at least is the operation of an 
advanced stage of husbandry only. I would, however, ob- ' 
serve, that there are many parts of the valley decidedly above' 
the reach of floods. 

** Immediately behind Cape Jervis there is a small bay, in 
which, according to the information of the sealers who fre¬ 
quent Kangaroo Island, there is good and safe anchorage ffir 
seven months in the year; that is to say, during the preva¬ 
lence of the E. and N.E. winds. 

** Between this inlet (on the east coast of Gulf St. Vincent,) 
and the one formerly mentioned, a small and clear stream was 
discovered, to which Captain Barker kindly gave my name. 
On landing, the party, which consisted of the same persons as 
the former one, found themselves in a valley, which opened 
direct upon the bay. It was confined tq the north from the 
chief range by a lateral ridge that gradually declined towards, 
and terminated at, the rocky point on which they had landed. 
The other side of the valley was formed of a continuation of 
the main range, which also gradually declined to the south, 
'and appbared to be connected with the hills at the extremity 
of the cape. The valley was from nine to ten miles in length, 
and firom three to four in breadth. In crossing it, they ascer¬ 
tained that the lagoon from which the schooner had obtained^ 
a supply of water was filled by a watercourse that came down 
its centre. The soil in the valley was rich, but .stony in 
some parts.. There was an abundance of pasture over tho' 
wholeVfrom amongst which they started numerous kmrgarooa. 
The. scenei^ tow^ds the ranges was beautiful and romantic,^ 
and the general appearance of the country such as to delict 
the whole party. . 

” i^tom the above account, ii wquld appear that a spot has 

VOI.. IV. K K. 
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at length been found, ppon tiie south, coast of New Holland, 
to which the colonists might venture with every, prospect of 
success, and in whose valleys the exile might hope to build 
fpr himself and for his family a peaceful and prosperoim 
home. All who have ever landed upon the eastern shore pf 
St. Vincent’s Gulf agree as to the richness of its soil, and the 
abundance of its pasture. Indeed, if we cast our eyes upon 
the chart, and examine the natural features of the country 
behind Cape Jervis, we shall ho longer wonder at its differing 
in soil and fertility from the low and sandy tracts that gener> 
ally prevail along the shores of Australia. Without entering 
largely into the consideration of the more remote advantages 
that would, in all human probability, result from the esta¬ 
blishment of a colony, rather than a penal settlement, at St, 
Vincent's Gulf, it will be expedient to observe, that the 
country immediately behind Cape Jervis may, strictly speak¬ 
ing, be termed a promontory, bounded on the west by St. Vin- 
cent's Gulf, and to the east by the Lake Alexandrine, and the 
sandy tract separating that basin iiom the sea. Supposing a 
Mne to be drawn from the parallel of 34.40. to the eastward, 
it will strike the Murray River about S5 miles above the.head 
of the lake, and will clear the ranges, of which Mount Lofty 
and Mount Barker are the respective terminations. This line 
will cut off a space whose greatest breadth will be 55 nules, 
whose length from north to south will be 75, and whose sur¬ 
face exceeds seven millions of acres ;• from which, if we de¬ 
duct two millions for the unavailable hills, we shall have five 
millions of acres of land of rich, soil upon which no scrub 
exi8ts,f and whose most distant points are accessible, through 
a level country on the one hand, and by water on the other.” 

A number of intelligent and enterprizing gentlemen have 
patriotically associated theniselves together, with a view to 
Ibwnding a colony oh the coast just described, without any 
expense to the mother country, and on fixed principles,; , the 
outline of which may be conceived by the foUowliiiig leading 

* There is an obvious error in this escalation. 

4 Thui estinfiate of 5,000,000 acres of conAmums rich soilfe oveitated, 

I think. 
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provisions of the parliam^tary bill framed and^paSB^ ^btr the 
estabBshhlent of the settlement:— 

* The colonjr to be erected into n provittce under the name of South. 
tralis, extending from the 132nd to the Idlst degree of east longitude, and, 
fit>m the south coast, including the adjacent islands, northurards to die" 
tropic of Capricorn. 

* The whole of the territory within the above limits to be open to settle¬ 
ment by British subjects. 

* Not to be governed by laws applying to other parts of Australia, but 
by those only expressly enacted for this colony. 

* The colony in no case to be employed as the place of confinement of 
transported convicts. 

■ * No waste or public lands to become private property, save, by one 
means only; viz. by purchase, at a fixed minimum price, or as much 
above that price as the competition of public auction may determine 

' Subject to the above restriction, and to the necessity of previous sur¬ 
veys, all persons, whether residing in the colony or Great Britain, to be 
free to acquire property in waste or public land, in fee, and without limit, 
either as to quantity or situation. 

* The whole of the purchase-money of waste or public land to be em¬ 
ployed in conveying labourers, natives of the British isles, to the colony. 

*The emigrants conveyed to the colony with the purchase-money of 
waste land, to be of the two sexes in equal numbers : a preference amongst, 
the applicants for a passage cost-free being given to young married persons 
not having children; so that for any given outlay of their money, the pur¬ 
chasers of land may obtain the greatest amount of labour wherevrith to 
cultivate the land, and of population to enhance its value. 

‘ Commissioners to be appointed by his Majesty to manage the disposal 
of public lands, the expenditure of the purchase-money thereof as an emi- 
gration fund, and to discharge some other duties relative tea the colony. 

* Until the colony be settled, and the sales of waste or public lands shall 
have produced a fund adequate to the vvant of labour in the colony, the 
commissioners to have authority to raise money, on loan by the issue of 
bonds or otherwise, bearing colonial interest, for the purpose of conveyirfg 
selected labourers to the colony; so that the first body of emifprating capi¬ 
talists going out to buy land, may from the first be supplied with labour... 
The commissioners being empowered, until such loan or loons be repaifd^' 
with intelest, to apply all the proceeds of the sales of land in repayment 
of such loans. 

*,For defraying- (provisionaUy) the necessary expencM of the commisrimf' 
and of the colonial government, the commissioners to .-^ave authority to 
nus^; money on loan, by the issue of bonds or otherwise, aM provided such 
' expenditure do not exceed j£200,000 in the whole, the amount thereof to be 
deemed a colonial debt, and secured upon'the entire revenue of the colony. 
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f The authority of the ^mraiasioneres to continue until the colony, having 
atta'ined a.certain population; shall, through the means of a repre8entati^t' 
assembly, to be o^led by his Majesty, undertake to discharge the colonial 
debt, and to defray the cost of the future government; when the colony is 
to t«ceive such a constitution of local government as his Majesty, wifh the 
advice of his Privy Council, and with the authority of Parliament, may 
deem most desirable.’* 

. In addition to the foregoing abstract, it should be observed 
that it is proposed the minimum price of all lands shall be 12s. 
per acre (none to he free granted)—and that unless there are 
in the settlement 20,000 por.sons in ten year.s, tlic territory 
reverts to the sovereignty of tlie crown. 

Before offering an observation on tiic im]>(H‘iant question of 
colonization (which will be ff»uud fully <levclo]>c(i in my Colonial 
JPolicy,) I may state, as regards t!»eSout.ii Australian Associa¬ 
tion, that the principle upon which it i.s ])roposed to found this 
colony has been framed with a view to meet the two objections 
which have been jmt forth as regcirds new countries : viz. 
a dispersion of the settlers, and a scarcity of labour. To ob¬ 
viate the first, it is proposed that all the land in the colony 
shall be sold at or above a fixed minimum price (12.¥. per acre) 
The Association thinlc, that if this price be sufficiently high, 
no person will purchase land unless for the purpose of culti¬ 
vating it, and only in proportion to the means which he pos¬ 
sesses of bringing it into cultivation, and that therefore there. 
will be no tracts ol‘ appropriated but uncultivated land inter¬ 
posed between the settlers, w’a.sting their capital and impeding 
their communication. In order to obviate the latter evil, it is 
proposed, that all the money arising from the sale of land 
shall be applied in conveying to the colony labourers, by whom 
it may be cultivated, and that the persons so conveyed 
shall be of both sexes, in equal numbers, a preference 
being given to young married couples. By this latter regu¬ 
lation it is contemplated, that the money though, nottiinally 
paid for the purchase of the land, will he, in reality, pwd ra¬ 
ther for the purpose of bringing over to the colony the labour 

• .50,000 souls is the number fixed for die province to have before it be 
lawful for the Crown to framie a constitution of local goyefiihneht for tbe 
colony. 
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requisite for the cultivation of the land so purchaaed^ and 
that as no land can be obtained on any other terms than those 
specified, and no land will, under any pretence whate.rer,,be 
reserved, there will always, supposing the price sufficiently 
higli, be in the colony labour adequate to the cultivation- qf 
every acre of apjn’opriated land. ' - 

Favourable as 1 am to the great principle of colonizing 
every part of the habitable globe,—desirous of seeing Bri¬ 
tons settling wherever an acre of land can be profitably tilled, 
H.'id that the meteor banner of our country may be unfurled 
on the most distant shores—I would wish to lend my humble 
aid in furtherance of any plan which might promote the 
settlement of the fine an«l promising sliores of Southern Aus¬ 
tralia ; it is therel’ore witli much rt'gret thatl feel myself com¬ 
pelled to differ with the i>hilan(hropic, and I may add, pat¬ 
riotic projectors of this new colony as to the disposal of land 
at a minhuitm }*rice of‘ bi.v. j>er acre ; several data are taken 
for granted in arguiiig oti the advantage of such a procedure 
by the Association ; first, that the principle of concentrating 
the whole of tlie inliabitanl.s on a small territory is necessary 
to their prosperity. Now this is an assumption of a position 
directly controverted by facts; the Asst»eiation refer to the 
Canadu.s in support of their view's, they could not have chosen 
a more infelicitous illustration; in jjroof of wliicli I refer to 
the facts contained in my third volume ; in Liower Canada 
when the French first established themselves on tlie St. Law¬ 
rence, they were at war w'ith the Indians, and as tlie feudal 
system w'as adopted, concentration became a matter ne¬ 
cessity in the first instance, and of social policy in the 
second; the slow 'progress of Lower Canada (although 
with the grand advantage in favour of the principle of con¬ 
centration, namely, an alluvial soil on the St. Law’rence 
banks, and which Australia as will be shewn possesses not), for 
upwards of a century has been shewn, while on tlie other 
hand, in Upper Canada, where land has been freely granted, 
(unfortunately in some instances running into a profuse liber¬ 
ality, as injurious as not granting at all), the progress of the 
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country in ail the elements of social Kfe has been truly won¬ 
derful} canals have been formed, roads made, and nvem 
widened; but it may be said (the Association have howeTear 
overlooked this line of argument) that Canada possessed, lakes 
and canals which removed the impediment of dispersion}— 
however New South Wales indemonstrably proves that .i^n- 
centration is not essential to prosperity, on the contrary, in 
1813, the settlers in that colony feared that they and tlietr 
cattle would be half-starved unless they could cross the ap¬ 
parent impregnable barriers of the Blue Mountains; they did 
so —scattered themselves over the land, and from that mo¬ 
ment gave an impulse to the prosperity of the whole colony. 

Other facts will be adduced in my Colonial Policy in proof 
of this position; but it may be well here also to state that the 
Association in fixing a minimum price of 12s. per acre, with a 
view of causing all land taken up to be cultivated, are in error 
as to the nature of the soil in Australia; if the whole country 
were like the fertile deltas of the Ganges or Nile, then indeed 
the principle might be applicable, but in Australia, more than 
in any other country that 1 have visited, is it extremely 
difficult to find good land in large continuous tracts ;* a 
rich fertile black mould of a few hundred acres will be 
sometimes found suddenly interrupted by several thousand 
acres of'a sandy, scrubby ridge, far worse than Hampstead* 
heath: (the geological reasons for this are explained at p. 271). 
Would the Association demand 124*. per acre for the barren 
heath, and refuse to sell land beyond it until the arid 
comparatively valueless sandy soil were bought? Then it 
should be observed that South Australia must be a pastoralf 
previous to its being a great agricultural, country;—^if the lat¬ 
ter were to be attempted, where is the market for grain, &c ? 
New South Wales, and Van Diemen’s Land, the Cape of Good 

Hope, aye, even Swan River are beforehand in supplying all 

• 

• The assertion made by Capttun Stmt, at p. 498, requires further ex¬ 
perience before it ram be relied ba; that intellij;ent traveler saw too little 
of the country to justify the sta&ment he made of 5,000,000 acres of ribh 
soil in one spot. 
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dieir own wants; and even furmshing a 8ur]dus for exporta¬ 
tion wherever' a market can be obtained: weQ, then» if the 
colony must be primarily pastoral (and fine woolled sheep 
ought to be its first staple) how could a fanner afiTord iJSs. 
an ac£re, for several thousand acres, when 300 sheep will re¬ 
quire upwards of 1,000 acres to depasture on ? Twelve ekH- 
lings per acre would swallow up, not merely interest on his 
capital, but the capital itself in a very brief space of time. 

My limits will not permit me to dwell longer on the sub¬ 
ject; 1 hope to see a colony formed in South Australia; I 
feel confident that with judicious treatment it would succeed, 
and I think the Home Government are in duty bound, politi¬ 
cally, socially, and commercially to give every practicable aid 
to any association or body of British subjects who may pro^ 
pose to spend their time, labour, talents, and capital in plant¬ 
ing English settlements cither in South Australia or else¬ 
where; it is worse than foolish in designating such associa¬ 
tions as monopolies; if the Government of a country like 
England, be unable to expend money in planting new colo¬ 
nies,* it ought to hold forth every possible inducement to the 
people to combine their wealth and labour for this purpose, 
and it is unreasonable to svipposc that men will thus act with¬ 
out a prospect of individual advantages immediate or remote. 
There are many undertakings which can only be efiected 
either by a Government, or a powerful community of in¬ 
dividuals with privileges and powers granted under authority, 
for the promotion of the general welfare; of such under¬ 
takings, colonies are the most important, and 1 trust that the 
Ministers of the Crown and Parliament will grant every con¬ 
stitutional aid towards the successful prosecution of the 
objects of any Association, which will establish our laws, Ian* 
guage and religion, in any part of the earth. 

* Earl of Egremont, well known for his liberality in furthering 
every plan that may conduce to the prosperity and happiness of his feUow 
creatures, has set the landed proprietors of this country a patriotic example, 
by the generous aid which he has afforded to his poor neighbours in en¬ 
abling them to emigrate to Upper Canada, where th^ industry will be 
sure to procure them even more than a comfortable livelihood. 
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THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

liOCALtry—EXTENT-C1.IMATE-SOlb-HARBOURS—PRODUCTIONS, AK» 

ADVANTAOE TO GREAT BRITAIN. ' 

The Falkland islands, between the parallels of 51.10. and 
52.30. S.. and the meridians 58. and G2. W. (contiguous to 
the Straits of^'Magellan,) so advantageously situated as a 
refreshing port for our numerous ships doubling Cape Horn, 
and as a cruising station for our ships of war in the Pacific, 
were first discovered by Sir Richard Hawkins during the 
reign of Quepn Elizabeth, in the year 1594, or as some think, 
by Captain Davis, io 1592, an English navigator under Sir 
Thomas Cavendish; they were subsec|uently visited by a ship 
belonging to St. Maloes, from which tliey. were called by the 
French, * the Malouinsand also subsequently, by the Spa¬ 
niards, * the Malvinas.’ Little, however, was known of them 
until Commodore Byron, when on a voyage of discovery to the 
South Seas, visited them in January, 1765, and formally took 
possession of them for his Majesty Geo. III. under the title of 
* the Falkland Islands,’ though others say this name had been 
previously given them by an English navigator named Strong, 
in 1689, who, after being there about fourteen days, described 
Egmont, on the N.W. coast ‘‘of the largest island, as being 
the finest harbour in the world, capacious enough to hold all 
the navy of England in fiill security. Geese, ducks, snipes, 
and other fowl were found in such abundance, that the sailors 
were quite tired with eating them; and in every part there 
was a plentiful supply of water. 

When the French lost the Canadas, a colony of farmers.was 
transported thither by M. dp Bougainville, and about the same 
time a British colony was established at Port Egmont by Capt. 
M'Bride; but their right to settle there being disputed by the 
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Spanipds, M. de BougainTille surrend»ed tbe possession of 
his part to the latter in April, 1767. Great Britiun, hoiirefver, by 
virtue of her original discovery, claimed the sovereignty, whiiiiii 
led^o a rupture with Spain in the year 1770, and the point 
was Warmly and strongly contested for a considerable period^ 
Spain, however, finally conceded our right to the islands. 

The two largest of the islands are about 70 leagues in cir¬ 
cumference, and • divided by a channel 12 leagues in length, 
and from 1 to 3 in breadth. The harbours are large, and 
well defended by small islands, most happily disposed. The 
smallest vessels may ride in safety; fresh water is easily to 
be obtained ; there is seldom any thunder or lightning, nor 
is the weather hot or col^ to any extraordinai'y degree. 
Throughout the year, the nights arc in general serene and 
fair; and, upon the whole, the climate is favourable to the 
constitution. The depth of the soil in the valUes is more 
than sufficient for the purpose of ploughing. 

Since, 1767, they fell into comparative insignificance ; and, 
for many years past, little notice has been taken of them by 
our government. Ships of war, on their passage round Cape 
Horn, have occasionally touched there for supplies of water, 
&c. and South Sea whalers and other merchant, vessels; but 
the navigation being little known, they have not, until lately, 
been much frequented, although very nearly in the track of 
ships homeward-bound from the Pacific. 

Latterly, however, circumstances arose which induced the 
last commander-in-chief on the South American station (Sir 
Thomas Baker), to send down a ship of war for the purpose 
of reclaiming that possession, which lapse of time seemed to 
have rendered almost absolutely abandoned. The Buenos 
Ayrean Government have, however, endeavoured to set up 
a claim tp the islands.* * 

In'jtbe month of December, 1832, Commander Onslow, in 
H.M.S. Clio, proceeded to Port Egmont, and found on 
Saunders’ Island the ruins of our former establishment. The 

4 • 

* The Spaniards had formerly useA the islands as a prison for South 
American delinquents. ^ 
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town stood on, the S. side of a mountaan not less tlum 800 
feet high. The settlers had extended thf^v gardens to the 
westward, the remains of which are sdU perceptible. Not 
finding any inhabitants, an inscription was left there, attached 
to a signal stafiT, on a spot which appeared to be Fort Gk^ge* 
stating, * That these islands had been visited by his Britanah: 
Majesty’s ship C/«o, for the purpose of exercising the rights 
of sovereignty, 23d December, 1832.’* 

During their stay of ten days, the boats were employed in 
examining Brett’s Harbour, Byron’s Sound, Keppel’s Sound, 
and to the westward to Point Bay, a distance of 80 miles 
ftom the Clio’s anchorage. 

At Port Louis, on E. Falkland Island, a Buenos Ayrean 
schooner of war was lying, and a small party of soldiers under 
the same flag occupied the shore, where there was an in¬ 
considerable settlement of foreign persons, chiefly Buenos 
Ayreans, who were engaged in catching wild cattle, &c. for 
the supply of such ships as occasionally touched there. 

Port Louis, at the head of Berkeley Sound, is admirably 
adapted for vessels to refit at, under any circumstances, it is 
well sheltered, and has an inner harbour for vessels drawing 14 
feet of water, where they may heave down with safety if 
requisite. Water is also good and plentiful; and, reflecting 
on the number of vessels passing and repassing Cape Horn, 
and the accidents they are liable to, from the tempestuous 
weather frequently experienced oft that Cape, the advantage 
of a port of refuge becomes apparent. 

Vegetable Productions and Fruits. The generality of the 
surface of these islands is covered with a turf, or black peat, 
found chiefly above a yellow clayey soil, and* formed of roots 
of plants in marshy situations; there are however spacious 
meadows, abundantly watered, and producing excellent grasses, 
much relished by cattle. The most curious of the vegi^table 
productions is a resinous plant, or rather excrescence, Ibr it 

* laeuteoant H. Smyth, of ship was sabseqaently sent 

down with a boat’s crew to settle on the islands.. 
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grows firom dbe earth without stalk, brauch, cX leaves, caHed 
the resiuous gum plant. It is frequently six &«t in djaineteir, 
and 18 inches high, and so strong as to bear the weight of a 
man* Its sur&ce ejects drops of a tough resinous matter, of 
a yedoW colour, and about the size of peas, having a strong 
odour, like turpentine. Great quantities of water cresses; 
sorrel, and wild parsley, are found in every direction, as weU as 
a.Bmall shrub of the nature of spruce, which, being made into 
beer by the help of molasses, has proved an excellent anti¬ 
scorbutic to seamen afflicted with scurvy after a long voyage on 
salt provisions. Scarcely any fruits are found, indeed only 
two fit for use, which grow upon creeping plants, and are 
similar to the mulberry of Europe, and the Itwet of North 
America. Though there are numerous flowering plants, only 
one, which had a smell like that of a rose, appeared to yield 
any perfume. No trees have been met with. 

Anitnals. Only one species of animal was found in the 
island, a kind of wolf-fox, which Byron describes as extremely 
fierce, running from a great distance to attack the sailors 
when they landed, and even pursuing them into the boat. It 
is about the size of a shepherd’s dog, and kennels under 
ground, subsisting on the seals and birds, which it catches 
along the shore. Sea lions, wallruses, and seals, are abun¬ 
dant about the coast, many of them of great size, and very 
fierce. Swans, wild green ducks, teal, and all kinds of sea- 
fowl, are found in great numbers, and so tame were some of 
the birds when the first settlers landed there, that they would 
suffer themselves to be caught by the hand, and often perch 
upon the heads of the people. There is a bird, called the 
grelCf of beautiful plumage, and a kind of gentle note, whose 
flesh is much esteemed, and which suffers itself to be ap¬ 
proached so as to be knocked down with a stick; there are 
also fsdeons, snipes, owls, curlews, herons, thrushes, &c. fish 
are,not. so plentiful, but they consist of mullet, pike, sardini, 
gradlaw; and in the fresh water, a green trout, without 
scales; all sorts of small shell-fish are found around the 
coast, but it is difficult to get at them, or indeed for a boat to 
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land, on Aecioun^ of the prodi^hs quantity of sea-weed isitlli 
which the shore is loaded. The tides produce a curious pheno¬ 
menon, they do not rise at the settled calculated periods, hut, 
just before high water the sea rises and falls three times; and 
this motion is always more violent during the equinoxes and 
iyll moons, at which time, several coralines, the finest mother- 
of-pearl, and the most delicate sponges are thrown up with it; 
and amongst other shells, a curious bivalve, called la poulettet 
found no where else but in a fossil state. 

In addition to numerous hogs, wild fowl, and rabbits, there 
are several thousand head, of wild cattle and horses, roaming 
over a large expanse of delicious pasturage. 

As it appears likely that more attention will in future be 
paid to these islands by our Government,* I subjoin, for the 
information of navigators especially, the following account of 
East (it was on the West island at Port Egmont the British 
settlement was when forcibly broken up by the Spaniards in 
1770) Falkland Island, drawn up by M. Vemet (who had 
an establishment at Berkeley Sound, adjoining the ruins of that 
founded by M. de Bougainville previous to 1767, near Port 
Louis), for W. Parish, Ksq., and read before the Royal ’Geo¬ 
graphical Society, 14'th January, 1836. 

East Falkland Island possesses large and secure harbours 
for first-rate ships of war, with facilities for exercising the 
crews on shore without the risk of losing them, and with 
abundance for wild cattle, antiscorbutic herbs, and fish, for 
their support. 

The country, in the northern part of the island, is rather 
mountainous. The highest part was called San Simon, at no 
great distance from the bottom of Berkeley Sound. The tops 
of the mountains are thickly strewn with large boulders, or 
detached stones, of which quantities have fallen,- in some 
places, in lines along their sides, looking like rivers of stones; 
these are alternated with extensive tracts of marshy ground, 

* Witklii the last few years numerous whalers—English, American, anti 
French, have been cruising off and refitting at the Falkland Isles., . 
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descending from die very to^of the mountains^ w^ere'many 
large fresh-water ponds are foand, from one to two feat deep. 
The best ground is at the foot of the mountains, and of iilptiB 
there is abundance fit for cultivation, in plains stretching 
from five to fifteen miles along the margin of the sea. In the 
southern peninsula there is hardly a rising ground that can 
be called a hill. I^xcellent fresh water is found everywhere, 
and may be procured either by digging, or from the rivulets, 
which flow from the interior towards the sea, through valleys 
covered with a rich vegetation. 

The Climate on the island is, on the whole, temperate. The 
temperature never falls below 26. Fahrenheit in the coldest 
winter, nor rises above 75. in the hottest summer; its general 
range is from 30. to 50. in winter, 50. to 75. in summer. The 
weather is rather unsettled, particularly in winter; but the 
showers, whether of rain, snow, or hail, are generally of short 
duration, and their effects are never long visible on the 
surface of the ground. Thus floods are unknown; snow 
disappears in few hours, unless on the tops of the moun¬ 
tains ; and ice is seldom found above an inch thick. Thunder 
and lightning are of rare occurrence ; fogs are frequent, espe¬ 
cially in autumn and spring, but they usually dissipate to¬ 
wards noon. The winter is rather longer than the summer, 
but the diflerence is not above a month, and the long warm 
days of summer, with occasional showers, produce a rapid 
vegetation in that season. 

The wind blows commonly from the north-west, in summer, 
south-west in winter, and seldom long from the eastward in 
either season. The finest weather in winter is when the wind 
draws from the west or north-west; and, in summer, when it 
stands at north-west or north-east. A north wind almost al¬ 
ways brings rain, especially in summer; and east and south¬ 
east Vinds are constantly accompanied by thick and wet 
weather. Snow squalls generally come from the S.S.£.,S. or 
S.S.W. Storms are most frequent at the changes of the 
seasons, and blow commonly from S.S.W. to W.S.W.»j'; but 
they seldom last above twenty-four hours. 
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il/JfitfFa/r;—There are nmrlcs of copper ore with some 
pyrit^lemd the rocks are chidfty quartz. Ores of di£^rent 
cohl^^ are common, and red and grey slate is plentifiih hut 
™> mines or metals have been ever discovered. 

The soil of £ast Falkland Island has been found weff 
adapted to cultivation, consisting generally of from six to 
eight inches of black vegetable mould, below which is eiilher 
gravel or clay. Wheat and flax were both raised of quality 
equal, if not superior, to the seed sown, which was procured 
from Buenos Ayres; and potatoes, cabbage, turnips, and 
other kinds of vegetables, produced largely, and of excellent 
quality. Fruit Irces were not tried, the plants sent from 
Buenos Ayres having perished before they arrived. 

The soil also produces different kinds of vegetables wild, 
as celery, cresses, &c. and many other esculent plants, the 
proper names of which were not known to the settlers, but 
their palatable taste and valuable anti-scorbutic properties 
.were abundantly ascertained by them. Among others is one 
which they called the tea-plant, growing close to the ground, 
and producing a berry of the size of a large pea, white with 
a tinge of rose-colour, and of exquisite flavour. A decoction 
of its leaves is a good substitute for tea, whence its name. It 
is very abundant. 

No trees grow on the island ; but wood for building was 
obtained tolerably easily from the adjoining Straits of Magel¬ 
lan. For fuel, besides peat and turf, Which are abundant in 
many places, and may be procured dry out of the penguins' 
holes, three kinds of bushes are found, called fachinal, matajo, 
and gruillera. The first of these grows straight, from two to 
five feet high, and the stem, in proportion to the height, is 
from half an inch to one inch and a half in diameter: email 
woods of this are found in all the valleys, and form good 
cover; it bears no fruit. The second is more abtmdant in 
the southern than in the northern part ^of the island; its 
trunk is nearly the thickness of a man’s arm, very crooked, 
nei^'higher than three feet, and bears no fruit. The gruil¬ 
lera is the smidlest of the three, growing close to the ground. 
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and abundant all oyer the island: being eat^y.,%iuted, it 
was chiefly used as fuel when the people were awayibe 
settlement, and to light the peat fires, in the houses., lt h9t||S|> 
a small dark red berry of the size of a large pea, of ah insipid: 
taste. 

Herds of wild homed-cattle exist bn the island, sufBcient 
to maintain a great many settlers; and wild hogs are abun¬ 
dant in the northern peninsula: wild horses are also found 
there of small size, but very hardy, which, when broken in, 
as some were without difficulty, were found of great service 
to the settlement. Rabbits are in great numbers, of a large 
size and fine fur. . Foxes too are found, but differing consi¬ 
derably from those of Europe, having a thick head, anil. 
coarse fur; they live chiefly on geese and other fowl, which • 
they catch at night when asleep. 

Game is extremely common, especially wild geese and 
ducks; of the former two kinds were distinguished, the low¬ 
land or kelp-geese, and the upland geese; the latter were 
much superior in flavour, the former being of a fishy taste, 
living chiefly on mussels, shrimps, and kelp. Both were very 
tame, and the upland geese were easily domesticated. They 
are finest eating in autumn, being then plump, in consequence 
of the abundance at that season of tea-berries, of-which they 
are very fond: the rest of the year they live on the short 
grass. They have a white neck and breast, with the rest of the 
body speckled of a fine brown marbled colour. The low¬ 
land gander is quite white, and the goose dark with a speckled 
breast. 

Of ducks there are several kinds. The loggerheaded are 
the largest, and almost of the size of the geese; their flesh is 
tough^and fishy; they cannot fly, and when cut off from the i 
water ax*e easily caught. The next size is also of inferior 
quality, tough and fishy; but the smeller kinds, .which are nqt 
larger than young pigeons,- are deliciously good, and are 
found in large flocks along the rivulets and fresh water ppn«|y. 
Snipes are found so tame that they were often killed by 
ing*ramrods.at them. In addition to these, a giNaat vaxiety of 
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sea-birds frequent the shores, of which the most valuable to 
sailors and rattlers, from the quantity of egge they deposit, 
are the gulls and penguins. These birds have their fixed 
rookeries, to which they resort in numerous docks every 
sprmg; the gulls generally in green places near the shore, or 
on the small islands in the bays; the penguins chiefly along 
the steep rocky shores of the sea. The eggs of both are eat¬ 
able even with relish, after long confinement on board ship; 
the penguin’s being, however, the best, and less strong than 
that of the gull. So numerous are these eggs, that on one 
occasion eight men gathered tK),000 in four or five days, and 
could easily have doubled that number had they stopped a 
few days longer. Both gulls and penguins will lay six or 
eight each, if removed: otherwise, they only lay two and 
hatch them. The gulls come first to their hatching-places, 
the penguins a little later. 

' Fish abounds in all the bays and inlets, especially in spring, 
when they come to spawn at the mouths of the fresh water 
rivulets. They generally enter and retire twice every day, at 
half-flood and half-ebb; and are in such numbers that.|en or 
twelve men could alw'ays catch and salt about 60 tons in less 
than a month. They were usually caught by a sweeping-net, 
but they also took the hook, being of a kind between the 
mullet and salmon. Their flavour was excellent; and when 
salted, they were considered superior to the cod; many ship¬ 
loads might be procured annually. 

Of shell-fish there are only mussels and clams; they are 
very abundant, and easily gathered on the beach at low water. 

Seals are found on the island, or rather on the rocks close 
to it; and hair-seals (see lion? and elephants) abound along its 
shores. Many black whales have been also caught in its 
neighbourhood; in consequence of which the islahd has of 
late years been much resorted to by fishing vessels, English, 
American, and French. Of these, 89 touched at it between 
1826 and 1831. 

East Falkland Island is singularly cut into by the sea, form¬ 
ing various geiod harbours of easy access for vessel?* of almost 
any burthen. In steering into most of them, little other direc- 
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tion is necessary than to keep out of the kelp, wluch grows 
pTi^sely on aU the rocks; but as Berkeley Somid is both the 
most frequented, and in some respects the best, the.foUosRi^ 
more i^eciSc instructions may be given regarding it. 

' * Vessels approaching Berkeley Sound from the nortb^^d 
should endeavour to make the land ten or fifteen miles W. of 
the port, the prevailing winds being westerly; and when a.n~ 
preaching from the southward should, in like manner, make 
allowance for the currents, which frequently run very strong 
to the northward. Wlien entering the Sound, a sufficient 
berth must be given to a ledge of rocks, called the Volunteer 
Rocks, which run out from the N. point about a mile and a 

a uartcr; outside of wliich, in nearly the same line, at a further 
{stance of about another mile, is a single sunken rock, with 
only six feet water on it at low tide. When these rocks are 
cleared, and the Sound is fairly entered, there is no danger, 
except from a small Iddge of rocks off" Eagle Point, about two 
cables’ length from the shore,” with kelp growing all over it, 
and therefore easily seen. Above this point the Sound is 
<{uite clear till well up, when a ledge of five or six black rocks 
will be seen on the N. side, behind which is an excellent har¬ 
bour, called Johnson s Harbour, with good holding ground in 
six or seven fathoms, and greater convenience for watering 
than in any other part of the bay. 

‘ If a ship, endeavouring to enter Berkeley Sound, find the 
wind blowing hard tlown, which is often the case, and is thus 
prevented getting to a suitable anchorage in the bay, a good 
port exists immediately S. of the Sound, and about two and a 
naif miles from the small islands in its mouth, called Port 
William, or Harriet’s Bay. This is of easy access, and fresh 
water may be easily obtained in it. In going in, phips should 
keep on the N. shore, about two cables’ length distant, as the 
tide runs strong. The flood runs to the southward, and the 
ebb to the N.jE.’ 

To the S. of Berkeley Sound, the coast of East Falkland 
Island should not be approached too near, particularly in 
thick weather; there being no correct chart of it, and many 
low and dangerous islands lying off', some of them even out of 
sight "of the land, particularly to the southward. 

A Cimimandant, with a few marines, and a small vessel, 
manned from tfie squadron on the South American staj^on, 
should be placi^. at these to us valuable island^, 

VOL. IV. I. L 
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kST. HELENA AND ASCENSION ISLANDS. 

i:.OOAX.ITT—A»EA—HISTOny—I'RTSlCAIi ASPECT, ClilMATE, GBOLOC3Y, AND 

SOIL—^VEGETATION—POPULATION — PRODUCE—REVENUE AND EXPEN¬ 
DITURE, SHIPPING, &(*. 

St. Helena Island, celebrated a.s the prison and grave of 
the most extraordinary human being tliat ever tenanted this 
earth, is situate in the Southern Atlantic, within the limit of 
the S.E. trade winds; in lat. 15.15. S., long. 5.49.45. W., 
1,200 miles from the coast of Africa, 2,000 from that of Ame¬ 
rica, and 600 from the Islamf t>f Ascension: it.s area being 
30,300 acres, its extreme length being 10} miles, its breadth 
64 , and its circumference about 28 miles. 

History. —St. Helena was discos ered liy tlie Portxlguese 
navigator, Juan He Nova Castella, on the 21st May, 1502, and 
named by him, in honour of the day of its discovery, after 
Saint Helena. 

When first visited the island was uninhabited, covered by 
one entire forest and its shores abounding with turtles, seals, 
sea-lions, and various sorts of wild fowl; its settlement, and 
early improvement in 1513, are attributed to the debar¬ 
kation of a'Portuguese nobleman, who had been mutilated 
by Albuquerque for crime committed, in India, and sent 
home in disgrace. Tins gentleman, Fernandez Lopez by 
name, prevailed on the captain to set him on shore, in pre¬ 
ference to the life of ignominy he was destined to lead in Por¬ 
tugal, and his wishes being complied with, and abundant 
supplies forwarded to him by his commiserating friends,' 
he quickly brought some spots under cultivation, and im¬ 
ported hogs, goats, domestic poultry, partridges, and wild 
fowl, besides various sorts of fruits and vegetables, all of 
which, increased and throve exceedingly, such as figs. 
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orungesy lemons, peach-trees, &c. Fernandez was removed 
from his voiuntairy exile by orders of the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment in about four years, and the next inhabitants appear to 
have been four slaves of different sexes, who escaped from a 
ship, and multiplied to the number of SO; these people sub¬ 
sisted on the live stock and fruits which had increased prodi¬ 
giously ; but the Portuguese being jealous of their consuming 
what was required for the refreshment of the ships, which 
touched here on their passage from India, finally succeeded in 
• hunting them out, and destroying them. Tavernier informs us 
that, a Franciscan friar had also taken up his abode on the 
island and led an austere life for 14 years, when he died; 
though other accounts say, he was removed in consequence 
of the great destruction he committed among the goats, for 
the sake of trafficking in. their skins. 

The Portuguese mariners preserved the secret of the ex¬ 
istence of St. Helena from other nations until 1588, when it 
was discovered by Capt. Cavendish, on his return from a 
circumnavigating voyage. He gives the state of the island^ 
very circumstantially, from which it appears, that the Portu¬ 
guese had built a town and a church: he found abund¬ 
ance of goats, pigs, and poultry, with game, wild fowl, and 
various kinds of fruits and vegetables. The settlement was 
afterwards frequently visited by English, Dutch, Spanish, 
and Portuguese ships; the salubrity of the air, and the abund¬ 
ance of fresh provisions invigorating their exhausted crews. 

It' sometimes happened that ships of nations at war with 
each other visited St. Helena at the same time—accord¬ 
ingly we have accounts of various sea fights between tlie 
Dutch and Spaniards at the anchorage, who are, moreover, 
accused of wantonly destroying the plantations, lest succeeding 
visitors should profit by the supplies which had proved so 
beneficial to them. From all these causes the island was 
deserted, by the Portuguese, when they acquired possession 
of settlements on the eastern shores of Africa, and for some 
time continued desolate, owing to the wanton excesses whii^ 
had been committed: however,, about the yeRr 1643, two 
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Portuguese vessels being wrecked, their crews got safe to 
land, and once more stocked the island with cattle, goats, hogs, 
poultry, &c. In 1645 the Dutch took formal possession of 
St. Helena, and established a colony ; but they also abdaidoned 
it, when settling at the Cape of Good Hope in 1651. 

The homeward bound lilnglish East India fleet calling at 
the island ut‘ this period, took possession of St. Helena, and 
the East India Company obtained a charter for its possession 
from Charles II. ten years after. Under the superintendence 
in 1658 of Capt. Dutton, the first English Governor, a fort 
was erected, and called Fort James, in compliment to the Duke 
of York, the king’s brother. Settlers were encouraged to 
emigrate thither, and slaves were imported from Madagascar 
to M"ork in the plantations. It is reported to have been captured 
by the Dutch in 1665, but of this event the accounts are vague 
and doubtful, and the writer of Rennefort’s voyage, who 
visited the island in 1(»6G, makes no mention of such occur¬ 
rence, but eulogizes Governor Stringer, and his family, for the 
attentions he received, and describes the settlement as thriving, 
Ijeing then composed of about 50 Englishmen, 20 women, and 
some negroes. Its j>o]iulation was shortly after increased by 
many, who had been reduced by the great fire of London, 
seeking relief in the island. 

From 1658 until 1672 various laws and regulations were 
made by the Company at home, or the Governors of the 
island, of whom there appears to Jiave been, viz.—Dutton, 
Stringer, Swallow, Coney, Bennett and Beale: in the latter 
part of 1672, the Dutch, through the treachery of a planter, 
succeeded in landing in the night 500 men from an expedi¬ 
tion which had been repulsed the same day; the fort being 
thus attacked in th*e rear, the Governor thought prudent to 
abandon it, and retired, with his gandson and principal effects, 
on board some ships in the roads, taking, however, the pre¬ 
caution of placing a sloop to cruise to windward of St. Helena 
to warn British vessels of its capture, and a sqiiildrdn arriving 
soon after (in May, 1673), under Capt. Munden, he succeeded in 
recapturing the island,, and, by keeping the Dutch fliqf flying 
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after he had got possession of the .forts, decoyed six Dutcli 
East Indiamen, as well a ship from Europe, having a Go¬ 
vernor and reinforcements for the garrison on board, into the 
roadsNvhere they were captured. Having formed a British 
garrison by detachments from the ships, Capt. Munden sailed 
for England with his prizes, anti was knight.ed. 

The king having renewed the charter of the East India 
Company, they lost no time in sending out reinforcements to 
St. Helena—appointed Capt G. Field, governor, with a 
council of four to assist him, and held out great encourage¬ 
ment for the old settlers to remain, and also to induce new 
ones to repair thither. The Company at home, and the Go¬ 
vernor of the island, now passed some local laws for the 
allotment of land, and the immagement of the plantations, 
and assigned the service which eacli individual was bound to 
})orform for the defence of the settlement when called upon: 
the number of soldiers were shortly afterwards ‘reduced to 
50, and several English settlers having arrived a militia 
was organised, to whom the defence of the island was to be 
principally entrusted. Fortifications were raised, and lines 
drawn for the security of the town, which was required to be 
built on a preconcerted plan; but, upwards of a century 
elapsed before advantage was taken of placing cannon on 
the heights, which were only occupied for look-out stations. 

In 167G, Dr. Halley, the celebrated astronomer, arrived at 
St. Helena for the purjjose of completing some celestial ob¬ 
servations; his instruments were erected on the hill which 
now bears his name, when he observed the transit of Mercury 
over the sun’s disc. 

ifitany taxes having been imposed on the settlers, and par¬ 
ticularly an impost laid on the wood required to distil spirits 
from potatoes, discontent began again to assume a formidable 
aspec't, and a mutinous disposition spreading amongst tlm sol¬ 
diers, it broke out at various times in open rebellion on various 
pretences, oh many of which occasions blood was, shed j, in 
1684, two of the mutineers were hanged, and others trans¬ 
ported, as an example to the rest: this did not, however. 
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check the disturbances, for constant insurrections occurred, 
in \trhich more than one of the Governors perished,* untU 
at length in 1700, all the. spirit-stills were suppressed by 
order from England, and by the vigorous measures of Go¬ 
vernor Roberts, from 1708 to 1714, the island was tran- 
quilized. 

Various plants, shrubs, fruit, and timber trees, were now 
introduced; but only the apple, mulberry, ahd peach, have 
become established, although it is certain the cocoa nut, 
cypress, and others, may be propagated with a little attention. 
The Scotch fir and spruce were introduced about the year 
1749, also acorns from which timber has been produced, 
which now measures from 9 to 11 feet in circumference, in 
the most sheltered parts of the island, although they do 
not succeed when exposed to the trade winds. 

Provisions became so plentiful that a clause was inserted in 
the charter party of the Company’s ships, obliging them to 
purchase a certain quantity of beef, at 16*. per cwt. 

Governor Brooke, who succeeded Corneille in 1787, by 
his firm conduct and judicious arrangements, soon subdued 
the mutinous disposition hitherto so prevalent; and during 
his government from (1787 to 1800) St. Helena was made a 
dep6t for training recruits for the Company’s army in India, to 

* Chronological account of Governors of St. Helena;—Sir Richard 
Muiiden and Captain R. Kegwin, 1673; Captaiq G. Field, 1674; Major 
J. Blackmore, 1678; Captain J. Johnson, 1690; Captain R. Keeliuge, 
1693; Captain S. Poirier, 1697; Captain T. Goodwin, 1707; Captain J. 
Roberts, 1709; Captain B. Boucher, 1711; Captain M. Bazett, (aety.) 
Captain J. Pyke, 1714; E. Johnson, Esq. 1719: £• Byfield, (acty.); Capt. 
J. Smith. 1723; Captain J. Pyke, 1731 ; J. Goodwin, Esq. 1738* D. 
Crisp, 1739; R. Jenkins, Esq. 1740; Major T. Lambert, 1741; G. G. 
Powel, Esq. 1742; Col. D. Dunbar. 1743; C. Hutchinson, &q. 1747; 
J. Skottowe, Esq. 1764 ;J D. Corneille, Esq. 1782; Col. R. Brooke, 1787; 
Lieut.-Col. F. Robson, 1801; Col. R. Patten, 1802; Lieat.-Co]. W. Lane, 
1807; Major General A. Beatson, 1808; Col. M. Wilks, 1813; Lieut 
Cen. Sir Hudson Lowe, 1816; T. H. &ooke, Esq. (actg.) 1821 ; Brigadier 
Qen. A. Walker, 1823; T. H. Brooke, Esq. (2nd actg.) 1828; Brigadier 
Gen. C- Dallas, 1828. 
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the number of upwards of 12,000 soldiers. Btooke slsd im- 
]^oved the buildings, and strengthened the fortifieaticms, 
established a code of signals, and rendered the settletneilt 
extremely valuable at the commencement of war with the' 
Dutch in 1795; by'his energetic conduct in fitting out an' 
expedition destined to surprise the Cape, but that object 
having been anticipated from home, the St. Helena squadron 
was afterwards employed in capturing the Dutch homeward*" 
bound Indiamen. 

Governor Brooke was succeeded by Col. Patten, in 1801-2, 
who carried on the plans of his predecessor, and gready un¬ 
proved the fortifications of the place, particularly in ren¬ 
dering the guns on the heights more effective, and also in 
encouraging a better mode of agriculture. In 1807, the is¬ 
land was visited with a calamity which had nearly destroyed 
the whole population — a most inveterate species of the 
measles was introduced by the homeward-bound fleet from 
the Cape, so fatal in its effects that, besides prostrating the 
strength of nearly the whole population, so a» to render them 
almost incapable of assisting each other, it carried off in two> 
months nearly 200 persons. The visitation of this calamity' 
alarmed the inhabitants respecting the small pox, which; 
although it had appeared, or had been introduced by persons 
from England or the Cape, had never i)roved infectious, and 
it was supposed that something existed in the climate of St. 
Hefena inimical to its contagiousness. To allay their apprehen¬ 
sions the Governor took measures to introduce vaccination, 
and also to appoint a gentleman as vaccinating surgeon, and 
we believe no case of small pox has since been known. In 
IsdV, Governor Patten being obliged to retire to England, 
en account of ill health, was succeeded the following year by 
Governor Beatson—to whose history of the island I am in¬ 
debted for much information. 

In May, 1810,50 Chinese labourers were imported mto St. 
Helena, and were found so useful that shortly afterwards 15(1. 
more were obtained: some husbandmen from England were also 
sent out with a view to improving the agriculture of the settle- 
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Hient; this produced a beneficial effect in extending greatly the 
amount of land under cultivation. Still, owing to some mea¬ 
sures ordered by the government at home, the price of pro^ 
visions was enhanced greatly-r-salt provisions from the Com¬ 
pany’s stores, which in 1810 were delivered at 4d.perlb. reach¬ 
ing 13d. in 1813, which, with the strict abolition of the impor¬ 
tation, or manufacture of ardent spirits, gave rise to discontent. 
A brewery was therefore established, and cheap wines imported 
from the Cape in abundance, and served out in rations at 6d. 
per pint. At the close of 1811 these discontents broke out into 
open mutiny as had several times before been the case; by 
the firm conduct of the Governor, however, it was speedily 
suppressed, nine of the ringleaders brought to summary 
Court Martial, condemned, and six of them executed, after 
which order was restored, and the worst characters sent off 
the island. 

In 1813, Governor Beatson was superseded, at his own re¬ 
quest, by Colonel Mark Wilks, but he remained for several 
months to induct his successor in the plans he had in progress 
for the improvement of the settlement. 

In 1814, it was resolved to appropriate St. Helena as a 
prison for Napoleon Buonaparte,—on the 1.5th Oct. 1814, he 
arrived in the island in his Majesty’s ship Northmnderland, 
and continued there a prisoner at large until his death, on 
the 6th May, 1821. It would be foreign to my purpose, and 
beyond my limits to enter into any disquisition on the ques¬ 
tion of the imprisonment of Napoleon at St. Helena; whether 
England had a moral right to detain him there is, by. no 
means, a settled point; still less so is the far more important 
question, whether Napoleon’s actions were calculated to 
benefit, or to injure mankind;—^granted, even, that Napoleon 
• was a despot: let it, however, be remembered that, he warred 
against tyrants who endeavoured to hold millions in bondage 
to the few, or against imbeciles who desired to retain the 
mass of their fellow-beings in slavish subjection to here- 
^tary rights;—if he be accused of usurping sovermgn power, 
let those who can appreciate his genius reflect that, Ae was 
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endowed with a caj^acity of soul for whh;h this world was too 
limited, and that, his towering mind could acknowledge uo 
chief; nor let any man of talent forget that moral, mental, 
physical energy was never exhibited before Napoleon in vain 
—he elicited, encouraged, rewarded the brave, the high- 
spirited, the eloquent, and the studious; his presence was a 
stimulus to some of the greatest enterprises that man has 
ever undertaken, and thousands of gallant heroes cheerfully 
shed their precious blood in the hope of receiving the ap¬ 
proving smile of Napoleon:—yet, more, let not the truly 
British patriot forget that, Napoleon too idolized his country ; 
his very existence was centered in extending the glory and 
happiness of his adored France, whom be cherished as the 
most ardent lover does the first object of his choice.' I am 
not blind to the faults of Napoleon, they were many, and 
deep ;—he would have been more or less than mortal were it 
otherwise. I look upon his meteoric career as one of those 
extraordinary dispensations of l*roviderice, whose purport is, 
to us, inscrutable ; and when I contemplate the lofty pinnacle 
of grandeur on which he was exalted—with kings, princes, 
and nobles for his servitors—thrones for his gifts—and em¬ 
pires for his sway,—when I contrast this summit of Napoleon’s 
earthly glory with his narrow and cheerless prison-house, in 
the midst of the Atlantic—^when I compare the gorgeous 
TuUleries with the silent, nameless, and desolate charnel- 
vault of St. Helena*— I witness the most forcible illustration 
of the instability of mere human greatness that ever was 
presented for the guidance of mankind, and I read in it a 
conclusive confirmation of those striking lessons with which 
the page of scripture abounds—which teach that the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, and that he who 
giveth not praise and glory to Him to whom praise and glory 

• I passed an hour in thought at the grave of Napoleon, in 1830, and 
experienhed, for the first time, a host of tumultuous feelings, the intensity 
of which has not yet passed away. It is, indeed, worth making a pilgrimage 
to the unchiselled tomb of this wonderful being, in order to have the past, 
the presoit, and thf future arrayed so vividly before the mind. 
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are alone due, is like unto a reed shak^il- By every blast 
of wind,—or, as the flower of the fleld, which groweth up 
and is cut down, and no man knoweth its place. Reader, 
excuse this digression which I could not well avoid, and re¬ 
turn with me unto a dry detail of facts which, though less 
congenial to my mind, is of far more- utility to the object I 
have in view—the welfare of my country. 

During the residence of Napoleon on St. Helena, in order 
to. prevent his escape,* a large garrison of king’s troops, and 

* Several projects were made to carry otf Napoleon from St. Helena. 
The following (as it appears to me) impracticable sclicine was devised by 
Johnson, the smuggler, who says—‘ I constructed two submarine vessels, 
the Eajifle and Etna. The Eagle was of the burthen of 114 tons, 84 feet 
in lengfli, and 18 feet beam, propelled by two stcam-eugiiies of 40 horse 
power. The Etna, tl»e smaller ship, was 10 feet long, and 10 feet beam j 
burthen 23 tons. These two vessels would be propelled, the large one with 
two engines of 20 horse power each, the. small one with one engine of 10 
horse power, high pressure, well arranged, equipped with warlike stores, 
and 30 well-chosen seamen, with four engineers. They were also to take 
20 torpedos, a number equal to the destruction of 20 ships, ready for action 
in case of my meeting with any opposition from the ships of war on the 
station. These two ships were to be stationed at a ednvenient distance 
from the rock (at St. Helena), abreast of Longwood House, the highest 
point of the island, being 2,(KH> feet above the level of the sea, and, be¬ 
cause deemed inaccessible, of course unsUL-peoted. All the accessible 
points were well fortitied and guarded. In this position the two vessels 
were to lay at anchor, at a cable’s length from each other, the smaller 
one close to the rock, well fortified with cork fenders, in order to guard 
against any injury which might be apprehended from the friction or 
beating against the rock, which could at all times be prevented by hauling 
off or on, as occasion required. This smaller ship would be provided 
with a mechamcal chair, capable of containing one person on the seat, 
and a standing fout-boUrd at the back, so that the person at the back 
could regulate the ascent or descent at pleasure. Attached to this chair 
would be a patent whale-line, 2,050 feet long, with all the necessary 
apparatus ready when called for. Thus far arranged, the vessels.' were 
to remain submerged during the day, and at night approach the. surface. 
Every tbii^ being then perfectly in order, I should then go bn shore, 
provided with some other small articles, such as a ball of strong twine, an 
iron bolt with a block, which 1 would sink into the ground' at the top of 
the rock, opposite Longwood House, and abreast of the submarine ships. 
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a considerable sqMdron was maintained at the island, which 
the East India Company placed under the government of the 

I shoald then obtain my introduction to bis Imperial Majcsty.'^and com> 
municate my plan. The re.sidenre of the Emperor being surrounded by a 
cheroux-de>frise, and the stables being outside, the servants only had access 
to the house. 1 proposed that the coachman should go into the house, at 
a certain hour which should be fixed, and that his Majesty should be pro¬ 
vided with a similar livery, as well as myself, the one in the character of 
coachman, the other as groom; and that, thus disguised, we should pass 
into the coach-house, and there remain, unnoticed and unperceived. We 
should then watch our opportunity, to avoid the eye of the frigate 
guard, who seldom looked out in the direction of the highest point 
in the island; and, on our arriving at the spot where our blocks, &c. 
were deposited, J should make fust one end of my ball of twine to 
the ring, and heave the ball down to my confidential men, then. on the 
look-out below, who would make the other end fast to the fall belong¬ 
ing to the mechanical chair, by which means I should be able to haul 
•up the end of the fall, which I should run through the block, and 
then haul up the mechanical chair to the top. 1 should then place 
his Majesty in the chair, while I took my station at the back, and 
lowered away with a corresponding weight on the other side, until we 
arrived safe at the bottom. Embarked on board the JEtna, into which we 
should have lowered, ns it lay close under the rock. I should then cast off 
our moorings, and haul alongside the Eagle, and remain there during the 
day ; in the evening prepare our steam, and get under weigh as soon as it 
became dark. In this position, I should propel by steam until I had given 
the island a good berth, and then ship our mast and make sail, steering for 
the United States. I calculated that no hostile ship or ships could impede 
our progress, so as to offer any very serious obstruction, as, in the event of 
an Attack, I should haul our sails and strike yards and masts, which would 
only occupy about 40 minutes, and then submerge. Under water we 
should await the approach of the enemy, and then, by the aid of the little 
Etna, attaching the torpedo to her bottom, effect her destruction in 15 
minutes. On my arrival at a secure and convenient spot on the coast of 
the United States, I should communicate with his Majesty’s Government, 
through the medium of my friend and patron, the ever-to-be-lamented 
Duke of York, to negociate for a more suitable and honourable asylum for 
his Ilpperial Majesty. Shoald my negociations, as I anticipated, faiE I 
should then address his Imperial Majesty, and propose his return to Erance, 
where he* would meet with a very favourable reception. The whole of the 
negociations were carried on through O’Meara, The vessels were laid 
down to be coppered, when news arrived of the exile’s death.' 

[Johnson forgot to state he was to ascend the inaccessible precipice.] 
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Crown r in 1822, the whole of the king’s troops were removed, 
and St. Hel^a reverted to the possession of the East Indm 
Company. 

In March, 1823, Brigadier-General Wiilker arrived from 
England as Governor: under his administration many judi¬ 
cious plans for the improvement of the settlement were per¬ 
severed in, particularly the abolition of slavery, previously 
begun, the establishment of schools, 8:c.; he also encouri%'ed 
agricultural societies, and fairs, giving prizes for the best 
cattle, ploughing, and crops. The Ifouses which had been 
occupied by Buonaparte and his staff were converted into 
offices for the Company’s farm at Longwood,* and the amount 
of cultivated land extended. He also increased the, supply 
of water for shipping, by bringing the contents of another 
spring to the reservoir, by which means there is now pro¬ 
curable 300 tons of pure water in the 24 hours, which can' 
be further increased if necessary. St. Helena remained as 
the property of the East India Company until the non- 
renewal of the Company’s commercial charter in 1833, when 
the Directors declined to continue burthened with the ex¬ 
pense of the island, which it had retained solely for the benefit 
and protection of its shipping; St. Helena is now, therefore, 
one of the Crown colonies; Commissioners have been sent out 
to make the necessary enquiries and alterations for the trans¬ 
fer—the East India Company’s troops, heretofore garrisoning 
the forts, "will be removed to India, and their place occupied 
by the head-quarters of the 60th rifles, with a Governor ap¬ 
pointed by the King, ; 

Physical Aspect. —The island of St. Helena, when fiirfit 
seen at sea, presents the appeai'ance of a small barren rodk, 
nearly perpendicular on its northern side, but gradually 
shelving to the S. On approaching, its eminence^ appear 
more broken, and the central ones covered with verdure"; on 
a near approach this view is again shut out by the rugged, 
and barren appearance of the shore, which is nearly perpen- 

* When I visited them in 1830, Napoleon’s bed-room was a catdc-stall, 
and sheep and goats sheltered themselves in the ex-emperor’s saloon. 
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dipular, forming a girdle of inaccessible precipices of basaltic 
cocks, some of them rent to the bases, exhibi^hg extensive 
chasms, and all of the most fantastic shapes that can be 
imagined. On rounding Munden’s Point to the only anchor¬ 
age that exists, James’ Valley Bay on the N.W., or leeward 
side of the island, the eye is suddenly relieved by a.riew of 
the town and fortifications. James’ Town is situate in a nasr- 
ro^ valley between two lofty mountains, and presents a 
pleasant and refreshing appearance from the trees being ge¬ 
nerally in full leaf—a species of the banian of India, called in 
Bengal the peepul tree. 

There is good anchoi'age in from 8 to 25 fathoms; the 
tide rising to the height of five feet at times; the surf upon 
the shore is generally strong, but about Christmas tremendous. 
The principal inlets by which the island can be approached 
are Lemon Valley, James’ Town, and Rupert’s Bay on the 
N.W. side, and Sandy Bay on the S.E.; all these, however, 
are strongly fortified. Even the small ravines, where it might 
be possible to effect a landing, are also fortified. 

Throughout the whole length of the island there are only two 
plains, the largest that of Longwood, com])rising LtWO acres 
of fertile land, sloping to the S.W. The island is divided by 
a ridge of hills, running nearly E. and W., but bending in a 
curved direction tt> the S. at each extremity, and from this 
chain innumerable valleys and ridges branch off generally at 
right angles. The highest point of land in the island is 
Diana’s Peak, which rises, 2,700 feet above the level of the 
sea, and is situated towards the eastern extremity. From the 
spmmit of this peak the whole island lies under the view, no 
point intercepting the horizon: on the same ridge are Cuck¬ 
old’s Point, 2,672^ feet, and Halley’s Mount, 2,407 feet, which 
from their extreme altitude, are .often enveloped in clouds. 
The, other remarkable eminences, the altitude of which have 
been ascertained by Major Rennell, are Flag Staff, 2,272, 
and Barnscliff, 2,215, nearer the coast and overhanging the 
sea; Alarm House, 1,2G0, in the centre of the island; High 
Knoll, 1,903 feet, to the southward of Ladder Hill, and the 
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official country residence of the Governor; Lcntgwood Houee, 
1,762 do.; most of the central eminences are covered with 
timber and shrubs, consisting of the cabbage tree, redwood, 
stringwood, dogwood, &c., and formerly the 'greenwood was 
to be found in great abundance, butj at present, few of these 
tr^s are to be seen, except about 1,500 acres of an irregular 
fojpe^t at Longwood, preserved by order of the £ast India' 
C^^pany. 

, ^t. Helena is plentifully watered by clear and wholesome 
springs, abundant in every direction:, those issuing from the 
sides of the hills frequently form picturesque cascades. Rbads 
have been formed in a zig-zag direction, with incredible la¬ 
bour, which now give easy access to the interior of the island. 
For the space of a couple of miles from James Town, all ap¬ 
pears barren, but the sight is soon gratified by the appear¬ 
ance of verdure, with wooded hills, cultivated lawns and 
valleys, and handsome country residences. Many beautiful 
views are obtained from the summits; besides the indigenous 
plants of the island, the cofifee of Arabia, the banian and bam¬ 
boo of Indii'i, the aloe of Africa, and the apple, peach, and 
mulberry of Europe are found to thrive in the cultivated in- 
closures. At Longwood there is about 1500 acres of exceQent 
meadow land, capable of great fertility when supplied with 
water. From Samly Bay the view is also pleasing, the coun¬ 
try consisting of alternate ridges and valleys, converging to¬ 
wards the sea, amongst which are interspersed the houses 
and plantations of the settlers, thei prospect closing witk the 
distant ocean. 

Many of the hills are naked to the summit; occasionally 
the sides are partially clothed with a stunted brushwood (as, 
is the case in the lonesome and desolate looking valley where 
Napoleon’s grave is situate)* making the scene more, dreary. 

• The temperament of Napoleon is evinced in the melancholy-looking 
spot chosen himself as his last resting place. The valley is small, visr- 
dant, and completely shut out (except by one winding path) from the other 
parts' of the island by two towering, brown, and barren mountains, leaving 
no other object visible, save the pnrple ether and the iigl^, fleecy clouds. 
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Yet .are there many sweet spots on this rock-of the ocean, 
and those who have been born in St. Helena adinife its 
beauties, and are strongly attached to their wild-lookmg and 
ragged home. 

The Climate of this island is not ill adapted to the Euro-' 
pei^ constitution, indeed it has been found congenial to the 
crews of vessels that have been kept for a long space of tim^OA 
salt provisions, and without vegetables. The thermometer sel^*, 
dom rises above 80® in James Town, and the heat is only ex¬ 
cessive when it is reflected from the sides of the valley in calm 
weaker; in the interior of the island the temperature is more 
even, never so cold as in England, and sc.-ircely so hot. The 
average temperature throughout the whole year has been 
found to be at Longwood from 5(i to 6‘8, at James Town from 
66 to 78, and at Plantation House from 61 to 73 Fahrenheit. 

which hover about like aerial incssenateri). Tlic ap]>caraiiee which the. 
clouds assume here is extremely beautiful and singular, as .the following 
anecdote will evince. In 1830, I wfis a jiassyngcr in a French ship from 
India, hound for Havre dc Grace. had suffered severe gales off the 

Cape, and, being without a good chronometer, lost our reckoning, and 
were cruising about for several foggy «lays, looking for St. Helena. During 
this time, a very large bird, roscmhling an eagle, but which no one had 
seen any thing like, kept Imverlng about our ship. Several of the Frchch 
officers endeavoured to shoot it; but, although they were excellent shots, 
and the bird came close to us, in a steady flight, it escaped injury. On 
the third day, w’hile anxiously looking out at noon, I perceived in the 
clouds the exact figure of an eagle, in a half-inclined flying attitude, the 
fleecy vrings beautifully tinged \vith the hidden sun’s rays. Under the 
influence of the thoughts then passing in iny mind, I involuntarily ex¬ 
claimed, * f'bi/t'i Pesprit de Napoleon !' The idea was electric to the French¬ 
men Around me; and an old officer of Napoleon’s guard threw himself on 
hii knees, in the attitude of prayer. Never shall I forget the countenances 
of the young and old, as they soon after beheld the eagle-like cloud slowly 
resolve itself into thin air ; while beneath, and dose to our hark, the lofty 
peaks of St. Helena frowned in dark and gloomy grandeur. On looking 
round, the bird which, for three days, bad hovered about us, (and but a few 
moments before visible) was no where to be seen, and we preweeded be¬ 
neath the embattled cliffs in thoughtful silence. ' 
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TITKllMOMETBICAI, RANGE AT ST. HELENA. 


State of the Tfactmometer (Farenheit) at Deadwood, St. Helena, taken by 
Dr.;Shi^t, Physician to the Forces, from Ist September, 1B20, toSlst 
Aii^ist, 1822. 


Months. 

t 

Ran^e. 


Monthly 
Average 
of Ther¬ 
mometer. 

State of the Wind. 




Jfaunary. 

.76 

70 1 

68 


South Ea-st. 

Feijrnarjr. 


70 

67 

71 

Ditto. 

March . 

76 

71 1 

j 67 

7».T 

Ditto. 

April . 

71 

70 i 

66 

70 

Ditto. 

May . 

7a 

6s < 

1 64 

Gh 

Ditto. 

.tune. 

70 

6r» 

57 


Ditto, (one day westerly.! 

Jnly . 

7i 

66 

57 

64-?- 1 

Ditto, fditto.) 

Aatrnst. 


6l ! 

fi2 

i 

Ditto. 

Septemher. 

66 

(U 

6^ 

6.| 

Oittfle 

October. 

Gr 

65 1 

di 

6ft 

Ditto. 

November. 

72 

66 ' 

6) 

66 \ Ditto, (six days westerly.i 

December. 

72 

66 1 

6) 


Ditto. 

Yearly Averai^e 

i 

67 

62 ! 
1 

• 



Thunder and lightning are rare, and the rains, which 
fall most abundantly in T'obruary, are for the other months 
more regular than in other tropical situations. The higher 
peaks and their vicinity from their proxinuition to the clouds, 
are generally visited with a shower daily, and cloudy days are 
more frequent than scorching sunny ones. The atmosphere 
is, however, generally so clear that a vessel may be descried 
at the distance of t>0 miles.* 

Geology and Soil. —St. Helena is probably of volcanic 
origin, pcrliaps like the Mauritius, the result of a sub¬ 
marine convulsion; or it is the lofty peak of some vast-range 
of mountains whose base is beneath the ocean. Limestone 

* I avail myself of tbi.s opportunity to state, in confirmation of udiat I 
remarked, under the Cape of Good Hope chapter, in reference to the clear¬ 
ness of the atmosphere, and the phenomenon of the ‘Flying"Dutchman,* 
that Sir Charles Forbes bad, a few weeks since, a letter from a lady pas¬ 
senger on board the Buchinghamahtre Indiaman (which conveyed the Right 
Hon. R. Grant to Bombay), describing the appearan^ of the * Flying 
Dutchman* to the Buchmghamahire on her voyage from St. Helena to the 
Cape. *rhc Dutchman was visible to all on board, bearing down, with all 
sail set, agnimt Ate trind! 
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is plentiful in some situations, as well as iron ore, but the 
scarcity of fuel prevents the latter being made aYf^ble. 
There have been appearances of gold and copper, but not to 
the extent to encourage mining. There is a substance called 
terra puzzolana, found in considerable, quantities, which in- 
conjunction with lime makes an excellent cement, and is 
therefore used in forming aqueducts, as it sots hard, and is 
retentive of water, though subject to become speedily foul 
by vegetable substances adhering to its surface.. 

The VEGETABiiE Kingdom is not much varied. A vast 
quantity of furze, produced from seed originally brought from 
Kngland covers the sides of the interu>r hills; there are 
three kinds of gum tree, all evergreens and indigenous,—^the 
common, the bastard, and the dwarf; ail of them emit an aro¬ 
matic gum, which renders the wood pleu.sant as fuel, for which 
.purpose it is used, and from the trunks of the trees the inhabi¬ 
tants obtain in abundance a .sweet fluid which they call toddy. 
The other native timber or shrubs are dog-wood, red-wood 
or ebony, string-wood and the cabbage tree, of which the 
last is used in building. The oak, pinaster, and cypress 
thrive very well where they have been planted. The myrtle 
grows to the height of hO ftad, and the cotton tree flourishes 
to perfection. The fern is extremely beautiful, growing to 
the height of ~() feet, with leaves five feet in length. There 
is a shrub whicli has been named napphtre, which the natives 
burn in hirgc quantities, its ashes protlucing an alkali for the 
manufacture of soap. All sorts of grasses thrive well; the 
wire grass or dwarf being the most abundant; it is nutritious 
and suffers little from drought. Tmcern has also been suc¬ 
cessfully introduced; in short the soil is favourable to the 
production of any Kuropean plant if sheltered from the sea. 

Most kjinds of tropical Kuropean fruits ripen, more par- 
ticulafily in the sheltered vallies. Vines, oranges, citrons, 
lemons, figs, pomegranates, mulberries, tamarinds, mangoes,; 
cocoa-nuts, sugar cane, pine apples, &c. thrive well: apples 
have succeeded tolerably, but the climate is not congenial to 
cherries, currantsj or gooseberries. The common blackberry 
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increased to such an extent after its introduction in 1780, as 
to cause an order for its extirpation. Three successive crops 
of potatoes are often produced in the year, and garden veget¬ 
ables, such as cabbages, beans, peas, &c. are raised on every 
farm in great abundance. As the principal object of the 
settlement is to provide fresh meat and vegetables for the re¬ 
freshment of the homeward bound ships, the cultivation of 
coim and pulse has not been encouraged, neither is the cli¬ 
mate congenial to their production on account of droughts. 
The provisions exported and brought to market in James Town, 
and solely grown on the island during the last five years, were— 

Potatoes, bugs, tfayjorlei/7<>50, comumcd I5)C(); cabbages, ea'. 74/0, 
c. 16250; vegetables, bunches, ca*. .33,800, c. 42.0.‘l0; pumpkins, cor. 3800, 
c. 570 ; hay, cwts. r,T. 380, c. 2880 ; ft)wls, c.r. 27,700, c.20,240,; ducks, 
4,100, c. 4,000; bullocks, ex. 2G0, c. 560; calves, ex. 30, c. 460; sheep, 
220, c. 1230; pigs ex. 870, c. 300; the total value of the exports of the 
above was 20,400/. of the consumption, 24,500/. 

Animals. —Cattle produced from English stock are not 
numerous, owing to the great demand of passing ships; 
poultry is plentiful and well tasted ; and in some parts of the 
island rabbits abound. The stock in the island consists of 
horses 300, horned cattle l.'iOO, sheep and goats 3000. 

Birds. —^The shores abound with many variety of sea fowl, 
which breed amongst the cliffs. Pheasants, partridges, and 
guinea fowls, being strictly preserved, are at this time numer¬ 
ous ; as are also the Java sjiarrows, which cause great destruc¬ 
tion to the farmers’ crops, canary birds and red linnets, 
the latter build two' nests, in the upper one of which the 
male bird sits and serenades the female in her incubation. 

Jb'ish are numerous, and more than seventy different kinds 
have been caught on the coast. Amongst the most prized 
are the coal fish, which is very delicate but scarce; those 
commonly taken are jacks, congers, soldiers, mackarel, albi- 
core, bull’s eyes, &c. When lying in St. Helena roadstead, 
I have pulled up fish so fast as to be weary in catching them: 
in general they are excellent eating. Whales are sometimes 
taken when they approach the roads. The flying fish often 
drop on the rocks when pursued by the dolphin, &c. In 
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December and March turtle are frequently taken, and shell 
fish are very abundant, particularly the rock oyster. 

llie number of fish caught near the island during the last fire yean 
were as folio vr :—inaekareI, 115,300; bulls’ eyes, 2500; jacks, 35,1100; 
congers, 24,000; old wives, 72,000; soldiers, 8,400 ; sandspeers, 6000 
carellicrs, 6000; deep-water bull’s eyes, 3520; yellow-tail, 350; coal 
fish, 30; cod fish, 40 ; silver fish, 7050; stumps, 4600; long-legs, 36; 
bear fish, 35 ; turtle, 40; five-fingers, 490; sword-fish, 80, (weighing 10 to 
801bs. each): baiTacootta, 50; albicorc, 8300, (lO toSOlbs), 

The PoruLATioN is estimated at 5000, of whom about 2200 
are whites, and the remainder either jjeople of colour, Chinese, 
or Africans, whom the East India Company’s Government have 
for several years liberally and generously aided to purchase 
their freedom. The total number of ])aiipers in the island is 
28, principally old and blind people. Those who are born in 
the island evince considerable quickness and talent.* 

Governmen'i . — During the E. I. Company’s sway, the chief 
authority was vested in a Governor, aided by a Council, com¬ 
posed of the principal and senior Civil Servants; how it will 
in future stand is not yet known. 

The Military has hitherto been composed of one regiment 
of European troojis, and a strong artillery in the service of 
the East India Company. The head quarters of the 2nd 
battalion 60th Rifles will, I hear, form the new garrison, 
with, 1 suppose, a detachment of the Royal Artillery. The 
island is so well fortified that projierly defended it may be 
considered impregnable. It has 43 stations, protected by 
mounted ordnance. 

The guuB mounted and ready for action are,— Brnu mortarB, howitzers, 

* The baptisms and burials at St. Helena from the 30th September, 1820, 
to the 30th September, 18.33, were as follow :— 



np«. 

Bt«. 


Bp*. 

Brs. 


Bps. 

Brs. 

1821 

140 

90 

1826 

129 

83 

1831 

239 

73 

1822 *. 

113 

70 

1827 

180 

99 

18.32 

229 

89 

1823 

118 

67 

1828 

169 

96 

1833 

201 

70 

1824 

lOl 

90 

1829 

156 

65 



1825 

164 

126 

1830 

204 

68 





Total baptisms, 2,123—burials, 1,076. 

The bill of mortality, ending December, 1833, was 80; of whom 16 died 
under 1 year; 5 under 5 yeai's; 5 under 10 years; 4 from 10 to 20; 23 
from 20 to 40; 18 from 40 to 70; and 9 above 70 years of age. 
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rtfld^s, 9 three-tenths inch mortar, 1; 8 inch hotvHsenfj 2 ; S* ditto, 8 j 
6 pounders, 14,; 3 ditto, 1.0.—/ro«, 13 inch mortar 8; 8 inch iffitto,.2; 
;i2 pounders, 19; 24 ditto, 16; 18 ditto, 36; 12 ditto, 35; 9 ditto, 11; 
6 ditto, 17 j 4 ditto, 2; 3ditto, 4 ; swivels, 3; Carrom(les,6$ pounders, 4; 
24 ditto, 22; 18 ditto, 24; 12 ditto, 1. 

Revenue and Expenditure. —Hitherto the charge for St. 
Helena has been large, unless it be considered in the import¬ 
ant view of an invaluable naval station. The revenue derived 
from a few licenses and fines is small, but increasing in amount. 
The following is a 


Statement of the Revenues and Charges of St. Helena. 


CHABUES. 

______I ftcTpones—vir. 


Years. 

CivH. 

Military. 

Bnildings and 
KurtiScatious. 

Total 

Charges. 

Kents, Uccnaes, 
and Vises. 

Net Charge, 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

*£. 

aS . 

1600-10 

12503 

60026 

2B24 

B5253 

1432 

83821 

1810-11 

14626 

64783 

U2 to 

82(149 

1429 

81220 

1811-12 

1/452 

OI8IS 

3t|H9 

83-380 

1432 

81854 

38U-T3 

17272 

62880 

4*:i6 

84688 

1606 

82992 

1818-14 

2020P 

70701 

6020 

96930 

. i6«s 

95254 

1A14-IA 

26278 

6/ioJS 

lOdO 

grips!) 

1872 

92087 

1813-16 

23623 

17B2M<| 

2207 

(*'2tMlll) 

23/1 

201748 

- 1816-17 

40O7B 

22->22* 

11482 

(«)3e2782 

3038 

270744 

18)7-18 

40634 

1U2498 

I4H75 

(*'2.*7007 

1438 

2**569 

1818-19 

61411 

215870 

lQ5tU 

C*(20678* 

2003 

294093 

IR1{H20 

330 HI 

128*62 

787*3 

(•; 16046.3 

17s 

169278 


.44641 

210774 

21:19 

(•)27ftS54 

080 

274*6* 

)88)-3» 

47314 

157527 

*242 

(«>210083 

2045 

208038 


2047* 

87083 

‘ 5:195 

.121953 

I860 

120093 

143H-84 

35122 

77*81 

3401 

1>6I07 

3039 

113268 

1394-25 

28432 

77*38 

' 5295 

11126s 

1816 

109449 

1825-26 

28:H9 

H«6t6 

44CK3 

)I342H 

3015 

110413 

1826-2? 

27173 

87207 

3074 

318443 

3043 

114500 

1827-28 

46808 

T'>iTi 

MIH9 

123060 

3308 

120571 

)3S8-29 

4150/ 

61)072 

2U58 

11*637 

2583 

1136*4 

t I820-!1O 

33288 

CU359 

057 

04608 

1600 

' 93004 

1830-31 

28378 

*6321 

1721 

86423 

370 

86044 

1A31-:u 

2828* 

*6356 

1842 

86483 

8260 

83223 

18^2- 

385K1 

58020 

1734 

8333.5 

3050 

65266 

1838>34 

26308 

*6287 

1721 

84406 

2931 

01^0 


(*) The Company have since been repaid by Hia Slaiesty’s Government a part of Uiese 
Charges, credit for the amount having been allowed to them in Uieir Account with Oovem- 
ment, eettled by the Act 3 Geo. IV. c. 83. 

tAdd to this sondiy expenacs laiid in England—1820-39, 11,380;.—1830-81,, 14,218^;;^ 
1831-32, 10,9201.—18.32-33, 10,268/.—1833-34, 10,166/. . • ' ' 

The foregoing will convey a sufficiently distinct idea of St. 
Helena, which as a maritime station is of incaloul^bfe value, .i^> 
a commercial nation: it is not the ban^n rock that .has heen 
supposed, nor are there wanting the finer elemen’te'bf social 
life ; slavery has beep for several years ip course of abolition; 
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public schools have been established {eight schools,. yrith 
about 500 children); an excellent observatory, provided ■with 
every scientific instrument; and every effort made to promCtb 
religious instruction. As a watering and refreshing station 
for our homeward-bound eastern vessels, St. Helena, even in 
peace time, is of great utility; and it is well situate as a 
cruising station for our ships of war—as is also 

Ascension —contiguous to St. Helena, in lat. 7.57. S. long. 
14.28. W.; is a small island of volcanic production, the coast 
consisting of barren rock ; relieved, however, in some places by 
the verdure on the declivity of the Cireen Mountain. The 
island has been of late years well fortified at every accessible 
part (the sea breaks on the island with tremendous violence) 
and garrisoned by a detachment ofmarines and marine artillery, 
who, aided by artificers, have erected a neat establishment 
for their location. A shaft has been sunk in one of the moun¬ 
tains, and abundance of excellent water conveyed to the an¬ 
chorage by iron pipes anti hoses, and an excellent soil was 
found two feet untler the lava on which an abundance of 
excellent vegetables may be reared. The beach, at first thought 
to be composed of sand, was found to consist of very small frag¬ 
ments of shells; in some places firmly compactctl together. 
These slabs were formed of several layers, of which the size 
of the fragments differs in each layer; they are used for tomb¬ 
stones, steps of-doors, and are broken and burned for lime ; 
red volcanic ashes pi*evail, several hills entirely exhibiting 
that appearance. Of the vegetable kingdom, the euphorbia 
only is found growing in small tufts, distributed not very abun¬ 
dantly about the rugged lava,—a beautiful object among such 
barren scenes. Sea fowl arc very numerous, and there are 
three species of butterflies on the island, of handsome colours. 

Ponds fire kept stocked with turtle, weighing from 200 to 
800 lbi|. e.ach, which may be bought for 50 shillings. Abun¬ 
dance of. fish and marine birds are obtainable. At a place 
called ‘ The Fair,’ the birds named sea-swallows, as well as 
numerous other aquatic birds, congregate; the eggs of the 
sea-swallows, which are of a dirty white with dark red spots. 
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and about the size of a crow’s egg, are collected at certain 
seasons of the year in thousands, and considered delicate and 
excellent eating.* 

Moorings are laid down in the roads, and vessels in want of 
water and vegetables can be supplied at a moderate price. 

During war, these islands in the possession of an enemy 
would, as outlying picquets, be a means of serious injury to 
our commerce; during peace they are refreshing stations,f 
enabling our seamen to have at all times a friendly haven 
under their lee. 

• When at Al^oa Bay, in 1825, I used to collect thousands of sea fowl 
eggs at the contiguous bird islands, and they furnished our mess with 
Omelets, of a peculiar but rather pleasing flavor, for severaf weeks. 
^Vhen boiled, the white of the egg was perfectly transparent 

f Number of vessels that received supplies at. the island in 1833: 
Brituh, 156 ships, 58 barques, 79 brigs, and 7 schooners, total 300, 
tooiiage, 131,9/4, guns 1666, men 11,459; American vessels 93, t. 26,275, 
g. 158, m. 1,801 ; Freac/t 51, t. 17,478, g. 136, in.* 1191 ; Dutch 23, t. 
9995, g. 142, in. 589; Portuffuese 3, t. 883, g. 14, m. 71; Swedish 2, t. 
608, g. 10, rn. 40; German 2, t. 541, g. 8, in. 31; Danish 1, t. 146, in. 
14. Total, vessels 475 , tonnage, 187,899, guns 2,134, men 15,196; and 
162 vessels sighted the island. Of British vessels touching at St. Helena 
7 were from Algoa Bay, 9 Batavia, 42 Bombay, 69 Calcutta, 30 Cape 
of Good Hope, 7 Ceylon, 23 China, 5 London, 17 Madras, 9 Manilla, 
61 Mauritius, 2 New South Wales, 1 Rio Janeiro, 14 Singapore, 2 Van 
Dicineii’s Laud, and 12 from whaling voyugec ; of the above 300 vessels, 
189 were bound to London, and 51 to Liverpool, the remainder to different 
ports in the United Kingdom. If wc value the property vested and em¬ 
barked in 131,974 tons of British shipping at 30/. per ton, we shall bare 
nearly/h«r mitlions annually (3,959,220/.) indebted fur its better security 
to our possession of St. Helena. 

Prices of stock and provisions at St. Helena, in 1834horned cattle, 
from England, 15/. tA 20/.; from the Cape of Good Hope, 7/> 10a. to 10/.; 
aheep, Cape, i/.; goats, ditto, 10s.; pigs, weighing iCiOlbs. 1/. 10s. /..twr- 
kevs 10s. 1 geese, 7s. •, fowls, 2s.; horses, 20/.; nour per lb. 2if/.; biscuits, 
112U>s. 1 /. English; 16s. Cape; oats, per muid. Cape, 12s. ^d. $ foarlgy, 
dUto, 1 U. 6d. ; hops, pocket, 30s.; malt, per hogshead, 41. 104-} 4^^* 
bag of lOfllbs. 12s.; English s^t, per lb. It/.; ' salt fish, per cwt. 1/.; fi^sh 
beef, mutton, &c. Gd. to 4d. per Ib.; ditto, salt ditto, 3d. to 4 k/. ; eax)^, 
2d. to per lb.; coffe«, 6d. to 8d. ; tea. Is. 3ti. to 2s. 6d. nef Ib^^ * 
Qi^e. Is. 6d: to 2s. per gallon; foreign wine, 12s. to 1/. per i 

brandy and gin, 1/. per gallon; English beer, 9s. per dozenIslatid dKVo, 
2s. per fpdlon; servants wages, iOs. to 16s. per month >yith'tt^d,,pr. l^^. 
per day without board; women, 10s. to 20s. per mouth, with food.' 
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APPENDIX A. 


OFFICIAL AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS TO VOL. IV. 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 



THE AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL COMPANY- 

Was established in London in the year 1824, by Act of Parliament, 5 
Geo. IV. cap. 86, and incorporated by Royal Charter, bearing date the 
Ist of November, 1824. The capital of the Company is declared by the. 
Act to be one million sterling, held in shares of 100/. each. Of this capital 
the sum of 26/. lOr. per share, has been pmd by the proprietors, amounting 
to 265,000/. 

The company was established, as declared by the Act, * for the cultiva¬ 
tion and improvement of waste lands in the colony of New South Wales 
&c.* The chief object is the production of fine merino wool, for the supply 
of Great Britain, &c. for which the colony of New South Wales has very 
peculiar advantages; the fineness of soil and salubrity of climate being in 
an extraordinary degree congenial to the delicate constitution of merino 
sheep, which renders it unnecessary, as in less favourable climates, to afford 
the flocks artificial protection, by keeping them under sheds for a cQnsider- 
able part of the year, and by feeding them on dry food, raised and prepared 
at a great expence. With these natural advantages, therefore, together 
with the protection of British institutions, and the influence of capital, it 
may not be indulging in too sanguine anticipation to look forward to the 
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time, when onr mana&etures will derive their chief sup^iHes of fine wool 
from an English colony, at a lower price than' that at w;hich they can now 
be imported from countries, where the severity of the weather renders 
artificial treatment necessary, and increases the cost of production. 

The value of New South Wales wool is attested by the most eminent 
manufacturers, who state that, independently of the fineness of the fibre; 
it has tlie quality of being particularly soft to the touch, partaking in this 
respect, of the nature of fur, and is, therefore, preferable for various 
purposes, to wool of any other ^owth. 

As it appears then, that New Sooth Wales .presents many exclusive ad¬ 
vantages for the extensive production of fine wool, Sie demand for which 
is very great, and capable of almost indefinite increase, there can be no 
doubt that the establishment of merino fiocks forms the most important 
and promising object for the expenditure of capital. The subordinate 
objects of the Company are— 

Ist. The breeding of horses, on an extensive scide, for sale in New South 
Wales and in India. 

2nd. The breeding of cattle and other live stock, and the rising of com, 
tobacco, &c. for the supply of residents in the colony. The manufacture of 
salt. 

3rd. The introduction, at a more dishtnt time, of wine, olive oil, hemp, 
flax, silk, opium, &c. as articles of export to Great Britun. 

4th. The sale of their land, a progressive advance in the value of which 
will take place as it becomes improved by cultivation, and by an increased 
population. 

The Directors have it also in contemplation, at a more distant period, 
to encourage and assist, as far as may be fpund desirable, the emigration of 
useful male and female settlem from this country, and to send some 
families from the south of Europe, acquainted with the mode of cultivating 
the olive and vine. 

To enable the Company to carry their objects into effect, a grant of one 
million acres of land was made to them in fee simple by His Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment. This grant has been' selected in three locations, viz.— 

At Liverpool Plains, about 260,000 acres. 

Peel’s River, . . 310,000 do. 

). Port Stephens, . . 440,000 do. 

Of this territory, the Company have the power of leasing, or selling five 
hundred thousand acres, after the expiration of five years, provided the sum 
of one hundred thousand pounds shall have been expended on the land, in 
the formation of roads, the erection of buildings, clearing, cultivating, 
fencing, draining, or other improvements ; and also of alienating any por¬ 
tion of tlie remaining five hundred thousand acres, by licence from His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State 
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ITjc Company’s Commissioners speak in the most fpratifying terms of 
the quality of these locations, but the land at Peel’s Wverf appearinf to 
possess Superior advantages for sheep grazing, the flocks have been re¬ 
moved from. Liverpool I^idns to the district of Peel’s River, 

The location at laverpool Plains is, for the pre8ent,*'occapied as a sta¬ 
tion for horses and cattle. 

The flocks are all perfectly healthy. On the Slst of March, 1834, the total 
number of sheep belon^ng to the Company were—French Merino,f4940 j 
Saxon Merino, 2866; Anglo Merino, 15j^; improved colonial, 27,254 : 
—total of Sheep 36,615. Of Horses, thorough-bred and Cleveland, and 
the produce of thOM breeds, 197; colonial ditto, 129 ; Welsh and Timor 
ponies, and their proddce, 68;—^total, 384. Of Cattle, Durham, 23; 
improved colonial, 330 ; Scotch, 51; improved colonial, 867: colonial, 
1,305; working oxen, 227total, 2,803. 

In the year 1825, a negociation was concluded with His Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment, by which the mines of coal in New South Wales which had 
been previously worked by the local govmiument, were transferred to the 
Company, with a grant of 2,000 acres of the coal field. 

These mines are situated at Newcastle, about 60 miles to the N. of Sydney, 
at the S. entrance of a secure harbour, called Port Hunter, containing a 
sufficient depth of water for vessels of about 250 tons, and into which the 
Coal River empties itself. The entrance to these mines is on a considerable 
elevation above the level of the sea, and the seams of coal are visible on 
the surface of the cliff, which forms the S. headland of the harbour. The 
country immediately to the S. of Port Hunter is an extensive field of coal, 
of which the strata have been traced for nine miles, when they bend 
downwards, and sink below thp level of the sea. Between the coal beds 
are strata of sandstone and of clay slate, embedded in which there is found 
abundance of argillaceous iron ore.* 

The mines are ndthin a short distance of the sea, an inclined plane and 
level raihvay leading from the pits mouth to the wharf, the coal is, there¬ 
fore, shipped with facility. 

The works have been completed in a very superior style, and the opera¬ 
tions are proceeding most satisfactorily. The sale of coal has been steadily 
increasing each year since the establishment of the Company’s works, and 
the quality continues to improve. The rapid increase of the tmvn of Syd¬ 
ney, the comparative failure of wood for ftiel in its neighbourhood, together 
with the increasing introduction of steam vessels and steam engines, com¬ 
bine to offer the most flattering prospect of adding annually to the Com¬ 
pany’s profits in this important department of their undertaking. ' 

In the Company’s stud department a new field appears to be opening 

• His Majesty’s Government have {also agreed to grant to the Company 
leases of any other minerals which may be found in the colony. 
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for the sale of the increasing; stock, partljr in conseqaence of a demand for 
horses, for the supply of the East India cayalry, for which purpose an officer 
is noir residing in New South Wales, to continue the purchase annually $ 
who has expressed his opinion that, after travelling over most of the 
colony in the search of horses, he had seen none which could be com¬ 
pared to throse bred by the company. 

During the year 1834, '376 bales of wool were received from the Corn* 
pany’s estate, producing, after deducting ail charges of freight, &c. above 
7,000/. The quality and condition of the wool continue to improve. 

512 hides were also imported during the same year. They realized a net 
amount of 208/. 13s. 6d. • 

With a view to facilitate the export of coal from the colony, adepdt has 
been formed at Sydney, affording very great advantage for tim shipping of 
coal as ballast, at a reasonable price, thus obviating the. necessity for ships 
going to Newcastle for this purpose. 

The Company’s operations at Newcastle commenced in the year 1832: 
the sale of coal during the last year was nearly 8,000 tons, being a con* 
sidcrahle increase on the preceeding year. The coal is delivered ttt the pits 
mouth/or 9rf. per ton. 

It may be anticipated that a constantly increasing sale will accrue within 
the colony, not only at Sydney but at the various smaller towns fast rising 
into importance ; and in contemplating the numerous thickly peopled settle¬ 
ments and ports abounding in the eastern seas, including Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Batavia, Canton Singapore, the Isle of France, &c. &c., to many 
of which places coals have frequently been shipped from Great Britain, and 
at all which it finds a ready and profitable sale. An extensive demand for 
exportation independently of the consumption of the produce of these 
mines, is likely to be caused by steam navigation, which is now introduced 
into that quarter of the globe. ; 

Considerable progress has been made in the erection of buildings for the 
manufacture of salt from sea water in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
colliery, in a highly favourable situation for the purpose. Considering the 
increasing dernaim for salt for curing meat in the colony, together with the 
advantage possessed by the Company of having fuel close at hand, it may 
be fairly anticipated that this experiment will be attended with success. 

l^e cultivation of the vine has been commenced, on a small scale, at Port 
Stephens,-with promising prospects. 

A sample of opium, grown on the Company’s estate, has been analyzed 
by an eminent chemist in London, and pronounced to be abont equal to 
Egyptian opium, and to contain about two-thirds the quantity of Morphia, 
usually found in the best Turkey opium. 

The principal settlement of the Company is at Port Stephens, which is 
situated in latitude 32.40., one degree N. of Sydney, and appears to consist 
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of an outer end an inner harbour, the outer entrance beinsr a mile in width, 
with a depth of thirty-six feet at low water. After passing the two head¬ 
lands, the harbour expands considerably, hut at the distance of ten miles 
from the entrance, it is contracted, and divided by an island, into two 
channels, each about four hundred yards wide, which lead into the inner 
harbour ; the depth of one of these channels is seventy-two feet, of- the 
- other, ninety feet, and minimum depth of the passage for ships through 
both harbours, is thirty-six feet, and extends nearly to the shore. 

The total population on the Company’s estate is about 600 persons, two- 
thirds of whom are convk^^ ^tablisbment is under the control of 
the commissionei^* »>d other officers. 

The Supreme Boatd; of Management sits in London; it consists of a 
Governor, Deputy-Governor, and 12 Directors, the former are elected to 
serve four years, of the .latter three retire annually, and are eligible to be 
re-elected. 

The first dividend on the Joint Stock of the Compaoy was declared on 
the 9th September, 1834, namely 10«. .per share, of nearly 2 per cent, on 
the amount of capital invested. 

1 have been thus minute in detailing the proceedings and progress of this 
Company:—Ist. Because, though a strenuous advocate fur rational freedom 
in commerce, as well as in politics, I think the establishment of such in¬ 
stitutions highly beneficial to our infant settlements (sec Art. Commerce, 
in my Colonial Policy .of Great Britain). 2nd. Because I was in- 
New South Walbs when the Australian Company coramcnceil operations, 
and were moat furiously attacked by certain individuals (one being lately 
killed I will not name him) for party purposes; none of the predictions, 
then made, as to the constitutional danger, and mercantile disadvantages of 
the Company have been realized after several years* experience—nor are 
they, ever likely to be so—on the contrary, the Company has conferred 
considerable benefit on the colonists by the introduction of English capital; 
by improved breeds of sheep, horses, cattle, &c. by making interesting ex¬ 
periments to promote the growth of various products; and last, not least, 
by having a body of respectable English gentlemen r^ident in London 
sedulously watching over the affiurs of the colony, and anxiously endea¬ 
vouring to promote its interests. 

* Sir Edward Parry has been for some time the Chief Commissioimr of 
the Company, and so well has that gallant and distinguished officer admi¬ 
nistered the affairs entrusted to his management, that the Company have 
handsomely presented him with apiece of plate, of the value of 200 guineas, 
as an indication of thdr sense of his services. Lieut.-Col. Duinaresq is 
the present Commissioner, and (speaking from a knowledge of this oft-trieil 
officer in the Mauritius and New South Wales) I do not think the Aus¬ 
tralian Company could have made a better choice. 
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VAN Diemen’s land company— 

Wa* established by Act 6 Geo. IV., chap, 39, and incorporated by Ro)%l 
Charter, 1825. llie capital is one million sterlini', divided into 10,000 
shares of 100/. each. The call of 1/. per share in the course of payment 
this year will amount to 171 . paid on each share, or 170,000/. 

The p^eneral management of the affairs of the Company, in London, is 
vested in a Governor, Deputy-Govenior, 18 Directors, three Auditors, and 
the Cleri to the Company. 

The superintendence in the colony devolves upon the Chief Agent. 

According to the terms ot the cdiarter, the pursuits in which the Corn- 
pany is allowed to employ its capital, are, the dultive^on and improving 
such waste lands as shall be granted in pur^aiicc with agreement with 
government (vhlf particulars in Reports), including, erecting buildings and 
machinery thereon, constructing roads, canals, bridges, and such other 
works jas arc retpiisite to carry on and perfect the cultivation; and the 
sending out and advancing money to persons willing and desirous to settle 
on their lands. 

They have also liberty, subject to certain provisions, to open atid work 
mines of coal, iron, and other minerals, and to quarry, without restriction 
or condition, for stone, lime, clay, and other materials f«)r biulding; to 
make loans or advances of money to resident colonists, as well as individuals, 
as partnerships on the securities of their lands within the colony; also on 
mortgages, bonds, and judgments; to contract for and execute any public 
works wbic;h may be undertaken by the Government within the island and 
its dependencies ; to make loans and advances upon the security of tolls, 
and other public taxes within the island, &c. ,* to make loans to persons 
engaged in the whale or local fisheries upon^or in the neighbourhood of 
the coasts of the island, for the purposes of carrying on the fisheries; and 
lastly to purchase and hold houses, wharfs, and other buildings, and also 
lands and hereditaments within the island, &c. 

To some of these pursuits and privileges, limits are assigned, the object, 
however, of which is not to debar the Compiany from the exercise of their 
chartered rights, but to guard against their interference with the pursuits 
of trade or banking, from both of which they are interdicted. 

The present determination of the Directors is to pursue tillage with the 
view to artificial grasses chiefly at Circular Head, to encourage the increase 
of the valuable imported flocks of sheep at Woolworth, to discontinue for 
the present the attempt to keep sheep at the Hampshire and Surrey Hills, 
and to convert that district into a cattle estate. 

The number of stock belonging to the Company on the 31st August last, 
was 3,262 sheep, 1,290 cattle, 143 horses. Number of acres under culti¬ 
vation, at one period, €05i acres of wheat, oats, barley, grasses, &c. 
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APPENHIX.-EMIGRATION RETURNS. 


A Rrtnm of all Kmlgrants who have left the United KiiiKiIom during the ycaza 183a and 
1834 1 specifying the Porta fri)m which they have nailed, and the Colony to which they 
have proceeded. . < 


Porta from which 
the Emigrants have 
Sailed. 

I'D Colonies in 
North America 

To United State 
of America. 

a To the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

|To the Australian 
1 Celonies. 

1893. 

1834. 

1833. 

1834. 

18.33. 

1834. 

1883. 

1 1834. 

ENGLAND; 









Aheryatwltli 

43 

46 



... 

... 


... 

Berwick . 

I8y 

182 

91 

... 


— 



Bideford . 

48 

73 

149 

72 

... 

— 

.. 

... 

Bridgnrater 

14 


—w 


.... 


... 


Bristol • • 

IBs 

90 

1003 

743 

... 



— 

CardiflT 

2 


30 

«4 

... 

... 

_ 

.... 

Carlisle 


16 


. ... 

... 

... 

... 


Exeter 

90 


ii6 

... 

.... 


... 

.... 

Falmoutll 

49 


i ... 


... 

... 

.... 

Powey 

■ J>* 

• • 


,, 

1 

.. 

2 

— 

Gloucester 

•. 

12 

— 

... 

... 

— 

... 

... 

HuU 

731 

,,**98 

703 

305 

... 


... 


Lancaster . 

61 

’ 31 

—i 

— 



... 

... 

Liverpool 

718 

1395 

18405 

18440 

81 

3 

12.32 

356 

IJanelly . . 

94 

— 


... 

..... 


— 

... 

MUford . 

85 

4 


.... 



... 

... 

NewcuKtle 

98 

87 

84 

173 

,. 

.. 


9 

Newhaven 

9 

.... 



... 

— 

_ 


Newport . 

9 

so 

787 

240 

.... 

... 

.. 


Padatow . 

47 

34 


... 


— 

... 

... 

nymouth 

536 

59 a 

122 

383 


— 

... 

... 

Poole 

91 

14 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Portamonth 

938 

163 

10 

_ 


— 

— 

.... 

Kochestcr 

17 

92 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

... 

Rye . 


,, 

193 

80 



— 


Stockton . 

3^ 

176 

..... 

.... 


— 

... 

— 

Sunderland 

9>1 

16 

8 

46 


— 

.... 

... 

Swansea . 

,, 

49 

167 

... 



... 


Weymouth 

• • 

,, 


., 

., 

«• 


55 

Whitby . 

49 

279 

... 

.... 


— 



Whitehaven • 

740 

5S0 


... 

... 

•— 


... 

Yarmouth 

178 

808 


... 

... 

— 


— 

London . . 

1516 

1167 

6709 

6357 

484 

284 

2083 

3346 

Total, England 

5785 

6 SS 0 

22302 

25081 

516 

287 

3317 

2666 

SCOTLAND: 









Aberdeen 

435 

747 

118 

188 

... 

—- 

... 


Ayr .... 

37 

9» 

— 

... 

•— 

— 

— 


Campbeltown . 

839 

480 

... 



— 

— 


Dumfries . 

908 

417 

MM. 

... 

... 

— 

_ 


Dundee . • a 

110 

191 

139 

108 

— 

— 

... 


Glasgow • . a 

SOB 

402 

.. 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greenock 

1003 

1368 

J4I0 

SI 6u 

] 

1 

40 

13 

loverneBs • 

79] 

645 

... 

.... 


... 

.... 


Irvine 

117 

M 


... 

... 



— 

Kirkaldy • • • 

84 

71 


... 

— 

— 


.■— 

Kirkwall . 

19 

15 

.... 


... 

— 

... 


Leith 

717 

566 

930 

37« 



913 

109 

Port Glasgow . 

16 

• • 

47 

7 


.. 

,, 

12 

Stornoway 

97 



— 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

Stranraer . 

76 


.... 

... 

... 

— 

... 

— 

Thurso 

13 

17 


*— 


— 

— 

— 

Total, Scotland 

5502 

4054 

1053 

2880 

1 

1 

253 

134 , 

IRELAND: 

Belfast 

8882 

8050 

1176 

000 

_ 

- ... 

.... , 


Cork 

1966 

5811 

— 

... 

—- 

— 

... 


Drogheda 

60 

131 

.. 

58 


— 

... 

. — 

Dublin • 

4140 

6589 


748 

.. 


623 

— , 

Galway 

284 

496 

98 

78 

—- 


— 


Limerick 

848 

2358 

.... 

— 


•— 

.... *• 

... 

I/mdondetry . 

2747 

3647 

.3316 

S007 • 

■— 

— 

— 

. 

Newry 

794 

. , 

7* 

— 

—■ 

... 

—• 

... 

slig:o 

1336 

3179 

99 

S .16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Waterford 

1432 

2207 

... 

.... 

— 


..I.. 

— 

Wexford . . .| 

23 


.... 

— 

... 

.. 

— 

... 

Westport 

-* 

214 

.. 

101 

— 

— 


.. 

Total, Ireland 

17431 

S85B6 

4764 

4213 

... 

... 

523 

.. 

Grand Total 

28808 { 

40060 

20100 

33074 

517 

288 

4003 

2800 


Total number of Emigrants, 1833, 63,527 ^ditto, 1834, 76,383. 
Custom House, London, sid ttuAh, 1835. 
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Area ami I'.xtent of Cape of Cioorl Hoj>e ]. Mauritius, or Isle of 
FVance, Idl. Seychelles, 198. Madagascar, yO‘2. New Holland, 
"221. New South W'ales,‘227- Van Dicmen’.s Land, 3/7. Swan 
River and W'. Australia, 4(;5. Falkland Islands, 504. St. Helena 
and Ascension 514. Western Africa, 53ti. 

Africa, Soa/lirrti, from p. I, t<» ICO. 

Africa, H'lstcrn, from p. .535, toG17- 

Animal Kinfidam, (hipc of <»ood Hope, 06. Mauritius, 182. New 
South Wales,'2H7- ^ an Diemen’s Land, 433. Falkland I.slands, 

507. St. Helena and Ascension, 530. Western Africa. 58.3. 

Accra Fort, W'est Africa, 007. 

Australian Agri< ultural Ck)mj)any. (>1 S.* (Appendiv.J 

Ascension I.sland, .53.3. 

of New South Wales, 3(»8. of Austi’alia, .370. of Au.stralasia, 
. 371 . of the Dcrwciil, 4f;i. of \'an Diemen's Land, 4GO. of Corn¬ 
wall, 4GI. of tlic C.a})c of (iood Hope, 140. of Mauritiu.s, 193. 

Itathnrst Settlement the (Jaj>c of Gootl Hope, 29. at New South, 
\\’ales, 250, at the (iamhia. West Africa, 5(»l. 

Vaffres, th«‘ir aj)i)t^aram c, habits, religion, &c. from 9S to 1(>4, 

idiinihalisni in New South Wales, 3()1. 

i'ape (hast Castli, locality, .5<;5. government, .599. commerce. GJO. 

f( iifie of (n)od 1 lojjc, 50. Mauritius, I 7 G. Sejchellcs, l‘>9. 
New South Wah's, 2/9. \’an Diemen’s Land, 422. Swan River 
and W. Australia, 47G. St. Helena and Ascension, 527. Western 
Africa, .5/2. 

Convicts, number at New South Waltvs, 30G. at Van Diemen’s Land. 
440aiid44G. Expenses attending, .358. treatment of, ,312. 

Commerce, Cape of (.rood Hope, 1.5Q. Alauritiu.s, ,207. V'an Die¬ 
men’s Land, 457- Western Africa, from p, 602 to p. 608. (See 
Table facing Introduction.) 

Disc over If of the Cape of Good Hope, 4. of AJauritius, 161. of 
.Seyehelle.s, 198. of Madaga.scar, 202. of New Hf»lland, 21.3. of 
Falkland Isles, 504. of St. Helena, .514. of W'estern Africa, 535. 

I’ldjncaiion at the Cape of (rood Hojjc, 126. Alauritins, 195. New 
South .W ales, 345. Van Diemetrs Liind, 4,50. 

FA Miria Fortress, W'’. Africa, 547. 

Kmigration to the Cape of (.lood Hope, 1.58. New South Wales, 307- 
Van Diemen’s I.iand, 464. Swan River and W. AustralLi, 47 I. 
female, 376. ju^enilc, 159. 
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Falkland Islands, from p. !i04 to p. 513. 

Fernando Po (Island), 55*2. 

Finance, Cape of (Jood Hope, 129. Mauritius 190. New South 
Wales, 349. Van Diemen’s Lanil, 452. Swan River. 479. St. 
Helena and Ascen.sion, .^>32. \A'e.«tcrn Africa, 599. 

Formation of Settlement of New South Wales, 227. Cape of Good 
Hope, 5. Mauritius, 162. Van Diemen’s Land, 3/8. Swan 
River, 4 67. St. Helena atul Ascension, 51G. Settlements on 
Western Africa, 555. 

Gambia JJirer,settlements on, 559. government, 599. flommerce, 602. 

Geology of Cape of Good Hope, 42. Mauritius, 175. Seychelles, 
175. New South Wales, 266. Van Diemen’s Land, 4 19. Swan 
River and W. Australia, 472. Falkland Island.^, 510. M. Helena 
and Ascension, .528. Western Afrieii, 571. 

Goi'er»»iew<, Cajie of Good Hope, 116. Mauritius, 188. New South 
Wales, 319. Van Diemen’s Land, 448. Swan River, 479. St. 
Helena, .531. V»'cstern Affica Seltleincnt.s, 598. 

Geography of Cape of (lood Hope, 9. Mauritius, 161. Seychelles, 198. 
Madjigascar, 202. New Stmth Wales, 23/. Van Diemen’s Land, 
377- Swan River and W. Australia, 468. South /lustralia, 481. 
Norfolk Island, 374. Falkland Islands, 513. St. Helena and 
Ascension 525. Western Africa, 536. 

Gold imported from Western Africa, 517. 

Cape of Good Hope, area of 2. animal kingdom, 66. agricultural 
stock, 150. climate, 50. commerce, 150. Education, 126. Emi¬ 
gration to, 158. general hhtory, 2. geology, 42. government, 
form of, 116. Laws, 120. military <lefence, JIQ. Alonelary 
system, 1.3.5. native tribes, viz. (Lillies, ^tc. 9‘>. physical asjtect, 
9. press, 128. population, 80. ]»ro(luce, 80. juoperty, value 
of, 156. pnispects, 157. rivers, 92. staple articles, 142. Ship¬ 
ping, 151, territorial tlivisions, 8. vegetable kingdom, .59. 
wool exportations, 148. 

Jlisiory of Cape of Good Hope, 2. Aladtig’Jiscar, 20.3. Alauritius, 
161. New South Wales, 216. Van Dieuieu’s Land, 3/7. Falkland 
Islands, 584. St. Helena, .514. Western Africa, 535. 

Mauritius, or Isle of France, nrea. of, 161. animal kingdom, 182. Cli¬ 
mate, 17c. Conuneree, 207. conquest, 170. dejreudeneies, viz. 
Seychelles, Rodrigues, &r. 198. Discovery, 161. education, 195. 
finance, 190. geology, 178. government, form of, 188. History 
flf, 161. laws and courts, 189. ■3nonetary system 192. monies, 
193. military defence 190. mountain.s, 172. jdiysLcalaspect, I71. 
pre.s8, 19.5. population, 204. property, 210. rivers, 172. staple 
produce, 183. shipping, 207. Seychelle Islands, 198. sugar 
produced in Mauritius, 209. territorial division, 183. vegetable 
kingdom, 182. 
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Military defence. Cape of (lOot! Hope, llj). Mauritius, 190. New 
Soutli Wales, 3-42. Van Diemen’s Land, 4 49. Swan River and 
W. Australia, 480, St. Helena, and Ascension, 531. Western 
Africa, 603. 

Monetary System, Cape of flood Hope, 135. Mauritius, 192. New 
South Wales, 36‘8. Van Diemen’s Land, 459. 

Mineralogy, Clape of Good Hope, 42. Mauritius, 176. New South 
Wales, 266. Van Dicmcn’.s Land, 419. 

Moon, influence of I77. ditto weather indications, 424. 

Mutder, providential discovery of, 304, 

Napoleon at St. Helena, 521. 

New South IVales, aborigines of, .303. nnimal kingdom, 287. area, 
227. a.spect, 2.37. coal mines. Appendix, commerce, 364. climate, 
279. education, 34 1. formation of settlement, 229. finance, 348. 
geology, 266. government, 319. geography, 23*. Holland, New, 
discovery of, 213. extent, 216. mail and stage coaches, 338. 
mountains, 254. monetary .sy.stcm, 368. mineralogy, 266. pri- 
soncr.*!, number, treatment of, 308. projjerty, 373. population, 
295. jiolicn regulations, 328. po.st oiflee, 336. press, 344. rivers, 
256. religion, 34 4. roads, 333. staple produce, 352. social 
state and future pro.spects, 374. shipping, 366. soil, 266. steam¬ 
boats, 271. territorial divisions, 2.3H. vegetable kingxlotn, 282. 

Penal Settlements, 4 13. 

Platypus, or Ornythorhineus, from p. 289 and 434. 

Produce, Cape of Good Hope, 80. Mauritius, 183.. New South 
Wale.s, 3.58. Van Diemen’s Land, 463. Swan River, 480. 
Falkland Islands, 511. St. Helena and Asccrasion, 530. IVesterii 
Afiica, 577. 
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HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES 

BY R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 

IN FIVE VOLUMES, 8vO. 

numerous Maps and authorised Official Documents (hitherto 
unpublished) Statistical Charts, &c. 

DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL COMMAND, TO THE KING. 

VoL. I.— Asia. —Bcnj^al, Ajfra, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Penanff, Ma¬ 
lacca, Sincajmre, &c. (Also a complete View of the Chinese Empire.) 

Von. II.—West Indies.—B ritish Guyana, comprising Dcinerara, Esse- 
quibo, and Berbice; Jamaica, Barbadocs, Trinidad, St. Vincent’s Gre¬ 
nada, Antigua, St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Kitt’s, Montserrat, Nevis, 
'J'oba^o, tlic Vircrin Isles, Bahamas, Bermudas, Honduras, &c. 

Von. III.—Nouth Ameuica.—C anada, (Lovver and Upper), New, Bruns¬ 
wick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, 
lludson’s-bay Territory, &c. 

V’on. IV.— Africa, ArsTnAi.ASiA, &c.—Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 
Seychelles, New South U'ales, Van Diemen’s Land, Swan River, South Aus¬ 
tralia, Falkland l.slands. Sierra Leone, Gamlna, St. Helena, Ascension, &c:. 

VoL. V.— Europe. —Gibraltar, Malta, Gozo, Corfu Cephalouia, Zante, 
Cerigo, &c., Heligoland, Jersey, Guernsey, Man, &c. 

{'V’ols, I. II. HI. and IV. have been published—theVth will appear forthwith. 

[Each volume forms a complete work of itaelj']^ 

* Mr. Martin is earning for himself a solid and tinpnrishinf' irpiitation. He is siTinir bis 
vniiiitry^ a stiindurd -work ; a work that rniuires only time to hocomo an Kntrlish classic. 
Thi.s laborious iindertakin;; has now reached the third vuliiiuc, which embraces a most 
lucid, wcll-writtcn, and ample history of onr isKssessions in North America. There is no 
topic roiinected with this siibji'cl that he has left antoiichcd, and he has liaiidled every 
subject with that patriotic fccliiitr tiiat wc like so niiicli to see in an Eiiiflishman, which 
warms thioiieli the volume, and sliows that, with ail the enertty of seal, he has combined 
the cIcar-sit'liteiliicHS of tlic politician, and the accuracy of tlie statesman. There is no 
class of our Icllow-snbjccts to wliich this work will not be of eminent use. To the com¬ 
mercial relations of these colonics Mr. Maitin has devoted much attention ; and the tabular 
statements form no small item of llie (feiieral nu'rils ot the woik. Tlie aecompanyinn maps 
are distim-tly »-ngrave(J, and are fully adequate to the lUastration of the lettcr-pross. Not- 
vvitlistdiidinir the utility, and the scientific nature of thi.s work, wc can assuic the ftcneral 
rcadci that lie cam liardly take up a more amusing huok. There is in it ample food for tf i 
^eolo|-is<, mineralogist, and botanist. In fact the interests it embraces are Evnerat. Ir s 
essentially a book lor tlic library ; a book, that after its contents arc well digested by I c 
peruser, sliould always he kept within ills reach for tlie purpose of reference. Tlie styll jf 
the narration is easy and ttowint;. As the cui bond principle seems rapidly to be tralnliiE 
prpnnd amimtt us, this niidertakintt will assume a iiifrli position amonif the publications 
of the country at once, a.s it is ealleil for by the public wants; and as the call has been so 
efficiently responded to, it cannot do oLherwise than .secure to the * History of the ilrltisb 
Colonics,' a complete and deserved success .’—Mrlrupulitan Slagnzine, Vi‘h. 1H3.'». 

‘ Mr. Martin possesses eminent iinaiincations for the task he has undertaken,—he has not 
merely a taste hut a passion for statistics ; a sheet of fltfures is to him as deliyhtfnl as a 
landsca^c of Claude’s to a virtuoso, and he frames tables with as much facility as if Bab- 
hORc’s eA.leulatiii;; cnitiiie formed part of his mental macliinery. Connected for many years 
with tlic colonies, lie has acqnireil a thurounh knowledge Of colonial and commercial policy 
—an cdoiiomist of no mean order, he lias arraniared aud digested that knowled^ so as to 
afford infornia^n and Ebidance for the future. Above all, imbued with the purest prln- 
oiiilcs of philiuirthropy, his aim, in all his publications, has been to point out tlie best means 
for ineriaslflgrthc amount of human happiness,’— Alhenamm, March, 1B34, 

‘ A'work of extraordinary industry and Rrcat utility. Mr. Martin exhibits a very rare 
talent for Eraspins extensive sulOccts, for seixinfi with rapidity uiwn their distinguiahiDE 
teatnres, and for collecting^ evidences and iUustrations to strengthen and illuminate bia 
work.’— 

‘ As a work of reference Mr. Martin’s publication will be necessary to all libraritn, whose 
owners take on interest in Colonial Affhlrs, fur It contains information which cannot be 
procured elsewhere.’— Spectator. 



: CfilTlCAL NOTICES OF SEVERAL OF THE LEAOINO JOURNALS. 


• W*U*re th« * History of the British Colonies '—the history of a system of colonisation 
awtf tiepeodenca atxxi a parent land onexampled in the annals of mankiiiil—to make its vray 
M'lSeOdlly acHi as assuredly as it merits into every good library thronghont these colonies 
•iM that parent land.’—Lfferara (Jaxettc. 

' ‘The author is a man ofphilosophic mind, and of great commercial shrewdness ; the his¬ 
torical, atiiUstlCBl and commercial details of the work, accurate and well arranged though 
thay he, are only of secondary consequence to the valnable observations which the author 
Lmnds upon them, and the enlightened views which he makes those details the medium • 
of oommonicating.*—ITeelclp Dispatch. 

tUaqaesttonably Mr. Uarltn has claim to onr highest praise for extraordinary perseverance 
and research, as well as f«r jndicions selection and arrangement of materials, in ibis Uisturical 
and Statistic Work.’—JVai's/and Military Casettt. 

‘ Mr. Montgomery Martin Is by for the ablest, and by a thousand times the most instruc¬ 
tive writer, who has yet attempted to be ranked as tlie historian of our colonies, either in 
tuifS cM worid or In the new; his range of Information is as wide as tlie subject requires— 
Us mention to minute facts as unwearied as it Is invaluable,—and the arrangement ol tiis 
statlMoal tables, so sm to give information at a single glance, as ingeninas as it is judicious. 
Stltoabto work (the accnmulated study and research of years), is of surpassing cxretlenco 
«s a book of national otllity j and the stylo is cosy throughout; generally pure, and sonic- 
rimes more than elegant—particularly in the descriptive parts, which are given with inncli 
force, vava''ity Of foncy, and great beauty : it is well worthy rite consideration of the 
BriUkh L^stature.* Hun, IHS.'i. 

‘It is highly honontrabic to his Majesty as the * sovereign of the greatest colonial empire 
in the world,’ that he shonld have accorded to Mr. Martin his gracious permission to lii- 
aertte to him the first history of that empire ; and we cordially congratulate the author on 
this dlsringulsliing mark of royal favour. The History of the Britisli Cidonies teems with 
information, the most diversified and valuable information in every page, written witli a 
noble, generons, patriotic, proud, and lofty s|iirit.’— Court Journal. 

’BxliiMting extraordinary foclKly of niliid and energy of cnnsliliitinii; fads there ate in 
abundance-diligence U visible in every page—theories fltiw front every epoch—and com- 
tnercial doctrines underline coniineicial tables. Tlie variety of details Into wliicli Mr. Martin 
enters, and the velocity twitli which opinions fly from his pen are absolutely surpiisiiig.’-dffo.r. 

‘Hr. Montgomery Martin is a most iiidefatigahic latmiirer in political and historical litera¬ 
ture ; bis works are numerous and multifarious, but lliey have all tlic same practical character 
and the same useful tendency. To ameliorate the ciiaiacter of political iiistitiitious—to advance 
the cause of social happiness tbroiigboiit the world, appears to he Hie great object of his life, 
In the prosecution of which he has laboured and snirered more than most men of the present 
day. We unhesitatingly pronounce the ‘History of the British Colonirs’an alile, aiiiheiitic, 
and important work, alike valuable to the legislator, the iiiercbaut, ami all wliu arc interested 
directly or indirectly in the affairs of onr transmarine posscssious,’' Trite Hiiit. 

'Mr. Martin proceeds unweariedly in bis arduous undertaking. The quantity of labour 
md research necessary to produce such a volume as the present can only be known to tlie 
iuithor himself. It is a volume of great value. It certainly contains a gi eater quantity of 
interesring information respecting our West Iiulia possessions tlian is to be found in any 
t^er work with which wetire acquainted. How or where Mr. Martin has amassed so much 
Information we know not.— Morning Advertiser, August, laai. 

•Mr. Montgomery Martin’s valuable History of tlie British Coionics contains a fond ol 
useful information, well illustrated by copious tables.'— Morning Herald. 

‘The Christian, the merchant, and the statesman is enabled, by Mr. Martin’s work, to 
appreciate the vast magnitude and lucalcuialile importuiico of the splendid—^tlie magnificent 
possessions of liritidn to whom England lias been hitherto rather an indiffero'it step¬ 
mother i wc hope the truly eloquent appeal of Mr. Martin will nut be made in vain.'—, 
Monthly Magtttiue. 

‘A most interesting and valuable work, higlily honourable to Mr. Marti, 's imlnstry and 
correctness. The history, statistics, climate, commerce, internal and cxiei ;al relations qf 
our colonies, are discussed with auimatioii, order, and perspicuity, wliich n.V. .t.be stujjicd 
to be appreriated ; the mercantile relations ot China and India exhibit stupendous research; 

It is the labour of a life, and should he suitably remunerated.'— United Service Gazette. 

‘ ft the British Colonies in the Hast engaged Mr. Martin’s fervour of heart and style, a . 
mind consUtntiMt like his could not but sympathise witli the welfare and conditiuti of his 
frilow-subjects in the H'est: it was not, tlier^ore, possible tliat the West indiesshoultl pass 
under the review of tils liberal, wami, and Christian spirit without eliciting tlie eloquence of 
awakened humanity, and affording tiim a finer effort than ever heretofore presented itself to 
bis pomen.’—Monthly Itetdew. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 


‘ This splendid pTodiiction of talent, as varied as It la replete with nnwearled indnatir, 
treats of the British possessions comprlainK their history, commerce, finance, prodnttlohs, 
monetBry system, state of rclltriun and of the press, with a mass of staUsttcal, g»aggm^- 
phleni, scirntlflc, and otlicr details. It is, in fact, a work of very hl|rb mertt, and embodytelf. 
a fund of information indispensalde alike to the statesman, the legislator, the merchant, 
mannfactiircr, and trader in every class, as well as the general reader. We do notthinh 
that fin- many years past, a work of more utility and instruction has issued from the fdrtil* 
press.’—Uuardian and Public Ledger. , 

V'Thc vast Colonial npiiendaees to the Empire of Britain—wings spreading over all the 
dnj. ions of tl)i’ Iialntahlo cuitii—have j-ot never found a writer of powers equal to the task 
of iiriaving all their wonders, in so comprehensive and splendid an order of arrangement, 
as appears in Ihc volume now under our iiottee. Mr. Montgomery Martin, a gentleman Of 
very extensive travel as ati oflieer in the Naval Service of his country, has come well prO« ■ 
pared witli materials for tlie task of dcseriliiiig the natural history, commercial importance, 
and politieal value of all oiir colonial iloiiiiniuns in the old and now worlds. We express 
our sineete desire that a work of such x-ast research, dear arrangement, and estentdvn 
commercial utility may meet with that extended patronage which alone can reward the 
labour and talent wbicli aliuiind tu the Colonial History of the Empire.’—Sumlnp Herald. 

We wonder siirh a work has not appeared long before the year 1634—considering that 
the mother country jiossesses Colonies in every part of the gUihe, but it is a malter of con- 
gratulatlod that now it has been unddtakeu, the task has ilevolved upon a ifian fhlly com* 
)>ete,it to aeeoiriplish it. A more van/d history tit is otic domnndiiig deep research, patient 
toil, iiiiweuriril iiidiisti y, and vigorous intcllert) could not he produced ; Mr. Martin, having 
passeii one tliird of his life traieltiiig in the Colonics, lias spent bis time Indnstrlousty and 
well, lie lilts indefuligalily pei'scM red in collecting important information, and has filled up 
u blniil. sheet ill the pages of uiirhislor>, the absence of which has long been felt i every 
class who live by eoriinieiee, agrieulture, and luaniifactiircs will do well tq study this im¬ 
portant national work, where new soitrees for the employment of industry ore pointed out 
>n a clear, ample, and satisfactory manner, and a mass of facts collected which wilt interest 
every one.’— Siiiida;/ Timm. 

* The produotlon of .a seeond volume within tlio year of tills prreat and important under' 
taking is higlify ereditahfe to Mr. Montgimiery Martin, and we cordially wish him sue- 
cess,—llie voliiiiu; hetore us (No. -j.) will probably soon pass into anotlier edition,—Genffe- 
•nan*s 3Iag»sine fur Xurernber. 1K3J, 

*Mr. Martin’s fir.st volume will make a text hook for after, as it is an ornament to the 
present time. In tact, it is ii complete digest of ail that is necessary tu he known on a 
subject ol sucli paramount interest. A standard work upon tlie vast interests that are so 
essential to the very exi.stence of the empire, has long lieen wanting. Tlic * History of the 
II tirli (.ninnies’ bids lair t» assunic tlie vacant niche in the literature of the country.’— 

Jl t^ijmliiuti .Xlftg. Ajirii. fH:H. 

If he tiiirii volume ol Mr. Marlin’s Colonial History, embracing tiic whole of our posscs- 
sirs < in Noith Anierics, is distinguished by the same breadth and lapldity of style,—the 
s/ai] c diligence and discursiveness in research,—and the saiiie manner of llirowing out nn- 
111 , tins facts III huge masses, wliich especially marked the preceding volumes. We do 
know of any writer who is so laliniious in the accumulation of iletuUs,—^wbo is SO fkmlllar 
witli niiiltitiiiiMioas suiirees of iiiformatinn,—and who sweeps into bis service such a vast 
variety of de'.i • Ins stores apiiear to tumbic into the ocean of Ids hook with the velocity of 
some cntariiet, roai litg downwards to the sea.’— Atlas, December 31, I8.3(. 

' A work of tills extensive description almost fnrhicis the possibility of anything like a sa- 
tlsfiejiiry review, or aderiiiatc literaly notice, even in periodicals of tlie largest calibre; 
alino.-t in proportion to the quantify and tlie value of its contents, is the difliculty of affording 
a rtglit idea ol them. We regret this circumstaiiee, because we think highly of Mr. Martin’s 
industry ami ability, and deem liis eoiintry miicli Indebted to him for this application of them: 
yet, we can do no more than state the fact in general terms, and leave the History the 
British ('olonim —the iiistory of a syste-m of eoloniration, and dependence upon a parent' 
land, nncxamiiled in the annals of mankind—to make its way as speedily, and as a-ssuredly ' 
as it ineritV into every gimd lilirary throughout these colonics and that parent land.’ ■ Lon- 
ibiH, Literrlry (fazefte, Deremher 311, 1SW4. 

‘ I'hla third voli.ine displays the same industry in collcrtlng facts, the same skill in their 
ai. fiigcnient, an : the same desire to do good that won our approbation for the author’s Hts- 
toriv« ot the fWXtie and W est Indian Colonies. We have rnnipared several of Mr. Marttn’a 
statenfeiitH with official returns laid before I’arliaraeiit and have found bis representattoru 
failh^ in every parliralar.’ — Atheatram, Dercmber iO, 1834. 

* This is a work of great research, well and ably written, clear and lucid In its amtnge- 
ment, and correct in the statements wliicb it embodies. To a great extent, too, it may bo 
considered a desideratum, filling up as It docs a blank in the literature of the coontrye— 
dtobe, JUuTch, IH34. 

’ An elaborate work, mil of tables of every description calculated to iUiutrate the weMtli, 
produce, military resoarccs, and trade of these extensive and'important possessions, and 
systematically and lucidly arranged so as to give at ouce a complete view of our colonies.- 
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VOLUME IV, 


POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA AND AUSTRAL-ASIA. 



In order to render the ‘ Hkiory t‘f the British Colonies’ fully worthy 
of public support, no pains or expense have^een ^ared in the prepara-* 
tion of the present volume, and upwards of vne hundred additional pages 
have been given without any increased charge. Several documents bear¬ 
ing on Emigration, Trade, &c. as regards the Colonies generally, will be 
appended to that portion of the work which treats of the British Coloidal 
policy, and as compared with ancient and modern systems of colonization, 
particularly in reference to the causes which influence the rise and fall of 
Empires; any facts forwarded to the Publishers, relative to this highly 
important, but hitherto uninvestigated secti<”i of the history of civilized 
man, will be duly appreciated. 

, The Ai?ihor has much pleasure in gratefully acknowledging the re¬ 
ceipt of several valualilc nianuscripts, statistical and historical, relative to 
our Possessions in the Alcditcrranean, from Sir Frederick Ponsonby, 
(Governor of Malta,) and Doctors Davy and Gilchi ist, (of Gibraltar) which 
will appear in the forthcoming volume (No. V.) 


EttRATA.—^XliiTC arc sovvrol typograptii<"al crr.Bs in llic fdllowiiif!: liagc.s, which it has been 
scarcely pitssibie to avoid in the preparation 1 an elaborate work, reiiniriujr conriderabie 
revision; where these errors assume a errama atiral form (as in line 1 of p. 4S1, for shores 
read shore) the reader will of course axtr^ltc the mistake to accident; after p. for 
4g6 read 4U0; in the second table at p Uis^for acres of uiiml read wnod; and inUIr. 
Vorster’s letter to Lo-d Goderich, for. sfyriwclead ftntrinr- Tlie general currectnusik of 
the work, comparatively speakinr fj dued^tPthc excellent typographer, whose varied 
knowledge has been of considerable assistance to the author. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN WESTERN AFRICA, INCLUDING 
SIERRA LEONE, THE GAMBIA. AND CAPE COAST CASTLE. 

LOCAtlTT-AllEA — HISTORY—PUY81CAI. ASPECT-RIVERS— GEOLOGY- 

CLIMATE-VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS-POPULATION-GOVERN¬ 
MENT—FINANCES-COMMERCE-SOCIAL STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS, 

£fC. &C. 

None of the colonies of lilngland have been misrepresented 
more than those situate on tha Western Coast of Africa^— 
few surpass them in moral, commercial, and political interest. 
Unfortunately my limits compel brevity, and my object con-, 
fines me principally to commercial details; but I trust before 
the chapter be concluded, the reader will agree with me, that 
our possessions on the shores of Western Africa are an im¬ 
portant and essential link in the maritime Empire of Britain. 

The trade between Western Africa and Europe commenced 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, for we learn that 
in 1455, Prince Henry of Portugal built a fort on the island 
of Arguin. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
English, Spaniards, French, Danes, and Dutch had begun to 
send private ships to trade on this coast, but during the 
middle of this century the commerce of each nation was orga¬ 
nized under the management of chartered companies, who 
formed establishments on different parts of the coast; built 
forts at the mouths of several rivers, and prosecuted an active 
trade, the greater part of which (as stated in my second 
volume)'was for slaves; the English settled chiefly at Cape 
Coast Castle; the French at the mouth of the Senegal, and at 
Goree island; the Dutch on the Gambia; the Portuguese at 
St. George del Mina, the Danes at Christianborg, &c. Each 
.of^tiiese strong fortresses mounting from 50 to 60 pieOes of 
cannon, had subordinate posts and stations, several of which 
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. continue to this day.—^At tte present moment our settlements 
are situate at Bathurst, on the Gambia, at Sierra Leone, Cape 
Coast Castle, and Accra, and a brief description of the sea 
coast, followed by a succinct account of each settlement, will 
be therefore necessary. 

Physicai, aspect. Description and Histort. —In general 
the coast of Western Africa, (extending for 4,000 miles along 
the Atlantic, with an average breadth of 300 miles) is along 
the ocean boundary a flat country, backed by ranges of lofty 
mountains, which in some places approach the sea, and as at 
Cape Verd, project in bold headlands. The great coast 
chain runs parallel to the coast from W. to E., where, aftbrd- 
ing a passage for the disemboguing waters of the Nutt (one 
of the mouths of the Niger) tends towards the N.E. to join 
or form the Gebel el Kvmri, or Mountains of the Moon; 
some of the peaks of this range (those of Cameranca, near 
Benin) are said to be 13,000 feet in elevation. It is only, 
however, about the estuaries of the great rivers and along 
their banks that the country can be said to be flat, in other 
places it consists of gentle undulations and rising eminences, 
giving considerable beauty to the landscape, the most conspi¬ 
cuous feature of which are the numerous rivers that disem¬ 
bogue into the ocean, most of them arising in the chain of 
mountains above described, and running a tortuous course to 
the coast. 

Among the principal rivers are the Senegal, Gambia, Rio 
Grande, Rio Nunez, Kokclle, Cameranca, Mesurado, Nun, 
or Niger, Congo and Coauzo. Beginning with the most 
northerly, the Senegal appears to rise in the Kong range of 
mountains (heights of Foota Jalloo) in nearly 10. N, lat. and 
10. W. long, where the Niger is thought to rise ; the Senegal 
about 15. N. lat. is joined by several tributary streams, viz. 
the Woolery, Falemcj Neriko, &c., and after passing Galain 
and the falls of Felu, makes a circuitous bend to the N.W. 
along the borders of the desert, and falls inti, the Atla^ 
at Fort Louis: its course being 950 miles. ... - " 

The Gambia has its source in the same mounta^ range as 
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the Senegal near-the Faleine (one of the tributaries of the 
latter named river) and rolla a powerful and rapid strea{n> at 
first to tlie N. W. and then westerly, falling into the Atlantic, 
after a conrse of 700 miles, about 10.13. N. latitude. The 
country between the rivers Senegal and Gambia is called 
by the French the Sene Gambj^a. The Rio Grande is, as far 
as we* know,* a large stream, nor is any river equal to the 
Gambia • met with until we arrive at the bight or gulf of 
Benin, whej|B, for the space of above 200 miles, there is a 
succession of large estuaries now ascertained (through tlxe 
persevering enterprize of the Landers) to be the mouths of 
the long sought Niger, whose origin we are still ignorant of, 
and whose course and embouchures are still to a great extent 
unexplored; the delta of this mighty stream stretching into 
the interior of Western Africa for more than 170 miles, occu¬ 
pies, it is supposed, a space of more than 3CK) miles along 
the coast, thus forming a surface of more than 25,000 square 
miles, being a considerably larger area than is embraced in 
all Ireland. Further soiith the Congo or Zaire pours its 
ample volume of waters into the broad Atlantic, 400 miles 
having.been navigated during Captain Tuckey’s unfortunate 
expedition, leaving its further course and source still involved 
in mystery. Of the Coauzo (tliough a large river) we are 
not yet in ])os.session of sullicient information to speak posi¬ 
tively. With a knowledge of the foregoing leading physical 
features, we proceed to examine the coast more in detail as 
regards its social, as well as geographical divisions, beginning 
on the N. with the river Senegal, where the French esta¬ 
blished themselves upwards of a century since. 

Fort St. Louis, the capital, is situated on an island in the 
river, a mere sand-bank, without any water which can be 

*' Captain Belcher, who surveycil tiie coast line here in 183Q>32, in the 
Etna and JRgven, says, that he thinks the whole of the space between the 
Nunez and Rio Grande is one Gfreat archipelago, and nayigable, at high 
water, for.ves8el8 of four or five feet draught; and it is generally believed that 
^^jiaoes can navigate from Isles de Los to the Gambia, within the islands of 
this (supposed) huge archipelago. It is probable that a large river will yet 
be fouml here. The Companut, as far as explored, i.s a very extensive stream. 
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drunk withput being filtered, and dependent entirdly for pro> 
visions on the southern coast, which, however, yields them In 
abundance. St. Louis never became a large settlement; 
Golberry, in 1786, reckons not above 60 Europeans settled 
there for the purposes of trade. The military and civil ser¬ 
vants of government amounted to 600, the natives to 2400. 
The French lost St. Louis during the revolutionary war, but 
we restored it to them on the friendly peace which succeeded 
in 1814, under a treaty that Portendick was ahouys to be 
open to us for the trade in gum; but which treaty the French 
are at this instant violating.* The disastrous fate, however, 
of the expedition sent out in the Medusc frigate has been un¬ 
favourable to any attempt to restore and extend the prosperity 
of the colony. It is said, however, to have experienced an 
increase within the last few years, and to contain now about 
600 inhabitants. The original hopes of its greatness were 
founded on the supposed identity of the Senegal with the 
Niger, and on the prospect of a communication by it with the 
the inmost regions of Africa. i\ll the efforts founded upon 
this erroneous theory proved of course abortive; and the 
commercial advantages of the colony (the procuripg of slaves 
not included) have been confined to the gum trade,f and the 
gold trade of Bambouk. 

The kingdom of Bambouk, situate near the head of the 

* The French recently took umbrage at one of the chiefs oftheTrazars, 
brought him a prisoner down to Port Louis, tried him by a drum-head 
court martial, and shut him. The natives, of course, have declared war 
against the French; the latter to force the natives into a compliance have, 
contrary to the letter and spirit of our treaty, blockaded Portindick.' Will 
our peace-seeking rulers put up also with this? 

4* The gum which, from this river and settlement, is called Gum Senegal, 
ia the produce of some scattered oases, or verdant spots, that occur in 
the vast desert of sand to the N. of the Senegal. The spedes of acacia, 
from which it exudes has every appearance of a stunted and ^eser.! tree : 
its aspect Is crooked and rough, its branches are thorny, its leave; of a-dry 
or dirty green. Tlte mere blowing of the harmattan causes the bark to 
crack in numberless places, and the gum to dow in large transparent draj^, 
which remain attached to the surface. The harvest of the gum is in De¬ 
cember, when the Moorish .tribes, of whom the Traisart are -i^ oiost 
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river, and so enclosed between its main stream a^d the great 
branches of the Kokoro and the Faleme, as to form almost 
a complete island, is the next object of commeicial im¬ 
portance to the French on the Senegal. It is almost entirely 
a country of mountains, whence flow numerous streams, almost 
all of which roll over golden sands. But the main deposi¬ 
taries, where the metal is traced as it were to its source, are 
two mountains, Natakon and Scmayla. The former com¬ 
poses almost an entire mass of gold, united with earth, iron, 
or emery. The first four feet of depth consists of fat earth, 
from which the grains of gold are extracted by agitation with 
water in a calabash. Afterwards the precious metal begins 
to appear in small grains or spangles, and at 20 feet in small 
lumps of from two to ten grains. The pieces become always 
larger as the work descends; but as the natives have no means 
of propping up 'the side.s, they often fall in, and bury the 
workmen. Semayla, a mountain 200 feet high, presents a 
different structure. The gold is here embedded in hard 
sandstone, wliich must be reduced to powder before the extri- 
« 

powerful, break up from their usual camps, their kings and princes at their 
head, and proceed in a confused and tumultuous crowd to the forests, of 
which each claims one or more. After six weeks spent in collecting the 
gum, tliey x>ut it in large leathern sacks, with which they load their camels, 
and proceed in the same tumultuous array to the spot Axed on for the gum 
market, between Fort Louis and Podor. This plain, which is one of the 
most desolate spots in nature, is suddenly covered with an innumerable 
multitude of people enveloped in clouds of dust. Tlie kings appear moun¬ 
ted on beautiful liorses, their wives scaled in baskets on the backs of camels, 
the crowd on foot; the air resounds with the cries of men, women, children, 
and animals. A cannon is tired as the signal fur coinmcnciug the trade. 
A dreadful scene of wrangling and higgling immediately ensues. The 
French accuse the Africans of most dishonest arts in order to enhance the 
value of their commodity. They themselves, it appears, are not far behind, 
since, they have not scrupled to adopt the policy of insensibly augmenting 
the size of the cantor by which the gum is measured, a change which 
escapes the notice of their rude antagonists. The French take off annually 
."Mdmttt, 1200 tons of gum, which sells in Europe at from 70/. to 90/. pei* 
ton. Tb 0 returns are taken almost exclusively in East India cotton cloths 
: dyed Idee, which are called pieces of Guinea, and for which it has been in 
vain attempted to substitute the manufactiu'e of Europe. 
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cation can be effected. Part of it also is found in red marble, 
a substance which to the natives is perfectly unmanageable. 
Bantboiik is said to have been early conquered by a MaH^ 
metan force, and afterwards by the Portuguese; both tjaVe 
been driven out; and the French never made any serious 
attempt to establish themselves in it. 

The point at which the French attempted to carry on tiie 
commerce of the Upper Senegal is at Fort St. Joseph, in the 
kingdom of Galani, or Kajaaga. A voyage thither was reck¬ 
oned to produce cent, percent.; but the unhealthiness of the 
climate, the difficulties of the navigation, and the constant 
hazard of being plundered by a succession of barbarous 
chiefs, who occupy the banks, rendered it a very precarious 
speculation. At present the fort is abandoned, and in ruins ; 
but the Serawoolies, who inhabit this fine country, are among 
the most industrious of the Alrican tribes, and have engrossed 
the trade of Bambouk, Manding, and most of the upper coun¬ 
tries on the Senegal and Niger. 

In descending the Senegal, there are several populous and 
powerful states, among which is that ofFoota Torra, extend¬ 
ing considerably both to the S. and N. of the river, but of 
which the interior has not been explored by Kuropeans. The 
King is a zealous Mahometan, and, under pretext of making 
converts, has endeavoured to subdue the alim^t pagan Darnel, 
or Burb, of the .Talofs. The latter, however, by the strength 
of his country and a prudent system of warfare, has been able 
to baffle his attempt. On the middle Senegal, the most hn-. 
portant personage is the Siratic, who holds his court at Giiio- 
rel, considerably to the N. of the river. Nearer the sea is 
the kingdom of lloval, governed by a petty prince, called the 
Greak Brak, which, in the language of the country, signifies 
King of Kings,* 

The coast between the Gambia and Senegal is chiefly oc¬ 
cupied by the kingdom of Kayor. It is stated, by Golberry, 

* I give these und several other details on the authority of Murrays 
cylopaedia of Geography; who, however, docs not state hia'tmlhorityr U' 
appears to he derived from Golberry. My object is to stiastdate INlihtrtheT 
investigation. ' 
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to extend 750 miles in length, and to contain 180,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, who are Jalofs. At the little island of Goree, on this 
cQBst, the French have established the capital of all their 
Albican settlements. Its advantages consist solely in its al¬ 
most inaccessible sitiiation on a rock, three sides of which are 
perpendicular, and the fourth very steep. The rock is forti¬ 
fied, but not, it is said, in the most skilful manner. The town 
contains 7000 inhabitants, and presents a very bustling scene, 
being the entrepot 'of all tl\e trade with the opposite coast, 
and also a place of refreshment for French ships on their way 
to India. It lies on the southern side of the peninsula, which 
terminates in Cape Verde, the most westerly point of the 
African continent. Though tlie soil be sandy, it bears a num¬ 
ber of those immense trees called Baobab, which give to the 
Cape that verdant aspect whence its derives its name. On 
the northern side, two hills, fJOO feet high, mark this striking 
geographical position, and serve ris a guide to mariners. 

The Gambia is almost entirely an Knglish river; the at¬ 
tempts to form settlenumts upon it having, for nearly tw'o 
centuries, l>een confined to our own nation. Our settlements 
on the Gambia will be found subsequently detailed. 

The Gambia is bordered on its N. bank by several flourishing 
liitltf hingdoMs. That immediately on the sea is Barra, said 
to contain 200,^0 inhabitants. The capital is Barra Inding; 
but the chief place of trade is Jillifrey- In the kingdom of 
Barra there are seven principal towns, with a family entitled 
to the crown in each, who succeed to the cap, or throne, alter¬ 
nately. Boor Salum is a still more extensive kingdom, situated 
on a small river that falls into the Gambia, and containing, it 
is said, 300,000 inhabitants. Above it, occur successively the 
two smaller kingdoms of Yani and Woolli. The territory of 
all these states is fiat and fertile, abound ing in rice, grain, and 
othdr provisions. The inhahitauls are chiefly of the Man- 
dingo race, and carry on a considerable trade into the interior, 
Barraconda, about 400 miles up the river, are falls, or 
V,ather rapids, above which sand-banks and Hats soon render 
^le m^gation difficult. 

To the S.j the Gambia nothing of great importance 
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occiurs, till we come to alluvial estuariei of the Mio GrdHdCt 

a river supposed, as its name imports, to be of some majpu* 
tude; but Captain Owen found it a mere inlet, receiving 
inconsiderable streams. At its mouth occur a niunber. of 
islands, which, with a group opposite to them in the open sea, 
form what is called the Archipelago of the Bissagos. The 
inhabitants of the same name, called also Bijugas, are a tall, 
robust, warlike people, who have driven out the peaceable 
race of the Biafaras, the original tenants, and have compelled 
them to confine themselves to the continent and the banks of 
the Rio Grande. Bissao, the largest of these islands, is in¬ 
habited by the Papels, also warlike and enterprising. In 
1793, an association w'as formed in Rngland, with a view to 
planting a settlement in the island of Bulama; but, though 
no opposition was made in die first instance, the difficulty of 
establishing a new colony under circumstances so unfavour¬ 
able, and especially amidst fhe hostility of these rude neigh¬ 
bours, obliged us to desist.*' 

Along the heads of the Rio Grande lies the important king¬ 
dom of Foota Jallo, said to extend about 350 miles in length, 
and 200 in breadth. It appears to be the most improved of 
all the states in this part of Africa. The inhabitants are 
Foulahs, and of the Mahometan faith, but ^ot bigots ( and 
their marabouts are held in high reputation .for learning. 
They manufacture cloths of considerable fineness; they work 
in iron dug from extensive mines in the country ; also'in silver, 
wood, and leather; and they conduct large caravans into the 
interior, as far even as Timbuctoo and Cassina. Here, where 
they are the ruling people, they by no means display that 
pacific character which distinguishes the tribes on the Gambia 
and Senegal. They can bring into the field 16,000 mmi. 
Timbo, or Teembo, the capital, is'said to contain 70C^ soudis^ 
and Laby, 5000. 

To the S. of Foota Jallo is Soolimana, also warl&e and 
considerable. It borders on the Niger in the highest pmt'of 
its course, though the sources of that river are placed in the 

* ITje Portuguese have lately made a settlement upon ‘tMs Islaii^ deiipUe 
the remonstrances of Colonel Findlay, the late Goverfio^f the Gambia. ' 
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hostile territory of the KissL The kintg is at present Maiio> 
metan, but the bulk of the nation pagan. They are a gay, 
thoughtless, stirring race. On the eastern side of the Niger 
is the country of Sangara, still more extensive and more war¬ 
like ; the people of which would, it is supposed have by this 
time conquered Foota Jallo, had they been united among' 
themselves. At present, whenever the Soolimas are inclined 
to go to war, they can easily command 10,000 auxiliaries from 
beyond the Niger. 

In returning to the coast, we pass through the Koorango 
country, inhabited by the Mandingoes, who, as usual are gay, 
thoughtless, hospitable, and enterprising. Farther down are 
the Timmanees, a more depraved race, who were the chief 
agents in the slave trade. They are described as hospitable, 
treacherous, and avaricious. Captain Loiug met a woman 
who accused her two children of witchcraft, and on that 
ground offered to sell them to him at a low price. Their 
agriculture is peculiarly rude, and the cloths of their manu¬ 
facture very coarse. They abuse the Fnglish as having de¬ 
prived them of almost their only source of wealth, which 
consisted in the sale of slaves. This people are oppressed 
by a singular association called Purrah, who, united by a bond 
and always supjjprting each other, have become almost mas¬ 
ters of the country, and often exercise their power in a very 
tyrannical manner. 

The country of the Timmanees borders on that part of the 
coast* where Britain, with the most philanthropic views, has 
founded the colony of Sierra Leone. Its principal seat at 
Freetown, is on the S. side of the bay, which receives the 
river formerly called by the same name, but now more usually 
the Rokelle, and which .rises in the Soolimana country ; it 
will be found subsequently described. 

The space from Sierra Leone to the commencement of the 
Grain Goast of Guinea, an extent of about 200 nules, is 
chiefly marked by the entrance into the sea of the consider- 
id)le rivers of Sherbro and Mesurado. The fonner is navi- 
gabM leagues up, and has a tolerably large island at its 
mouth. On the^banks is found a species of pearl-oyster. 
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Tl^. Mesurado is a .'.still larger stream^ a|id yjSrjjr rapid.* 
According to the natives, it requires .three months^ navi¬ 
gation to reach its source, which would appear to 
the mountains of Kong, not very far irom that of the NJgm?.c 
The banks are described as finely wooded, fertile, and, in 
many places, very well cultivated. The states here are en¬ 
tirely negro in religion and manners, none of the Mahometan 
institutions having penetrated so far. Travellers enumerate 
the kingdoms of Bulm, Quoja, Monon, and Folga, which they 
sometimes even dignify with the title of empires. The sove¬ 
reigns arc, in general, absolute, and their obsequies are celer 
brated with human sacrifices, though not to the same frightful 
extent as in some of the countries to the W. 

From the Mesurado to Cape Palmas, extends what is com¬ 
monly, called the Grain, or Malaghetla Coast of Guinea.'^ 
The two rivers of SestersJ and Sangwin, near the centre, of the 
coast, are rather considerable; and their banks arc said to 
be fertile and populous. The state of society seems to be 
nearly the same as in the countries last described; the sove- 

• ITie Americans, in 1820, formed a settlement on this coast, which was 
called Liberia; while its capital, on an island at the month of the Mesurado, 
was named Monrovia. The object was to obtain an asylum for liberated 
negroes, who, notwithstanding their emancipation, are, by the prejudices 
of the Americans, regarded as beings of an inferior order. In spite of 
disastrous events, which obstructc<i its progress, it hud attained, in 1§1^, a 
population of 1,500. The population of Monrovia amounted to about 
700; the rest were distributed in eight (liflerent stations along 150 miles of 
coast frdln Oape Mount to Tradetown. The territory is healthy and fertile, 
the colony has been well conducted, and has opened a friendly interCoui^e 
with the natives, from which happy eflFeets are confidently anticipated. 

f The species of popper to which its owes its name is produced from ni* 
small parasitical plant, with beautiful greep leaves, and the fruit of wMuh,.. 
reslembling a fig, presents, when opened, aromatic grains, forming the.«ali}a-, 
hie part. At its first introduction into Europe, Where such’ articles, wer^^ 
little known, it received the flattering appellation of' Grains of Paradise,* 
After the diffusion, however, of the fine species of India, it feU iht^ total 
disrepute (vend this coast, producing no other artidbes pf''ejq>ogit>' ltaa haaii' 
the least frequented of any part of Guinoo. . . .. 

X A settlement, called St. Qoorge’a,. has re<^eofiy j^eoa < ipade 
by Captain Spenct*. 
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i^igns absolute, human sacrifices prevalent to a cmrtaiil'exfiMit, 
and ako self-immolation. 

Great sway is in the hands of a peculiar priesthood, called 
belli. The youthful candidate, for a place in this body, 
must: qualify himself by a long initiation, during which he is 
withdrawn from all his friends, and lodged in the depth of a 
sacred forest, where, it is said, he is kept in a state of entire 
nudity. Among the tests of his proficiency is the perform¬ 
ance of songs and dances, of a very extravagant and often 
indecent nature; but peculiar knowledge is also siipposed to 
be communicated on various high points; and those who 
bave gone through the course with success, and are called 
die “ marked of the belli" look upon all the rest’of the 
community as quolga, or idiots. They not only administer 
all the concerns* of religion, but conduct the judicial proceed¬ 
ings ; most of which are made dependent on some form of 
ordeal. Although .the Portuguese have lost all their settle¬ 
ments in pkrt of Africa, considerable numbers of their 
posterity reside there, mixed with the natives, by whom they 
are treated with some degree of resjiect. 

Beyond Cape I^almas, trending to the N.E., and reaching 
as far as Cape Apollonia, is called the Ivory Coast. The 
name is evidently derived from the quantities of that valuable 
product, obtained from the numerous elephants on the sea 
shore, and in the interior. The teeth are of good quality, 
and uncommonly large, weighing sometimes not less than 200 
lbs. Towards the B.,at Assinoe and Apollonia, a considerable 
quantity of gold is brought down from the countries behind 
the Gold Coast. There is also a good deal of ivory at the 
ports of Cape Lahoo, and Great and Little Bassam. There 
are ho Buropean settlements upon the coast, except an Bng^ 
lish foW at Apollonia, which perhaps belongs rather to the 
GokP'Coast. Navigation along this, as well as the Grain 
Coast, TCMqiuires much caution, as the shore is flat and desifi- 
tote of hhy conspicuous land marks, while a heavy surf, borne 
in firom the whole breadth of the Atlantic, breaks coiMnually 
agfl^st it. Early navigators describe the hatives as the most 
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violent and .intractable, race on the whole A&ican coast* 
The teeth filed to a point> the nails long, wh|le their harsh'and 
gidtural language, almost resembling the cry of wild beasts, 
inspired disgust; they have even been accused of cannibalism; 
and their suspicidh of Europeans is usually said to be so 
great, that nothing can induce them to go on board a vessel.. 
Captain Adams, however, the most recent visitor, gives a 
much more favourable account: he even says, that almost all 
the business is transacted on board European ships, though, 
when he did go on shore, he was hospitably received. 

From Apollonia to the Rio Volta extends what is called 
the Gold Coast of Africa. It was long the most frequented 
by European traders, particularly English and Dutch, both 
for that highly-prized commodity which its name indicates, 
and for slaves, while so nefarious a commerce was permitted. 
The coast presents the appearance of an immense, thick 
forest, only detached spots of which arc. cleared and culti¬ 
vated. The soil near the sea, being light and^ sandy, is 
scarcely fit for any important tropical product, except cot¬ 
ton ; but six or seven miles inland it improves greatly, 
and might be made to produce sugar, and others of the 
lachest West India products, if the profits of industry were 
secured to the inhabitants. Maize is the grain principally 
cultivated. The gold, which forms the staple commodity, is 
chiefly brought down from mountainous districts far ip the 
interior.* In many places, however, even upon the coast, a 
small quantity may be extracted fi*om the earth by mere agi¬ 
tation with water in a calabash. Little or no ivory is ex-’ 
ported. The ruling people on the coast are the Fantqee,, a 
clever, stirring, turbulent race. They exert more ingenuity^ 
in the construction of their dwellings, and canoes, than the,, 
nations to the W, The form of government is repu^icanj 
apd each village has a large public hall, roofed, bpt. opch 
thn aides, where an assembly is held, and public a^airf pre 
debated.. The or elders, possess, conside^ab^. itnt.b$- 

' ’* Tke'satives andSfStahd the'process of smcbittglhei^klen ore, butildie 
pwre aKtsl'is foopd ia nicb UpfS qwiadti^S 
.th^SHKircise of Ikde ingemdiy.- 
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ri<y, rad the administration of justice is cMefiy in tlr^ 
hands. t. 

The capital of the British settlements is at Cape Cotut 
Cdatle, subsequently described. To the W. of Cape Coast, 
we have Dix Cove and Succondee, in the Ahanta country, a 
very fertile tract, and to which purer gold is brought than to 
any other part of the coast. 'The inhabitants are also peace> 
able and tractable, and the chances of improvement, as Mr. 
Meredith conceives, are on the whole favourable. The British 
station at Anamaboe was formerly the great mart of the slave 
trade. The fort is compact and regular; and in 1807 it with¬ 
stood, with a garrison of 12 men, the attack of 15,000 Ashan- 
tees. Winnebah, in the Agoona country, though in an agree¬ 
able situation, has been abandoned ; but Fort James, at Accra, 
would, in peaceable times, afford great convenience for trade, 
as no other place on the coast has such extensive intercourse 
with the interior. Cape Coast Castle and Accra are now the 
only places where any garrison is maintained. 

The capital of the Dutch settlements, in this part of Africa,' 
is El Mina, or the Castle ; first founded by the Portuguese, 
and taken from them in lG.'i7. It is about 9 miles .’W'. ofCape 
Coast Castle, in an open country, close to a large dirty towrt 
of 11,000 inhabitants. The fort is well built, on a high situa¬ 
tion, and vessels of 100 tons can come close to the walls ; but 
its strength has been doubted. The Dutch maintain here a 
garrison of 100 men, and keep their establishment, on the 
whole; upon a more reputable scale than the British. Their 
forts along the coast are numerous, but none now are garri¬ 
soned except Flmina and Axim. The Danes have a respect¬ 
able fort near Accra, called Christianborg Castle, and also one 
at Ningo, near the eastern extremity of the coast. 

The country behind the Gold Coast, when first known to 
£uro]^ras, was divided among a number of considerable 
kingdomil; Dinkira, Akim, Warsaw, and Aquamboe; but aU 
these have now sunk beneath the overwhelming sway of ^le 
Atha^ees. This warlike power has also reduced the interior 
cotintries of Gaman, Inta, Dagwumba, and others, ofr which 
some are more extensive and populous than itself. Ashantee 
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Proper is , estimated to contain 14,000 square doles, andatiout 
a million of people; but this last number would be more %lmn 
quadrupled, if we were to include ail its subjects and vassals.^ 
Thd character of the Ashantees is detailed under the head of 
Popxdation. 

On the eastern side of the Rio Volta commences what 
Europeans have called the Slave Coasti because slaves were 
there procured, of the most docile and tractable character. 
It consisted originally of the two kingdoms of Whydah and 
Ardrah, foiming the most populous and the best cultivated 
part of the African coast. The vast and impenetrableAforests 
which cover so much of the continent had here been cut 
’ down, leaving only what was requisite for ornament and con¬ 
venience. The whole country is said to have been like a gar- 
- den, covered with fruits and grain of every description. Amid 
this abundance, the Whydans, having become luxurious and 
edemlnate, were unable to make head against the war-like 
power of Dahomey, in the interior, which invaded and con-^ 
quered them at the beginning of the last century. The first 
ravages were dreadful, and rendered their country almost a 
desert, nor has its peaceful submission ever allowed it to re¬ 
gain its former prosperity. 

: I>ahomey, which is thus predominant both over the coast 
and over the interior, to a depth of about 200 miles, is governed 
upon the same system as Ashantee, and with all its deform¬ 
ities, w'hich it carries to a still more violent excess. The 
bloody customs take place on a still greater scale; and tlie 
bodies of the victims, instead of being interred, are hung 
upon the walls and allowed to putrefy. Human skulls make 
the favourite ornament of the palaces and temples, and th# 
king is said to have his sleeping apartment paved with them* 
His'wives are kept up to an equal number with those of: the 
king of Ashantee. All the female sex are considei^ as 
at the king's disposal, and an annual assemblsj^ ‘ takes 
place, when, having made a large selection for hinjaelf, )he; 
distributes the refuse among his grandees, who are- bound to 
receive them, with the humblest gratitude: . m short;' dbis fero¬ 
cious' race allow themselves to. be domineered over in a 
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manner of which there is no example among the most t^id 
and "polished nations. The greatest lord's in apprc^bing the 
king throw themselves flat on the ground, laying their heada 
in the dust; and the belief is instilled into them, that theiir 
life belongs entirely to their sovereign, and that they ought 
never to hesitate a moment to sacrifice it in his service. 1%e 
king of Dahomey has been lately worsted in his wars with 
Eyeo, by whom he is now held in a species of vassalage. 
His country consists of an extensive and fertile plain, rising 
from the sea by a gradual ascent. The soil is a reddish clay 
mixed with sand, and nowhere contains a stone of the size of 
a walnut. Though capable of every species of tropical cul¬ 
ture, little is actually produced from it that is fitted for a 
foreign market; so that, since the abolition of the slave trade, 
small advantage has accrued from continuing the intercourse 
with it, and the English fort at Whydah has been abandoned. 

Whydah, now commonly called Grtwliee, may be considered 
the port of Dahomey, from which a route of about 100 miles 
, reaches through Favies and Toro to Abomey, the capital. 
Griwhee is situated in a fertile country, still highly cultivated, 
and is plentifully supplied with all the necessaries, and conve¬ 
niences of African life. Captain Adams, whose estimates on 
this point are unusually low, represents it as containing about 
7,000 inhabitants. The despotic and capricious manner, 
however, in which foreign residents are treated by the tyrant 
of Dahomey, has gradually induced the different European 
powers to withdraw their factories. Ardrah is still larger 
and more flourishing; containing, according to the same au¬ 
thority, 10,000 inhabitants. It is situated about ^ miiles 
inland, on a long and beautiful lake or lagoon, running pa¬ 
rallel to .the sea, with which it becomes connected at its 
eastern extremity by the river of Lagos. The Ardranese are 
industrious' in the manufacture of cotton, interwoven wltl^ 
sHk:' they'make also soap, baskets, and earthenware, and are 
^kiUUl in working iron. Their market is the best regulated 
of any on the coast, and exhibits the manufactures of India 
and Europe, tobacco from' Brazil, cloth from Eyeo and 
Houssa, and' evei^ other article that is here in demand. 
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Though 80 dose to Dahomey, the people appear to enjoy a 
republican form of government. A considerable numbitr of 
Mahometan residents have made their way hither, and'have 
introduced the management of horses, and the use of milky to 
both of which the negroes in general are strangers. Badagiy, 
though it has suffered by recent contests with Lagos, ap¬ 
pears by Lander's report, to be still a large and populous 
place, situated in a fine plain, and divided into four districts, 
each governed by a chief, who assumes the title of king. 
Lagos is built upon a small island, or rather the bank at the 
point where this channel communicates with the sea on one 
side, and on the other with the Cradoo Lake, a parallel piece 
of water. • The town is scarely a foot above the lake, and is 
over-run by water rats from it. It has 5,000 inhabitants, 
with a good deal of stir and trade. Its petty despot assumes 
all the airs of the greatest African nionarchs, never allowing 
his courtiers to approach him unless crawling on the ground. 
Some barbarous customs prevail, such as impaling alive a 
young female, to propitiate the goddess who presides over 
rain, and hanging the heads of malefactors to some large trees 
at the end of the town. The currency here consists of cow¬ 
ries, which are imported in large quantities, and transmitted 
into Houssa and - other interior countries, where they form 
the universal circulating medium. 

At the termination of the Cradoo Lake commences a large 
tract of coast, of a peculiar character, which, from the princi¬ 
pal state, receives the name of Benin. It extends upwards of 
200 miles, and presents a succession of broad estuaries, now 
discovered to be all branches of the Niger, of which this 
country forms the delta. They communicate with each other 
by creeks, and, frequently overflowing their banks., render 
the shore for 20 or 30 miles inland, a vast alluvial wooded 
morass. The natives, having thus very extended water com¬ 
munications, are the most active traders anywhere m 'Africa; 
but, except slaves, the commodities in which they deal-are 
entirely changed. Gold has disappeared; ivory is again 
found in considerable plenty ; but palm oil is the great staple 
of the eastern districts. A great quantity of salt is made at 
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febe mouths of the rivmrs, both for consumptiott at homo mid 
in the interior. 

The 4lrst leading feature is the River Formosa, two*iBit}eB 
aide at its mouth ; on a creek tributary to it lies the eapihd 
of Benin. This city appeared to Captain Adams the largest 
he had seen on the coast of Africa; he, therefore, probably 
under-rates its population at 15,000; being irregularly built, 
and consisting of detached houses, it occupies an immense 
space of ground. The surrounding territory is well cul¬ 
tivated, though not so thoroughly cleared of wood as that 
round Ardrah and Whydali. The king is not only absolute, 
but ‘fetiche,' or a god, in the eyes of his subjects; and all 
offences against him are punished in the most cruel and 
summary manner, not only as treason, but impiety. Gatto, 
about 50 miles below, is the port of Benin; accessible to 
vessels of 60 tons. The trade on this river has greatly 
declined. 

Warr6, or Owarri, is another state and city, situated on 
another creek, communicating with the Formosa, on its 
opposite side. It consists of a somewhat elevated and beau- 
dful island, appearing as if dropped from the clouds amidst 
the vast woods and swamps by which it is surrounded. Here, 
too, the king is absolute, and carries polygamy to a very 
great extent. A recent traveller, happening to get a peep into 
the seraglio, saw about 50 queens, busied in various employ¬ 
ments from the toilette to the washing-tub. New Town, on 
the Formosa, is the port of Warre. 

After doubling Cape Formosa, and passing several estuaries, 
we come to that of the Hrassftlver, called by the Portu¬ 
guese, the River of Nun. Though not the largest estuary of 
tho Niger, yet, being most directly in the line of the main 
stream, and that by which Lander entered the Atlantic, .it at 
present enjoys the reputation of being the principal channeh. 
It is divided into two branches; but the navigation is greatly 
impeded, and the trade limited, by a dangerous bar -at itil; 
mouth. Brass Town is built not on either branch, but on 
one of the numerous oteeks connected with , both, and in a 
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country overgrown, wi^ . impenetrable 4bicbi^|.oC' ni«4ii^ve« 
It is a poor place, divided by a li^oon into two parts, ea^ ci 
which' contains about 1,000 inhabitants^ Bonny Riy^ijbrms 
the imxt important estuary, having on its opposite sid^ 
the towns, of Bonny and New Calabar. Being . .only .a 
few miles up, they are in the midst of the morasses which 
overspread all this coimtry. The people support themselves 
by the manufacture of salt, and they trade in slaves, and palm 
oil. Bonny, in particular, is become the great mart for these 
last commodities, and is supposed to export annually about 
20,000 slaves ! The dealers go in large canoes two or three 
days* sail to £boe, the great interior market. The king is 
absolute, and more barbarous than the rest of his brethren 
on this coast. He boasts of having twice destroyed New Ca¬ 
labar, and ornaments his fetiche house with the skulls of ene¬ 
mies taken in battle. 

To the eastward of Bonny is the estuary of Old Calabar 
River, the broadest of all, and navigable for large vessels 60 
miles up to Ephraim Town, governed by a chief, who assumes 
the title of duke. It appears to contain about 6,000 inhabitants, 
carrying on a considerable trade; and the duke has a large 
house hlled with European manufactures and ornaments of 
every kind, received by him in presents. This river is fol¬ 
lowed by that of Rio del Rey, and then by the Rio Came- 
roons. The. country yields a good deal of ivory and palm 
oil. The continuity of that vast wooded flat, which has ex¬ 
tended along the coast for more than 200 miles, is now brokmi 
by some very lofty mountains, the principal of which i^ sup¬ 
posed to reach the height o( 13,000 feet. 

Several islands lie in the Bight of Biafra. Femwdo Fo, in 
3.28. N. lat. and 8.40.15. E. long., is a fine high large island, 
lately occupied only by a lawless race, composed of . slaves, 
or malefactors, escaped from the neighbouring coast. The 
British government, formed, in 1827, a settlmnent-at, this 
island j the mountainous and picturesque aspect which 
afforded hopes of a healthy station: the settlement is,, 1 be- 
lieve> abandoned by governments but 1 tlunk' prematurely,' 
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for bet^ cleared its insalubnt^ VdiiiM have 

dimiiiished ; and it would be an extremely valuable. colony 
to G^e$t Britain, from its vicinity to the mouths of tli^ 
Niger. Princess Island, situate also in the Bight of Benin; 
9^ mSes long by 6 broad, is high (the lofbiest peak, 4,000 
feet), and wooded. St. Thomas is large and fertile; to« 
wards its S. extremity it presents a mass of steep eleva¬ 
tions, with abrup’t craggy faces, and two or three pinna¬ 
cles, resembling gigantic njne-pins: one half the island is 
mountainous. The pretty little Isle of Annabona is inhabited 
"by a simple native race, to the number of 3,000; it is near 
3,000 feet high, but its length does not exceed four, nor its 
breadth two miles; its heights are rounded like those of Fer¬ 
nando Po rather than peaked and pointed like Prince’s Island. 
These islands run in a chain to the S.W. from the Rio Calabar; 
and the last three are in nominal subjection to the Crown of 
Portugal. 

The next division of Western Africa consists of Congo 
and Loango, the coast of which is generally named Angola. 
The principal feature is the Zaire, or Congo, a powerful and 
rapid river, which rushes by a single channel into the At¬ 
lantic. Its course was traced upward! by Captain Tuckey, 
in his unfortunate expedition, about 400 miles, yet nothing 
was ascertained as to its origin and early course; though the 
hypothesis of its forming the termination of the Niger is now 
completely refuted. The population along the river is said to 
be smaU ; the largest villages, Cooloo, Embomma, and Inga, 
Containing only from 300 to 600 inhabitants. The interior 
capital of Congowar, however, mentioned as the residence 
of the Blindy N. Congo, to whom all the chiefs pay a species 
of vassalage, is probably what the Portuguese called St. 
Salvador; and where, according to Mr. Bowdich, they still 
maintain amission; but,no recent details have been obtained 
respecting it. There is a regular distinction of ranks, the 
Chenoo, or chiefs hereditary in the female line; the Mafeots, 

' * Colonel NicholU and Mr. Beacroft are still residing on tite island. 
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or collectors df^ the revenue; the Foomoo»/'‘or culti^tors; 
and the domestic slaves, which latter are not numerotta. ■ 

The slave trade, for which alone this part of AfSrica Is now 
frequented, is chiefly carried on at Malemba and Cabenda, 
on the N. side of the river. Malemba has been called the 
Montpelier of Africa. It stands on a hill about 100 feet high, 
commanding a beautiful prospect of the windings of the 
Loango Louisa, through an extensive plain. Its dry and 
elevated situation preserves it from those deadly influences 
which operate so fatally on the health of mariners. Cabenda, 
near the mouth of the river of that name, also a beautiful 
city, is situated at the foot of a conical wooded mountain, 
and has been called the Paradise of the Coast. It is a great, 
mart for slaves, who are brought from the opposite territory 
of Sogno. 

The country to the S. of Congo is called Beuguela, and its 
commerce is still almost entirely in the hands of the Portu¬ 
guese. They frequent the bay and river of Ambriz, in which 
there is a tolerable roadstead; but their great settlement is 
at St. Paul de Loanda, a large town in an elevated situation; 
It is said to export annually 18,000 or 20,000 slaves, chiefly 
to Brazil.* S. Felipe *de Bcnguela, in a marshy and unhealthy 
site, is now considerably declined; and its population does 
not exceed 3,000, mostly free negroes and slaves. There is 
also a smaller port, called Nova Iledondo. The Portuguese 
claim a certain jurisdiction over the native states for several 
hundred miles in the interior, obtaining presents and'pur¬ 
chasing slaves. Further inland is the country of Jaga Cas- 
sanga. The Jagas are celebrated by the writers of travels, 
two centuries ago, as a formidable devastating tribe, addicted 
to the most ferocious habits; and no change is since asserted 
to have taken place in their character. Behind them^^ and in 
about the centre of the continent, the nation of the Molouas, 
are represented as more numerous, more intelligent, and pos¬ 
sessing a higher degree of industry and civilmtion than ahy 

* It is a disgrace to England to permit the continuance of this infamous 
traffic. 
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other in Ainca, under this 'latitude. Of the remainder of 
the coast, towards our own territories, in Southern AfriM, 
little; is known. 

Portugal at first claimed the whole of the coast just de¬ 
scribed, but was driven from it by the Dutch, who took El 
Mina in 1643; the latter were in turn compelled to retreat 
by the English, in 1661, who took Cape Coast Castle, and 
having formed an African Company, commenced the esta¬ 
blishment of forts for the protection of trade. 

The settlements at present belonging to England in Western 
Africa are as follow : 

Sierra Leone. —^The first settlers herewere the Portuguese; 
shortly afterwards, the English established themselves upon 
Bance Island, in the middle of the river. At the suggestion 
of Dr. Smeathman, the negroes discharged from the army 
and navy after the American war, to the amount of about 
400, with 60 whites, were conveyed to Sierra Leone, fur¬ 
nished with all things necessary to establish a colony, in the 
year 1787; and a piece of ground 20 miles square having 
been purchased from one of the native chiefs, a town, called 
Freetown, was founded. A dreadful mortality shortly after¬ 
wards reduced tlie colonists to one-half, and a native chief, 
taking advantage of their weakness, plundered the settlement 
in 1789, and drove the colonists to seek for shelter in Bance 
Island. In 1791 and the following year, the African Asso¬ 
ciation having become incorporated and obtained a charter,* 
conveyed thither a .number of settlers, among whom were 
the Maroon negroes, who 'had been sent from Jamaica to 
Nova Scotia. Freetown was plundered by the French in 1794, 
so great was the disaster, and so destitute the condition 
of the settlers, that the company entered into an arrangement 
with th§ government to place the colony under their j urisdiction. 

• A charter was granted in 1802 to the Sierra Leone Company j it was 
sahseqnentiy revised and (with some alterations) confirmed, first in 1808, 
when the*settleni|§t was transferred to the Crown, and, foully, in 1821, 
when the forts and possessions of the late African Company on the Gold 
Coast were annexed to Sierra Leone. 
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It was subsequently placed by the British Gov^ninent 
under the management of the African Institution, established 
for the improvement of the Western part of Africa; and its 
population was recruited by sending thither all slaves cap-* 
tured in vessels engaged in that traffic. Since tke dissolution 
of the African Company, Sierra Leone has been again placed 
under the control of the crown. (See section on Government^) 

The boundaries of the settlement are difficult to define; in 
1787 a tract of the peninsula of Sierra Leone was ceded to 
England by the native chiefs extending 15 miles from N. to 
S. by 4 from E. to W.:—the western boundary subsequently 
advanced to the sea as far as the point of land called False 
Cape. In the charters granted to the Sierra Leone Com¬ 
pany in 1800, 1809, and 1821, the colony is described as the 
peninsula of Sierra Leone, bouiided on the N. by the river of 
that name ; on the S. by the Camaranca River; on the E. by 
the River Bunce; and on the by the sea. The peninsula, 
as at present known, is bounded on the N. by the Sierra 
Leone river; on the S. and W. by the sea at Calraont Greek, 
and on the E. by a line up the Calmont to the Watslod 
Creek, and down this last to the Bunce (which is in fact part 
of the Sierra Leone River) constituting a tract, 18 miles from 
N. to S. and 13 from E. to W. By a convention in 1819 be¬ 
tween Sir C. M'Carthy and a Timmanee Chief, named Ka 
Konka, possessing country on the boundary of the peninsula, 
that chief ceded to Gi'eat Britain the unlimited sovereignty of 
the lands, known by the name of Mar Ports, and Roe Boness, 
situate on the banks of the Bunce River. In 1834, Ba Mauro, 
King of the North Balloms, ceded to Great Britain the 
islands of Bance, Tasso, Tombo, and all the other islands on 
the N. side of Sierra Leone, between Zogrine Point, and Ka 
Keeper Creek ; as well as the N. banks of the river -for one 
mile inland from the river Conray Bay, on tlie W. to the 
Ka Keeper Creek, on the E.; with a right and title to the 
navigation of the River Sierra Leone, &c. ^^Dn the N. the 
boundaries touch the River Memgo or Little Learciss, in 
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8.50. N.; on the S. as far as the. line whictt separates the 
King; of Sherboro’s territory from that of the Gallinps, hi lat. 
70. N. embracing the estuary of the Sherboro and its tribn- 
taries; on the W. the Atlantic, as far N. as Sierra Lteone 
River ; and on the E. an imaginary line, imperfectly defined. 

Our possessions at Sierra Ijeone* extend over a mountainous 
tract of eountry, formed by two rivers, which nearly intersect 
it. The general appearance of this Sierra presents an outline 
of an irregular congeries of conical mountains, with vallies and 
prairies in their interstices; the mountains are covered to 
their summits with lofty forests, giving to the distant scenery 
a beautiful, rich, and romantic appearance; the territory on 
the north side side of the river is how'ever low and flat. 
Many streams of water descend from the hills, and are con¬ 
centrated in a large basin, called the Bay of Franca, which is 
considered the best watering place along the whole line of 
coast. 

The river called Sierra Leone is more properly speaking an 
estuary, about miles in length, and varying in breadth 
from 10 at its entrance, between Leopard’s Island and Cape 
Sierra Leone, to about 4 miles at the island of Tombo, where 
it terminates ; it has several arms, w'hich extend themselves in 
diflerent directions; the Rokell River is however the only 
one which ofiers the advantage of water communication for 
any considerable distance into the interior; its source being 
stated to be within .30 miles of Fallaba, and ;;i00 from Sierra 
Leorie; falls or rapids intercept its course at Rocon, 50 or 60 
miles from Free-town. The Kates River, 2.5 miles from Free¬ 
town, is navigable for boats upwards of 70 miles. 

Eree-iown the capital, is built upon the S. side of the Sierra 
Leone River, and at the N. extremity of the peninsula. It is 
five miles from Cape Sierra Leone, which is considered to 
mark on the S. as Leopard Island does on the N. the en¬ 
trance' pf the river, to which the access is easy and safe, 
immediately in front of the town, the river forms a bay, where 


* So called from the district having been the favourite resort of lions. 
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there is good and commodious anchorage for vessels of all 
classes, and timber ships, of 400 or 500 tons burthen go with 
facility nearly 20 miles higher up the stream for the purpose 
of taking in their cargoes. 

The settlement has the advantage of a modern plan for its 
formation; it occupies a large space of ground, extending in 
a very gentle ascent from the banks of the river, and is about 
three-quarters of a mile long, with spacious streets, inter¬ 
secting each other at right angles. M<)st of the houses were 
at first built of mud or wood, not however without taste, 
but many of the natives are now constructing storehouses. 

The town is open to the river on the N.. but on the S.E. and 
W. completely hemmed ’in by a semicircular range of moun¬ 
tains, from 12 to 1500 feet higli, and wooded to the summit. 
The distance between the town and base of tbf'se mountains 
varies from three-ciuarters to a milo'jind a half, the intervening 
space broken by numerous undulations, the outline exhibiting 
the appearance of a sylvan tlieatre, replete with highly pic¬ 
turesque scenei’y. With the exception of the cultivated spots 
the hills are thickly clothed to tl)eir summit with wood, and 
ascend almost in regular gradation towards Leicester Moun¬ 
tain, above which, the Sugar-loaf is seen to rise at some dis¬ 
tance in the rear. The anjphitheatrc include.s, from E. to W. 
a space, the semi-diameter of which is nearly a nule, embrac¬ 
ing the town, the Tower Hill, and a small portion of land, 
called ‘ King Tom’s Point.’ The Tower Hill is nearly in the 
centre of this amphitheatre, and Free-town stretches from the 
water-side towards its base ; about half way up its sides are 
situate the fort, the barracks, hospital, and a Martello tower, 
the whole when viewed from the sea, forming a striking coup 

Througout the peninsula several villages have been* formed 
at the following periods: in 1809, Leicester; 1812, Re|^nt; 
1816, Gloucester; 1817, Kissey and Leopold; ISl^i Cha*^ 
lotte, Wilberforce, and Bothwell; 1819, Kent; York, Wel¬ 
lington, Waterloo. These villages are generally pituate in dif- 
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ferent parts of the mountain, but all connected by good-roads 
with each other, and with Free-town, the capital. 

. The Bannana Islands, two in number, S.W. of Free-tow%;> 
may be tejrmed one island, 6 miles in length and 1 in breadth, 
and. were ceded to the Crown in 1819 by the family of the 
Caulkers, who receive for them an anniicil payment. 

Thk Isi.Es UE Los, in N. lat. 9. U>.; W. long. 16.; five in 
number, are situate about ^>0 miles to the northward of Sierra 
Loonc.s and five or six miles from the coast, and wore ceded 
to (xre-it Britain by the Cliief, Dalla Maliomcda, to whom an 
annual payment is made for them. Factory Island, the second 
in extent, is four and a half long, by half a mile broad; 
they are however very valuable for tlie trade which is from 
them carried on with the rivers of the adjacent continent, 
consisting in the exchange of British goods for hides, ivory, 
gold dust, iScc.^ 

T(u; Gamiua.-' St. INlary’s Island (our principal settlement 
on the Gambia') lies quite close to the continentf on the S. side, 
running nearly F. and \V. tdiont 1,5 miles, but of very incon¬ 
siderable breadth, and commanding the entrance to the river 

* There is aho a eoiisiderahU; coiiiiiK'rcc' in rice o.t this part of the coast, 
some of wliich is exported l>y the traders at t>ierra Leone to the West 
Indies, but the quality is imieh injured by the imperfect process in use 
amotijyst the natives, for cleaning it. British factories have recently been 
established in several of the rivers between the Ciuinbia and Sierra Leone, 
particularly at the llio Nunez, Scarccs, &c.; !)ut, niifurtunatcly, the pro¬ 
gress of lawful cointnerce is much im]»eded iu (his as in many other parts 
of the’c(*ast, by the slave trade, which is carried on by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese to a very considerable extent, and with little interruption, as 
this part of the coast is seldom visited by the ships of our squadron, ap¬ 
pointed to suppress the trade. They eriiize chiefly in the biglit of Benin, 
leaving the windward coast from the (janibia to Sierra Leone without pro¬ 
tection. There should never be less than one vesspl iu that quarter, and 
one vessel' could do little more than mitigate the evil. The trade is carried 
on witih so much cunning in fast sailing vessels, so well adapted to the ini- 
quit;,oo8 o(»jcct, that few of them are taken cotnparcrl with the numbers that 
escape. A steam boat in that part of the coast would afford by far the 
cheapest and most effectual check to the traffic. 

t Cattle can cross over at low water to Cape St. Mary’s. 
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Gambia. The; laiand is iminte^^pted Qm, some^l^ 
elevated, and covered with a thick brush of underptpod* do- 
npting the fertility of the spil.* 

i-'' ' ' ' ' . 

* While this sheet was going to press I receive^ a letter ^^th some ex<^ 
celleot specimens of the products of Western Africa, from a London* 
merchant, Mr. Mathew Forster, who has zealously and palrioti^Uy exerted 
himself for the welfare of that unfortunate but valuable country. He 
obs»ves— 

4lt may add some interest to your chapter on our African settlements if 
yon notice the probable discoveries that mar yet be made in the products 
«>f that quarter of the world, which, till very lately, was seldom visited 
,iof. any more legitimate article of produce than human flesh. I have 
Jl^ady mentioned to you that teak timber for the purpose of ship-bnild- 
'* liitg, and mahogany are discoveries within the last twenty years. Tlie first 
importation of palm oil is within the recollection of persons now alive, and 
when the slave trade was abolished in 1808, the quantity imported annually 
did not exceed one or twp hundred tons. The annual importations now 
exceed twelve thousand tons! 

*1 have lately been attempting to obtain other oils from the coast, and it 
was only yesterday I received from the hands of the oil presser result 
of my most recent experiment on the ground nut, which I am happy to 
say is encouraging. I send y6u a sample of the oil extracted from thorn.' 
They are from the Gambia. [It is a pure golden coloured oil, with a fplea* 
sant flavour, free from the frequent rancidity of olive oil.] I lately re» 
ceived from Cape Coast a quantity of the palm nut from which the palmtt^ 
oil is previously obtained, for the purpose of examining the kernels to see 
whether they would not yield an oil worth extracting; I send you a sample 
of the nttts, and one of the candles made from the styrine obtained froth 
them, but I'do not think they have had fair play in the management. - 

*J also send you a sample of a physic-nut sent home by Mr. President 
' Msdean the other day from Cape Coast, uponavbich 'Mr. B'attley, the phar> 
tnaceulical chemist has made some experiments, and of which he reports 
most Atvourably. He states that the oil obtained from thmn has all the 
vatoable qualities of castor oil in a stronger degree—sihw drops being 
sufficient, while it is free from the loathsome taste so objectionahle in cas- 
thfHe has had it tried in the hospitals, where it has hem repoited 
‘iRisoarably of. I will obtain from him a c^etflmen tff the ol^ftr yerit. If 
is wh4 as physic by fhe native. 

a» blessed with health and life for a few years l 0 B|g(er, 1 (to not de. 
spak^of inoreasii^ ihe number .and value of fmr A^f^ete'haapor^. It' b 
the smrestaae^WNl di Jmjprtwing Afi^ and country,' 
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BeUhurst Town is built mt the E. side of the island, on a 
point wbMi admits of a sttong battery, being surrounded 
on nearly three sides by the tolerably deep and rapid 
The strata is a gravelly soil, consisting of the brown oxyd of 
iron; strewn over a stratum of rock of the same composition; 
the other parts of tlie island consists, principally, of a rich, 
dark, loamy mould. 

Tlie river (for navigation, see nautical instructions) from 
which the settlement derives its name, empties itself into the 
ocean by a mouth about nine miles wide between Cape St. 
Mary on the S. and the Bird’s Island on the N. It was 
formerly supposed to be a branch of the Niger, but .thia„ 
notion was refuted by Mr. Park. Its sources have never been ' 
explored by European travellers, but it has been ascertained 
to take its rise amongst the lofty range of mountains which 
form the eastern frontier of Foota falls. It communicates 
with the Senegal River by the Neriko, .and is called by the 
natives River Ba Deema in the upper country. Vessels of 
300 tons navigate it for sixty leagues, and smaller vessels as 
far as Barraconda, S50 leagt^s from the entrance; here the 
obstructions commence which render further navigation im¬ 
possible. From December to .Tune, which is the dry season, 
the flow of the tide is felt, but in the rainy season, from June 
to September, the stream sets down so strong, that vessels 
cannot stem the current by ordinary moans; though no doubt 
advantage might be taken of navigating by steam throughout 
the yehr. 

There are two channels into the Gambia,* the northernmost 

and it becomes a British merchant to carry his views sometimes beyond 
the boundary of sordid gain.’ (I trust these sentiments may be widely 
didiised among our colonial merchants.] 

* Colonel. Findlay,' the late intelligent and humane Governor of.. the 
Gambit^ has Justly observed to me that,, it is greatly to be lamented the 
British government hare not yet surveyed the various laige rivmv and . 
creeks which empty themselves into the Gambia; if this were accmo- 
piished there <^^bo^|o doubt but an extensive inland navigation would 
follow, which wooldlj^rcase the trade, by affording a mMive ready and 
friendly intercourse 

voi.. IV. ■ oo 
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whicb has six or seven fathom water, is six miles wide, and 
lies between the Bird’s Island and the Banguioif bank, the 
smaller on the other side of the bank and under Cape St. 
Mary, has about nine feet water. The river is at all times 
muddy, and is infested with crocodiles, and also inhabited by 
the hippopotamus. It abounds with fish of various kinds. 

There are several establishments on the Gambia belonging 
to Great Britain, as well as Bathurst. Macartby’s island is 
up the river, more than 300 miles. Fort James is situated 
on an island about 30 miles up the river; it is only 200 yards 
long and 50 broad, and was, formerly, strongly fortified, but 
the French, on capturing it in 1G88, destroyed the works 
which have never been entirely restored. Opposite Fort 
James on the N. bank is Jillifree, in a healthy situation, and 
surrounded by a fertile district. On the S. bank are Vintain, 
Tancrowal, and Jouka Konda, the first two, the second twelve 
leagues from Fort James, and the last, considerably up the 
river. About a league above Fort James on the S. side 
the River Bittan, flows into the Gambia, and this is at all 
times navigable for large boats to the village of that name, 
inhabited by African Portugueze.* The French have a factory 
called Albredar, about three miles below Jillifree, which they 
retain possession of, in defiance of the treaty of 1783, (con¬ 
firmed by the treaty of Paris), and despite the repeated re¬ 
monstrances of the English Government. The following is 
the article of the treaty in question:—“Art. X. The most 
Christian King on his part, guarantees to the King of Great 
Britain the possessions of Fort James and of the River 
Gambia.” When Senegal and Goree fell into our hands by 
conquest, during the last war, in 1809, the commeKe of the 

• The sovereifirnty of a tract of country (one mile inland from the beach 
between Burragadoo Creek and Junkarda Creek) waa ceded tO'the King of 
Great Britain by treaty with the King and Chiefs of Barra, signed atj^illifree 
ISjth June, 1826, a small spot of 400 yards by 300 yards called Albredar, 
near James Island, excepted. This tract is extrem^y'valaable'Yrom its po¬ 
sition on the left bonk of the river Gambia, opp^ta|i<t. James and St. 
Maiy’s ialan^giviflg us a control of the navigation of w^^sirtsain from its 
entrance, to James’s isl^. 
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Gaittbia was carried on by the English traders exclusively 
from Goree. On the restoration of those places to the French 
by the treaty of Paris, exchisive possession of the Gambia was 
reassured to ns on the same footing as by the treaty of 1783^, 
and bur settlement at Cape St. Mary’s was immediately fonued 
for the protection of its trade. Shortly afterwards, the French, 
for the purpose of securing a footing in the river, dispatched 
an agent from Goree to establish a trading post, or com-ptoir^ 
as they call it, at Albredar, under pretence of their having 
formerly had a comptoir at that place. Unfortunately this 
was not resisted at the time by the English commandant, Col. 
Grant, for want of sufficient information on the nature of the 
treaties, and every attempt made since to dislodge them by 
fair means, has failed of success. It is but justice to our go¬ 
vernment to add-, that the most persevering remonstrances 
have been addressed in vain to the French government on 
this subject; 

Akin to this conduct on the part of the French is, their 
behaviour in respect to our right by treaty to carry on the 
gum trade with the Moors at Portindid That right is 
solemnly gviaranteed to us by the treaty of 1783, (since con¬ 
firmed by the treaty of Paris), in the following words of Art. 
XI. “As to the gum trade, the English shall have the right 
of carrying it on from the mouth of the river St. John, to the 
Bay and Fort of Portindic inclusively', provided that they 
shall not form any permanent settlement of w'hatsoever 
nature ’in the said river St. John, upon the coast or in the 
Bay of Portindic.” 

Nothing can be more clear and definite than this article of 
the treaty, which has been faithfully adhered to on our part; 
no permanent (nor even temporary) establishment having been 
formed by the English within the prescribed limits. Blit 
what has been the conduct of the French? During the gum 
trade of last'year (1834) under pretence of a war with, the 
Traaar tribe Moors, from whom we obtain our supply of 
gum at PortindSc, they sent from Senegal a navj^foree, and 
seized our vessels tradii^ , there; which, however, on th^re- 
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monstrance of I;iieut.-Govemor Rendall, they stibsiiqiiently 
gave up, and it was supposed that the outrage wotdd not he 
repeated. In this, however, the English traders have found 
themselves mistaken: the desire of the French at Senegal to 
monopolize the gum trade is not to be restrained by the 'faith 
of treaties. The Governor of Senegal has given notice to our 
Governor at the Gambia that Portindic is, this season,'*to be 
formally and effectively blockaded against our trade by French 
ships of war, and as the notice has not been given in time to 
prevent arrangements being made, and supplies being sent 
out for the trade of the season, very serious losses must be 
sustained by the merchants engaged in the trade. Parallel 
to this is the conduct of the French, in respect to the fisheries 
at Newfoundland, as explained in my third volume, where, in 
defiance of the faith of treaties and of common justice, they 
deny us the right of fishing on the coasts of our own colony! 
How long are these encroachments to be submitted to ? 

The trade of the Gambia has recently suffered severely 
from outrages committed up the river by a native chief, who 
has seized and plundered the trading vessels belonging to the 
merchants at Bathurst. The most valuable part of our traffic 
is carried on high up the river, above Macarthy’s Island, 
where no protection by government has yet been provided 
for the trade. This, by means of block houses, might be 
afforded at a small expence, which the value of the trade 
would amply repay. The immense extent of the River 
Gambia, and the thickly populated and fertile country 
through which it has its course, will render it, ultimately, the 
most valuable of our possessions in that quarter of the world. 

We now approach the Gold Coast, -the British forts and 
stations on which are at Dix Cove, Sucundee, Comenda, Cape 
Coast Castle, Annamaboo, Tantum, Winnebah, and Ac'cra; 
of these only a few here require notice. 

Dix Covet is a few miles to leeward of Cape TitFce Points, 


affording only shelter to boats of 15 or ^ tqns burthen,- but. 
yielding inij^ gold of a fine quality.' 

Cape Coast Castle (long the seat of the British Govern- 
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ment on the Gold Coast, and residence of the chief Governor 
.during the sovereignty of the late African Company), stands 
upon a rock of gneis and mica slate, about 20 feet above the 
level of the sea, in lat 5.6, N., long. 1.10. W. 

It may be considered the centre capital between Sierra 
Leone and the Bights of Benin and Biafra; as also the great 
emporium of trade for the introduction of British manufac¬ 
tures, and the obtaining gold dust, palm oil, and ivory. 

The castle is an irregular figure of four sides, with four 
^bastions at each angle; the whole mounting about 80 pieces 
of cannon. Two-thirds of the walls of the fortress are washed 
by the very heavy sea which invariably runs along this line 
of coast, and it is well protected on the land side. 

Within the Castle is an extensive line of spacious buildings, 
three stories high, running N. and S. dividing the fort into 
nearly two equal parts, and containing the government-house, 
&c.; a nearly similar structure runs E. forming a triangular 
space of considerable extent. 

The Cape, on which the Castle stands, is an angular pro¬ 
montory, bounded by the sea on the S. and E. sides. It was 
originally settled by the Portuguese, but the Dutch dispos¬ 
sessed them in a few years, and took great pains to strengthen 
the fortifications. Admiral Holmes captured it, and demo¬ 
lished the citadel in 1661, since which time it has remained 
in the possession of Great Britain, having been confirmed by 
the treaty of Breda. When the Dutch Admiral De Ruyter, 
destroyed all the English factories along the coast in 1665, 
this place withstood his utmost endeavours, although he 
attacked it with 13 men of war; the Company, who ob¬ 
tained a charter in 1672, subsequently added greatly to its 
strength by building some bastions, though the fort is consi¬ 
dered to be too near the town, and commanded by some of 
the hbuses. Smollett, in his History of England, relates a 
circumstance relative to this Castle deserving notice here. 

* In 1757, the French, in furtherance of the plan which thej 
have ever, abdulously pursued—the ruin of the British Cdld^ 
njiesT-fent a naval commander named de Kersin, 'iro reduce our 
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forts on tbo Coast of Western Africa. The chief aim was to 
capture Cape Coast Castle, for its conquest would lead to the 
relinquishment of all the minor forts. When Mr. Belli the 
Governor, received intelligence that M. de Kersin was only a 
few leagues to windward, his whole force did not exceed 30 
white, a few mulatto soldiers, half a barrel of gunpowder, 
and a few crazy guns: Mr. Bell immediately provided gun¬ 
powder, and about 50 Europeans, from some vessels on the 
coast, mounted a tew spare cannon Mpon a temporary battery, 
assembled 1200 armed negroes, under the command of their 
chief,—received tlie French squadron; consisting of two ships 
of the line and a large frigate, and poured such a steady and 
well-directed fire for two hours intoM. Kersin’s fleet, that the 
latter thought it most prudent to make sail for the West In¬ 
dies, without inflicting any great damage on the Castle. 

Cape Coast Castle was originally surrounded with wood, 
but a large tract of country has been now cleared and 
rendered fit for cultivation. 

The native towns on the sea coast are generally built close 
to the walls of the European forts ; the houses are principally 
constructed of mud, and covered with Guinea grass, and so 
crowded together as to render it almost impossible to pass 
through the spaces allotted for streets; ventilation is of course 
quite out of the question, and as the inhabitants are filthy 
beyond description, their villages are productive of much 
disease not only to themselves but to those Europeans, who 
happen to reside near them. 

To this description. Cape Coast Town is, however, an ex¬ 
ception; streets are no-u) formed, immense masses of filth 
have been removed, the surrounding hills have been cleared 
of their luxuriant foliage, roads have been cut, and t|te 
* tout ensemble' presents prospects of gratifying improvement. 

About five miles N.W. from Cape Coast Castle is .a small 
river, running in a southerly direction, and enwtying .itself 
into the sea within two miles of Elmina, forming ^e boupdiury 
beitween the Dutch and British Possessions.* 

* The number of European sti^ions on the Gold Coast was at one time 
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At a distance of about two miles to leeward (eaiitwturd) a 
chain of hills, forming an irregular amphitheatre' 160 feet 
above the level of the sea, commences and runs in a semicir¬ 
cular direction, approaching the castle at some places within 
a quarter of a mile, and terminating on the shore about a mile 
to windward. There are no mountains within several miles 
of Cape coast Castle, the highest land not being more than 200 
feet above the sea; nor are there any plains of great extent; 
clumps ofhills, with their corresponding valleys, are however 
every where to be seen covered with a most luxuriant foliage 
throughout the year. As far as the eye can reach the face of 
the country appears a continued foi'cst, until the boundaries 
of the Wiunebah and Accra territories are niached, %vhere 
extensive verdant plains, are interspersed with clusters of 
trees; and chiefly indebted for their fertility to being an¬ 
nually overflowed during the rains. 

Annamahoc, ten miles to eastward of Cape Coast Castle, is 
a good fortification, of a quadrangular form, built on the 
extreme margin of the shore, the sea washing the foot of the 
southern boundary wall, and the town of Annamaboe taking 
the form of a crescent, embraces it. 'I'antum and Winnebah 
require no separate notice. 

Accra lies in .5..3d. N. lat., and 0.5.0. W. long.; there 
are three settlements there, English, Dutch, and Danish. 
The view from seaward is picturesque, the houses white and 
regularly built, and in their rear, a large plain, studded with 
* bush,’ or groves, of various foliage. As the voyager ad¬ 
vances towards the River Succomo the prospect widens—and 
is 'finally bounded by high lands, whose slopes yield excellent 
sheep pasturage. The country around is in general a fine, 
open, and level land, with a sandy, red, and black soil, or 
rich mojuld. 

Apera calories on a considerable trade with the Ashantees, 

;—from Apollonis to Accra, a distance of 64 leagues, there 
wore, in 1808, of Dutch forts 13, of Danish 4, and of British 10—tuun^ly 
Apuilunia,:<ipix Cove, Succondee and Cominenda, to westward {if Cl^ 
. C^t Ci^tle, and Annaoiahoe, Tantam Querry, Wlnnehah, Accra, Prom- 
pram and Whydali, to leeward of Cape Coast Castle. 
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who bring ivory, gold dusi^ horses, &e. to eaniduuige &t 
romals, siHcs, tobacco, and rum, creating a considerable extent 
of bi^iness, for the Ashantees arfe a shrewd and intelligent 
people, woh acquainted with the advantages of social inter¬ 
course, and greatly superior to the Fantees, aqd other wecter- 
sBe people. Indeed, it is a remarkable fact, that the people 
nearest the shore on the whole line of coast, are more trea¬ 
cherous, cowardly, and unprincipled, than those of the inte- 
;pior; a striking proof how little the natives have hitherto 
benefited by their intercourse with the civilized nations of 
Furope while slavery existed. But the natives, near the 
British forts, are now receiving daily advantage and improve¬ 
ment from the residence and example of Fnropeans who are 
no longer, as formerly, engaged in the slave trade. Mr. Pre¬ 
sident Maclean, the present Governor of Cape Coast Castle, 
has, I am informed, exerted himself with the most praise¬ 
worthy zeal and ability to wean the natives from many of their 
barbarous customs (that of Imman sacrifices, on the death of 
. their kings and chiefs in particular, which were formerly some¬ 
times performed within sight of the castle walls), in which he 
has been eminently successful, and for which he merits the 
thanks of every friend of humanity. 

Mr. Sewell, who resided 18 years at Cape Coast Castle, 
and who is now in London, says that, he considers the natives 
on-the Gold Coast more remarkable for their htunanity than 
for tlieir ferocity. It is true that under the influence of reli¬ 
gious fanaticism they perpetrate (although now but seldom) 
human sacrifices; but during the 18 years he resided on die 
coast he scarcely ever heard of a murder, or any other act of 
personal violence amongst the natives, and certainly fewer than 
amongst an equal given number of the inhabitants of any 
nation in Europe. 

James Fort, Accra, belongs to the English;—^not qidte^a 
cannon shot to leeward lies the dismantled Dutch flur^Oation 
of Crevecceur; and about miles distant from James Fmrt is 
situated Chrisdanborg Castle, built on a promontoi^l and the 
chief settlement in Western Africa belonging to dte Dau^S. 

Nautical Observations.— I here subjoin, as in the pre- 
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ceding volumes of this Work» such Nautical Observations as 
may be useful to mariners—to which landsmen (Who know 
nothing of the perils of a surf-bound coast) will not, 1 trust 
object. 

Gold Coasts The best part for anchorage in Cape Coast 
Roads is the flag-staff on the castle, bearing from N. to N.W., 
in about six fathoms water. Small trading craft may approach 
nearer, but as a very heavy swell almost constantly sets in, 
care is necessary not to be too near the breakers. The same 
bearings may be observed at Annamaboe and Accra, but if 
the latter fort be brought to bear N.W. half W., or N.N.W., 
in the depth of five fathoms, the difficulty which often .arises 
in weighing the anchor will be lessened. The bottom at Accra 
is a very stiff clay; and if a ship lies with the fort bearing to 
the eastward or north in six or seven fatlioms, there is a great 
probability she will lose her anchor in attempting to weigh it. 
The strength of the current varies considerably along the 
coast, but its average rate is one mile and a half an hour to 
the eastward. The sea breeze is much more regular than on 
the west coast, and sets in earlier; the land wind is neither 
so constant, nor of so long duration. 

River Gambia,—Bird Islatid, is on the northern shore of 
the River Gambia: the ^ag may be seen in common clear 
weather from 12 to 15 miles off; it bears from Cape St. Mary 
N. by E. half E. by compass. This island may be approached 
from the westward within three or four miles by any vessel 
drawing less than 20 feet water; houses have been erected 
dose by the flag-staff for the accommodation of a pilot; and 
there is a small detachment of the 2nd West India regiment 
here. 

Portindic, Western extremity of the Sahara Desert .—^The 
tall and bare palm or date tree, just above the sea beach 
ought to bear N. E. and by E. to a vessel coming to anchor 
tin. * Waterman's Bay.’ The best anchorage is about one nnle 
' fn»n the shore, in four or five fathoms water. There is l^gs 
:«ttrf in this little bay than in any other part of the Bay of 
JPoi^odic; and the gum arabic trade, which is always car- 
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ried on with the Moors afloat is done there with the greatest 
facility, safety, and advantage.* 

Latitudes and Longitudes of places on the western coast of Africa^ and 
the islands ^jacent, deduced from the surveys of His Majesty’s ship 
* Leven^ and the squadron under Commodore Sir G. Collier;—Cape 
Bojador, 267- N. 14-32- W.; Cape Blanco, ,20-60- N, 17-10' VV.; Portendic, 
18’19* N. 16 3- W.; Senegal, Fort Louis, l(>-3- N. 16-29' W.; Cape Verd, 
14-43- N. 17-33- W.; Cape St. Mary, River Gambia, 1330- N. 16*42-W.; 
West Bird Island, do. 13-42- N. 1(J-40 W.; Cepe Roxo, 12-22. N. 16-.53-W. j 
Mud Bar, River Pongos, 9-67- N. 13-66- W,; Cape Sierra Leone, S-30- N. 
13*12- W.; Free Town, 8*30- N. 13-5*30. W., (variation of the compass 
17 deg. 17* min.W.) ; Shoals of St. Ann, 8-0 N. 13-40- W.; River Gallinus, 
6-67- N. 11-41* W.; Cape Mount, 6*43* N. 11-18 W.; Cape Mesurada, 
6-13- N. 10-44- W.; River Junk, 6-7* N. ,• Settra Kroo, 4.52- N. 8-44- VV.; 
Cape Palmas, 4*24- N. 7*38* W.; Lahou Town, 4-68- S.4 48- W.; Cape 
*Apollonia, 6-3- N. 2-40- VV.; Cape Three Points, W. Cape, 4-45-, 2-7‘ L. 
Cape4-45. T59- W.; Dixcove, 4 48- N. 1-55- W.; Tackarary, 4 63* N. 1-42* 
W,; Saceondee, 4*55 N. 1-39- W.; Chamah, 4 68 N. 1-34- VV.; Coinmenda, 
6*3- N. T27* W.} Elmina Castle, 5*4. N. 1*17* VV.; Cape Coast Castle, 
6*6* N. 1*10* W.; Annamaboe, 8*10* N. 0*69*30* W. ; Taiitumquerry, 
5*12* N. 0*39*30* VV.; Accra, 6*33* N. 0*6*0* W.; Prampram, 6*44. N. 
0*12*30‘ E.j Ningo, 5*46. N. 0 18*30. E.; River Volta, 6*47* N. 0.61 •49*E.; 
Cape St. Paul, 5*47 N. 1*1*49* E.; Qiiittah, 5*65* N. 1*3*45* E.; Little. 
Popoe,6*16 N. 1*45 30* E.; Grand Popoe, 6*19. N. 1-67*27* E ; Whydali, 

. 6*20* N. 2-14* E.; Appee, 6*22* N. 2 31*46* E.; Porto Novo, 6*26* N. 

2 43-33- E.; Badagry, 6*26* N. 2*62*46. E. ; River Lagos, 6*27* N. 
3*32* E.; River Benin, 6*46* N. 6*17* E.; River dos Escravos, 6*35* N. 
5*20* E.J River dos Forcados, 5*22* N. 6*30*33. E.; River Ramos, 6 9*N. 
6-33-.30- E.; River Dodo, 4*50 N. 6*38*30- E.; Cape Forinoso, 4*28- N. 
6*69*15* E. { River Formoso, or first river, 4-28* N. 6- E.; Cape Nim, or 
second river, 4*17* N. 6*10* E. ; River St. John, or third river, 4*.18. N. 
6*16*30 E.; River St, Michael, or fourth river, 4*16* N. 6.21*46* E.; . 
River Santa Barbara, or fifth river, 4*20*30* N. 6*34. E. j River St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, or sixth river, 4*20*.30- N. 6*46.30* E.; River Sond>reru, or 
seventh river, 4*20* N. 6-62*30 E.; Foch6 Point, 4-21*30- N. 7*10* E., and. 
Rough Corner, 4*22* N. 7*22* E., (entrance to River Bonny) j River Old 
Calabar, (entrance) 4*34* N. 8*38* E.; Bembia, Cape and River, 4*0’2*'N. 
9*20* E.; Cape Cameroons, 3*64* N. 9*32* E.; River Campo, 2*20* N. 
10*3-10* E.; Cape St. John, 1*9* N. 9*29* E. j Corisco l8land,.E. point 
in front of the River Danger, 0*68* N. 9*26 E.; Cape Clara, Q*30*44*t N. 
9*24* £., and Round Corner, 0*14.29* N. 9*22* E., (entrance to Gaboon 
Riverl) 

* It is this bay which the French have recently blockuicd. See p^ '6^. 
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Geology and Soil. On this head, of course, nothing more 
than isolated facts can yet be expected. The soil in the 
vicinity of Sierra Leone, consists chiefly of a slight stratum 
of brown gravel on a semi-vitrified rock of the same colour, 
containing a large portion of the oxide of iron. This is 
what is called the brown iron-stone ; the red iron stone is 
also found in extensive strata, but the broivn appears to he the 
more prevailing one. Both these varieties of haematites arc 
cellular throughout their entire substance, strongly indicating 
volcanic origin; they are intersected with yellow streaks, 
and kydney-shaped segments. Magnetic u’oii ore is found 
in the mountains in small detached masses. Some of the 
mountains are chiefly composed of granite, large blocks of 
which are frequently seen studding the surface of the plains. 
No limestone has hitherto been discovered in thc.r:Colony, 
hut fortunately there is a large abundance of fossil shells. 
Gold is abundant, as shewn by the quantities exported to 
England during the last three years.* 

There is very little diffcTcnce in the soil of the coast from 
Cape Palmas to the River Volta; within five or six miles of 
the shore it is of a siliceous nature; the clumps of hills 
which are to be met with in every direction are composed 
principally of gneis and granite : mica slate is fomid to enter 
into the composition of some at no great distance from Cape 
Coast Castle. These rocks, from containing large propor¬ 
tions of feldspar and mica, are rapidly - passing into decom¬ 
position, more especially such as are exposed to the influence 
of air and water; the result of the decomposition is the 
formation of a clayey or an argillaceous soil. 

* As near as 1 can ascertain, (gold not being entered at the Custoiur 
house) the following are the Importations of African gold for three years ; 
weight'after melting, taken from the rchner’s books. 

lbs. oz dwt. ‘ ». d. 

For 1832 1866 4 12 at 77s. 9d.* 87.066 15 7i 

1833 ■ 1712 8 12 at do. 79,898 4 7* 

1834 1691 4 14 at do. 78,9a3 8 4% 

6270 6 18 ^£245,868 8 7t 

* The quality is generally above staiidani,' making the actual valiie about 
41. per oz. 
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As the sandy sea^coastis receded from, the soil ia siliceous, 
mixed with decayed vegetable or ammal matter, whe^t, no 
granite or micaceous rocks intervene; it is in ibe vaUeys 
where the rich alluvial soil is met with, formed of the disinte¬ 
grated materials of the surrounding hills (washed down by the 
heavy torrents of rain) and deposited along with the vegetable 
decomposition, giving richness to the clayey mould. It is in 
such valleys, from 10 to 12 miles inland, that the natives de¬ 
light to make extensive plantations. 

Climate. —^According to the distance N. orS.of the equator, 
and to the elevation of the country, the temperature and sea¬ 
sons of course vary; on the north of the Equinoctial line 
May, June, July, August, September, and October, may be 
considered the wet winter months; and the remainder of the 
year the dry or summer months; harmattans and tornadoes are 
peculiar to the latter and fogs to the former. The rains com¬ 
mence with the end of May or beginning of June, and termi¬ 
nate in August. October, November, and December are 
cold, Hrith occasional fogs. The winds along the Gold Coast 
may be divided into the land and sea breezes, the former 
from the N.N.W. generally, and the latter from the S.W. 
W.S.W. generally; during the rains the land breezes are 
irregular. The land breeze generally continues from 9 a.m. 
to 7 P.M. 

The range of the thermometer is not great; during 1819 
it did not rise higher than 95—the minimum being 76, mak¬ 
ing a range of only 9. In 1820 max. 84 min. 74 range 10. 
In 1821 max 86® min. 66—range 20®. In 1822 max. 89, min. 
74—range 15®—and so on ever since, with this exception, 
that there is a visible change in the duration of the respective 
seasons; thus, as Dr. Tedlie in his valuable Report to the 
Army Medical Board observes, solar heat alone is not a cause 
of .disease. 

The range of the thermometer at Sierra Leone is tery 
slight, and the average heat throughout the yfear is 82.’ ' Tb 
riuns continue for six months, and tlie torrents ^'vidneh pdMr 
down from the moi&tains deluge the plains' beneath. The 
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mountains in the vicinity of Free Town are now:^ however, 
generally cleared and cultivated, and the settlOn^t is as 
healthy for European residents as any other tropical climate. 


Meteorological Table, kept at the Military Hospital, FVee Toim. 
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In the Annual Medical Report from the West African Sta¬ 
tion for I find these remarks: 

* Sierra Leone .—^This station has continued during this 
year as during the two preceding years, to maintain its cha~ 
racteffor salubrity^ the total number of casualties in the sick 
returns is eight; the strength being 446, and the total number 
of sick treated 230, of which last number (as in the preceding 
year) more than one-fifth were cases of sexual disease.’ 

Not only are febrile and other climatorial diseases less pre¬ 
valent' than formerly, but their type is of far greater mild¬ 
ness, and during the years 1831-32, and 1833, when most 
parts, of the globe were suffering from cholera- and other pes¬ 
tilential diseases, the British settlements in West Africa were 
in. the eiyoyment of perfect health. 

• Transmitted to the Army Medical Department. 
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The Deputy Inspector of HospitRls at West AfKca, states 
in his official report, in reference to the causes of di8eiMMt 'iti> 
Europeans—“ Breakfast is taken at rising—at eleven a.m, they 
sit down to *Belish,’ consisting of soups, meats, and the 
highest seasoned dishes; wine is drank as at dinner, and 
afterwards sangaree, or brandy and water, which too fre¬ 
quently they continue sipping and drinking till late in the 
afternoon, sometimes to the dinner hour.” (6 r.M.) “ In all 

the countries,” says Dr. Nicoll, “which I have visited, I 
pever saw so much eating and drinking.” 

. The wet season, as in some parts of India, is usually ushered 
in by tremendous tornados,* or violent gusts of wind, which 
come from the eastward, attended by thunder, lightning, and, in 
general, heavy rains. The violence of the wind seldom con¬ 
tinues longer than half an hour; but the scene during the 
time it continues may be considered as one of the most awfully 
sublime in nature. Its approach is foretold by certain ap¬ 
pearances, which enable people to be on their guard. A dark 
cloud,, not larger than ‘ a man’s hand,’ is indistinctly observed 
on the verge of the eastern horizon. Faint dashes of lightning, 
attended sometimes by very distant thunder, are then seen to 
vibrate in quick succession. The clouds in that quarter be¬ 
come graduallymore dense and black; tliey also increase in bulk, 
and appear as if heaped on each other. The thunder, which at 
first was scarcely noticed, or heard only at long intervals, 
draws nearer by degrees, and becomes more frequent and tre¬ 
mendous. The blackness of the clouds increase until a great 
part of the heavens seem wrapped in the darkness of midnight: 
and it is rendered still more awful, by being contrasted with a 
gleam of light which generally appears in the western hori¬ 
zon. Immediately before the attack of the tornado, there is 
either a light breeze, scarcely perceptible, from the westward, 
or, as is more common, the air is perfectly calm and unusually 

« k 

•i 

• The Harmattan, or N.E. wind, generally blows once or twice in Janu¬ 
ary and February; it is of extreme siccidity, and near the great desert of 
Salwra in particular,' accompanied by a dense haze, occasioned by a vast 
quantity .of iiApalpable powder floating iu.the gusty atmosphere. 
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still. Men and animals fly for shelter i and, while 'expecta¬ 
tion atands in horror,’ the thundering storm in ar^faiatilHl 
bursts from the clouds. It is impossible for language tO"c<HV 
vey a just idea of the uproar of the elements which then takes 
place. 

The temperature of the air is greatly affected by a tornado 
(it becomes cool and clear); and it is not unusual for th# 
thermometer to suffer a depression of eight or ten degrees^ 
within two or three minutes after the storm has come on. 
After a tornado, the body feels invigorated and more active, 
and the mind recovers much of that elasticity which long con¬ 
tinued heat tends to impair. 

Vegetable Kingdom. —From the River Senegal, in about 
16. N. lat.j to the Congo, which is in upwards of G. S. lat., 
there is a remarkable uniformity of vegetation, not only as to 
principal orders and genera, but even, to a considerable 
extent, in the species of whicli it consists.* Many of the trees, 
the palms, and several other remarkable plants, which cha¬ 
racterise the landscape, as Adansonia, Bombax pentandrunif 
Blais guineensis, Jtaphia rhiifcra, and Pandanus Candela-' 
bmm, appear to be very general along the whole extent of 
coast. Sferetdia acuminata, the seed of which is the Cola, 
mentioned in the earliest accounts of Congo, exists, and is 
equally valued in Guinea and Sierra Leone, and, what is 
remarkable, it bears the same name throughout the W. coast. 
The ordeal tree, called by Professor Smith Cassa, and by 
Capf. Tuckey, erroneously, A cassia; if not absolutely the 
same plant as the red water tree at Sierra Leone and the 
Gold Coast, belongs at least to the same genus. A species 
of ithe cream fruit, remarkable in affording a wholesome and 
pleasant saccharine fluid, used by the natives of Sierra Leone 
to cjuench their thirst, though belonging to that generally 
deleterious family the Apocyneee, is also met with. The 
Sarcocephalm of AJxelius, which is probably what he has 
noticed under the name of the country-fig of Sierra Leone, is 

• I am indebted to Murray’s descriptive geography for a collection of 
data relative Ito.the vegetable and animal kingdoms of Ibis coast. 
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found on the banks of the Congo. Anona ienegateuisM, whose 
fruit, though smaller th«n that of the cultivated spe^^, is 
said to have a flavour superior to them all, and appeal's to be 
a genm'al plant along the whole extent of coast; and Chr^ 
sobalanus Icaeo, 4^ a nearly allied species, is equally common 
from Senegal to Congo. 

The trunk of thd Drac^na Draco cleaves open in many 
parts, and distils, at^he time of the summer solstice, a fluid, 
which condenses into red tears, soft at first, afterwards hard 
and friable: this is the true dragon’s blood of the shops, and 
must not be confounded, though dry, friable, blood-red, and 
inflammable, with other resinous substances, known under 
the same name, and derived, the one from a species of Cala¬ 
mus {Rotang), and the other from a Pteroearpus. To the 
dragon’s blood are attributed astringent, desiccatory, and 
incrassating virtues. It is administered internally for dysen¬ 
tery, hasmorrhage, violent bowel complaints, and inward 
ulcers; and externally, to dry up running sores, to heal 
wounds, and to strengthen the gums. The painters make 
use of it, in the red varnish with which they c^ur the Chi¬ 
nese boxes and chests. Mr. Sewel informs me that the cas¬ 
tor nut grows abundantly in the neighbourhood of Cape Coast 
Castle, and also on most parts of the Western Coast. 

The Esculent plants of the Congo, cultivated, as well as 
indigenous, are very similar throughout the W. coast. On 
the banks of rivers the principal articles of vegetable food 
are the Indian corn, or Maize (JZea Mays), Cassava, both 
sweet and bitter {Jatrbpha Manihoi), two kinds of pulse ex¬ 
tensively cultivated; the Cyiisus Cajan and a Pha^eoUis (<*), 
with ground nuts {Arachis hypogeea). The most valuable 
fruits are plantains {Musa sapientum), the papaw {Caries, 
Papaya), pumpkins {Cucurhita Pepo), limes and 'orange^V 
pine apples, the common tamarind, and safu, a fruit the size 
of a small plum. One of the most important plants,'hot only 
of the Congo, but of the whole extent of coast, is JElais 
guineensis, or the oU palm, which also affords the best-palm 
wine. The palm tree is tndy called the * nattve's friend; ' it 
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a^plie^ fijshisi^Hnes, 

bag^^,^tpder^.&c. &c. Tbe wine n objtahied by. ^^lM^-oii 
luu:|^;r]%g .or a gimblet into tbe eabbage4ike bead 

when a streapi of sweet liquot flpwa a osJa^bAph 
auapended beneath, and by the time it is jpbd (six .to. e^ht 
hours) fermentation has reduced the whole into a mdky 
tinted pleasant beverage; the natives, sometimes, allow it 
to .have a harsh and bitter flavour; the process and liquor 
is, in fact, somewhat similar to that obtained from the cocoa 
i|l^t blossom, and termed toddy. Wine is likewise obtained 
from two other palms. Among the other alimentary plants, 
of i'^s importance, or imperfectly known, are the shrubby 
holcus, the common yam, and another dioscorea, found wild 
only, and very inferior to the yam, requiring, it is said, four 
days’ hoiling to free it from its pernicious- qualities. Two 
kinds of sugar canes, capsicums, and tobacco are generally 
cultivated, according to the herbarium of Capt. Tuckey. A 
second kind of ground nut, orpea (Glycine subterraneu ?)t which 
is extensively grown at Madagascar, also appears. A species 
of ximenia amertcana ?) is likewise found, the fruit yellow, 
the . size of a plum, and acid, but not unpleasant, in the 
higher parts .of the Congo, where it is generally planted. 
An antidesma, perhaps like that mentioned by Afzelius, a4 
having a fruit of the same size and taste as a currant, is met 
i^th. 

The edible fruits* of Sierra Leone are numerous and 
luscious. The peach of the negroes (Sarcocephalus. esculen^ 
tus,) is a large, fleshy, and solid fruit, hard and eatable 
throughout, and full of small seeds, not much luilike % 
strawberry in flavour - and consistence. The tree grows 
jg]|!fttifully throughout the colony, of Sierra Leone, 10 to %& 
i^t l^h ; leaves large and elliptical, flowers pink, produced 
*in glqbular heads, and seated on a receptacle, which aftei^ 
wa|r4s becQtnes the fruit. The Anona senegalensis, or i^ri^a^ 

^ ap by J. Sabine, Esq. from the journal and notes of MTiitlGebi.’ 

Dob, who waf enpaf;^ by the ijond<»& Horticultural Society to 
lection of,tit^e^usoif^ v^getaUes in W* Africa. 

voi.. IV.! P P 
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cusUnl apple, nojt much larger than a pigeoi^^a egg, apd 
fvith the same or a superior fiavmir to the rest of the^^cies. 
The moakey^bread {Adamonia digitata) is much used % ihe 
negi^^j its fruit, which is of considerable size, afl4 
obldcig shape, is i|^ of seeds, and tastes like gingerbread* 
with a pleasant acid flavour. The locust tree of Sierra Leone 
{hdfa biglobosa) is a beautiful tree when in blossom, covjfred 
with compact biglobular heads of fine vermilion-colotired 
flowersi which are succeeded by compact bunches of pods, 
containing a yellow farinaceous substance, of which the 
natives are very fond. It is mentioned by Park as aflbrding 
an agreeable and nutritive food. The country cherry isA^are, 
growing on the mountains, and bearing a small oval reddiish 
fruit, somewhat like a plum in. flavour, and produced in clus¬ 
ters on the'topmost branches. Anisophyllea /aaripa, the 
monkey apple, is a fruit of the size of a pigeon’s egg, red on 
one side and yellow on the other, with a flavour between the 
nectarine and plum. Country grapes are the produce of 
Vitis eeesia, they are black, austere, and acid; chiefly eaten 
by the negroes. Country currants resemble elder-berries, 
and are found plentifully on the mountains. The. idvwb 
{Fiscus Brassii), which bears the large fig, grows about ihe 
colony; fruit pleasant; as is also a smaller fig, that bears 
abundantly, and is the size of a hazel nut. Wild Giiayps 
(Peidium pyriferum) are natives of the country: Mr. 
saw and tasted the fruit, but could not exactly identify the 
plant with the West Indian guava. The hog plum is the 
firuit.^ of Spondinus Myrobalanus ; it is well tasted, and 
sharper than the plum of our gardens, but the stone forms 
half the, the bulk of the fruit. The grey plum tree. (Partnn- 
fium exceltum) is more valuable for its compact and duraj^ , 
wood than for the fhiit, which, though large and ahufidam, 
is dry and farinaceous, with a very large stone; ,jw 

macrophylhtm^ is called by fhe Cplonii8ti^<.gmger- 
br^^-phun. , Pf four other fruits, called plums,. tW^^^mall 
]dgeon plum thi^ y^ow, pigeon 

luteua% tile black pliun mid the 
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t^ffu plufen; it tnajr be liilid that the 
iTcT^i^rior to the latter, ^hich is sold in 
' SiHl^a lieone, and is one of the very best fih&its fi^the 
lihe tree is very l^ndsome, 60 feet high, and beHi^ti|ailhy 
Ihiits of the shse of a bullace; at ten-ifilbt from the ^kswUA 
the stem throws out roots like a mangrove or pandanus, but its 
botanical affinities are not known. From the fruit of the 8we«t 


pishamin {Carpodinus dvlcis)^ a quantity of s#eet milky jubbe 
exudes, the pulp is also pleasant and sweet. The sour pis- 
hamin'(C'. acidus) though sharp, acid, and rather bitter, is 
much relished by the natives. The Mammee apple {Mammea 
africand) is a lofty tree, with useful wood, and a very, large 
, fruit. The butter and tallow tree {Pentadesma butyriteeti) 
abounds in a yellow greasy juice, to which it owes its nanm, 
and which is given out plentifully when the fruit is cut; this 
is mixed by the natives with their food, on account of its tur¬ 
pentine flavour, which renders it disagreeable to the Furopean 
settlers. Two kinds of star apple {Chrysophyllum macros 
phyllum and C. ohovatum) are very inferior to the West 
Indian star apple (C. Cainito). Tonsella pyriformis bears a 
rich^d sweet fruit, like a bergamot pear. There is a tree, 
called pomegranate, said to be excellent: but having no 
affinity to puniea. The seeds of Stereulia acuminata ecte 
iailled cola by the negroes, who hold them in great esteemj as 
possessing the same virtues as Peruvian bark. They are 
like horsechesnuts, and produced in pods, which grow two to 
five together. A somewhat similar seed, named tola, is used 
in the same way. Velvet tamarinds, the fruit of Codarutm 
cumtifoUum are produced in beautifully black velvety pods, 
and possess an agreeably acid taste, whilb brown tammrmds 
^ffer Utl^e, except in the colour and larger size of the podi; 

Piiie -apples both grow wild and are cultivated by the na- 
l 3 ves< they abound in the woods so as to obstruct the passage 
throughythem in every direction, shooflng most v^prcSMdijf, 
and^biding fruit i^undantly. Two kinds fnly, the ' 

and Irhite, are grown at Sierra Leone: thoa|^'%ot so 
as those eulti^^^d in England, the flavour is Bttperior.''‘1Clti|^. 
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wild vai'ietiesi are iltoumerable; and a very pleasant' kind of 
wine is made in the colony from the juice. * 

Besides llie fruits already mentioned as found wild hear 
Sierra Leone, the following are cultivated: plantains (Jliaaa 
sapientum), bananas' (3/. paradisiaca)\ the cocoa nuts 'are 
still rare, and papaws iCarica papaya) are only seen near 
the settlers’ houses. Oranges are abundant, and have now 
grown wild: lemons are' rare, but limes plentiful. Cashew 
nuts have been cultivated in large quantities of late; rose 
apples {Evgenia Jambos), and tamarinds from the West 
Indies, love apples {Solatium Lycopersicon), melons, water 
melons, cucumbers, gourds, &c.,.of many kinds and qualities; 
among the melons some, which having the smell of musk, are 
called musk melons. Two sorts of capsicum are grown. 

The Baobab, or Monkey Bread, above mentioned (Adan- 
sonia digitata), may be deemed one of the most'valuable 
productions of Western Africa. It is likewise said to be found 
in Egypt and Abyssinia, and is cultivated in many of the 
warmer .parts of the world. It is the largest known tree; 
its trunk being sometimes no less than thirty feet in diameter. 
At one year old, its diameter is one inch, and its height five 
inches : at 30 years old, when the diameter h« attained to two 
feet, the height is but 22 feet; and so on, till at 1000 years 
old, the Baobab is 14- feet broad, and 58 feet high, and at 5000 
years,* the growth laterally has so outstripped its perpendi¬ 
cular progress, that the trunk will be 30 feet in diameter, and 
only 73 feet in height. The roots are of a most extraordinary 
length ; in a tree with a stem 77 feet round, the main branch 
or tap root measures 110 feet in length. The foliage is not 

so abundant as to*conceal the vast proportion of the trunk ; 

1 • 

• I have met with ’ this gigantic tree of a vast size in several parts of 
Eastern Africa, particularly near Mombas. The Ohapultepee, in Mexico 
{fiupreitet dktricha L.) which is 11/ feet in circumference iriay be jstill 
more aged than theBaobal), whose duration of vitality is indicated by rings 
of annual growth ; such statements do not militate against Moses’ M-Couat 
,oJf the Deluge, for the conveying of the olwe braneft by the dove to the 
ark, shews that vegetation was not destroyed. 
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but it often happens that the profusioi\^ of leaves and of droop¬ 
ing boughs almost hide the stem, and the whole forps an 
hemispherical mass of verdure, 140 to 150 feet in diameter, 
and 60 to 70 feet high. The wood is pale coloured, light, and 
soft, so that in Abyssinia, the wild bees perforate it, and 
lodge their honey in the hollow, which honey is considered 
the best in the country. The negroes on the western coast 
apply these trunks to a singular purpose. The tree is 
liable to be attacked by a fungus, which, vegetating in the 
woody part, without changing the colour or appearance, de¬ 
stroys life, and renders the part so attacked as soft as the 
pith of trees in general. Such trunks are then hollowed into 
chambers, and within them are suspended the dead bodies of 
those to whom are refused the honour of burial. There they 
become mummies, perfectly dry and well preserved, without 
further preparation or embalming, and are known by the name 
of Guiriots. The Baobab, like all plants of the same order 
(Malvaceae), is emollient and mucilaginous. The pulverised 
leaves constitute lalo, a favourite article with the natives, 
which they mix with their daily food to diminish* excessive 
perspiration, and which is even, used by Europeans in fgvers, 
diarrhoeas, &c. The fruit is perhaps the most useful part of 
this tree; its pulp is acid and agreeable, and the juice ex¬ 
pressed from it, mixed with sugar, constitutes a drink that si 
deemed a specific in putrid and pestilential fevers. Owing to 
these circumstances, the fruit forms an article of commerce. 
Bowdich mentiohs that it possesses such an agreeable flavour, 
and is so abundant, that it constitutes a principle article of 
food with the natives, who season many of their dishes with 
it, especially their corn gruel. The Mandingoes convey it to 
the eastern and southern districts, of Africa, and through the 
medium of the Arabs, it reaches Morocco, and even Egypt. 

If the fruit be injured, it is burned, the ashes being mixed 
with Fancid palm oil, and serving for soap. The flowers are 
iRrge, white, and handsome, And on their first expan»on, 
bear some resemblance, in their snowy petals and violet mass 
of stamens, to the White Poppy (Paparer 
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Both the iiowers and^lruit are pendant. The Baobab &ee 
loses its leaves before the periodical rains come on. 

The Arachis hypogma deserves notice on account of the 
singular economy of its fruits. It belongs to the very.few 
plants which mature their seeds under ground; the flower- 
stalk, after the blossom has withered, bending downwards, 
and burying the germen in the soil, where it soon increases in 
bulk, and perfectly ripens. The fruit is a pod, containing one 
or two seeds, the size of small nuts, with a flavour of almonds ; 
the natives of several countries eat them, either boiled or 
fried, and make very pleasant confections of them, the taste 
resembling chocolate. A valuable oil is also extracted from 
the seeds of the Arachis, alike useful in food and for supply¬ 
ing lamps, as it never turns rancid. Many attempts have been 
made to naturalise this plant in Europe; but the climate is 
too cold for it every where north of the southern coast of 
France. 

lAtt of plants common to Equinoctial Africa, America, and Asia .*— 
Gleichenia Hermanni Prodr. Flor. Nov. HoU. ; Mertensia dichotoma, 
fTilld. ; Ajrrostis Virginica, L.; Cyperas articulatus, L.; Cypcrus niioticns, 
Fail. ead. sp.; Llpocarpha argentea, Nolt.; Hypaelyptum argenteuin, 
Vah!^ Fuirena umbellata, L.fil. •, Pistia Stratiotes, L .; Boerhuavia tnati^ 
bills. Prodr. Flor. Nov. Noll.; Ipomoea pes caprae. Nob.; Convolvulus 
pes caprae, E., convolvulus Brasiliensis, E. ead. sp ; Ipomoea pcntaphylla, 
Jacqu. ; Scoparia dulcis, E. Heliotropium indicum, E. ; Sphenoclca 
zeylaiiica, Goerh. ; Ageratum conj zoides, E. ; Waltheria indica, E., 
Waltheria americana, E. ead. sp.; Hibiscus liliaccus, E. ; Sida periploci- 
folia, E. ; Cassia occidentals, E ; Guilandina Bonduc, E., Guilandina 
Bonducella, E., ead. sp.; Abrus prccatorius, E. ; Hcdysanitn trifloruin, E. 

Plants common to Equinoctial Africa and America; but mt found in 
India. —Octoblepharum albidum, Ileda. ; Acrostichum aureum, E. ; Era- 
grostis cUiaris, E., Poa, ciliaris, L .; Cyperus ligularis, E. ; Schwenkia 
americana, L.; Hyptis obtusifolia. Nob.; Struchium (americanuui) Bejam. 
312; Sida juncea Banks, et Soland. Mss. Brasil.; Urena americana, E., 
Urena reticulata, Cavan, ead. sp.; Malachra radiata, E.; Jussiaea erecta, 
E. ; Crotalaria axillaris, Mart. Eierv. et fPilld.; Pterocarpus lunatus, L, 

Plants common to Equinoctial Africa and India; but not found in Ame¬ 
rica. —Rocccila fuciformis Achar. Lichenog. 440; Perotislatifolia Soland. 

• From Tuckcy^s voyage up the Congo. 
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in ffyrt. Ketff. ; Centotbeca lappacea, Bemte.; Eleiuine .tadica, Gcert.; 
Flagellaria indica, L.; Gloriosa superba, L.; Celoaia ari^ntca, L .; Celo* 
sia margaritacea, L., Celosia albida ? Wittd ,; ead. sp-.; Destnochssta lap- 
pacea Decand.; Grangca (maderaspatana) Adans .; Lavenia erecta, Su >.; 
Oxysteluia escnlentum. Nob., Periploca esculenta. Roxb., Nymphaea lotos, 
D., Nymphaea pubescens, Willd., cad. sp.; Hibiscus sorattensis, L. j Leca 
sambacina, L .; Hedysarara pictom, L .; Indigofera lateritia, WtUd .; Gli* 
DUS lotoides, L. 

Lift of Species which have not been satisfactorily aseertamed.-^hctoi^- 
cbum alcirornc, Ste. ; Acrostichum stemaria, Beauv. ; Imperata cylindrica. 
Prodr. Flor. Nov. Noll.; Panicum crtis-galli, L.; Typba angostifblia, L. j 
Giseckia pbarnaceoidcs, L.; Cassytha pubescens. Prodr. Flor. Nov. Holl. ; 
Celtis orientaiis, L. ; Cardiospermum graudifiorum, Lu>.; F^uUtna pin* 
nata, B. ; Hydrocotyle asiatica, L.; Hedysarum adsccndens, Sw. ; Hedy« 
surum vnginale, L- ; Ptcrocarpus Ecastophyllum, L. 

The native names of the different species of timber exported from the 
River Sierra Leone for ship building and carpenter’s work are—1. Co- 
Tartosar, or African oak ; 2. Tolongah, or brimstone; 3. Bumia, rather 
scarce; 4. Cooper ; 5. Kon ; 6 . Conta ; 7- Roth; 8 . Wossomah ; 9 Jumo 5 
lO.Backam; Il.Topercanico; 12.IVlooIi, the tree produces vegetable butter; 
13. Sop; 14. Kelill; 15. Cong; 16. African almond; 17- Bombay; 18. 
Dye-wood; 19. Pissaman; 20. Pissaman, (no marine animal of any kind 
attacks it}; 21. black oak; 22. Wismore; 23.'African cedar; 24. White 
wismore; 25. Cronko ; 26. Shiu-shinginara; 27. blue W'ismore ; 28 Ar- 
woora: 29. African mammec apple; 30. Catepy; 31. Lowland box-wood; 
32. Singa-singa marah; 33. African pine; 34. Highland box-wood; 35. 
Singuoora; 36. Cabooco; 37- Brimstone ; 38. Bessey; 39 African mul¬ 
berry ; 40. Mangrove. The grain of several of these woods is very rich, 
and the furniture made therefrom not only durable but extremely beautiful. 
In Mr. Forster’s elegant mansion at Hampstead, there are several articles 
of furniture made from African mahogany, whicit would vie with the wood 
of any country in the world -. and for ship-building the African teak is now 
generally and deservedly esteemed. 

Animal Kingdom.—O f this interesting department of 
natural history little is yet known, owing to our slight know¬ 
ledge of the interior; the species yet seen are principally 
those' met with around the European settlements on the 
coast. In the following lists are enumerated the chief qua-* 
'drupeds of Western Africa, arranged under those countries 
•where they have been particularly observed:— 

Senegal. Cercopithecus ruber. Red Monkey; Cercopithecus 
sabmus, Green Monkey; Mcgaderma frons, Foliaceous Bat; 
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Taphozous senega^nsis, Senegal Bat; Oryx besoastica Sm, 
Senegal Oryx Gazella dama Sm,, Swift Antelope; Cerco- 
phithecus petaurista. Vaulting Monkey. 

Guinea. Cercopitbecus nictitans. White-nosed Monkey; 
Cercopithecus petaurista, Vaulting Monkey; Cercopithecus 
diana. Palatine Monkey; Cercocebus fuliginosus, Smoky 
Monkey; Cercocebus sethiops, Ethiopian Monkey; Cyanb- 
cephalus papio, Guinea Baboon ; Papio Mormon, Mandrill; 
Papio sylvicola, Wood Baboon; Canis cancrivorus. Crab- 
eating Wolf. 

Sierra ijcone and Congo. Simia troglodytes. Chimpanzee ; 
Colobus polycomos. Full-bottom Monkey; Gazella mytelopes, 
Sm., Broad-footed Antelope; Antilope redunca, Nagor An- 
‘telope; Cephalophus sylvicultrix Sm., Bush Antelope; Ce- 
phalophus quadriscopa Sm., Four-tufted Antelope; Cepha¬ 
lophus mergens, Duckre Antelope; Cephalophus Grimmia, 
Guinea Antelope; Cephalophus Maxwellii, Sm., Maxwell’s 
Antelope; Cephalophus Philantomba, Sm., Sierra Leone 
Antelope; Tragelophus phalerata, Sm., Ribbed Antelope. 

Lions, elephants, panthers, buffaloes, hippopotami, and 
deer abound. The most interesting quadrupeds of Senegal 
appear to be the Red Monkey,, the Green Monkey, and the 
two Antelopes, named Dania and Scripta. M. Adanson says, 
that the Jted Monkey is a pretty animal, but capricious, mis¬ 
chievous, little susceptible of attachment, and possessing the 
distinguishing characteristic of the monkey tribes, curiosity, 
in a remarkable degree. During his aquatic excursion, 
they descended from the tops of the trees to the extremity 
of the branches, earnestly noticing, and apparently much 
amused by, the boats passing up the river. After a time they 
took bourage, and began to pelt the travellers with pieces of 
wood, thus provoking a most unequal contest. Upon -being 
iired upon, they uttered the most frightful cries, and although 
many were killed, the survivors returned to the contesfe witW 
redoubled-courage, and with a moat determined spirit: some 
Jlung stones at their adversaries, while others even collected 
their own excrements for the same purpose. 
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The Green Monkey, is so named from therupper partis being 
of a greenish yellow colour: the lower are greyish; tail ter¬ 
minated by a long pencil of yellow hairs; face, ears, and'hands 
black j this species are in immense numbers. They remain 
On the trees in large troops, and preserve the most profound 
silence, even when they are wounded. Adanson • did not at 
first notice them, from the similarity of their colour to that of 
the foliage, until they suddenly began fiinging at him pieces 
of the dead branches; and although be killed twenty-three 
of them in less than an hour, th(?y did not appear in the 
least frightened by the discharge of his guns. In confinement, 
it is stated by M. Cuvier to be remarkably beautiful and 
gentle ; fond of being caressed by those it knows, and seldom 
exhibiting any malicious i)ropensity: when fully contented, it 
expresses satisfaction by a peculiar gentle grunt, which may be 
compared to the syllable grav. 

The Damn Antelope so closely resembles the species so 
named by M. Iluppell, and found by him in the deserts of 
Nubia, that they are probably one and the same. 

The Harnessed Antelope is a most beautiful animal, first 
noticed by Adanson by the native name of Gexih. It is about 
the size of a fallow deer : the ground colour of a bright bay, but 
marked with stripes in various directions, and with such regu¬ 
larity as to give the idea that a harness of some white mate¬ 
rial, w'as throwm over its bod}'. Another species, closely re¬ 
sembling this, named the Ilibbed Antelope (A. phalerata) 
inhabits the barren plains above the great falls of the Zezere, 
or Congo. Large baboons, of the most grotesque but repul¬ 
sive forms, are common .in this part of Africa. 

The Papiov, or Common Baboon, is of a yellowish green, 
verging more or less to brown ; visage black, and tail long; 
when adult, it is a most ferocious and disgusting animal, 
b’rom the same country comes the Mandrill Baboon (Simia 
'Maimon Lin.^, of an olive colour; its chin has a small yellow 
• beard, and the cheeks are naked, blue, and furrowed. In the 
adult males, the nose grows red, and the end is sometimes of 
a bright scarlet, while the buttocks arc of a beautiful violet. 
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M. Cuvier well r^anarks that it is impossible to conceive ah 
animal more extraordinary and more hideous. It very nearly 
attains the height of a man, and is looked upon by the 
negroes with great fear. 

The Chimpanzee^ of all the Apes yet discovered, makes the 
nearest approximation to the human form. It was designated 
by Linnmus as a variety of the human species, under the 
name of Homo trogiodytes. The 'Chimpanzee appears to 
have-an affinity, if not identity, with the large African apes 
so often mentioned by travellers, or to the Barris, or great 
Wild Man of the African woods. In size it exceeds that of 
the Orang-Otan, and exhibits the same docility, submissive- 
ness; and gentleness. It is heard of more especially in Congo. 
The Perruque, or Full-bottomed Monkey (Colobus poly- 
comos Gcof .) has the neck furnished with a variegated mane 
of long hair, fancifully compared to a full-bottomed wig, but 
truly representing the lion in its own family. 

Several of the Antelopes are very elegant. The Bush 
Antelope (A. sylnicultrix), called by the colonists of Sierra 
Leone the Bush Goat, is of a considerable size, and measures 
five feet in length ; the venison is excellent; it is not so fleet 
as other antelopes. 

The Hucker Antelope (A. mergens) is remarkable for its 
great timidity, being alarmed at the least unusual noise, and 
concealing itself on hearing thunder. It lives solitary or in 
pairs; its peculiar name originates from its singular habit of 
rising upon the hind legs to look round, making a blowing 
noise with its nostrils, and then stooping .and flying under 
cover of the vegetation, to stand and rise up again. Another 
species, the dodger antelope of Major Smitli, also from 
Western Africa, appears to resemble this very much. , 

The Barnantin, or Sea Cow {Manatus senegalensis)^ ap am¬ 
phibious quadruped of great dimensions; occasionally fre¬ 
quents the mouth of the Senegal. It is essentially herliivorous,/ 
and of a mild and inoffensive character. Adanson describes,- 
it as full eight feet long, having some resemblance to a seal; - 
four nails are at the edge of the fins, and the tail is horizon-. 
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tally flat; the eyes very small, and the ears not!.v^isihle* .The- 
negroes call it Cercou, ' . : . • ‘ ' 

' Birds are in great variety, and of unsurpasiwd beauty; but 
we as yet know little of the ornithological treasures of the 
country. The rapacious birds are few: only one species of 
vulture is yet known to inhabit Western Africa; this is the 
Angola vulture of Latham^ which is probably the same with, 
the vultur percnopterus of Egypt and Southern Europe; 
although Latham’s name has recently been erroneously ap¬ 
plied, in an English translation of Cuvier's Animal Kingdom, 
to a totally different bird. 

The Crowned Eagle of Guinea {F. coronatus), is more 
than two feet in length, or one-third the size of the larger 
European eagles: it is only occasionally seen on the Gold 
Coast, and is remarkable for a crest over each eye, while the 
legs are clothed with feathers to the toes. The Senegal Fish¬ 
ing Eagle feed almost entirely upon fish, in the manner of our 
osprey. Five other falcons, peculiar to this country, have re¬ 
cently been noticed. The grey-necked shrike {Malaconotus oli- 
vaceus, Sw.); the Barbary shrike {Malaconotus barbarus, Sw.), 
and two or three other species of the same group, equally 
conspicuous for the richness of their plumage, occur in Sene¬ 
gal, and, probably, also in the neighbouring states. The- 
beautifully coloured sunbirds {Cinngridai, Sw.) are met with 
in great numbers, sipping nectar from the numerous blossoms, 
which a luxuriant vegetation yields. Th** Senegal, the long¬ 
tailed, and the chalybeate, are three species of exquisite 
beauty; and not larger in size than many of the American 
humming-birds. There are numerous flocks of golden-co¬ 
loured 'orioles of different species. Migratory Boilers, decked 
with the brightest tints of azure, purple, and green, occur in 
large flocks; with crested hoopoes, and beautiful bee-eaters. 
The water birds, also, are but imperfectly known. 

^ Th.e gallinaceous birds, so numerous in India, and even in 
America^ under the same parallels of latitude, are here thought 
to be very few. Some of the partridges, loosely mentioned by 
travellers, are probably of that particular race, called sand 
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grouse, found only in the hot latitudes of the Old World (G. 
Pteroclea, ST.), while the rest cannot be referred to their true 
species. The only gallinaceous birds of any size, peculiar to 
tropical Africa, are the Guinea fowl. Of these, the' most 
common species {Nvmida mbleagris) has long been domesti'- 
cated 'in Europe. In a wild state, these birds associate in 
numerous flocks of 200 or 300 each: they chiefly frequent 
marshes and morasses, where they seek for worms, insects, 
and seeds. During the night they perch on high places, and 
are well known for their discordant noise. 

Four of the most remarkalile land birds are:—1st. The 
Plantain-eater (Mttsophaga violacea), as large as an ordinary 
sized jiigeon, but with the tail much longer; the whole plum¬ 
age of a deep black, highly glossed with bluish purple; but 
the quill-feathers, when opened, are then seen to be of'the 
deepest and richest lilac, reflecting violet; the feathers of the 
head are of the same colour, and so short and soft as to 
resemble velvet; the bill is orange, mixed with red, its sub¬ 
stance very thick, and elevated in front like a helmet. Another 
species, the variegated plantain-eater, is also found in Senegal, 
but its ]flumage is plain. 

2nd. The Touracco, or Weh-crest of Senegal, is of the 
same natural family; rather smaller in size, but living equally 
and exclusively upon fruits: the wings are also of a crim¬ 
son lilac, but the rest of the body is green. On the head is 
a compressed and erect crest of thin and delicate feathers. It 
lives in the deepest forests, and perches only on the loftiest 
trees. 

ii^rd. The Beef-eater {Bwphaga africana, L.) receives its 
name from its habit of alighting on the backs of cattle, and 
picking from their hides the troublesome insects by which 
they are infested, climbing round their bodies, much in the 
same way as the creepers, or woodpeckers do on trees this 
is rendered apparent by the formation of their claws aud tailB, 
both of which are of the scansorial structure; the bill also is 
very thick. The bird is not so large as a thrush, and is 
plainly coloured. Another species is said to inhabit Abyssinia. 
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4th. The Long-^afied Goat-nuvlcer (C. »uicrodij[deru») 
peculiar to Sierra Leone; is varied with, brown, yellowish, 
and black, much like the Luropeaii species, yet it is smaller; 
its most remarkable character is a very long single feather, 
issuing from the wing covers, measuring near 20 inches, the 
shaft of which is only expanded into a broad web at the 
end. Nature has, no doubt, designed for this extraordinary 
appendage some peculiar use. 

IcTHYoLOGY.—The rivers and coasts aboimd with many 
fish, beautiful in their colours, or nutritious for food; and 
there are swarms of alligators, serpents, and other reptiles. 

The Mollttsca and SheU~Jish, are abundant and curious. 
The valuta cyrnhium and scenpha, two large volute shells, the 
animal of which are carnivorous, appear to be in profusion in 
Senegal. Cones, olives, and various other predacious races, are 
no less common; the Cyprasa moneta, or money cowry, passes 
current among the negro tribes as coin, of a very low value. 

Entomology oflers an extensive field for the naturalist. 
The number of locusts and cicades is every where striking; 
but in the sandy plains thiidy covered with grass their num¬ 
bers are immense, and their chirping is intolerable; they 
are seen of various kinds, sizes, and colours, skipping or 
flitting about in all directions, at every step of the traveller. 

The larva} or caterpillars of all the beetles that feed upon 
decayed wood are rich and delicate eating, so that every 
forest afibrds the traveller plenty of nourishment, did he 
know where to search for it. The children in Africa, at 
the proper season, are busily employed in digging out of the 
ground the females of a particular sort of cricket,, which are 
then full of eggs, and so enclosed in a bag, as to resemble 
part of the roe of a large fish; these, when roasted, are 
deemed very delicate. 

TJie myriads of ants, which swarm in tropical Africa, can 
scarcely be conceived by those who have never visited hot 
climates.* They are of numerous species, but all seem intent 
on removing from the face of the earth every animal or veget¬ 
able substance no longer necessary or useful. Like the de- 
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stroying angel^ they walk steadily forward in the line ordained 
them, and spare neither magnitude nor beauty, neither the 
living nor the dead. One species, which seems at times to 
have no fixed habitation', ranges about in vast armies : being 
armed with very strong jaws, they attack whatever animal im¬ 
pedes their progress, and there is no escape but by imme¬ 
diate flight, or instant retreat to the water. The inhabitants 
of the negro villages, as Mr. Smeathraan has himself wit¬ 
nessed, are frequently obliged to abandon their dwellings, 
taking with them their children, &c. and wait until the ants 
have passed. So numerous are these hosts, that a deer, hog, 
&c. being killed, and left on the ground, in one night will have 
the flesh entirely cleaned from the bones, and made a com¬ 
plete skeleton. There are near twenty other species in 
Western Africa, of different sizes and colours, each possessing 
peculiar habits. ’ Some attack the collections of the botanist, 
and in spite of weights laid upon his books of drying plants, 
get in, cut the leaves and flowers to pieces, and carry them 
away! Others attack all sorts of victuals. Mr. Smeathman 
has had four large sugar dishes emptied in one night, when 
the least opening was left; some assail the sideboard, and 
cover every glass that has had wine or puncli left in it; nay, 
innumerable multitudes frequently even ascend the table, and 
drown themselves in the very bowls and vessels before you. 
{Pref. to Drury's Insects^ vol. iii.)—I tried in Africa to pre¬ 
vent the ants ascending my table by placing each of its legs 
in a large dish of water, but these astonishing insects soon 
made a bridge of the dead bodies of their comrades; placing 
the feet of the table on globes of very smooth glass is a better 
expedient to ward off this plague. 

The Termites, or white ants of Western Africa have had 
their wonderful economy attentively investigated Ijy Mr. 
Smeathman. They build pyramidal or conical structures, 
divided into appropriate apartments, magazines for provisions, 
arched chambers^ and galleries of communication. TBese are 
so firmly cemented that they easily bear the weight of three 
or four men; and on the plains of Senegal, appear like the 
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villages of the natives. [I observed the same in Eastern 
Africa.] The destruction they effect is wonderfully rapid: 
they destroy food, furniture, books, clothes, and timber of 
whatever magnitude, leaving merely a thin surface; and in a 
few hours a large beam will be eaten to a mere shell not 
thicker than writing paper. On emerging from the egg, the 
insect is in its larva state, furnished with a great hard head 
and strong toothed jaws, but it is destitute of eyes. These 
are the labourers, who, although not more than a quarter of 
an inch long, build these edifices, procure provisions for the 
community, and take charge of the eggs. On changing to the 
pupa state, they become larger and more pou'erful: the head 
is nearly as big as the body, while the jaws project .beyond 
tlu! head, they are very sharp, but without teeth. They now 
become soldiers, and assume higher duties; never working 
themselves, but superintending the labourers; they act also 
as guards to defend the common habitations from intrusion 
or violence. When a breach is made in the dwelling, they 
rush forward and defend the entrance with great ferocity; 
frequently beating their jaws against the walls as a signal to 
the other guards, .or as encouragement to the labourers; they 
then retire, and are succeeded by the labourers, each with a 
burden of tempered mortar in his mouth, and who diligently 
set about and repair the injury. One soldier appears to at¬ 
tend every 600 or 800 labourers when building a wall; he 
takes no active part himself, but frequently makes the noise 
above mentioned, which is constantly answered by a loud hiss 
from all the attendants, who, at this signal, evidently redouble 
their diligence. The next change brings the pupae, or sol¬ 
diers to their perfect state as male and female winged insects. 
They then emerge into the air, either during the night,- or 
a damp 'and cloudy day: in a few hours, however, the solar 
heatr causes the wings to wither and become dry; the insects 
then fall to the ground, and are eagerly sought after by hosts 
of bird8,'lwards, and even by the negroes themselves, who roast 
and eat them. The few which survive this general destruc- 
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tion are collected foy the labourers and soldiers, who enclose 
them, by pairs, in apartments made of clay, the entrance to 
which is so narrow that they cannot migrate; but where they 
are diligently fed and attended by the labourers, whose bodies 
are small enough to admit an easy entrance.- After ijn- 
, pregnation, the abdomen of the female extends to an enor¬ 
mous size, exceeding the rest of her body nearly Ji{,000 times ; 
in which state it is filled with an immense number of eggs, 
protruded to the amount of about 8,000 in 24 hours. These 
are instantly taken away by the labourers, and conveyed to 
separate chambers, where, after they are hatched, the young 
are attended and provided for till they are able to shift for them¬ 
selves, and take their share in the labours of the community. 
(Smeaihman, Phil. Tram. vol. Ixxi.) 

^ Other speces of termites build their nests on trees of an 
oval form, while that of another {T. arda) is cylindrical, two 
or three feet high, terminated by a round vaulted dome, and 
surrounded by a prominent terrace. 

Population. —Of the numbers, characters, and almost 
of the names of the people of Western Africa (estimated at 
26 to the square mile, 1,200,000 square miles, thus giving 
81,000,000 mouths) we know very little. 

The three great negro races inhabit the country:— 

1st. The Fotdahs, from Fooladoo on the Upper Senegal, or 
of the same race with the Fellatahs, in Central Africa, have 
now spread all over the banks of that river, besides the great 
kingdom of Foota Jallo to the S., and many districts on the 
banks of the Gambia. They have not the extreme negro 
characteristics; neither the deep jet hue, the flat nose, nor 
the thick lips, on the contrary, their features are high, with 
an oliye tint, and an agreeable expression. They have em¬ 
braced tlie Mahometan faith, but without that bigotry which 
almost uhiversally accompanies it. Their manner.s are pecu¬ 
liarly courteous and gentle: they practice the most, liberal 
hospitality, and relieve the wants hot only of their own aged 
and infirm, but even of those belonging to other tribes. 
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Their employments are' pastoral^^ and their habits, in some 
degree, nomadic. Occupying countries where there is no 
fixed property in land; they drive their flocks, according to 
the season, to the tops of the mountains, or the banks of the 
rivers. At night they collect their herds within 'the circle of 
the tents, and light large fires to deter the approach of wild 
beasts. Such is their good conduct Mid industry, that if is 
considered infamous to injure them, and a blessing is said 
to rest on any territory that contaiins one of their villages. 
Their internal government is republican, under chiefs of their 
own; and this form they insist upon retaining, even when 
they settle under a sovereign of another tribe. 

Slid. The Mandingoes are a race more numerous, and 
more decidedly negro, both in form and disposition. Though 
capable of great occasional exertion, they have by no means 
the steady industry of the h^ulahs. Their employments are 
chiefly a slight agriculture, fishing with nets and baskets, 
and, above all, traffic, in which their enterprise exceeds that 
of the other negro races. They conduct large kafilas to a 
considerable distance in the interior, and their language is 
well understood in all the commercial districts. They are 
cheerful, inquisitive, credulous, and so gay, that they will 
dance for 24 hours, without intermission, to the sound of the 
drum, or balafon. Polygamy is practiced to a great extent, 
and the numerous households to which it gives rise, live in 
tolerable outward haimony, which must not, however, be 
considered very secure, since it requires to be cemented by 
the extraordinary expedient of Mumbo Jumbo.* 

• This bugbear of the African ladies is called into service wncnever the 
simpler expedients of scolding or beating fail to quell domestic dissension. 
Mumbo Jumbo, being then summoned, arrays himself in a fantastic coat 
hung for his use on a neighbouring tree, crowns his head with a tuft of 
straw,‘and soon after dusk marches into the market place. Thither the 
unhappy fair one being summoned dares not disobey, and the love of stir 
and mischietcauses her to be soon followed by tjie, majority of her fellow- 
citizens. In their presence she is stripped naked, and undergoes a severe 
whipping, indicted by the rod of Mumbo Jumbo, amid the applause of all 
the spiptators. 

VOIi. IV. 


Q Q 



TIIK JALOFS, FEX-OOPS, AND TIMMANF.ES. 

The Manclingoes have some tastes more refined than are 
usual among Africans, particularly in poetry, the extemporary 
composition, and recitation of which forms one of their fa¬ 
vourite amusements.. The original country of these people 
is the elevated territory of Handing; but they are now widely 
diffused over all this region, and particularly along the banks 
of the Gambia. 

The third great race are the Jalofs, who occupy nearly 
the whole of that inland territory which intervenes between 
the Gambia and the Senegal, and the extent of which is esti¬ 
mated, by Golberry, at 4,800 leagues. A number of them 
are subject to a powerful inland prince, called Burb-y-Jalof, 
who boasts of himself as anciently the sole rider in this part 
of Africa. The Jalofs, though of a deep black complexion, 
and with the decided negro features, are considered a hand¬ 
some race. They boast of their antiquity, and in many 
respects excel their neighbours; Their language is softer 
and more agreeable; they manufacture finer cotton clotlis, 
and give them a superior dye :* in horsemanship they are fear¬ 
less and expert,—and as hunters they rival the Moors. They ' 
possess not, however, the invention of writing, and reckon by 
Jives instead of by tens. 

The Fcloops are a wild afld rude race, itdiabiting the 
shores to the S. of the Gambia; their traffic with us is car¬ 
ried on through the Mandingo merchants, and we consequently 
know little of them. 

The Timmanees border on our colony of Sierra Leone. 

The AshanteeSf amounting, it is thought, to 1,000,000 
people, with 3,000,000 of dependants, belonging to other 
nations, inhabit Ashantee Proper, a region behind the Gold 
’Coast, comprising about 14,000 square miles. They are a 
very superior class of native^ *to those on the coast,—manu- 

• Mr. Forster lias presented me with some speeimens of the cotton 
cloths manufactured hy the natives of Western Africa; these cloths have 
a softness, weif^ht, and tCxture, wlifch our manufacturers iflf^Mauchcster 
cannot equal j the patterns before me are novel and tasteful, proving that 
tlie African is not the degraded being he has been so unjustly represented. 
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facturc excellent cotton, smelt metals and bmlil Im^ge bouses. 
The country is governed by a king, aided by four obie&ns coun¬ 
cillors. Notwithstanding that the manners of the Asbant^s 
are more polished and dignified than their neighbours, 
-hecatombs of unfortunate slaves and captives are offered to 
propitiate the manes of their ancestors ; and On the death of 
any member of the royal family, thousands of human beings"are 
slain as attendants for the next world. In no country, indeed, 
is life less valued than in Africa. The Landers were dread¬ 
fully tormented by the rude curiosity of the natives, who 
almost sufibcated them by crowding to and about their tents. 
On complaining of this nuisance to the chief of one place, he 
said, * Take your gun and kill a few; you have my full leave 
to slaughter as many as you please. After you have cut off 
the heads of some of them, the rest will not molest you.’ Po¬ 
lygamy is carried to a dreadful extent; the legal allowance of 
wives for the Ashantee monarch is 3,000! 

The Dahomians (who have conquered the fearful and 
effeminate Wydans) predominate along what is termed the 
Stave CoO'Sf, and in the interior to the depth of about 200 miles; 
their rule is equal in barbarity to that of the Ashantees. 
The Pantees manufacture cottons interwoven with silk, earth¬ 
enware, iron, soap, &c.; and enjoy a republican form of 
government. Other tribes and nations exist, of whom we do 
not know even the names, but all, more or less, sunk in a 
state of savage barbarism.* 

* A <Vw obscrvatloDs nn the system that has been pursued in our expeditions of discovery 
into the interior of Africa, may not be here out of place. From the time of Park several ex¬ 
peditions have been fitted out by government, none of which have been attended with a sac- 
cess coinmcnsurate with the expectations of the country, and the money expended on them. 
If the subject were cnqnired into, it might not be difficult to trace the Ihilare of these under¬ 
takings to the errors committed in planning and conducting them. Tlie most coasidarable 
was tliat under Major Peddle, than whom a more estimable man, and a braver officer, never 
entered the &cld,'but, one more unfitted to lead an expedition of discovery,'Into the interior 
of Afrii», (muld not welt have been selected. Had his orders been to fight bis way through 
the coivitry no man would hanre done it better, but be was ili-oaicnlated to w|u bis way 
tlirougb the unknown regions of Africa by paticoce, perseverance, and persuasion. Tbere 
arc persons,|iow in this country who witnessed what took place after the expedition arrived 
on .the coast (where it remained near twelvIF^tnonths, engaged in ill Judged inrepamtioas for 
the inland journey), and tliey declare that the attempt may be considered to have foiled be¬ 
fore the party left the shore. They started with a numerous train of camels, and other ani- 
mul^Hl^en with an Immense quantity of valuable property, for use as presents to the kings 
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It is difficult to obMu corrected statements of the popula¬ 
tion of our settlements on this coast. The most thickly inha- 
bitedj) by British subjects, is Sierra Leones the census of 
which, at two intervals, was as follows:— 


Town. 

' 

Parish. 

In 1830. 

• In 1883. 

Men. 

§ 

1 

to 

►a 

o 

n 

Girls. 

I 

1 

1 

i’ 

Total. 

Free ‘Tonni and Suburbs 

St. George .. 

2138 

o 

to 

o 

900 

727 

4785 




Lsopold...... 

St. Peter .... 

222 

BO 

76 

80 

468 




Charlotte. 

St.John .... 

134 

65 

48 

31 

268 




Bathurst . 

St. James.... 

243 

110 

63 

63 

468 

to 



' Gloucester . 

St. Andrew .. 

211 

no 

133 

78 

563 

g 



Regent and Vicinity.... 

St. Charles .. 

583 

349 

1S6 

130 

1218 


xf 


Kissey and ditto. 

St. Patrick .. 


246 

231 

1S7 

1033 


1 




143 

88 

103 

76 

409 

ft* 

9 




163 

85 

38 

20 

286 

1 


Waterloo.. 

St. Michael .. 

148 

7S 

67 

63 

353 

o 

to 




119 

34 

24 

28 

105 




WelUni^n.. 

Arthur sees,. 

3.38 

80 

19 

IQ 

456 

§ 

a 


. 

St. Henry.... 

SOi) 

18 

n 

8 

287 




Leieeater. 

St, Andrew .. 

26 

27 

13 

13 

78 




. VWages tn Peninsula .. 


S!15 

622 

131 

102 

1480 




Peninsula and Isles .... 

, , 

f>2 

• « 

23 

.. 

115 




.'Gambia Island . 

St. Anne .... 

32 

1 

3 

3 

37 





Total.. 

6700^ .302012027 167«|1282I 

10785 

12879 

29764 


Of the total population at Sierra Leone 35,000, about 200 
are Europeans; the remainder are either captured and libe- 

or ditefit throogh 'whoiie territories the^ had to pass. Tlie coDScqaence was, what those ac> 
quainted with the natives ^d the country expected, they met wiQt diffimlties at every stet>. 
The cupidity of the naUves was excited by the temptatien of such a display of valuables $ 
Impedtinents were thrown in the.way of the expedition, for the purpose of arresting the 
propwty 1 this created delay, withdelay come alckncBs, despondency, and the total failnrcof 
U»e attempt, upon which an enormons sum of money was entirely thrown away. The next 
esqiedition was made under Major Gray, and was attended with the same errors and the same 
disastrous results. And now, after having expended uselessly tens of thousands on such ill. 
planned schemes, {pivernment has grone from one extreme to the other, and cannot spare even 
fifty ponnds In aid of any undertaking for the like purpose. Park and Clapperton were both 
eminently qualifled for the task they undertook { but it may be questioned, whether the right' 
pirn has yet been bit upon for ensuring success. It is the opinion of those who have resided 
long'-onUie coast, that persons should be selected for the purpose who are seasoned to the 
climate by a residtaice in the country, and that they should set out attended by two or three 
natives belonging to the Interior, moderately provided with the means of procuring subsist, 
ence on j(he Jonr 9 «r. and to whom a handsome reward should be guaranteed, on condition 
of.thelr hringin^tha tntvrilec safe back» rewards might be promised to the chiefs in toe in. 
torior, on the same terms. It is thought that toia plan affords the fairest proaj^t of success. 
AMarrabout (Moorish priest) adfhredto Msjo^ray, at Senegal, before he started, to conduct' 
him to itmbnetoo, and fkom thence to toe salt water (sea) by the Niger, on condition of 
reeetvtng I.OM pieces of bafts (about ilirlM.} on Ms safe istambaek’ to Senegal; > Re citer 
was derlincd, as not being in accordance with his InShraetionB. , . 




























SLAVES EMANCIFATfin AT SIERRA LBONE. ^7 

rated slaves,* or their desOcndants, i^ether virillh Bome 
Kroomen, or native Africans, who ply for hire in the 
ment. Many of the colonists possess wealth—some of 
liberated slaves being now worth upwards of 1,000?. ^tcrlih^. 
There are of course some instances where indolence prevails, 
but on the whole, the freed African shews that he prizes his 
liberty, and is grateful for the boon conferred on him by the 
humanity of Britain. There are public schools in each 
parish, and from 3,000 to 4,000 children daily attend them. 

It is, however, much to be lamented, that the influence of 
certain individuals, by whom the affairs of the African insti¬ 
tution had been mainly directed, continued to sway for a con¬ 
siderable period, the policy of government, whereby the 
ample resources, provided by parliament in furtherance of 
the philanthropic objects for which the colony was estab¬ 
lished, were applied to measures of a transitory’nature, con¬ 
nected w'ith the private pursuits' in trade, of those who 
recommended them in place of being spent in founding a per¬ 
manent system of moral and commercial improvement for the 
natives of the country. The money was frittered away in 
contracts and jobbing in the settlement, while the surrounding 
country, with its countless inhabitants, was left without an 
effort for its improvement, and to this day bears scarcely a trace 
of advantage arising from all the money that has been devoted 

* Abstract of Returns, shewinp' the number of slaves captured, emanci¬ 
pated, and registered in the Mixed Commission Courts at Sierra Leone, 


since their establishment to the 6th day of February 1826. 

Captured in 1819.... 96 Died before A^udication. 1462 

1820.. .. 455 Emancipated, but died before their 

1821.. .. 1399 descriptions could be taken to 

ia22.... 2753 be registered. 38 

1823.. .. 670 Delivered over to the Colonial Go- 

1824.. .. 1331 vernment, not emancipated or 

1825.. .. 1752 registered. 626 

*To Feb. 6,1826.... 1045 Emancipated, but not registered.. 254 

Emancipated and register 7122 

9502 9502 


At Sierra Leone die total number of slaves emancipated between Jane 
ISlft^nd January 1833 was 27,697. 
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ip the colony. No dncouragement has been offered to the 
native chiefs, in the way of premiums for the productions of 
the soil, nor has any regular system ever been adopted for 
supplying them with tools, seeds, or a^cultural instruction. 
Had this been done, and persons been brought from the 
Wiefet Indies capable of instructing the natives in planting, 
England might, at this day, have had something to show and 
boast of for the money she has spent in Africa, in place of 
having to deplore the consequences of her ill-directed efforts, 
and ill-applied resources, which have so dispirited govern¬ 
ment, and the country, that the smallest items are now 
grudgingly admitted in the estimates for the coast, in place 
of those reasonable resources which, if granted, and properly 
applied, might yet realise the fondest hopes of the friends of 
African improvement. 

Gambia .—^The population of this settlement I can 
only shew as regards the Island of St. Maryi which was in 
1823,1826, and 18S3, thus:— 


Population of St. Mary’s Island, Gambia 


1 

) 


1823. 



1826. 



1833. 


Class. 


i 

i 

. 1 

£ 






S 

1 s 

1 

b 

Total. 

Males 

1 ^ 
ft* 

Total. 

Males 

■s 

1 

* 

Totaa. 

Europeans . ' 

37 

I 8 : 

45 

38 

2 

30 

i 

31 

5 

36 

MuiattoeH .... 1 

IMtto children. ' 

30 ; 

I SS}I 

135 

47 

17 

441 

14/ 

122 

51 

7* 

126 

Elaofcs . 1 

mtlio cblidreu. 

428 

140 

! 467 \| 
, l6aJ 

1204 

679 

112 

6241 
162 / 

1«77 

1399 

1179 

' 2578 

SaUors . 

1S2 

I 

153 

131 

, , 

131 

, , 

, , ' 

,, 

Strangers . 

Ditto cfaUdren. 

299 

2 


309 

7 

•• 

7 

•• 

•* 

•• 

Total .. 

1101 

744 

1845 

1U31 

846 , 

1867 

1481 

1259 

I 2740 

1 


The foregoing does not include the garrison, which con¬ 
sists of about 150 of the Royal African corps. 

The population of Cape Coast.castle is about 8,000; of 
Accra about 5,000;. of Annamabou about 3,0C^j of Dix 
Cove about 2,000. • In the aggregate we may estimate • the 
number of British subjects, on the westem coast of Africa, at 
about 50,600, of whom but 500 are Europeans. 
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Government and Finances. —Sierra Leone is governed by 
a Civil Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by a council.* There is 
a Chief-Jusdee, and a Vice Court of Admiralty. Here is also 
established the mixed commission for the adjudication of 
vessels taken in the slave trade. A detachment of the Rf^al 
African corps (blacks) is stationed in the Settlement luider a 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The administration at the Gambia is under a Civil Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor ; but no council has yet b,een established to 
assist him, and the vrant of one has been repeatedly complained 
of by the settlers. 

Cape Coast castle was replaced under the management of 
the merchants, in 1828. The forts are governed by a Pre¬ 
sident and council, according to certain rules and regulations 
agreed upon with government. The business in London is 
managed by a committee of three merchants, appointed by 
government, and accountable to the Secretary of State for 
the due application of the fiinds, allowed for the maintenance 
and defence of the settlements, which is «‘j,500/. per annum. 
With this small sum 80 men are clothed, armed, and main¬ 
tained for the defence of the castle; the forts- kept in repair; 
the President’s salary, and all other expenses provided for. 

The establishment -for thfe sui>port and maintenance of 
Cape Coast castle and Accra is— 

♦ The following is the succession of Governors of Sierra Leone 
J. Chirkson, Esq. su|)crintendcnt, IGth March, 17^2; W. Dawes, Esq. 31st 
Dec. 1792; Z. Macaulcy, Esq. pro temp. 1st. April, 17^4; W. Dawes, Esq 
returns 1795 j Z. Macaulcy, Governor, 1796; T. Ludlam, Esq. pro temp 
1799 ; W. Dawes, 4th January, 1801; Oapt. W. Day, R.N. 1.5th February, 
180.3; J. Ludiain, Esq. 28th August, 180.3; Ditto, pro temp. Ist Jan 
1808; X- Perrinet Thompson, Esq. 27th July, 1808; Captain Columbine, 
11. N. I2th Feb. 1810; Lieut.^B. Bones, R. N pro temp. Ist May, 1811; 
Lieutpiiant Colonel Maxwell, Governor in Chief, 1st July, 181 J; Lieut. 
Col. M'Carthy (Lieut. Gov.) 11 July, 1814; Lieut. Col. M'Carthy, 
Govemof in Chief, 29th N.ov. 1816; Captain Grant, 2nd W. I. Reg. pro 
temp 26th July, 1820; Brig. Gen. M'Carthy, Gov. in Chief; from 20 N. 
to 20 S. lat. ^th Nov 1824. Major Gen. Turner; Msyor Gen. Sir Niel 
Campbell; Col. Denham; Lieut. Col. Lumley; Major Rickettts; Col 
Findlay; Mr. Temple; Major Campbell. 
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Cape Coast castle, —President of the council, troasurer, 
warehouse keeper, and comnuu^der of the troops, per annum, 
400/.; secreta^, accountant, assistaht warehouse kee]per, and 
register, @00/.; captain of the guard, adjutant, chief engineer, 
and surveyor, @00/.; surgeon, and supmntendant of schools, 
@00/.; schools, 100/.; 80 men, at 1 @/. per man, 960/.; clothing 
for ditto, at @/. 10s. per man, @00/.; labourers, male and fe- 
male, 40(H’,; extraordinaries, including ammunition, presents, 
forts’ repairs, stationery, medicines, canoe hire, funerals, 
non-commissioned officers, messengers, &c., 740/. 

Accra, —Officer in charge of fort, per annum, 100/.; 1@ 
men, at 1@/. per man, 144/.; clothing, at 2k 10s. per man, 
30/.; labourers, 50 /.; extraordinaries, including ammunition, 
presents, forts’ repairs, &c., 176/. 

Home establishment, —Secretary, and office rent, 100/. ; 
stationary, postages, &c., .—^Total, 4,000/. 

The preceding charges are now reduced to 3,500/., and 
yet with this trifling amount the forts are kept in a better 
state than when ten times that sum was laid out on them by 
the colonial authorities; it is, in fact, a system of self govern¬ 
ment, tvhich it would be very desirable to extend to the other 
settlements on this coast.* The local revenues are of course 
trifling; tlie forts arc solely trading stations, and cannot be ex¬ 
pected to yield a direct profit. The statements that ^ave 
been put forth by its enemies, relative to the cost of Sierra 
Leone, have been much exaggerated; but it grieves me to 
admit t*hat patriotism and philanthropy were, in this instance, 
a pecuniary speculation, yielding a temporary (and but a 
temporary) advantage to those who practised on the Christian 
principles of ^England; the time is now, I trust, gone past 
for allowing jobbing and peculation of the public money. 

* I would -strongly fririse the formation wf an Association in London, 
(similar to the East India Company,) with delegated powers of sorereignty 
in Western Africa, isiz : empowered to acquire fmd possess territory—to 
make war and peace—'to %rm military establishments—and to possess 
trading ptinleges,—such would be the most effectual mode of civilizing 
Afnca, to whose present state Hindostwi bore so strong a rescmblauce pre¬ 
vious to the formation of our East India Company.—[Sive Fol. !. Asia.} 
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The expenditure oh Sierra Leone was, for the five years 
ending*18S4, 75,000/. per annum; for the succeeding five 
years it was diminished to nearly half that sum. 

Revenue and Expenditure of Sierra Leone by a Colonial Office Document. 


Yean. 


I8S0 

1831 

1633 

1H33 


REVSNUB. 

EXPBNSItURB. 

Colonial 
j Dutle.. 

Parliamontarr 

Grant. 

. 'Total. 

CivU. 

MiUtarr; 

i- 

► Total. 

£. 



jS. 

£. 

tS. 



16751 

isgio 

81761 

45679 




14810 

1986 

IfifiOS 

0697 

70S0 

16747 

14144 

1411 

15555 


The military charges for the latter years are, I suppose, 
solely for the militia at Sierra Leone and the Gambia. In 
aid of the parliamentary grant there are local duties collected 
upon imports; the progress of which for Sierra Leone is thus 
shewn (the amount for the Gambia will be found under Com¬ 


merce :)— 


Amount of duties collected upon Imports at Sierra Leone. 

1812 £1922 1816 ^^1816 1818 £5124 1827 £4846 1831 £7265 

1813 1528 1816 2486 1819 4666 1828 4191' 18^ 6467 

1814 1163 1817 3096 1820 6163 1830 6S39 1833 6316 

In all 1834 7170 


The following is the estimate of the charges incurred for 
tlve civil establishment on the western coast of Africa, for 
the year ending 31st March, 1835, and voted by parliament: 
Sierra Leone —^governor, 2,<Kp^ , chief judge, 1,500/.; colo¬ 
nial ‘secretary, 600/. j king’s advocate, 500/.; first writer, 
400/.; second ditto, 300/.; third ditto, 2501:: fourth ditto, 
200/.; colonial surgeon, 500/.; apothecary, 100/.; and chaplain, 
500/. Total, 6,800/.* The Gambia —^lieutenant-governor, 
1000/.;,secretary, 450/.; commandant at McCarthy’s Island 
(7x.^ 2d, per day), 130/.; surgeon, 400/.; chaplain, 4<X)/.; 
public buildings, 831/. Total, 3,211/. Gold Coast —(viz. 
Cape Coast castle and Accra,) 3,5(X)/. Grai^ total. 13,561/. 
The payments out of the military cheirt at Sierra Leone and 


t The pay of the Collector of the Customs is 800/. per annum, which is 
defrayed out of the import duties. 












G02 snippjNG EMW.oyKi> in the sjerba eeone trade 


the Gambia, for the year ending 31st March, 1833, were, for 
Sierra Leone —pay, &c. of the Royal African corps,*aiJ^ West 
India regiments, 4,508/.; of commissariat and ordnance officers, 
&c., 2,968/.; army extraordinaries (including 7,972/. as pen¬ 
sions ter discharged negro soldiers from the West Indian and 
African regiments), 12,518/.; for the service of liberated 
Africans, 9,325/.; sundries for ditto, 328/.—total for Sierra 
Leone, 29,657/. For the Gambia —African corps, 3,155/. 
(including 746/., which is paid out of the local revenue for 
militia and volunteers); commissariat officers, 497/.; naval' 
-disbursements, 517/.; army extraordinaries, 11,91-6/.; sun¬ 
dries, 3,023/. Total Gambia, 19,138/. Grand total for 
Sierra Leone and the Gambia, 48,79.5/.f 

• The-African corps consists of 20 officers and 511 non-cominissioncd 
officers, and rank and file ; the charges for which in the army estimates arc 
14,205/. 

t The ordnance at three of our forts in Western Africa was, in l Bl R, as follo-ws:—at Capr 
Coa«t (UaUe —6 42-ponnders, 0 M-do., 2 18-do., 11 l 2 -do., is 5 6 do., 2 fi s-do., 2 :t incli 

mortars, 1 7.do.; at Accra—7 IR-imundcrs, 6 12-do., 4 2.|-do., 9 4.do.; oX .iHnumttlmi - II 
24-poanders, R 18-do., 7 12-do., 12 (> do., 14 3-do. The mam advantages arising from these 
forts is the iiowcr which they ciiahlc ns to exorcise for the snpprcssion of the slave trade, 
and tlie security which they afford to our commerce, which increases in proportion to the 
totai suppression of the traffic in human beings. Mr. James Swanzy, an ofiicer in tiic 
service of tlie late African Company of Merchants, stated in his evidence hetore u t'oin- 
mittcc of the House of Commons, on the iCth June, isiG, that when he served on the euast, 
from the year Ifsg to 17 SI 9 . the proportion of the slave tnule, to the other trade of the coast, 
VOS at that period nine-tenths of the -whole trade. 

In the same Committee, Mr. Swanzy (who had rcsiilcd 10 years on the Gold Coast) was 
asked the following question :—of what nature is the occommodetion which the Ports afford 
to trade f “ Very great} Oiey open the communication with Uic interior} they arc the de- 
piits for goods s they protect the British subjects residing near them ; by these means the 
tnule is collected, day by day, and a collection of f/ircc munths is sliipiied in 24 hours, without 
whiclt no ship could profitably trade to the Gold Coast, as she would otherwise be oliligcil 
to stay three months at each point to collect the same quantity of goods. 1 would wish 
to add also that, these forts give an exclusive trade to a considerable extent to tbe British ’ 
subject. Mr. Bwanzy was asked whether the legitimate trade of the Gold Coast had in¬ 
creased, or diminished, since tbe abolition of the slave trade (then only eight years ago); 
to which he answers, " 1 shoqld think tbe Gold Coast produces 10(i,(io» ounces of gold per 
annum; during the slave trade not more -was collected than was sutneifmt for the curreiiey 
of the country, and I ttiink it may still be increased s itrequircs only exertion to iucrease it. 

'llic late African Committee, in a letter to the Isirds of the Treasury, cotrcetly remark 
that, * SiAtlcmeDtson tbe coast of-Africa are valuable on two grounds, as conferring an ex¬ 
clusive right of trade upon the power iKisscssing tiioni*; and second, as the o^tlp mrdiuin 
tlirough which it can he safely and advantageously carried on. It is a lamentable but cer¬ 
tain fact, that Africa has -hitherto been sacrificed to our West India colonies $ her commerce 
lias been confined to a trade which seemed to preclude all advancement in civilizaldou; her 
culrivators have been sold to labour on Mods neit their own, while all endeavours to promote 
cnltlvation, and Improvement in agriculture, have been discouraged by tbe government of 
this country, lest her products should interfere with those of our more favoured colonics. 



ears 


VALUE OF THE SIERRA LEONE COMMERCE. b03 

Commerce. —^The trade of the different settlements it is 
difficult to give; I will endeavour, however, to convey an idea 
of it, commencing with that of Sierra Leone. 

Sierra Leooe Shipping, (years endinfr in December.) 


SHIPS INWARDS—PllOM 


SHIPS OUTWARDS—TO 


Great 
It ri tala. 


British 

CoiouieM. 


Total 

1 Great 

British 

j Foreign 

Total 

Inwards. 

1 Britain. 

1 Colonics. 

1 States, 

1 

Outwafcls. 



I Inwards, ih:)S. lOutwards, Inwards, i 


Outwards,: 


Countries. 


tTnIted Kinirdoni . . M 

llntisli West Indies . I 

British North America • 4 

Europe, B.V. . I 

iSritiMi Bos. Africa, B, V.{ 10 
I'^orcign Vessels • .i d 

Total - 73 


No. Tons. Meui No. Tons. Men No. Tons. 
M 13B:18 7t0t 44 )4B87| 6BH .>>0 1553f) 


il54' IHI nil. 
3!M>[ 31! 4 

9031 127* nil* 
i<^; i27| 5 
175i IS 2 


Men 

No. 

Tons. 

Men 

722 

51 

iSdKi 

677 

nil. 

3 

SiW 

‘i-Z 

:i4 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

36 

nil. 

nil.. 

nil. 

44 

4 

s:i2 

M 

22 

1 

up 

p 

87« 

65 

17515 

7»P 


Value of the trade of Sierra Leone, from 1824 to 1834,* 



IMPORTSi—FUOM 


EXPORTS—'JX) 


Foreign 

States. 

TohU 

value. 

Great 

Britain. 

British 

ColoiiicR. 

Koreiffn 

States. 

Total 

value. 

£ 

£ 

.•c' 

£• 



l(i.S2S 

77B'l« 

6265(» 

Sdll 


65261 

■ IIP37 

77P74 

54624 

4341 


58966 

nos 

5(iipu 

U8950 

4si!g 

994 

44513 

4fi.S 

79Gi8 

39170 

SOHO 

192 

41442 

SOS 

JUpfiSd 

51279 

64-5 


• 57854 

iflos 

STa.'il 

634H2 

7382 

313 

71076 

lS4t 

1046SP 

78194 

•zaM 

840 

81280 



62900 

asm 

l67d 

57161 



61B05 

6023 

340 

68 I 74 


• • The first eight years arc from a manuscHpt Coloniai Office document { 
the latter two years are from the Jbondon Custom House returns. 


With better views, and a more liberal we arc now returned to our. oi%inal obiect; 

the country promises much j and it has long been a subject of refect, that her resources 
have never i)een nailed Into action. Tlie extent of territory is immeasurable, its fertility 
great, and its iiroducts (.some of which arc peculiar to Africa) arc all valuable in Uie Euro, 
iwan market.” 

































(KH PEINCIFAI. EXPOSTS FROM, AND PRICES OF STAPLE 


Prioeipal articles of Export Sierra Leone-~yeus ending 5a of Jan. 


Articles. 

issr. 

lass. 

■ 

im. 

ISSO. 

1831. 

1833. 

1388. 

1834. 

IBSSo 

Timber, loads.. 

iofss 

« 

1II14 



1S08S 

84048 

17781 

16961 

g22i3 

Cam Wood, tons . 

SSS 

sss 



603 

644 

076 

911 

600 

lalm Oil,%sllons. 


7«67« 



t. 864C.3P7 

C. 480 

C. 642 

088 

Ivory, pieces . 

SPSS 

S744 



3398 

1095 

SP99 

761 

868 

Rice, tons. 





SCO 

784 

876 

785 

568 

Bees’ Wax, tons. 

14 

„ « 



e. 188 

c.isa 

c. 396 

c. 87 

289 

Uold, ox. 

ISO 

fiosoo 

Ko returns. 


.. 

OX. 304 

ox. 60 

boxes, 2 

Ox tndm. No. 

•5B70 

4S41 



1SB86 

6311 

38907 

6831 

18866 

Homs . 

, , 

.. 



2300 

3160 

■iJIl 

1680 

16170 

Copal Gum, casks. 

81 

• 



IS 

96 

133 

«7 

197 

Glnirer and Arrowroot.. 

pa 

• • 




60 


139 

447 

Coffee, hdsi... 

'ne 

s 



5 




6 

WWW 

•• 

3 



10 

c.469 

330 

837 

300 

Planks, India Bub. V 

Various quaUtmes.* 






ber. Hemp, Ac.j 











Total value of Sxportsp % 

71076 81280 

1 

68080 

57 I 64 

681 74 


* It is difficult to state the trade accoratoly, because the denomination of the Exports 
varies to different countries.—f. stands fbr ton», c. for emiks. 


Exports from tlie River Gambii^ in 1825, 1830, and in 1833. 


Articles ExjiortBd. 

1886. 

1830. 

1833* 

Estimated 
value in 
England 
of tiie se¬ 
veral arti. 
cles of 
1838, 

Amount 
of Duty 
parable 
in Eng¬ 
land on 
each 
article. 





£. 

•e. 

Pore wax, tons 

lei 

2444 

1754 

22815 

1755 

Ivory, lbs. 

. 6g6 teeth 

14686 

80340 

6117 

260 

Gold, ox.t. 

922 

soft 

1139 

4566 


ToitoisesheU.... 

1 shell 

2 boxes 

266 lbs. 

318 

12 

Gum, Senegal .... 

30 bags 

52 CWt. 

376 tons 

•13760 

3300 

Hides, no. . . ... 

58126 

76471 

76900 

16380 

961 

White rice, tons . . 

\ 6 

82 

272* 

3545 

4091 

RouKh rice, tons ... 


82 

164 

’ 67 

39 

Corn. Bordeauxt ... 

266 

1711 

3636 

3151 


Cotton, lbs. .... 



14900 

124 


Aftlcan teak .... 

1801 logs! 

502 loads 

660 

2888 

880 

Hardwood .... 


.. 

48 loads 

166 

34 

Camwood, tons . « . 

40 ■ 

64 

74* 

1043 

56 

Palm oil, gallons . 

• « 

3443 

1819 

273 

16 

Ox horns, no. .... 

298 

825 

6780 

64 

14 

Ume. Bordeaux ... 

1600 

3714 

1285 

136 


Ginger, lbs . 

• • 

196 

680 

85 

S 

Horses, no.t . . 


» 

16 

130 


Bollocks, no.t .... 

e • 

207 

IS 

88 


Pagnes, or country cloths, no. 

• s 

1140 

.1864 

647. 

55 

Country baskets, no. . . 

• • 

700 

280 

23 

5 

Amnrroot, lbs. - . • • 

• • 

» e 

4300 

las ' 

17 

Hemp, tons .... 

* # 

• • 

■ 4 

. 86 


Orcliilla, lbs . 

•• 

1476 



« 

• 



' 


jei7348 


t Large quantities shipped and not invoiced. 

I 'Fhe Bordeaux is 60 gallons. § The logs average 50 feet. 








































ARTICLES AT, SIERRA LEOME aIID THE OAMRIA. 605 
llie foBowinj; shews the nature and quantity of produce at Sitim Leone 



k 

1 

1, 

•se 


i 1 

1 

1 
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\ 

i 

i 

j 



11 

e 

3 

r 
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1 

73 

1 

1 

> 

\ 

,1 

1' 

1 



EQ 


Q 


PM 










bash. 

bash. 

cwt. 

bush. 

bush. 

owt. 

^ cw^. 

m 


1831. 

ISOOO 

so6g 

63310 

3643 

7646 

6oi 

10 

so 

Eil 


Avenge' prices ; 
the stune year. | 

1«. 

S«. 6d. 

td. 

5s. (W. 

8a. M. 

it. 

37s. 44. 

37a. 4 a. 

la.a<(. 

,184. 


The following shews the prices of different articles in the 
markets at the Gambia:— 

Yellow bees*-wax, 130/. per ton; African teak, 3/. 10«. per load; cam¬ 
wood, 12/. per ton} ivory, ,'3s. 6d. per lb. 

Maho^ny of various kinds at 4/. currency, or 3/. 9t. 4d. sterlings, 
(Exchange dollar at 4s. 4d.) 

Ebony of very good quality grows abimdantly in Salum River, and pftr- 
tially in Gambia. Dittach, a very hard and durable wood, stands well un¬ 
der water, and is used in the construction of vessels, wharfs, &c. 

Toulacouna, or bitter oil, 3« &d. (currency) per gallon. 

Cotton, Nominal or barter prige, in the rough, 2d. per lb. 

Indigo, in the rough cake, 2s. Bd. each. 

Hemp, made into ropes or cords, and sold at about 6i/. eadi. 

Potash, about 5d. per lb. 

Honey, retailed in Mandingo country at 2s. dd. per gallon. 

Butter same price as honey. (N.B. The natives preserve the butter by 
a proc'ess of melting, and retail it in the liquid state at 2«. 6d, per gallon.) 

Cola nut, 3s. 9d. per 100. 

Cardainums, sold in barter among the natives, at about 10«. the lb., and 
brought from a distance in the interior by the gold merchants. 

Goat, calf, and bullocks' skins, dressed by the natives, but usually made 
into articles of use. (The naUves dress these skins well by means of pot¬ 
ash and bonna seeds.) 

Cayenne pepper of all kinds, in plenty. 

Beef, .good, at 3d. (sterling) per lb. Fowls, 1 to H dolhr per dozen. 
Mutton,’ generally private property, seldom in market. Goats 1 dollar to 
14 (with one or more kids.) 

' Wines, Claret, 5 dollars the cose. Tea, 2 dollars the lb. Dried oysters 
(good.) ’ Eggs, 14 to 16 for quarter dollar. 



















GOG COMMERCE OE THE CAMBTA AND CAPE COAST tiASTtE. 


Hcttirns of Imports into the Port of Bathurst, Island of St. Mary’s, and 
River Gambia, in the year endinj^ 3ist December, 188d, shewing also 
the Amount of Duties collected thereon (shillings and pence excluded). 


Quarter. 

ending 


Ifl 

if 

► 

1 

■Q 

111 

w 

o 

8 

li 

u 

og 

■p 

i g 

|o 

a 

e e a 

“l®l 

gal“g 

S‘Cg<* 

Total Amount of 
Duties. 

■ Vessels. 

fl5 * 

SP 

a 

1 


iB. 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


No. 

Tons. 

3lst March. 

9133 

S0S3 

fsa 

79 

32 

13 

155 

802 

31 

278? 

soth June. 

11740 

6974 

593 

, 68 

72 

35 

280 

1025 

.37 

3941 

noth Seikt. 

5326 

4424 

.376 

26 

36 

13 

23 

473 

88 

2793 

3Ist Oee. 

10063 

4053 

618 

j 52 

16 

10 

19 

717 

31 

2237 

Total for 1834 

43461 

31004 

3109 

814 

•66 

58 

477 

3016 

12? 

11768 

1)0. for 1833 

33138 

15022 

1367 

193 

120 

40 

333 

8020 

104 

9260 


The Exports for 18.34 I do not find at the Custom House. 


.The trade returns of Cape Coast Castle are less perfect; I am 
enabled, however, through the kindness of Mr. Nicholls, to 
shew the 

Exports from Cape Coast Castle, between the 1st of August, 1829, and 

30th of Jiine,*18.34. 


IBt Ausf. J829. to 30th M»y, 18.10 
1st Jane, l^Su, to Slst JDec. isao 
int Jan. 1S31, to soth Sejit. 1831 
lat Oct. 1831, to .list Dec. 18.ir 
1st Jan. 1833, to SOth June, 1832 
1st Joty, 1832, to 3l«t Dec. 1832 
Ixt Jant 1833, to 8l8t Dec. 1833 
tst Jan. 1834, to soth June. 1834 


Oz. £. 

Palm Oil, Ivory, &c. (llt)58 Qold, included.) value 7971H 


Do. 

9610 Do. 

363; 7 

Do. 

10888 Do. 

78818 

Do. 

1269 Do. 

11464 

Do. 

12980 Do. 

87694 

Do. 

12117 Do- 

9.3450 

Do. 

21476 Do. 

140344 

Do. 

15361 Do. 

1061,36 


91134 Oz. of Gold. Total .^633981 


The trade of Western Africa is of considerable importance 
to this country, and yearly increasing;—it has been stated by 
Mr. M*CuUoch, in his Commercial Dictionary (a work, I regret 
to say, abounding in prejudiced views* and misstatements,) at 
only from 40,000/. to 60,000/. per annum. Let the following 
return demonstrate the truth of this assertion. 


* Per proofs of this assertion see my work on the * Past and Present 
f^tate of the Tea-trade of England, and of the Continents of Europe and 
Ainerifa.’ as also my work on the ‘ Anglo Eastern Empire.’ 














TRADE OP * one’ LONDON HOUSE WITH WESTERN AFRICA. 607 


Imports from the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and Gape Coast, bf one merean- 
tile house, fur the years 1S32>33 and 1834, will indicate the impoitancc 
of this trade, which has' so often been denied. 


1 

Gold. 

t 

a 

a» 

tA 

1 

Hides. 

1 

1 

1 

Gambia Wood. | 


1 

i 

i 

S 

i 

1 

1 

' as 

& 

1 

1 

i 

1 

• 


! 

0^. i 

ton. 

No. 

cwt. 

1 ! 

j Ids. 

tons 

cwt. 

lbs. 

No. 

No. 

lbs. 

tons 

Us. 

From River Gambia 

SOag 

879 

65353 

3605 

892j 

2 

1818 

12179 

. . 



. . 


(sold Coast .... 

23697 


440o| 

17 .. 

84S 

.. 

S4436 

10678 

998 

1638 



sierra Leone .. 

(i29 



fi-l* .. 

26 

680 

3026 


•• 

•• 

300 

86 

Total.. 

27364 

4 

679 

69753 

3076 

j 892 

876 

jsjua 

69639 

10578 

998 

1638 

300 

86 


SuMMAiiv. — Golil, 27,364 oz., at 4l. per oz., I09.45S<.; Gam, Senepral, 67p tons, atsst. per 
ton, .'i7,7is/. ; Hides, 69,7.'i3, at 5». each, 17 , 43 S/., Bees’ Was, 3,67ucwt8., at 71. lo«. per cwt., 
z'.ftTO/.; (tanibia Wood, Hpz loads, at 10 /. per load, 8 , 920 /.; Palm OH, 876 tons, at 30/. per 
ton, 26 , 280 / ; Rice, 125 tons, at 20/. per ton, 2,500/.; Elephant's Teeth, 60,639 lbs., at 4s. 
]icr lb., 13 , 928 /.; Dollars, 10 , 378 , at 4s. 4d. per dollar, 2 , 292 /.; Doubloons, 998, at 7Ss. per 
duiiblooii, :i,74il. ; Guinea Grains, 1,638 lbs., at Is. per lb., 82 /.; Camwood, 300 tons, at 20/. 
tier ton, G.ooo/.; Teah Timber, 83 lomls, at 10 /. per load, 850/. Total, 276 , 773 /. 

• * The annual Importations of palm oil are now upwards of 12,000 tons, 
whiidi, at tliu market price of 28/. pur tou, amounts to 336,000/./>«r annum/ 
giving constant employment to 1^6,000 tons of sbipphig I Here then in one 
arliclo wc liave a value nearly seven times greater than Mr. M'Culloch’s 
estimate of the whole trade,—a striking proof both of the author’s inaccu¬ 
racy, and how little is gcnerklly known upon the subject. But it is on such 
siatcments, and on such want of information that government, and the 
public, have been led to undervalue the importance of the trade of the West 
coast of Africa: and to such a length has this t/ <n carried, that both in 
purliainent and out of doors it has been more tl^ ',once suggested to aban¬ 
don our settlements there us valueless, or at all events unworthy the trifling 
expenditure now awarded for their supprort. Such settlements may truly 
lie regarded as foreign shops for the sale of our goods, abroad, aud those 
who sell in tliem the manufactures of Manchester and Birmingham to the 
natives of Africa, are as much entitled to protection from the mother 
country, as the shopkeeper who sells the same articles in Cheapside or 
Dtiver. 


Importations of Palm Oil since 1828.—(Brokers’ Circular, Jachaon.) 


• 1 

1 1828. 1 

1 1829. 

1830. 1 

I 1831. 

1832. 

18.33. 


Liverpool, tons . . | 

Loudon, Bristol, &c. . j 

5656 

570 

8200 

600 

0930 

1070 

7100 

950 

10401 

J250 

; 10800 

I 2100 

11400 

1250 

Total . . . 1 

6220 

B800 

11000 

8060 

11650 

12900 

12650 


Duty icducud in Jaly 1834 from 2s. Cid. to Is. ad, per cwt.. 

















Q08 IMPORTS INTO BRITAIN FROM WESTERN AFRICA. 


The total of our commerce iHth Weetern AMca for 1829, 

(the latest return m a couiplete view before me) was— 

1. Imports into the United Kingdom in 1839, from the Western Coast 
of Aftica, distinguishing their Quantise and Values. 


Ctiumtities laqiorted. 


Articles Imported. 

iij 

fill 

ips 

hi 

1 

i|i 

111 

|i 

I'S 
l| . 

III 

1 02 

nig 

C8 -I 

vti g g 

llfl 

ol'g V 

'SiSS 

as 

Windward Coast, ftom the 
Blver Mesorada to Cape 

» Apoilonia. 

HI 

wi 

Coast soutbward ot tbe Rio 
Voita, with the Island of 
Fernando Po. 

Total. 


imi 






jB. 

jd. 

cd. 

mm 

£. 

* • 


1SS7 

. • 



6766 

83 

*, 

, , 

422 505 

Dye and hard woods. 












Barwood , 

tons 


s* 

.. 


246 

.. 



9871 

soft 

Camwood 


103 

• • 

.. 


15 

825 


,, 

127 

953 

Ebony 



• « 

. • 


12 

,, 


,, 

201 

201 

Red or Oolnea woods tons 

.« 

• • 

•• 


3 

.. 


,, 

123 

123 

Elephants’ teeth . 

cwt. 

318 

. • 

036 

lS.-i8 

1918 


3820 

7*132 

13165 

Grains, Guinea . 

lbs. 

9007 

.. 

5303 

s . 

13] 


77 

.. 

208 

Gum, copal . . 

1^. 

I367S 

s* 

566 

423 

524 


23 

17 

56s 

Senegal . ' . 

cwt. 

8587 

• » 

• • 


a. 

5498 



• a 

5498 

Hides, nntanned . 

cwt. 

3096 

, . 

. . 


• . 

11101 



, , 

nun 

OU. palm 

cwt. 

3063 

400 

7001 

169566 

3963 

400 

7001 

169556 

179981 

Skins, calf and kip 

cwt. 

887 

• » 

• • 


• • 






Timber, viz. 







8606 

2 


, . 

3608 

Teak wood 

toads 

idois 

.. 

.0 


w. 

10807 


,, 

a. 

10207 

Wax. bees’ 

cwt. 

4510 

• • 

• • 


64 

81486 



306 

21792 

Otber articles, official valoe 


•• 

•• 


•• 

767 

1 

464 

614 

1847 








58107 

403 

11387 

18«674j 

258573 


Official Value of Imports. 


This taUe does not Indude gold dust. In fact, it is very difflenU' to give correct tables, or 
retoms of the trade of the western coast of Africa. A considerable portion of the trade is 
conducted on the ancient system of ** adventures” afloat, or, what is called, the " floating 
trade.” A ship is fitted out, and committed, with her cargo, to the directioD of the captain, 
who acts as supercargo, and who trades along the coast, backwards and forwards, till he has 
disposed of his cargo, in barter with the natives, when he returns home. On the abolition of 
the slave trade this cdd.fiuhioned system of adventure was resumed by many of the captains 
who had been engaged in that trsfllc (in which some of them had made considerable sums of 
money*), and who, flniUng their fhrmer occnpalion gone, turned their attention in this way 
to the lawful punolta of trade. It is n system of traffic, however, attended with great risk, 
and wholly dependent for.snceess on the honesty, sobriety, and good conduct of the captain, 
and one which Uie increasing seonrity, aflbrded by our settlements on idiore, has already 
greatly limited, and'Will ultimately supercede. 


e It has often been nmatked, by pmons conversant with the history of slave mer^iapts, 
as a curious fact, that there is soarcoly an- instance <m record of money acquired by the eele 
of our feSow-ereatures remaining with the parUes, or of its having laid the foundation of 
lasting eminence or prosperity for any family, notwithstanding the immense sums that must 
have been amassed in Uie pursuit of so diabolicnlm traffic. Hay we not trace in this a proof 
of the retribntive Justice of an offiended Deity 1 At all events, it is consohktnry to think that 
few of onr posterity vrill have oemialon to look - back and blush iudivMnaUy for ancestral 
shame on this account, although the slave trade roust ever reraatn the worst blot in the 
page of our national history. 
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II. Exports of British Produce and Manufactures from the United Kingdom 
in 1829. to the Western Coast of Africa, distinguishing their Quantities 
and Values. 


QoBDtlties Exported. 


Official Yalne of Exports. 


Articles Exported. 

Siena Leone, the River 
Gambia, and the Coast be. 
tween thaOambia and the 
Mesniada. 

II 

ja-Si 

S-O s 

^11 

|l*« 

|l 

ill 

•834 

I’S 

tsil 

oT^l 1 

SWelS g 

l||l 

.las 

"Ifi 

a> 

11 

!l| 

1 ^ 
0 

1^1 

m 

ifi 

Sow 

o|s 

Ifi 

iH 

t| 

Se 

11. 

“slfi 

lll 

I 

ly s 

p 

i 






rf". 

di. 




Apparel aoil Slops . 

,, 




7172 

10 

222 

1,333 

9186 

Brass aod Copper . cwt. 

326 

10 

77 

242 

1637 

45 


1162 

3305 

Cottons, entered 

the yard/'"** 

568187 

119484 

551908 

681361 

41S01 

8961 

40049 

61068 

14I38I 

Hosiery, Lace, and small 










wares 




.. 

218 

. • 

• a 


2X8 

Glass and Earthenware . 

,, 


.. 

.. 

878 

13 

139 

981 

1962 

Gnus emd Pistols . No. 

Sllfil 

2960 

14585 

3?9»S 

16783 

2220 

10938 

88466 

57408 

Oonpowder . . lbs. 

asyfiiM 

25000 

230400 

1549350 

10802 

755 

6960 

46803 

63.321 

Hardwares A Cntlcry, cwt. 

420 

2 

43 

1194 

1157 

5 

119 

3266 

4567 

Iron, wrong-ht and ■>, __ 

unwrought J*”"® 

527 

20 

151 

1157 

8647 

810 

2220 

11684 

22768 

Lead and Shot ”. tons 

8 

4 

35 

4 

86 

47 

369 

43 

648 

Leather, wrought and uu> 










wionght . 

•, 


.. 

.. 

772 


174 

a 

947 

Linens . . yards 

sO&oa 


3818 

1853 

1786 


178 

79 

1994 

Salt . . buAcls 

38440 



141700 

1279 


• a 

4723 

6003 

Soap and Candles . cwt. 

600 


20 

270 

179S 


69 

810 

2675 

Stationary of all sorts 



a. 

.. 

958 


44 

• a 

1002 

Sugar, refined . cwt. 

190 


14 

261 

590 


4) 

478 

1110 

Swords and Cutlasses, No. 

idiin 


400 

12162 

4048 


100 

3040 

7168 

Wood, vi*. 










Staves and Casks, packs 

170 

200 

I28S 

10747 

113 

«0 

7*6 

7)64 

8064 

Woollens, entered i 

by the piece /rieecs 

196 

3 

228 

40 

934 

13 

433 

180 

1552 

by the yard . yards 

800 

,, 

80 

680 

58 

.. 

5 

48 

107 

Hosiery and small wares 


,, 

, 


161 

3 

66 

1823 

1554 

AU other articles . . 

•• 

•• 


•• 1 

7*60 

133 

8 O 95 

1588 

11377 

1 




1 107882 j 19468' 

S5791 'i64218| 

330861 


Exclusive of the above, we exported in lffi9 to Western Africa £161,431 
worth of British, Colonial, and foreign Merchandize, making a total of 
Jtbl 1,792, which is now conriderably increased. 

f ' 

The commerce in gold dust from West Africa, as shewn at 
p. 606, .presents to us a prospect of increasing our circulating 
medium, if our paper currency be not relaxed, and notwith¬ 
standing the difficulty of arriving at an estimate of the value of 
some of t^e returns (for the reasons already stated) I trust I have 
adduced facts sufficient to demonstrate the little reliance to 


be placed on Mr. M'Culloch’s assertion respecting the trade. 


VOE. IV. 


R R 
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I cannot indeed better illustrate the mere commercial im¬ 
portance of the British- settlements in West Africa than by 
placing before the reader the following luminous and truly 
patriotic statement drawn up by M, Forster, Esq., (of the 
mercantile firm of * Forster and Smith,’* New City Chambers) 
in a letter addressed to the Secretary of State for the Co¬ 
lonies ; the officers of the Colonial Office are qualified to 
judge whether the assertions herein made are in the slightest 
' degree exaggerated. The letter is dated the 9th January, 
183g. 

Attempts have frequently been made to depreciate tbe commer¬ 
cial importance of our settlements on the West Coast of Africa, 
compared with the cost of maintaining them : and conceiving that 
Parliament and the public are not fully aware of the nature and ex¬ 
tent of the trade dependent on those settlements, 1 have taken the 
liberty of drawing up a statement shewing the benefit arising from 
them to the revenue and national industry of this country, which 1 
have thehcHiour herewith to annex for your Lordship’s inspection. 

'The annual direct and indirect advantages to the national industry 
from the trade I estimate as per Statement, No. 1, at 4t>3,2341. 19s. 

and the annual benefit to the revenue, as per Statement No. 2, .at 

’* 

* These gentlemen, with a view of opening tb the. natives of Africa a 
market for their Rice (an article the culture of which the natives so well un¬ 
derstand), have erected, near London, at a very considerable expense, a Mill 
worked by steam, for cleaning it from the husk in this country; and have 
made arrangements for largely importing the paddy: some of this grain 
already received is equal to the best Carolina, and superior in my mind to 
Bengid rice. To parts of the coast where the quality is inferior, they pro¬ 
pose sending Carolina seed to hnprove the crops; indeed they have al¬ 
ready sent out seed to the Osunbia. They are thus doing, as private indi¬ 
viduals, wliat Qovemment should have done long ago, in this as well as in 
other articles of produce. In these humane and patriotic efforts, it is grie¬ 
vous to learn that Messrs. Forster and Smith have had to contend against 
the vexatious and strenuous opposition of interested parties f^ho are de- 
. sirous of preserving to the United States a monopoly of the rice market of 
England, and to themselves a monopoly of cleaning it. American lice, 
be it observed, w produced entirely by suavk laboub in Carolina! It 
is, however, but justice to add, that the Board of Trade have stood firm 
in defence of our colonial interests, and in philanthropieally .promoting 
the efforts of Messrs. Forster and Smith to encourage free labour in Western 
Africa. 
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^07,S7Sl. 13s. exclusive of ship*building materials anid teliput. as 
also of some other minor sources of natiobal benefit not enuxRerated. 
The total gain to the industry and revenue of the qiother i^untry 
cminot be less than 606;OOOI. per annum. 

, 'Within the last twenty years the increase in the - trade in palm 
oil, timber, and bees’ wax, has been very great. Attempts.^# makt 
ing in the Gambia and elsewhere on the coast to ii^^uce the cvdtjb' 
vation of some articles of produce new to the ttade of Africa 5 but 
these endeavours re^bire time on account of the unenlightened state 
of the natives, the very recent abolition of the slave trade, and'its 
partial continuance by other nations. In several cases, however, the 
natives have proved themselves capable of entertaining new id^ of 
trade and cultivation more readily than might have heeR expected. 
The trade in teak timber for ship-building was unknown in Africa 
twenty years ago; tlic annual importation of that article from Sierra 
Leone at present is from fifteen to twenty thousand loads, giving 
employment to nearly twenty thousand tons of British shipping 
annually. 

‘ Fifteen years ago it was not known that mahogany grew in the 
Gambia j since that period several thousand loads of Mahogany have 
been imported into England from our settlement on that river j and 
although the natives would not at first cut and 'prispare it for ship¬ 
ping, they are now willing to supply any quantity of it which this 
market may require. The low price of Honduras mahogany, how¬ 
ever, renders it impossible to afford any encouragement to their in¬ 
dustry in this article at present, but these instances afford pleasing 
and conclusive proofs that the natives will turn their attention to 
trade whenever the opportunity is afforded them. 

'The annual cost of our settlements on the Western Coast of 
Africa, as respects the protection of our commerce, exclusive of 
those expenses incidental to the suppression- of the slave trade, which 
ought not to be charged to'the account of those possessions, is better 
known .to his Majesty’s Government than to me, hut I may venture 
to assume that it bears but a trifliDg, indeed insij^ificant, proportion 
to the advantages derived from the trade: and those settlements are 
to be bgnsidered not with reference to their xnresent value alone, but 
to their future importance as outlets to British manufactures, vben 
time shall have removed some of those difficidties which at present 
obstruct the trade. The policy of most foreign governments is di¬ 
rected against our commerce, the acknowledged source of our lut- 
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66nal power. The teiTHoHal e&tiiBt ot 6 ie British- idaDtte Ip- too 
limited ever to. have ridsed ‘this empire to its present prood pre¬ 
eminence in the -se&Ie 'of jmrions, withotit the idd.cf nmnofacttires 
and fcneign trade; consequently 1 humbly submit, that every We%n 
settlement, Which gives &cili^y to the sale of British goods, is to be 
estimated not only with reference to the direct amount of revenue 
received on the.{Seioduce imported from it, but still more by the em¬ 
ployment it affords to our manuAusturers, artizans, and shipping. 
Without a large manufacturing population, the revenue necessary to 
psy'the interest of the national debt and the annual cost of the civil 
and milHary establishments of the country cannot be raised; hence 
the vast importance of our foreign possessions, wiiich a too limited 
view of colonial imlicy, leads some persons to undervalue. 

* Striking out of the public estimates every charge belonging to 
the account of the slave trade, I do not think the annual cost of 
maintaining our settlements on the Western Coast of Africa exceeds 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand pounds per annum, probably not 
so much,,while the national gain is considerably above half a million 
per annum. It is a common error to regard those settlements in 
the light of colonies having a taxable population, from which they 
may be expected to raise a revenue sufficient to maintain themselves : 
but the fact is, that nothing can yet be raised frcuri the natives for 
their support. While the protection they afford is indispensible tq 
the protection of our trade} a trade even now important, and 
which time may render of incalculable value, when the effect of the 
slave trade shall have ceased to exercise its baneful influence over the 
native population. 

'Neither is it reasonable or*politic to require individuals trading 
on the coast to contribute towards tiieir maintenance beyond the 
duties they at present pay to the colonial, funds on the ,goods they 
import from- Jm ^and, and the personal services they are called upon 
to render a^puilitiamen in defence the forts. I humUy submit, 
that Britid^ ‘^sulijects are hs much entided to protection in ciirrying 
oh a trade, by which the national iadhstry is benefited, in Africa as at 
home. In applyii^ their industry, and risking their capital and health 
in a trade i^ving employment mid profit to their countrymen at 
home, and by which the national revenue gains so largely, they may 
surdy not only claim the protection but the gratitude of,their coun¬ 
try. Besides which, you cannot invest individuals with, a property 
in public works necessary for the defence of our trading establish- 
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mentfl in Africa. Indivifoals diange, ^ 
and peniianeQt> imd so. idioidd ,be the .piepte^tiQia... . 

* By liphcdding these forts on a fbodng to cfimnu^ 
of the natives, oar Governors in charge of .them niay render thenapst 
important services in carrying into effect the convention., recently 
concluded with. France, for the suppr^sion of the trade, in ^ves^die 
due execution of which treaty cannot fail to ^oduce effect as 
favourable to the trade and civilization of Africa, as to the 42ause of 
humanity, now hourly violated by the continuance of the trafSe. 
France, America, Holland, and Denmark, have each their settlements 
on the co^t, which they evince the utoiost<aoxiety to retain and en¬ 
courage. Our settlements on the Gold Coast cost lately ^only 40001. 
and are now to be reduced, I understand, to 35001. per annnip j and 
this is the sole expense of protecting a valuable trade. The Dutch 
settlement of Elmina, which is only seven miles from our settlement 
at Cape Coast Castle, costs the Dutch an equal sum to ours, while 
Holland has not one-twentieth part of the trade on the Gold Coast 
that we have. 

^It should be borne in mind that every article imported from Af¬ 
rica is in exchange for goods, and that consequently it. is one of the 
very few legitimate trades remaining to this country. The article of 
palm oil, which has increased so much of late years,, can be obtained 
only in Africa, and is already extensively us^ as a substitute for 
Russian tallow in Ihe manufacture of soap, &c. The recent addi¬ 
tional duties imposed on British Goods imported into the Russia 
market may suggest to us the policy of cherishing a trade which 
consumes the products of our national industry without limitation or 
restraint by hostile tarifis. 

' The abolition of the slave trade took effect on the 1st of ^iiarch, 
1«08. Twenty-three years is too short a period to effect a change 
in the character and pursuits of a people corrupted by three centuries 
of war and cruelty consequent on that traffic, and wl^ose kings and 
chiefs have been taught by the sordid slave, dealers enlightened 
Europe to despise and neglect the pursuits of legitimate commerce, 
in favour of a trade in the persons of their people. Jpet, however, 
those 'eltiefs be convinced by experience that they wiU gain'moxe l*y 
the labour of their people at home, than by the sale of their p^^ns 
for exportation, and you lay at once the foundation of a new syst^ 
under which war and treachery shall give place to the.c^nerating 
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influfflice of peaceful indastry. ' Eureipe owes to Africa a heavy debt 
for the erimes that have been committed ^nder the slave trade. £ng> 
land has been the first to bffer paymmt of her portion of that debt, 
and she will not only have the high consolations of humanity for 
her reward, .but, probably, at no very distant period, the advantage? 
of a trade with Africa, of which it is difiicult at present to foresee 
the extent.’ 

No I. 

Aamial value of Exports front Loudon, Liverpool, and Bristol, to the West 
Ooast of AMca, Itetween the Gambia and Angola, calculated from the 
amount of Shipments By the. several Merchants trading to the Coast 
from those places.* 

JLottdon and Bristol Exporte.-^AxMont of Colonial Goods, 58,000f.; 
ditto Foreign do. 62,000/.; ditto British Manufactures, 213,000/. Total, 
323.000/. 

The principal articles in these exports are Manchester cottons and India 
piece goods. The freight, insurance, &c. particularly of the teak timber, 
hides, palm oil, and those articles collected in the floating trade, compose 
a large portion of the gross import value of the returns. 

Liverpool Exports .—Colonial Goods, 13,000/.; British do. 102,500/.; 
Eoreign do. 6,600/. Total, 121,000/. 

Oittvvard freight, duties here and in Africa, insurance and shipping 
charges 15 per cent. 666,600/. Aggregate amount of the above, 510,600/. 

The exports from Liverpool are chiefly for the palm oil trade, and the 
cargoes are differently assorted from those shipped from Bristol and Lon¬ 
don. The freight, insurance, &c. of the shippii^g employed in the Trade, 
constitute a large portion of the cost of the oil. Hence the large gross 
amount of the returns compared rvith the value of the Exports. 

Estimate of National profit thereon .—On Colonial Goods amounting to 


* A few introductory remarks may be necessary to render these tables more clearly nn- 
derstnod by those who have not been accustomed to estimate the importance of our {■'oreiica 
and Culotiial trade on-the principles on which they are drawn up. Perhaps 1 cannot more 
clearly illustrate those principles than by the following examples:—^l.et us suppose two 
cargoes of British manufactured goods to be sent to' Canada, one consisting of cotton 
labrics, and Uie.other of hardware articles. In the case of the former wc may assume that 
the average cost of the cotton ‘wool of which the goods ore made is about as per cent, of cbo 
export value, ,tl>e remaining 75 per cent, having been added to the value of the raw material 
by Uie application of Brlti^ capital and laboor, and ts Uierefore so much value gained to the 
natioi^ wealth and industry. In the case of the hardware cargo, the iron of which the 
articles are made being a native production, we may assume that the total value is an 
actual creittiun of national capital and labour. Many persons limit their noUons of tlie 
importance of our Colonial.and Foreign trade to the profits of the exporter who ships the 
goods abrgad, whereas that is a point scarcely worth considering, compared wit? the ad. 
vantage to the national industry In manufacturing tliem. . Hence the Importance of keep, 
ing open every possible outlet fur tbe consumption of our manufactures, rntbout which our 
capital and artizans must lie idle, tbe revenue fell off, and tbe wealth and power of the 
nation rapidly decay. In addition to this it may be stated, that as every tBffig which toe 
capitalist and iabonrerwbo produce toese goods consume, ts taxed ^her .direot|r«r in¬ 
directly, (which tax is iucludcd'in tbe cost of production) you vlttuiifiy Obtain the hidp of 
toe ioreign eonsuiner to pay your taxes, or in t^er words, you make fcsreigners eahttUmtc 
towards toe natlonai revenue. 
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71,00Q/. the value of Brititih labour in transit and other charges (including 
profits) may be estimated at 30 per cent thereon,* 21,300/. j Foreign ditto 
57,fi00/. ditto 17,250/.; British ditto 315,500/. the value of the raw ma< 
terial on an average being 25 per cent, leaves 75 per cent, for labour and 
manufacturer’s profit, 236,626/. The shipping employed in long voyages 
in the palm oil and floating trade is about 16,083 totas, which, at the low 
estimate of 9/. per ton for sailing charges per annum, amounts to 114,747/* 
The shipping employed in short voyages (of six months)- in the teak tim¬ 
ber and other trades, about 17,0()0 tons, at 4/. lOs. per ton, 76,800/. 
Deduct fur raw material of stores, &c 15 per cent. 33,187/. 1«. Total 
ann. gain to the national industry, exclusive of ship-building, 463,234/. 19r. 

N.B. Of tins sum of 463,234/. 19s. one-third may be estimated as pud 
to the revenue in the consumption of exciseable and taxed commodities, 
consumed by the labourers and artizans to which the trade gives employ- 
iitent, amounting to the sum of 154,411/. 13r. carried to Statement No. 2. 


No. II. 

Estimate of the annual duty on Imports from the British Possessions on 
the West Coast of Africa, between the Gambia and Angola. 


Imports, London and Bristol. \ 
cross import I 


Import Duties Thereon. 


Timber, I5,t)00 loads . 
Bees’-wax 200 tons 
Hides 60,000 . . 

Ivory 72 tons .... 
Palm oil 1,200 tons . . 
Sundries, including gum 1 

Senegal, &c.J 

Gold 46,000 oz. at 75«. . 
Bills. 


value. 

jei27,600; Duty 

28,0(K) Excise and Customs 
12,000. Duty 
25,200 Ditto 
36,000 Ditto 


20,000 

168,750 
26,000j Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


j£?442,460 


nil 


£7,b00 

8,000 

500 

1,400 

3,000 

1,000 


4t'2l,460 


Liverpool Imports. 

Palm oil 9,000 tons . . je270,000 

Ivory 66 tons .... 22,750 

Gum copal 15 tons . . 900 

Timber 3,000 loads . . 25,500 

Bees’-wax, camwood, bar- \ or 000 

wood, &c. f * 

Gold 3,000 02 . 11,260 


Duty 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


je366,400! 

Duty on policies of Insurance 

Ditto, Customs outwards ... 

Revenue from Labour, as per Statement No. 1. 


j£:22,600 

1,300 

840 

1,600 

1,222 


jC27,362 
3,160 0 
1,600 0 
154,411 13 


Total annual gain to the Revenue from this trade jC207,873 13 

* On some articles, on rum for instance, these charges arc nearer 70 than 
30 per cent, and the average amount cannot be less than my estimate. 
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SOCIAL STATB AKD FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


Gi^s (uaoixot of imports as per No. 2. . ■ 727,650. 0 

By direct annual gain to the Reyenue, brought 
from No. 2. . ... .' . 207,873 13 

Balance of national industry, being the diffisr- . 
ence'between , the sum of 463,2^f. 19«. as 
per Statement No. 1, and 154,411/. .I3s. 
charged to the Revenue as above . . d08,Si3 . (> 

Total annual gain to' the nation, direct and in- 
. direct, exclusive'of ship-building, &c. . . £516,696 19 

. Nett, cost of Foreign goods, deducting transit 

and other charges. 89,450 0 

Cost of mw materials for English manufactures, 

. including Iron, Wool, and other articles, 
wholly of English growth and production . . 78,875 0 

Insurance . 36,000 0 

Interest on captital 74 per cent, returns not 
in cash on an averitfe in less than 18 months, 
merchants in Engmnd and traders’ profit in 
Africa . . . . . . . 77,828 0 

£797.850 0 

Social State and Future Prospects.— Of the domestic 
condition of the people in Western Africa we know but 
little,—and that little while it is favourable to our hopes of 
improvement, leads us to lament the more, the terrible and 
sanguinary political despotism spread over the whole conti¬ 
nent. Our own settlements have made no slight progress iu 
social improvement; life and property are secure, Jind example 
and education are now exercising their all powerful influence, 
time, and a wise and generous policy on the part of ^England, 
will do the rest, if England compel Spain and Portugal to 
cease the jie&rious and extensive slave trade now carried on 
under their fiags.f Sierra Leone and Gambia ought to be 
placed on a similar footing of government with Cape^oast 

• I give the following on the authority of Mr. Nicholls, the iSeferetary 
to the African Committee. In order to prevent slave vessels bound to Why- 
<lah and Bagadry, from purchasing their cargoes at these great idhrts, it 
would be desirable that a soldier or two should be placed at Dix Cove aud 
Winnebah to hoist the Brideh flag, and by British influence prevent canoes 
being supplied, without.wlrich at the above mentioned ports no slaves cpuld 
be procured. The Governors of Rt. Geoige D’Elmina (Dutch), and Chris- 
tiasisborg (Danish), arc imperatively forbidden by their respective govern¬ 
ments, to ^ow the natives to supply canoes, or in any yvay mix themsetyes 
up in the carrying on a slave trade; and this country in conjunction wkh 
France, are in a situation to command the total' aliolition of that trade by. 
Spain and Portugal, declaring that any person found ebgaged in.it ubbulfl:bc 
considered as a pirate ; unless sqme strong measures are adoptied,, and that 
speedily, the legitimate African trade, must be. unuiliilated, for tlie itaUves will 
not sell produce exeejit to those who purchase their slaves. If this objeti 
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*Ca6tle and Accra subject to the contrdol of the Colonial 
Office and Parliament, experience shews, that by judicious 
management the two latter settlements are. 0a well taken 
care of at present as when five tinms their existing ex¬ 
penditure was laid out upon them tmder the old system. 
Sierra Leone and its dependencies were too long under the 
jobbing and speculating management of a certain party, who, 
under pretence of * saving government the trouHe of thinking,* 
interfered to divert the generous aid of of the legislature, 
granted for the improvement of the Africans, into channels of 
private gain. When the purposes of this party were served and 
they found it impossible longer to dupe the British nation, the 
failure (as they said) of our settlements in Western Africa was 
owing to the deleteriousness of the climate, and the indolence 
and apathy of the natives; the public, without examination, 
took for granted the assertions of men who made a cloak of 
religion to cover their worldliness; and Western Africa, that 
once excited the attention of the best and noblest in Bngland 
is now scarcely thought of, except by a few good men who 
have penetrated the veil of. vice and folly which encircled a 
cause hallowed in itself, and even pregnant with vast benefits 
to England. Africa will yet arise from the deadly sleep of 
ages, and from the effects of three centuries of unparallelled 
desolation, which Europe has spread over a beautiful and fer¬ 
tile land;—and 1 trust Britain will reap the reward of a bright 
career of philanthropy, by being made, through the medium 
of commerce, tlie instrument under the guidance of Provi¬ 
dence of rescuing millions of our fellow creatures from a long 
night of ignorance, bondage, and crime. 

could be attained, the natives would turn their attention to cultivation, and 
by encQuw^ftff the gro^vth of the palm nut, iwa' few years the quantity of 
oiL would be so great as to preclude the necessity of nnssian tauow being 
used in the manufecture of soap; moreover, by eradicating wholly slave com¬ 
merce, we would relieve the country from the expences of a large naval 
force, and also from another large item of expenditure, hard money, for 
captured negroes. The establishment of a few steam vessels on the coast 
would be productive of much good in checking the slave trade, and a per¬ 
manently stationed steamboat for communicating between the Gambia. 
Sierra Leone, 8eu. would be a desirable paeasurc. 



